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PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


The  revision  of  a book  dealing  with  a subject  so  progressive 
as  Zoology  is,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  a difficult 
undertaking.  In  the  present  instance,  the  changes  which 
appeared  to  the  author  to  be  needful,  if  a satisfactory  result 
was  to  be  obtained,  were  so  numerous  that  it  did  not  seem 
possible  that  they  could  be  covered  by  anything  that  would 
ordinarily  be  understood  under  the  head  of  a mere  “ revision.” 
While,  therefore,  the  general  plan  of  the  original  work  has 
been  retained,  the  present  edition  has  been  wholly  recast, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  portions,  entirely 
rewritten.  The  work  in  its  present  form  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  essentially  a new  one.  A considerable  number 
of  fresh  illustrations  have  also  been  added.  By  these,  and 
by  the  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  the  text,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  present  edition,  in  spite  of  the  imperfections 
which  it  doubtless  possesses,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
rendered  more  suitable  than  its  predecessors  for  the  use  of 
students  of  natural  history. 

To  Mr  Lydekker  the  author  is  much  indebted  for  the 
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indication  of  errors,  and  the  suggestion  of  improvements,  with 
regard  to  the  Vertebrates  generally. 

Lastly,  the  author  regrets  that  the  portion  of  the  work 
dealing  with  the  Invertebrates  had  passed  through  the  press 
before  the  publication  of  vol.  xvii.  and  the  subsequent 
volumes  of  the  Reports  of  the  Challenger  Expedition. 


University,  Aberdeen, 
July  7,  1887. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

i.  Definition  of  Biology  and  Zoology. 

Natural  History,  strictly  speaking,  and  as  the  term  itself 
implies,  should  be  employed  to  designate  the  study  of  all 
natural  objects  indiscriminately,  whether  these  are  endowed 
with  life,  or  exhibit  none  of  those  incessant  vicissitudes  which 
collectively  constitute  vitality.  So  enormous,  however,  have 
been  the  conquests  of  science  within  the  last  century,  that 
Natural  History,  using  the  term  in  its  old  sense,  has  of 
necessity  been  divided  into  several  more  or  less  nearly  related 
branches. 

In  the  first  place,  the  study  of  natural  objects  admits  of  an 
obvious  separation  into  two  primary  sections,  of  which  the 
first  deals  with  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  inorganic 
world,  whilst  the  second  is  occupied  with  the  investigation  of 
the  nature  and  relations  of  all  bodies  which  exhibit  life.  The 
former  department  concerns  the  geologist  and  mineralogist, 
and  secondarily  the  naturalist  proper  as  well ; the  latter 
department,  treating  as  it  does  of  living  beings,  is  properly 
designated  by  the  term  Biology  (from  /Lo?,  life , and  Aoyos,  a 
discourse).  Biology,  in  turn,  may  be  split  up  into  the  sciences 
of  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  former  dealing  with  plants,  the 
latter  with  animals ; and  it  is  really  Zoology  alone  which  is 
nowadays  understood  by  the  term  Natural  History.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  science  which  deals  with  those 
forms  of  life  which  have  existed  during  previous  periods  of  the 
earth’s  history  to  the  present,  and  which  is  usually  designated 
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by  the  separate  title  of  Paleontology , is,  in  all  strictness,  part 
and  parcel  of  Biology  proper,  and  has  no  relations  but  indirect 
ones  with  Geology.  As  living  beings  are  divisible  into  animals 
and  plants,  so  Palaeontology  falls  into  the  two  branches  of 
Palaeozoology  and  Palaeobotany,  of  which  the  former  is  insepar- 
ably united  with  Zoology  or  Natural  History,  while  the  latter 
is  part  of  Botany  as  ordinarily  understood.  It  is  with  animals 
and  plants  as  organisms  that  Palaeontology  has  to  deal,  and 
the  methods  of  palaeontological  inquiry  are  those  employed 
by  the  zoologist  and  the  botanist.  We  must  therefore  assign 
to  Biology  a considerably  wider  domain  than  that  which  has 
been  allowed  to  it  by  the  earlier  workers  in  the  department  of 
Natural  History. 

It  will  be  obvious,  then,  that  in  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  limits  and  scope  of  Biology,  we  are  brought  at  the  very 
threshold  of  our  inquiry  to  the  question,  What  are  the  differ- 
ences between  dead  and  living  bodies?  Before  considering 
this  point,  however,  it  will  be  advisable  to  discuss  briefly  the 
characters  which  in  a general  way  distinguish  what  are  known 
as  “ organic  ” from  “ inorganic  ” bodies. 


2.  Differences  between  Organic  and  Inorganic 

Matter. 

The  terms  “organic”  and  “inorganic,”  as  applied  to  the 
various  kinds  of  matter  of  which  the  universe  is  composed, 
had,  to  begin  with,  a very  definite  signification ; the  latter 
being  applied  to  all  those  forms  of  matter  which  exist  inde- 
pendently of  the  operation  of  living  beings,  whilst  all  kinds  of 
matter  produced  by  the  vital  chemistry  of  living  beings  were 
grouped  together  under  the  former  title.  “Inorganic”  Chem- 
istry, for  example,  was  that  department  of  chemical  science 
which  dealt  with  the  latter  class  of  bodies  ; while  “ Organic  ” 
Chemistry  concerned  itself  wholly  with  those  of  the  former 
group.  Even  at  an  early  period,  however,  some  confusion  was 
created  by  the  necessity  of  employing  the  term  “organic”  for 
accumulations  of  inorganic  matter  which  had  at  "one  time 
entered  into  the  composition  of  living  beings.  Thus,  lime- 
stone is  in  one  sense  inorganic,  since  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
which  it  is  formed,  occurs  in  nature  quite  independently  of 
the  operation  of  living  beings.  In  another  sense,  however, 
most  limestones  are  organic,  since  the  lime  of  which  they  are 
composed  has  been  in  the  main  derived  from  the  skeletons  of 
animals  or  plants. 
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At  the  present  day,  the  term  “organic”  has  been  widely 
extended  in  its  significance  by  the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
modern  science ; and  “ Organic  Chemistry,”  as  it  is  still  com- 
monly called,  embraces  a much  more  extensive  field  of  inves- 
tigation than  would  be  afforded  merely  by  those  substances 
which  are  actually  manufactured  by  living  beings.  In  addi- 
tion, namely,  to  substances  like  starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  other 
bodies  which  are  produced  solely  by  the  living  organism,  and 
which  cannot  at  present  be  artificially  generated,  we  embrace 
under  the  head  of  “ Organic  Chemistry  ” a vast  number  of 
compounds  which  are  not  produced  by  living  beings,  but  are 
artificially  manufactured  by  the  chemist  in  the  laboratory. 
These  compounds  are  derived  by  various  chemical  processes 
from  strictly  organic  substances,  which  are  in  reality  the  pro- 
duct of  vital  action,  and  they  might  therefore  be  appropriately 
called  “ secondary  organic  bodies.” 

The  link  between  the  primary  and  secondary  organic  bodies 
is  afforded  by  substances  such  as  urea , which  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  animal  products,  and  which  was  for  a 
long  time  unknown  except  as  resulting  from  animal  life.  It  is 
now  known,  however,  as  first  showed  by  Wohler,  that  urea  is 
in  chemical  composition  identical  with  cyanate  of  ammonia,  a 
substance  which  can  be  manufactured  on  any  desired  scale  in 
the  laboratory.  There  are  many  other  compounds  which  were 
originally  only  known  as  the  products  of  vital  action,  but  which 
have  now  been  produced  by  synthetic  processes  in  the  labor- 
atory of  the  chemist ; and  future  researches  are  likely  to  add 
largely  to  the  number  of  these. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  the  term  “organic,”  as  ap- 
plied to  any  substance,  in  no  way  relates  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  life.  The  materials  which  compose  the  living  body 
are,  of  course,  “ organic  ” in  the  main,  but  they  are  equally  so 
after  death  has  occurred — at  any  rate  for  a certain  time — and 
some  of  them  continue  to  be  so  for  an  indefinite  period  after 
life  has  departed.  Sugar,  for  example,  is  an  organic  product ; 
but  in  itself  it  is  of  course  dead,  and  it  retains  its  stability  after 
the  organism  which  produced  it  has  lost  all  vitality. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish the  various  organic  substances,  whether  directly  pro- 
duced by  living  beings,  or  secondarily  formed  by  chemical 
processes  of  different  kinds:  (i)  Inorganic  bodies  are  com- 
posed of  a large  number  of  elements ; and  these  elements  are 
either  simple  and  uncombined,  or  they  are  associated  into 
simple  compounds,  which  rarely  consist  of  more  than  two  or 
three  elements  united,  and  are  therefore  called  “ binary  ” or 
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“ternary”  compounds.  On  the  other  hand,  organic  bodies 
are  composed  of  few  elements,  and  these  are  always  com- 
bined. Indeed  there  are  only  four  principal  organic  elements 
— namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  ; and  of 
these  the  first  is  so  much  the  most  important,  that  Organic 
Chemistry  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  “ Chemistry  of 
Carbon.”  Furthermore,  the  combinations  of  the  elements  in 
organic  compounds  are  complex,  the  resulting  substances  being 
mostly  “ternary,”  “quaternary,”  or  “quinary”  compounds; 
and  there  is  generally  a larger  number  of  atoms  or  equivalents 
of  the  combining  elements  than  is  usually  the  case  among  in- 
organic bodies.  Thus,  carbonate  of  lime  consists  of  no  more 
than  one  atom  of  calcium,  one  of  carbon,  and  three  of  oxy- 
gen. On  the  other  hand,  albumen,  which  may  be  taken  as 
a typical  organic  substance,  consists  of  144  atoms  of  carbon, 
no  atoms  of  hydrogen,  18  atoms  of  nitrogen,  42  atoms  of 
oxygen,  and  2 atoms  of  sulphur.  Haemoglobin  (the  red  col- 
ouring-matter of  the  blood),  again,  is  stated  by  Thudichum  to 
consist  of  no  less  than  1875  atoms  of  no  more  than  six  ele- 
ments. Iron,  however,  exists  in  the  blood,  not  improbably  in 
its  elemental  condition ; and  copper  has  been  detected  in  the 
liver  of  the  mammalia,  and  largely  in  the  red  colouring-matter 
of  the  feathers  of  certain  birds,  in  the  latter  instance  being  in 
a condition  of  loose  chemical  combination. 

(2.)  As  the  result  of  the  large  number  of  atoms  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  organic  bodies,  we  find  that  substances 
of  this  class  are  singularly  unstable — the  stability  of  all  chemi- 
cal combinations,  even  amongst  inorganic  bodies,  generally  de- 
creasing in  direct  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  atoms 
associated  in  the  compound.  Organic  bodies,  being  composed 
of  much  larger  aggregations  of  atoms  than  inorganic,  are  pro- 
portionately more  unstable ; and  this  instability  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  many  organic  substances  contain  nitrogen,  an 
element  of  feeble  and  undecided  affinities,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  all  those  which  are  of  natural  and  normal  occurrence  in 
the  living  body,  are  in  this  state  more  or  less  completely  per- 
meated with  water. 

Hence,  the  primary  organic  substances,  such  as  enter  di- 
rectly into  the  composition  of  living  beings,  are  so  unstable 
that  we  usually  speak  of  them  as  decomposing  or  breaking  up 
“spontaneously,”  when  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  liv- 
ing organism.  So  long  as  they  form  part  of  the  actually  living 
body,  they  are  to  some  extent  stable,  but  when  removed  from 
this  they  require  nothing  more  than  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
the  existence  of  moisture,  and  a moderate  degree  of  warmth, 
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to  insure  their  decomposition.  These  conditions,  though 
essential,  are  so  universally  present,  that  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  are  generally  considered  as  liable  to  decay  “ of  them- 
selves.” If,  however,  such  substances  be  deprived  of  access 
of  air,  or  be  frozen,  or  have  their  water  driven  off  by  desicca- 
tion, they  are  capable  of  retaining  their  chemical  composition 
for  an  apparently  indefinite  period  of  time ; and  one  or  other 
of  these  conditions  is  carried  out  in  all  processes  which  have 
as  their  end  the  preservation  unchanged  of  the  organic  sub- 
stances which  form  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants. 


3.  Differences  between  Dead  and  Living  Bodies. 

Whilst  all  living  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are 
composed  essentially  of  organic  substances,  there  are  never- 
theless associated  with  the  living  organism  larger  or  smaller 
amounts  of  matter  which  is  practically  dead.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  numerous  secondary  organic  products  which  at 
no  time  enter  into  the  composition  of  living  bodies,  and  which 
are  therefore  just  as  much  “dead”  substances  as  the  genuine 
inorganic  substances. 

The  general  distinctions  between  dead  and  living  matter  are 
the  following : — 

a.  Mode  of  Increase. — Living  bodies  possess  the  power  of 
taking  into  their  interior  certain  materials  (food),  foreign  to 
those  composing  their  own  substance,  and  of  converting  these 
into  the  materials  of  which  they  are  themselves  built  up.  This 
process  is  known  as  “assimilation,”  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this 
that  living  bodies  grow.  The  growth  of  the  organism,  there- 
fore, and  its  increase  in  size,  is  not  effected  by  the  mere 
addition  of  matter  from  the  outside,  but  by  the  taking  of 
matter  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  its  modification 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  dead  bodies  increase  in  size  (as 
crystals  do  in  supersaturated  solutions),  this  is  effected  simply 
by  the  addition  of  particles  from  the  outside,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  by  the  “accretion,”  instead  of  by  the 
“ intussusception,”  of  matter.  The  newly  added  particles 
undergo  no  change  from  their  previous  constitution,  and  the 
essential  element  of  “assimilation”  is  thus  wanting,  so  that 
the  process  is  in  no  sense  one  of  “growth”  properly  so  called. 

b.  Cyclical  Change. — All  dead  matter  tends  to  assume  a 
condition  of  permanent  stability  and  repose.  Living  matter, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  its  ten- 
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dency  to  pass  through  a series  of  cyclical  changes,  all  the 
actions  of  living  bodies  being  accompanied  by  a correspond- 
ing destruction  of  the  matter  by  which  these  actions  are 
effected.  All  these  cyclical  changes  are  effected  by  the  slow 
but  incessant  reduction  of  the  living  matter  of  the  organism  to 
the  non-living  condition.  Active  life,  therefore,  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  the  constant  destruction  of  portions  of  the  liv- 
ing matter  of  the  body ; and  to  meet  the  loss  thus  caused,  it 
is  necessary  that  a corresponding  amount  of  non-living  matter 
should  be  constantly  “ assimilated,”  and  raised  from  the  statical 
condition  of  dead  matter  to  the  dynamical  condition  of  living 
matter.  The  matter  composing  the  organism  is  thus  in  a state 
of  constant  flux,  and  the  processes  by  which  the  living  matter 
of  the  body  is  incessantly  undergoing  destruction  and  repair 
are  grouped  together  under  the  head  of  “ metabolic  ” processes. 

c.  Relations  to  the  outside  World. — Dead  bodies  are  subject 
to  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  of  the  universe,  and  have 
no  power  of  suspending  these  forces,  or  modifying  their  action, 
even  for  a limited  period.  On  the  other  hand,  living  bodies, 
whilst  subject  to  the  same  forces,  are  the  seat  of  something  in 
virtue  of  which  they  can  override,  suspend,  or  modify  the 
actions  of  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  by  which  dead 
bodies  are  exclusively  governed.  Dead  matter  is  completely 
passive,  unable  to  originate  motion,  and  equally  unable  to 
arrest  it  when  once  originated.  Living  matter,  so  long  as  it 
is  living,  is  the  seat  of  energy , and  can  overcome  the  primary 
law  of  the  inertia  of  matter.  However  humble  it  may  be, 
and  even  if  permanently  rooted  to  one  place,  every  living 
body  possesses,  in  some  part  or  other,  or  at  some  period  of 
its  existence,  the  power  of  independent  and  spontaneous 
movement  — a power  possessed  by  nothing  that  is  dead. 
Similarly,  the  chemical  forces,  which  work  unresisted  amongst 
the  particles  of  dead  matter,  are  in  the  living  organism 
directed  harmoniously  to  given  ends,  their  action  regulated 
under  definite  laws,  and  their  natural  working  often  strikingly 
modified,  or  even  temporarily  suspended,  and  this  as  effectu- 
ally and  as  perfectly  in  the  humblest  as  in  the  highest  of 
created  beings. 

As  a result  of  this,  dead  bodies  exhibit  nothing  but  reactions , 
and  these  purely  of  a physical  and  chemical  nature,  whilst  they 
show  no  tendency  to  pass  through  periodical  changes  of  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  living  bodies  exhibit  distinct  actions , and 
are  pre-eminently  characterised  by  their  tendency  to  pass 
through  a series  of  cyclical  changes,  which  follow  one  another 
in  a regular  and  determinate  sequence. 
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d.  Reproduction . — Every  living  body  has  the  power  of  re- 
producing its  like.  Directly  or  indirectly,  every  living  body 
has  the  power  of  giving  off  minute  portions  of  its  own  sub- 
stance, which,  under  proper  conditions,  will  be  developed  into 
the  likeness  of  the  parent. 


4.  Nature,  Conditions,  and  Origin  of  Life. 

Life  has  been  variously  defined  by  different  writers.  Bichat 
defines  it  as  “ the  sum  total  of  the  functions  which  resist 
death;”  Treviranus,  as  “the  constant  uniformity  of  pheno- 
mena with  diversity  of  external  influences;”  Duges,  as  “the 
special  activity  of  organised  bodies ; ” and  Bedard,  as  “ organ- 
isation in  action.”  All  these  definitions,  however,  are  more  or 
less  objectionable,  since  they  either  really  mean  nothing,  or 
the  assumption  underlies  them  that  life  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  organisation.  In  point  of  fact,  no  rigid  definition 
of  life  appears  to  be  at  present  possible,  and  it  is  best  to  regard 
it  as  being  simply  a tendency  exhibited  by  certain  forms  of 
matter,  under  certain  conditions,  to  pass  through  a series  of 
changes  in  a more  or  less  definite  and  determinate  sequence. 
The  essential  phenomenon  of  vitality  is,  therefore,  in  the 
■words  of  Herbert  Spencer,  “ the  continuous  adjustment  of 
internal  relations  to  external  relations,”  and  life,  in  its  effect , 
is  the  totality  of  the  functions  of  a living  being.  Life,  how- 
ever, may  also  be  considered  as  a cause , since  amongst  the 
phenomena  presented  by  all  living  beings  there  are  some 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  action  of  known  physical  or 
chemical  laws,  and  which,  therefore,  temporarily  at  any  rate, 
we  must  term  “vital,”  without  in  any  way  thereby  implying 
that  they  are  not  dependent  upon  material  causes. 

Whilst  the  nature  of  life  thus  does  not  admit  of  rigid  defini- 
tion, we  find  that  the  phenomena  of  vitality  can  only  be  mani- 
fested under  certain  conditions , some  of  these  being  intrinsic 
and  indispensable,  whilst  others  are  extrinsic , and  not  in  them- 
selves, or  collectively,  essential. 

The  only  intrinsic  condition  of  life  appears  to  be  the  exist- 
ence of  a special  “ physical  basis,”  as  it  has  been  termed.  We 
do  not  find,  namely,  that  the  phenomena  of  vitality  can  be 
manifested  by  any  and  every  form  of  matter.  On  the  contrary, 
and  as  might  have  been  expected  upon  a priori  grounds,  all 
living  bodies  appear  to  be  composed  of  a special  substance, 
which  is  the  material  basis  of  life,  and  which  seems  to  be  sub- 
stantially identical  in  all  alike.  No  living  body  is  throughout 
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composed  of  this  living  basis,  but  all  contain  a greater  or 
smaller  amount  of  other  materials,  which  are  in  one  sense 
dead.  The  real  phenomena  of  vitality  are  conditioned,  there- 
fore, by  certain  special  portions  of  the  organism,  which  are 
alone  formed  of  this  living  matter ; and  this  matter  in  chemical 
composition  and  physical  characters  appears  to  be  identical  in 
all  living  beings  whether  animal  or  vegetable.1  To  this  phy- 
sical basis  the  names  of  “ protoplasm  ” or  “bioplasm”  are 
applied.  The  lowest  organisms  consist  of  little  else  but 
simple  unmodified  protoplasm ; but  even  in  the  most  com- 
plex organisms  it  can  be  shown  that  their  essential  parts,  in 
which  alone  vitality  is  inherent,  are  similarly  composed  of 
protoplasmic  matter. 

As  regards  its  chemical  nature,  protoplasm  belongs  to  the 
great  group  of  substances  which  are  known  as  “ albuminoids  ” 
or  “proteids,”  and  of  which  albumen  or  white-of-egg  is  a 
typical  example.  It  is  composed  of  the  four  elements,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  united  into  a proximate  com- 
pound, and  it  is  seen  in  a moderately  pure  form  in  the  yelk 
of  eggs,  in  the  contents  of  growing  cells,  in  white  blood-cor- 
puscles, and  in  many  of  the  lower  forms  of  life.  Examined 
microscopically,  protoplasm  presents  itself  as  a clear,  viscid, 
or  semi-fluid  substance,  commonly  containing  minute  granules, 
and  usually  small  clear  spaces  (“vacuoles”),  but  not  exhibiting 
a composition  out  of  definite  parts  or  “ organs.”  It  always 
contains  more  or  less  water,  and  its  precise  consistence  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  this  which  may  be  present. 

Protoplasm,  further,  belongs  to  the  group  of  substances 
which  are  known  as  “ colloids,”  being  incapable  of  crystallisa- 
tion, and  having  little  or  no  power  of  diffusing  itself  through 
the  pores  of  an  animal  membrane.  Hence,  protoplasm  can 
be  stored  within  the  organism,  and  retained  without  loss  within 
the  delicate  walls  of  cells.  Protoplasm  always  contains,  how- 
ever, a larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  certain  mineral  substances, 
which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  so-called  “crystalloids,”  be- 
ing capable  of  crystallisation,  and  having  the  power  of  ready 
transmission  through  animal  membranes. 

Lastly,  protoplasm  is  solidified  or  “ coagulated  ” by  exposure 


1 It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  living  matter  which  we  designate 
by  the  convenient  term  of  “protoplasm”  has  universally  and  in  all  cases 
a constant  and  undeviating  chemical  composition  ; and  there  is,  indeed, 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  also  certain  that  there  are 
other  materials,  the  exact  use  of  which  we  do  not  at  present  know,  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  probably  even  in  its 
humblest  manifestations. 
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to  a temperature  of  from  no°  to  120°  F.,  and  is  stained  of  a 
red  colour  by  immersion  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine. 

In  its  living  condition,  protoplasm  exhibits  the  phenomena 
which  are  characteristic  of  living  beings  in  general.  Thus 
living  protoplasm,  in  its  simplest  and  most  elementary  forms, 
has  the  power  of  assimilating  foreign  materials,  and  hence  is 
able  to  nourish  itself  and  to  grow.  Similarly,  living  protoplasm 
has  the  power  of  detaching  portions  of  its  own  substance, 
which  may  become  developed  into  new  and  independent 
beings.  Again,  living  protoplasm  has  the  power  of  movement. 
This  power  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  when  the  protoplasm  is 
confined  within  a rigid  outer  wall  or  envelope  • but  even  in 
such  cases — as  in  vegetable  cells — we  may  often  observe  a 
circulation  or  “ rotation  ” of  the  enclosed  granules,  when  the 
protoplasm  is  diluted  with  water.  If  the  protoplasm  is  not 
confined  within  a rigid  envelope,  it  possesses  the  power  of 
throwing  out  longer  or  shorter  prolongations  or  processes  of 
its  own  substance  (“  pseudopodia  ”),  by  means  of  which  it  can 
obtain  food,  or,  if  free,  move  about  (fig.  1).  Nor  is  this  power 
of  emitting  “ pseudopodia  ” restricted  to  animal  protoplasm, 
since  it  is  seen  in  various  of  the  lower  plants ; and  Dr  Francis 
Darwin  has  shown  that  the  cells  of  the  glandular  hairs  of  the 
Common  Teasel  ( Dipsacus  sylvestris ) emit  mobile  filaments  of 
protoplasm  quite  similar  to  the  “ pseudopodia”  of  many  of  the 
lower  animals.  Lastly,  we  may  infer  that  living  protoplasm,  in 
all  its  forms,  is  endowed  with  some  power  of  sensation,  though 
it  is  not  possible  to  prove  this  positively. 

While  protoplasm  is  the  only  essential  or  intrinsic  condition 
of  life,  the  phenomena  of  active  vitality  can  nevertheless  not 
be  manifested  except  under  certain  non-essential  or  extrinsic 
conditions.  In  the  absence  of  these  extrinsic  conditions,  the 
organism  may  remain  for  a longer  or  a shorter  period  in  a 
state  of  “ dormant  ” or  “ potential  ” vitality,  as  is  seen  in  the 
eggs  of  many  animals  and  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  or  as  may 
occur  in  some  cases  even  in  adult  animals  or  plants.  The 
principal  extrinsic  conditions  of  life  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  presence  of  zoater,  living  protoplasm  invariably  con- 
taining a larger  or  smaller  amount  of  water.  Complete  expul- 
sion of  water  from  the  organism  is  probably  invariably  fatal ; 
but  ordinary  desiccation,  though  it  abolishes  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  active  vitality,  is  nevertheless  not  necessarily  destruc- 
tive to  life.  Thus  many  minute  organisms  (such  as  Rotifers, 
Nematoids,  and  Infusorians)  may  pass  under  desiccation  into 
a condition  of  suspended  or  dormant  vitality,  becoming  again 
active  when  water  is  supplied  to  them. 
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2.  A certain  temperature,  varying  from  near  the  freezing- 
point  to  i2o°  or  130°  F.  As  regards  the  higher  animals,  the 
vital  resistance  to  changes  of  temperature  is  slight,  and  an) 


Fig  1. — Protogenes porrecta,  one  of  the  Monera  (after  Max  Schultze),  greatly  enlarged. 
The  organism  consists  of  a naked  mass  of  granular  protoplasm,  which  has  the  power 
of  emitting  long  thread-like  pseudopodia. 


great  alteration  of  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body,  either 
in  the  way  of  elevation  or  reduction,  is  generally  fatal.  Such 
changes,  however,  if  not  excessive,  and  if  slowly  produced, 
may  only  give  rise  to  a condition  of  dormant  vitality.  Thus, 
many  of  the  higher  animals  under  a prolonged  reduction  of 
temperature  pass  into  a condition  of  “ winter-torpidity  ” (“hi- 
bernation”). In  this  state  the  animal  functions  of  locomotion 
and  sensation  are  wholly  abolished,  and  the  purely  vegetative 
functions  of  nutrition  (such  as  respiration,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  like)  are  reduced  to  their  minimum. 
Among  the  higher  animals,  this  condition  is  only  possible  in 
such  forms  as  can  previously  accumulate  a large  store  of  fat 
and  albumen  (as,  for  example,  in  the  Hedgehog  and  the  Brown 
Bear).  Conversely,  a long-continued  maintenance  of  the  tern- 
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perature  of  the  body  at  a level  higher  than  is  compatible  with 
active  life,  may  give  rise  to  a condition  of  “ summer-torpidity  ” 
( “ aestivation  ”).  In  this  case  the  suspension  of  active  vitality 
is  apparently  due  to  the  abstraction  from  the  tissues  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  water.  A temporary  torpidity  of  this  kind  may 
be  produced  in  any  climate  in  small  organisms  (Rotifers, 
Infusoria,  & c.) ; or  it  occurs  in  hot  climates  as  a periodic 
phenomenon  even  among  the  higher  animals  ( Crocodilia , Lepi- 
dosiren , &c.). 

As  regards  the  lower  organisms,  the  vital  resistance  to 
changes  of  temperature  is  often  very  great.  Many  of  the  lower 
forms  of  life  can  be  frozen  without  thereby  suffering  more  than 
a temporary  suspension  of  vitality ; while  certain  microscopic 
types  (bacteria  and  vibrios)  have  been  shown  in  some  cases  to 
successfully  withstand  exposure  to  a temperature  considerably 
higher  than  the  boiling-point  of  water. 

3.  The  presence  of  free  oxygen. — As  active  life  is  dependent 
upon  the  oxidation  of  the  living  matter  of  the  body,  the 
presence  of  free  oxygen  may  be  considered  as  normally  essen- 
tial. There  are,  however,  certain  of  the  lower  types  of  life 
(bacteria  and  vibrios)  which  appear  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  active  vitality,  even  when 
deprived  of  oxygen. 

4.  There  are,  finally,  certain  extrinsic  conditions,  such  as 
the  presence  of  sun-light,  which  are  essential  for  the  main- 
tenance of  life  as  a whole,  though  by  no  means  necessarily 
demanded  for  the  life  of  individuals.  Thus,  vegetable  life  is 
as  a whole  dependent  upon  sun-light ; and  though  animals  can 
subsist  in  darkness,  animal  life  is  in  reality  dependent  upon 
plant-life,  so  that  the  total  absence  of  the  sun  would  extinguish 
all  life  whatever. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  living  matter,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  origin  of  life,  it  is  to  be  noted  in  the  first 
place  that  the  question  is  one  involving  two  separate  problems, 
which  are  essentially  distinct,  and  which  under  no  circum- 
stances could  be  solved  by  similar  means.  One  of  these 
problems  relates  to  the  origin  of  life  upon  the  earth  in  the 
beginning,  and  deals  with  the  question  as  to  how  the  pri- 
mordial living  beings  were  produced.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  is,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, since  Geology  has  rendered  it  abundantly  plain  that 
we  need  never  hope  to  find  any  scientific  evidence,  direct  or 
indirect,  which  would  justify  us  in  forming  anything  beyond  a 
more  or  less  probable  hypothesis  on  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  question  as  to  how  living 
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beings  are  produced  now , and  this  is  a problem  wholly  within 
the  sphere  of  legitimate  scientific  investigation.  Up  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  scientific  observers 
generally  believed  that  living  beings  might  be  produced  de  novo 
from  dead  matter,  under  suitable  conditions,  without  the  pre- 
existence of  similar  living  beings.  This  supposed  production 
of  living  beings  directly  from  dead  matter  constitutes  what  has 
been  called  “spontaneous  generation,”  generatio  equivoca , or 
“ abiogenesis.”  With  regard  to  the  higher  animals  and  plants, 
there  is,  of  course,  the  absolute  certainty  that  new  individuals 
can  only  be  produced  by  reproduction,  and  therefore  through 
the  medium  of  pre-existing  individuals  of  the  same  kind.  The 
question  of  abiogenesis  is  thus  narrowed  at  the  present  day  to 
the  alleged  equivocal  generation  of  certain  low  forms  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  all  of  which  are  microscopic,  and  most 
of  which  can  only  be  examined  under  high  powers  of  the 
microscope.  The  theory  of  abiogenesis  is  that  under  certain 
circumstances  dead  matter  may  build  itself  up  into  living 
matter,  without  the  intervention  of  already  existing  protoplasm  ; 
and  that  this  process  has  not  only  occurred  once,  but  has 
always  been,  and  still  is,  regularly  and  constantly  going  on. 
Without  entering  here  into  the  complicated,  and  in  many  re- 
spects contradictory,  experimental  evidence  upon  this  subject, 
it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  not  in  the  meanwhile  any  suffi- 
cient scientific  basis  for  the  belief  that  even  the  simplest  forms 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life  are  at  the  present  day  produced 
by  any  process  of  abiogenetic  generation.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  with  the  first  beginnings  of  life,  living  protoplasm  is 
now  invariably  derived  from  pre-existent  living  protoplasm. 


5.  Elementary  Forms  of  Living  Matter. 

A single  microscopic  mass  of  protoplasm  may  be  capable  of 
performing  all  the  great  vital  functions,  and  may  thus  consti- 
tute an  entire  and  independent  organism.  Even  the  highest 
and  most  complex  organisms  begin  their  life  as  a single  minute 
mass  of  protoplasm,  and  in  their  most  fully  developed  condi- 
tion are  essentially  aggregates  of  such  masses. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  simple  structureless  protoplasm 
is  in  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  vital 
phenomena,  but  such  protoplasm  usually  presents  itself  under 
some  definite  form.  The  most  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  fundamental,  form  under  which  protoplasm  presents 
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itself,  is  that  of  what  is  termed  a “ cell,”  and  we  may  therefore 
regard  this  as  the  vital  unit.  A “cell,”  in  the  strict  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  consists  of  a mass  of  protoplasm  (the  “cell- 
contents  ”),  surrounded  by  a more  or  less  rigid  envelope  (the 
“cell-wall”),  and  having  in  its  interior  a central  vesicular  or 
solid  body  (“the  nucleus”),  within  which  there  is  usually  a 
still  smaller  body  (the  “ nucleolus  ”).  Such  a cell  (fig.  2,  A) 
may  be  microscopic  in  size,  or  may  attain  considerable  dimen- 
sions (as  in  the  ovular  cell  of  many  animals). 


Fig.  2.— A,  Isolated  cell  (ovum  of  a Sea-Urchin),  greatly  enlarged,  to  Cell-wall  (vitelline 
membrane  ”);/ Protoplasmic  cell-contents  (“yelk");  n Nucleus  (“germinal  ves- 
icle”)Nucleolus  (“  germinal  spot  ”).  B,  A vegetable  cell,  greatly  enlarged,  to 
Cell-wall;  p Protoplasmic  cell-contents,  showing  large  spaces  or  “vacuoles”  (w), 
filled  with  sap ; « Nucleus,  with  two  nucleoli.  C,  Gymnocyte  or  naked  cell  (young 
Amaba ),  greatly  enlarged,  ec  External  layer  of  clear  protoplasm  (“  ectoplasm  ”)  ; 
en  Internal  mass  of  fluid,  granular  protoplasm  (“endoplasm”);  n Nucleus;  v One 
of  the  “vacuoles”  in  the  endoplasm;  cv  Large,  permanent,  contractile  vacuole 
(“  contractile  vesicle  ”).  (After  Fol,  Sachs,  and  Leidy.) 

The  “ cell-wall,”  or  outer  envelope  of  the  cell,  may  be  re- 
garded as  formed  by  chemical  change  of  the  external  layer  of 
the  cell-contents.  It  is  thin  in  young  cells,  but  is  liable  to  be- 
come thicker  with  age,  the  nutrition  of  the  cell  being  thereby 
interfered  with,  since  the  thickness  of  the  wall  prevents  the 
free  interchange  of  matter  between  the  internal  protoplasm  and 
the  external  medium.  The  cell-wall  may  be  imperforate,  but 
it  is  often  tubulated  or  porous,  thus  allowing  the  contained 
protoplasm  to  give  out  external  processes  (as  in  the  ovular  cell 
of  many  animals),  or  permitting  a direct  connection  between 
the  protoplasm  of  adjoining  cells  (as  in  many  plants).  As  a 
rule,  the  cell-wall  is  composed  of  some  albuminoid  substance, 
in  the  case  of  animal  cells;  but  is  formed  of  cellulose  or 
woody  matter  in  vegetable  cells. 

The  “ cell-contents  ” are  primitively  composed  of  protoplasm 
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(fig.  2,  A,  p),  through  which  are  scattered  numerous  granules 
(probably  of  a fatty  nature),  along,  in  many  cases,  with  minute 
clear  globular  spaces,  which  are  occupied  by  fluid,  and  which 
are  termed  “ vacuoles  ” (fig.  2,  B,  v).  As  the  cell  becomes 
older,  the  protoplasm  gradually  becomes  reduced  in  amount, 
and  it  may  finally  become  wholly  replaced  by  some  other  sub- 
stance (such  as  fat).  As  the  cell-wall  is  more  or  less  rigid,  the 
contained  protoplasm  cannot  throw  out  processes  or  “ pseudo 
podia,”  except  in  cases  where  the  cell-wall  may  be  porous. 
An  internal  circulation,  or  “ rotation,”  of  the  protoplasm,  is, 
however,  often  observable. 

The  “ nucleus,”  or  “ endoplast,”  of  the  cell  is  a hollow  or 
solid  body,  of  variable  form,  contained  within  the  protoplas- 
mic cell-contents  (fig.  2,  n).  It  is  usually  deeply  stained  by 
carmine,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  centre  for  the 
vital  activity  of  the  cell.  Very  often  the  nucleus  becomes 
smaller,  or  disappears  altogether,  as  the  cell  grows  older.  In 
other  cases,  more  than  a single  nucleus  may  be  present.  The 
“ nucleolus  ” is  a still  smaller  body,  contained  within  the  nu- 
cleus, and  sometimes  in  turn  containing  a central  spot  of  still 
more  minute  dimensions.  The  nucleolus  sometimes  gives  off 
radiating  threads  or  processes  of  protoplasm  (fig.  2,  A,  n'). 

A typical  “ cell  ” is  constituted  as  above  described,  and  we 
may  regard  this  as  pre-eminently  the  elementary  form  of  living 
matter.  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  to  find  that  certain  of  the 
structures  which  are  present  in  a typical  “ cell  ” may  be  want- 
ing in  an  elementary  mass  of  protoplasm.  Thus  the  external 
envelope  or  “cell-wall”  is  commonly  wanting,  the  vital  unit 
then  consisting  of  a mass  of  granular  and  vacuolated  proto- 
plasm, with  a nucleus  and  nucleolus,  but  without  a definite 
investment.  Such  a structure  has  been  termed  a “gymno- 
cyte”  (fig.  2,  C).  In  such  cases,  though  no  definite  “wall”  is 
present,  it  is  usual  to  find  that  the  outer  layer  of  the  proto- 
plasm (“  ectoplasm  ”)  is  comparatively  firm,  and  at  the  same 
time  clear  and  free  from  granules ; while  the  internal  proto- 
plasm (“endoplasm”)  is  comparatively  fluid,  and  is  filled  with 
granules  and  vacuoles.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  a restraining 
wall,  the  protoplasm  of  a “gymnocyte”  has  the  power  of 
throwing  out  variable  and  temporary  processes  of  its  own 
substance  (“pseudopodia”),  by  means  of  which  it  obtains 
food  and  moves  about. 

In  other  cases,  again,  not  only  is  the  cell -wall  absent, 
but  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus  are  likewise  not  developed. 
In  such  a case  we  have  to  deal  simply  with  an  independent 
mass  of  granular  protoplasm  without  a central  nucleus,  or  a 
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Fig.  3. — Protamceba  />ri»iitiva,  a “cytode,” 
or  non  - nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm, 
greatly  enlarged  (after  Haeckel).  A,  An 
individual  with  a single  pseudopodium  pro- 
truded ; B,  Another  individual,  dividing  by 
transverse  cleavage  into  two  portions. 


containing-wall,  and  to  such  Haeckel  has  given  the  name  of  a 
“ cytode  ” (fig.  3).  In  some  cases,  both  among  animals  and 
plants,  a number  of  cytodes  may  join  together  to  form  a 
sort  of  reticulation,  to  which 
the  name  of  “ plasmodium  ” 
is  applied. 

While  we  may  consider  the 
“cell”  as  the  normal  vital 
unit,  it  will  be  evident  from 
the  above  that  the  simplest 
expression  of  life  is  truly  to 
be  found  in  the  living  proto- 
plasm, and  that  the  cell-wall, 
nucleus,  and  nucleolus  are 
subsidiary  to  this,  and  com- 
paratively non-essential. 

A single  microscopic  mass 
of  protoplasm — whether  in  the 

form  of  a cell,  a gymnocyte,  or  a cytode — may  constitute  an 
entire  organism.  Such  a mass  of  protoplasm  has  therefore 
the  power  not  only  of  nourishing  itself,  but  also  of  giving  rise 
by  reproduction  to  new  masses  of  protoplasm  similar  to  itself. 
The  principal  methods  by  which  a primitive  mass  of  proto- 
plasm reproduces  itself  are  twofold.  In  the  first  of  these 
methods  (fig.  4),  the  original  mass  of  protoplasm  throws  out 
a bud  or  process  of  its  own 
substance  at  some  point  in  its 
periphery.  This  bud  gradu- 
ally increases  in  size,  while  its 
connection  with  the  parent 
mass  becomes  more  and  more 
constricted.  Ultimately,  the 
bud  is  thrown  off  as  a newr 
and  independent  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm, and  it  may  develop 
a new  nucleus,  nucleolus,  and 
cell-wall.  The  above  mode  of 
increase  is  not  unusual  both  , 

amnnir  nnimnl  and  vecrpfahlp  Fig.  4.— Cells  of  the  Yeast-plant,  producing 

among  ammai  ana  vegetauie  fresh  cells  by  a process  cf  gemmation, 
cells,  and  it  constitutes  what  Magnified  2800  diameters.  (After  Beale.) 

is  known  as  “gemmation.”  A 

still  more  common  mode,  in  which  a primitive  mass  of  proto- 
plasm multiplies  itself,  is  by  a simple  division  of  its  substance 
into  tw^o  or  more  parts,  constituting  what  is  known  as  “ cleav- 
age” or  “fission.”  In  this  process  (fig.  5),  the  protoplasm 
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Fig.  5. — Cleavage  of  the  yelk  of  the  ovum  of 
Asctiris  nigrovenosa.  (After  Kolliker.) 


divides  itself  into  two  nearly  equal  halves,  the  cleavage  being 
generally  preceded  by  a partition  of  the  nucleus  into  two 
nuclei.  The  process  is,  however,  really  independent  of  the 

nucleus,  as  it  commonly 
takes  places  in  a mass  of 
protoplasm  (“cytode”)  in 
which  a nucleus  is  not  de- 
veloped (fig.  3).  A third, 
less  common,  method  of 
reproduction  is  what  is 
termed  the  “endogenous” 
production  of  new  cells. 
This  is  constituted  by  the 
appearance  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  primitive  cell  of  a larger  or  smaller  number  of 
secondary  nuclei,  round  which  the  protoplasm  gradually  segre- 
gates itself  to  form  so  many  daughter  cells. 

As  has  been  seen,  a single  cell,  gymnocyte,  or  cytode  may 

constitute  an  entire  and  indepen- 
dent organism.  In  such  cases,  the 
masses  of  protoplasm  produced  by 
one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  multiplication  are  sep- 
arated from  the  parent,  to  lead  an 
independent  life  as  new  organisms. 
In  the  great  majority  of  animals  and 
plants,  however,  the  new  masses  of 
protoplasm,  produced  as  above,  are 
not  separated  from  the  parent  mass, 
but  remain  connected  with  it  and 
with  one  another.  Hence  the  higher 
animals  and  plants  are  “multicellu- 
lar,” the  primitive  ovular  cell  being 
ultimately  converted  into  an  aggre- 
gate of  cells,  constituting  the  adult  or- 
ganism. The  life  of  such  an  aggre- 
„.  . _ , f gate  is  the  combined  life  of  its  con- 

Fig.  6.— Embryo  (“  planula  ) of  0 . . , . , 

a Coelenterate  animal,  greatly  Stltlient  UllltS  \ Dllt  CclCn  Cell  Ol  the 

po^fdSfmany Ln^roducedT^  ag§regate  haS  a ^ °f  its  Own,  which 
the  division  of  the  primitive  ovu-  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  whole 

lar  cell ; and  the  cells  which  form  • i • • 1 j , r • , 

the  outer  layer  of  the  body  ( ec ) OT^ciniSnij  3.T1Q  IS  independent  of  it. 

are  different  to  those  forming  the  Moreover,  in  these  multicellular  ag- 

gregates  (fig.  6),  the  constituent  cells 

usually  come  in  the  course  of  growth  to  lose  their  primitive 

similarity.  They  become  variously  modified,  or  “ differenti- 
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ated,”  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  thus  constituting 
the  so-called  “ tissues  ” of  the  body.  The  chief  groups  of 
tissues  are  the  “connective  tissues ” (ordinary  connective  tis- 
sue, cartilage,  bone,  &c.),  the  “epithelial  tissues”  (epithelium, 
epidermis),  the  “ muscular  tissues  ” (voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscles),  and  the  “ nervous  tissues  ” (nerve-cells  and  nerve- 
fibres).  Each  tissue  discharges  its  own  function  in  the  econ- 
omy; and  they  are  usually  so  combined  with  one  another 
as  to  give  rise  in  the  higher  animals  and  plants  to  those 
definite  parts  or  structures  which  are  known  as  “ organs.” 
All  living  beings  which  possess  such  definite  “organs”  are 
said  to  be  “ organised.”  As  has  been  already  seen,  however, 
“organisation”  is  not  essential  to  life,  all  the  fundamental 
phenomena  of  vitality  being  manifested  by  apparently  struc- 
tureless protoplasm. 


6.  Aspects  in  which  a Living  Being  may  be  studied. 

Every  living  being,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  may  be 
studied  from  various  points  of  view,  its  investigation  from 
each  of  which  constitutes  a special  branch  of  biological 
science.  The  aspects  under  which  a living  being  requires  to 
be  studied,  in  order  to  obtain  a complete  history  of  it,  are  the 
following  : — 

1.  Morphology. — The  first  and  most  important  knowledge 
which  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  with  regard  to  any  animal 
relates  to  its  external  and  internal  structure.  This  constitutes 
what  is  known  as  “ Morphology,”  and  embraces  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  its  internal  and  external  organisation  (anatomy), 
but  also  an  acquaintance  with  such  superficial  features  as 
colour  and  the  like,  which  are  not  strictly  anatomical.  The 
term  “ Histology  ” is  further  employed  to  designate  that  branch 
of  Morphology  which  is  specially  occupied  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  minute  or  microscopical  tissues. 

2.  Physiology. — Having  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  form 
and  structure  of  a living  being,  we  have  next  to  study  its  vital 
functions,  this  constituting  the  science  of  “ Physiology.” 
Under  this  head  we  have  to  investigate  all  the  functions 
exercised  by  living  bodies,  or  by  the  various  definite  parts  or 
organs  of  which  most  animals  are  composed.  All  these  func- 
tions come  under  three  heads  : — i.  Functions  of  Nutrition , 
divisible  into  functions  of  absorption  and  metamorphosis, 
comprising  those  functions  which  are  necessary  for  the  growth 
and  maintenance  of  the  organism.  2.  Functions  of  Reproduc- 
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tion,  whereby  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  is  secured.  3. 
Functions  of  Relation , comprising  all  those  functions  (such  as 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion)  by  which  the  external  world 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  organism,  and  the  organism 
in  turn  reacts  upon  the  external  world. 

Of  these  three,  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduction 
are  often  collectively  called  the  functions  of  organic  or  vege- 
tative life,  as  being  common  to  animals  and  plants ; while  the 
functions  of  relation  are  called  the  animal  functions,  as  being 
more  especially  characteristic  of,  though  not  peculiar  to, 
animals. 

3.  Dmelopment. — While  Morphology  deals  with  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  adult  being,  the  science  of  “ Develop- 
ment ” or  “ Embryology  ” is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the 
various  changes  through  which  the  organism  passes  before  it 
assumes  its  mature  and  final  characters.  As  regards  the  higher 
animals,  these  changes  are  mostly  numerous  and  complex, 
and  the  study  of  development  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
intricate  of  the  departments  of  Biological  Science. 

4.  Geographical  Distribution. — Under  this  head  is  embraced 
a knowledge  of  the  relations  of  each  living  being  to  the  world 
outside  it.  In  studying,  therefore,  the  “ Distribution  in  Space  ” 
of  an  animal,  we  have  to  investigate  the  area  which  it  now 
inhabits,  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  and  the  like. 

5.  Distribution  in  Time. — Not  only  has  each  living  being  a 
“ geographical  distribution,”  but  it  also  has  a history  as  a 
species ; though  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  organisms  possessing 
hard  parts  or  skeletons  that  we  can,  as  a rule,  investigate  this 
history.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  each  animal,  it  is  necessary 
to  investigate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  time  of  its  first  introduc- 
tion upon  the  earth,  the  duration  of  its  existence  as  a species, 
its  geographical  range  in  past  time,  and  other  similar  points. 
The  study  of  these  questions  constitutes  a special  department 
of  Biology,  to  which  the  name  of  “ Palaeontology  ” is  usually 
applied. 

6.  Classification  or  Taxonomy. — Under  this  head  are  em- 
braced all  those  points  which  are  connected  with  the  relations 
of  each  living  being  to  other  different  forms  of  life,  and  which 
serve  to  fix  the  place  occupied  by  any  given  type  in  the  entire 
series. 

7.  Evolution.  — Lastly,  there  exists  a branch  of  Biology 
which  does  not  deal  with  a living  being  as  an  individual , but 
which  investigates  the  origin  and  history  of  those  groups  of 
similar  individuals  which  constitute  what  are  understood  as 
species.  This  constitutes  the  science  of  “ Evolution.” 
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7.  Differences  between  Animals  and  Plants. 

Living  beings,  as  has  been  seen,  are  usually  divided  into 
two  great  series,  the  one  comprising  animals,  the  other 
plants ; and  in  accordance  with  this,  the  science  of  Biology  is 
broken  up  into  the  two  subordinate  sciences  of  Zoology  and 
Botany.  When  we  come,  however,  to  inquire  into  the  differ- 
ences which  distinguish  and  separate  animals  from  plants,  we 
find  that  these  are  by  no  means  so  clearly  marked  as  we  might 
have  expected.  In  individual  cases  it  is  often  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  come  to  any  decision  as  to  the  reference  of  a given 
organism  to  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  there 
are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  determination  of  this 
point  is,  with  our  present  knowledge,  largely  arbitrary.  So 
strongly,  in  fact,  has  this  difficulty  been  felt,  that  some  observers 
have  established  an  intermediate  kingdom  (the  Regnum  protis- 
ticum  of  Haeckel),  a sort  of  no-man’s-land,  for  the  reception 
of  those  debatable  organisms  which  cannot  be  definitely  and 
positively  classed  either  among  vegetables  or  among  animals. 

In  the  case  of  the  higher  animals  and  plants,  the  difficulty 
above  alluded  to  is  not  felt ; the  former  being  at  once  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  a nervous  system,  of  motor  power 
which  can  be  voluntarily  exercised,  and  of  an  internal  cavity 
fitted  for  the  reception  and  digestion  of  solid  food.  The 
higher  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  no  nervous  system 
or  organs  of  sense,  are  incapable  of  independent  locomotion, 
and  are  not  provided  with  an  internal  digestive  cavity,  their 
food  being  wholly  fluid  or  gaseous.  These  distinctions,  how- 
ever, do  not  hold  good  as  regards  the  lower  and  less  highly 
organised  members  of  the  two  kingdoms,  many  animals  having 
no  nervous  system  or  internal  digestive  cavity,  whilst  many 
plants  possess  the  power  of  locomotion ; so  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  institute  a closer  comparison  in  the  case  of  these 
lower  forms  of  life. 

a.  Form. — As  regards  external  configuration,  of  all  charac- 
ters the  most  obvious,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  absolute 
distinction  can  be  laid  down  between  plants  and  animals. 
Many  of  our  ordinary  zoophytes,  such  as  the  Hydroid  Polypes, 
the  Sea-shrubs  and  Corals — as,  indeed,  the  name  zoophyte 
implies — are  so  similar  in  external  appearance  to  plants  that 
they  were  long  described  as  such.  Many  of  the  Polyzoa  are 
equally  plant-like  in  appearance.  Amongst  the  lower  uni- 
cellular forms  of  life  (. Protozoa  and  Protophyta ),  the  resem- 
blance in  external  form  is  so  close  as  to  entirely  preclude  the 
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employment  of  this  character  in  deciding  on  the  animal  or 
vegetable  nature  of  the  organism.  Indeed,  there  are  many  of 
these  lowly-organised  beings,  such  as  the  Volvoces  (fig.  7>  c)>  as 
to  which  it  is  still  quite  uncertain  whether  they  are  properly 
referable  to  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Moreover, 
the  embryonic  forms  or  “zoospores”  of  certain  undoubted 
plants  (such  as  Protococcus  nivalis,  Vaucheria,  &c.)  are  provided 
with  ciliary  appendages,  with  which  they  swim  about  (fig.  7) 
a and  b),  thus  coming  to  closely  resemble  the  undoubtedly 
animal  Infusorians. 


Fig.  7.  — Algse  and  Infusoria,  a Ciliated  zoospores  of  Conferva;  b Ciliated  zoospore 
of  Vaucheria  ; c Volvox  globa/or,  a locomotive  fresh-water  plant  (?) ; d Euplotes 
charon , one  of  the  Infusoria.  All  greatly  magnified. 


b.  Internal  Structure. — Here,  again,  no  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
In  this  respect  all  plants  and  animals  are  fundamentally  simi- 
lar, the  essential  structural  unit  being  in  both  the  “ cell.” 

c.  Chemical  Composition. — Plants,  speaking  generally,  exhibit 
a preponderance  of  ternary  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  — such  as  starch,  cellulose,  and  sugar  — whilst 
nitrogenised  compounds  enter  more  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  animals.  Still  both  kingdoms  contain  identical  or 
representative  compounds,  though  there  may  be  a difference 
in  the  proportion  of  these  to  one  another.  Moreover,  the 
most  characteristic  of  all  vegetable  compounds — viz.,  cellulose 
— has  been  detected  in  the  outer  covering  of  the  Sea-squirts, 
or  Ascidians  (Tunicaia) ; and  the  so-called  “ glycogen,”  which 
is  secreted  by  the  liver  of  the  Mammalia,  is  closely  allied  to,  if 
not  absolutely  identical  with,  dextrine,  a substance  isomeric 
with  starch.  As  a general  rule,  however,  it  may  be  stated 
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that  the  presence  in  any  organism  of  an  external  envelope 
of  cellulose  raises  a strong  presumption  of  its  vegetable  nature. 
In  the  face,  however,  of  the  facts  above  stated,  the  presence 
of  cellulose  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  conclusive. 
Another  highly  characteristic  vegetable  compound  is  chloro- 
phyll, the  green  colouring- matter  of  plants.  Any  organism 
which  exhibits  chlorophyll  in  any  quantity,  as  a proper  ele- 
ment of  its  tissues,  is  most  probably  vegetable.  As  in  the 
case  of  cellulose,  however,  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  a certain  test,  since  it  occurs  normally  in 
certain  undoubted  animals  ( e.g .,  Hydra  viridis,  the  common 
Fresh-water  Polype;  the  Trumpet  Animalcule  or  Stentor ; cer- 
tain Planarians,  &c.). 

d.  Motor  Power. — This,  though  broadly  distinctive  of  ani- 
mals, can  by  no  means  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  them. 
Thus,  many  animals  in  their  mature  condition  are  perma- 
nently fixed,  or  attached  to  some  foreign  object;  and  the 
embryos  of  many  plants,  together  with  some  adult  forms,  are 
endowed  with  locomotive  power  by  means  of  those  vibratile, 
hair-like  processes  which  are  called  “cilia”  or  “ flagella,”  and 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  many  of  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  life.  Moreover,  many  of  the  higher  plants  exhibit 
movements  which  are  essentially  similar  to  those  presented 
by  animals,  and  which  are  quite  as  extensive  as  is  compatible 
with  their  fixed  and  rooted  condition ; while  contractility  is 
an  inherent  property  of  vegetable  protoplasm,  just  as  much  as 
it  is  of  that  of  animals. 

e.  Metabolic  Processes. — A much  more  valid  distinction  be- 
tween animals  and  plants  than  is  yielded  by  any  of  the  points 
previously  considered,  is  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  nutri- 
tive or  metabolic  processes  in  each.  Plants,  as  a whole,  differ 
from  animals  in  possessing  the  power  of  converting  inorganic 
into  organic  matter.  The  food  of  plants  consists  of  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  water,  and  certain  mineral  salts,  these  being 
materials  which  occur  in  nature  independently  of  life.  Out 
of  these  stable  inorganic  materials  the  plant  has  the  power  of 
building  up  protoplasm  and  the  other  unstable  organic  com- 
pounds of  which  its  tissues  are  composed.  More  especially, 
plants  possess  the  power,  denied  to  all  undoubted  animals, 
of  breaking  up  or  decomposing  carbonic  acid  gas,  retaining 
the  carbon  of  the  same  and  setting  free  the  oxygen.  For  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  however,  two  conditions  are  requisite — 
viz.,  the  presence  of  sun-light,  and  the  existence  in  the  plant- 
tissues  of  chlorophyll. 

As  has  been  previously  seen,  chlorophyll  is  the  green 
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colouring-matter  of  plants,  but  occurs  also  in  various  animals. 
It  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  minute  granules 
(“chlorophyll-corpuscles”),  in  the  interior  of  which  starch- 
grains  are  formed  under  the  action  of  sun-light.  As  the  power 
of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  belongs  to  the  chlorophyll- 
corpuscles,  it  follows  that  it  is  only  by  the  green  parts  of 
plants  that  this  feat  of  vital  chemistry  is  accomplished.  The 
colourless  parts  of  plants  take  no  part  in  this  action ; and 
those  plants  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  (i.e.,  Fungi)  are 
unable  to  decompose  carbonic  acid.  Hence,  such  plants 
obtain  the  organic  compounds  which  they  require  directly 
from  the  tissues  of  other  living  beings  (vegetables  or  animals), 
or  from  the  decomposing  remains  of  organisms.  What  is  the 
precise  function  of  chlorophyll  in  those  animals  which  possess 
this  colouring-matter  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  known  animal  possesses  the  power 
of  converting  inorganic  compounds  into  organic  matter,  but 
all,  mediately  or  immediately,  are  dependent  in  this  respect 
upon  plants.  All  animals,  as  far  as  is  certainly  known,  require 
ready-made  proteinaceous  matter  for  the  maintenance  of  exist- 
ence, and  this  they  can  only  obtain  in  the  first  instance  from 
plants.  Animals,  in  fact,  differ  from  plants  in  requiring  as 
food  complex  organic  bodies,  which  they  ultimately  reduce  to 
very  much  simpler  inorganic  bodies.  The  nutrition  of  animals 
is  a process  of  oxidation  or  burning,  and  consists  essentially  in 
the  conversion  of  the  energy  of  the  food  into  vital  work ; this 
conversion  being  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  food  into  living 
tissue.  Plants,  therefore,  are  the  great  manufacturers  in  nature, 
— animals  are  the  great  consumers.  The  Fungi  are,  however, 
economically  speaking,  animals.  There  are  also  various  “car- 
nivorous ” plants  (the  Sun-dew,  Venus’s  Fly-trap,  Utricularia, 
&c.)  which  are  genuine  plants  in  so  far  that  they  can  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  and  build  up  starch,  but  which  neverthe- 
less have  the  power  of  digesting  and  absorbing  ready-made 
organic  materials  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  animals  do. 

f.  Reactions  on  the  Atmosphere. — It  may  be  roughly  stated 
that  the  process  of  “ respiration  ” is  carried  out,  in  one  form 
or  another,  by  all  living  beings  alike,  however  simple  their 
structure  may  be.  The  essential  phenomenon  in  respiration, 
in  all  its  forms,  is  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  tissues,  the 
union  of  the  same  with  the  waste  carbon  of  the  body,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid  thereby  produced.  The  process 
is  therefore  one  of  the  oxidation  and  combustion  of  the 
waste  products  of  the  organism;  and  it  constitutes  just  as 
essential  a portion  of  the  vital  processes  of  plants  as  it  does 
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of  those  of  animals.  There  is,  however,  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  animals  and  plants  as  regards  their  reaction 
upon  the  atmosphere.  In  both  cases,  the  result  of  respiration 
is  to  add  carbonic  acid  to  the  atmosphere ; and  in  the  case 
of  animals  this  gas  is  always  being  exhaled  into  the  air  or 
water,  since  its  evolution  by  the  respiratory  process  is  not 
interfered  with,  or  neutralised  in  any  way.  In  the  case  of 
plants,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  the  respiratory  process 
less  energetic,  and  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  correspondingly 
smaller  in  amount  than  in  animals,  but  the  carbonic  acid  is 
employed  by  the  plant  as  food.  By  the  action  of  the  chloro- 
phyll during  the  daytime,  the  carbonic  acid  of  respiration  is 
thus  broken  up  into  its  constituent  carbon  and  oxygen,'  the 
former  being  retained  by  the  plant,  while  the  latter  is  set  free. 
Hence,  during  the  daytime,  the  green  parts  of  plants  are 
constantly  exhaling  oxygen  gas  into  the  atmosphere,  the  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  acid  being  masked  or  neutralised  by  the 
process  of  digestion.  There  is  thus  maintained  an  approxi- 
mate uniformity  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the 
atmosphere.  Animals,  by  their  respiration,  and  by  the  decom- 
position of  their  bodies  after  death,  are  constantly  adding 
carbonic  acid  to  the  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
incessantly  abstracting  oxygen.  Plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  constantly  removing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  are  adding  oxygen  to  it.  Hence  a balance  is  kept  up,  the 
members  of  each  great  division  of  living  beings  adding  to  the 
atmosphere  the  ingredients  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  other. 


8.  Likenesses  and  Unlikenesses  in  Animals. 

It  is  a matter  of  universal  recognition  that  there  exist 
points  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  between  different  kinds 
of  animals.  Many  of  the  likenesses  between  animals  are  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  commonest  observation.  Thus,  it  is 
universally  recognised  that  cats  are  like  tigers,  and  that  both 
in  a less  degree  are  like  dogs  and  wolves.  In  the  same  way 
there  is  a general  recognition  that  there  is  a common  likeness 
between  whales  and  fishes  and  seals,  as  there  is  also  between 
bats  and  birds.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  likenesses 
and  unlikenesses  between  animals  are  more  deeply  hidden, 
and  can  only  be  determined  by  close  and  methodical  investi- 
gation. Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  discover  that  there  are  not 
only  different  grades,  but  also  different  kinds  of  likeness  and 
unlikeness  between  different  animals.  Zoology,  as  a science, 
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is  largely  based  upon  the  study  of  the  points  of  similarity 
and  dissimilarity  among  animals,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  to  which  these  are  due  ; and  it  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  whole  of  this  subject  in  some  detail. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  there  are  two  principal  aspects 
in  which  each  animal  may  be  studied.  One  of  these  is  mor- 
phological, and  deals  with  the  form  and  structure  of  the  animal ; 
the  other  is  physiological,  and  is  concerned  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  organism  discharges  its  vital  functions.  It  is  only 
in  one  or  other  of  these  two  aspects  that  an  animal  can  either 
resemble  or  differ  from  any  other.  Any  two  animals,  there- 
fore, may  be  like  one  another  morphologically,  but  may  be 
unlike  physiologically ; or  they  may  be  like  physiologically  and 
unlike  morphologically ; or,  finally,  they  may  not  only  agree  in 
structure,  but  they  may  also  have  the  same  habits  of  life,  and 
may  discharge  their  physiological  functions  in  the  same  way. 

The  primary  morphological  distinction  among  animals 
arises  from  the  unicellular  or  multicellular  character  of  the 
organism.  The  simplest  organisms  retain  permanently  the 
form  of  a simple  or  modified  “cell”;  or  they  may  even  not 
reach  this,  and  may  remain  in  the  condition  of  a “ cytode,” 
or  non-nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm,  by  which  all  the  vital 
functions  are  discharged.  Such  simple  organisms  are  grouped 
together  under  the  collective  name  of  the  Protozoa.  The 
higher  animals  are  all  multicellular,  the  body  consisting  of  an 
aggregate  of  cells ; and  these  are  grouped  together  under  the 
collective  name  of  the  Metazoa. 

a.  Specialisation  of  Functions. — Among  the  simpler  Protozoa 
the  general  protoplasm  of  the  body  discharges  indifferently 
the  functions  of  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  relation,  no  par- 
ticular portion  being  set  apart  for  the  discharge  of  any  par- 
ticular function.  Hence  these  types  exhibit  nothing  which 
can  be  properly  spoken  of  as  “organisation,”  nor  do  they 
show  anything  of  that  phenomenon  which  is  known  as  “ special- 
isation of  functions.”  Among  the  higher  Protozoa  there  is  a 
commencement  to  a differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  into 
organs,  and  there  is  therefore  to  some  extent  a physiological 
distinction  between  different  parts  of  the  organism. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Metazoa,  where  the  organism 
is  an  aggregate  of  cells,  there  is  always  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent what  has  been  happily  called  a “ physiological  division  of 
labour  ”;  some  of  the  cells  being  concerned  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  organism,  others  with  its  reproductive  functions,  and 
others  with  its  relations  to  the  world  outside  it. 

Hence  in  all  the  Metazoa  there  occurs,  in  varying  degrees,  a 
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specialisation  of  functions,  or,  in  other  words,  a setting  apart  of 
special  cells  for  the  discharge  of  special  functions.  As  the  result 
of  this  physiological  division  of  labour  among  the  constituent 
cells  of  the  organism,  there  occurs  — in  a similarly  varying 
degree  — a metamorphosis  of  the  cells  into  different  tissues. 

Hence,  pari  passu  with,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  physio- 
logical division  of  labour  in  the  cells  of  the  organism,  there 
is  produced  an  ever-increasing  complexity  of  organic  form  and 
structure.  Moreover,  as  we  pass  upwards  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  Metazoa , we  find  that  the  primary  physiological 
functions  become  themselves  specialised,  becoming  broken  up 
into  numerous  secondary  functions,  each  of  which  requires 
specially  modified  cells  for  its  discharge.  It  follows  from  the 
above  that  many  of  the  morphological  characters  of  animals 
are  the  result  of  the  varying  degrees  to  which  their  functions 
are  specialised.  It  follows,  further,  that  two  animals  which 
happen  to  lead  the  same  kind  of  life,  and  which  are  therefore 
physiologically  similar,  must  necessarily  exhibit  a certain  de- 
gree of  morphological  likeness;  while,  conversely,  two  animals 
which  have  a real  similarity  in  structure  may  appear  to  differ 
widely,  if  they  are  differently  specialised  from  a physiological 
point  of  view. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  three  primary  physio- 
logical functions  of  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  relation,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  common  to  all  organisms,  are  in  the  higher 
forms  of  life  much  more  complex  than  in  the  lower.  There  is, 
therefore,  a corresponding  increase  in  the  complexity  of  the 
organs  which  discharge  these  functions,  as  we  ascend  in  the 
animal  scale.  Among  the  lower  Metazoa  particular  groups  of 
cells  may  discharge  special  functions,  but  may  at  the  same 
time  undergo  little  or  no  modification  in  structure.  Cells  of 
this  kind,  which  are  physiologically  specialised,  while  remain- 
ing morphologically  unmodified,  constitute  what  have  been 
called  “ elementary  organs.”  Thus,  the  primitive  organ  of 
vision  is  only  a group  of  epithelial  cells  capable  of  being 
excited  by  the  stimulus  of  light. 

A proper  “organ,”  however,  in  any  higher  sense,  is  made 
up  of  specialised  or  adapted  cells,  usually  along  with  secondary 
or  subordinate  tissues,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a more  or  less 
complex  apparatus  suited  for  the  discharge  of  a particular 
function.  Usually,  also,  a larger  or  smaller  number  of  organs 
will  be  found  to  be  associated  together  to  form  an  “ organ- 
system,”  devoted  to  the  whole  of  some  great  series  of  func- 
tions, each  individual  organ  doing  some  subordinate  piece  of 
work  in  the  general  series.  Certain  of  these  organ-systems — 
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namely,  those  devoted  to  nutrition  and  reproduction  are  pies- 
ent  in  both  the  higher  animals  and  the  higher  plants,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  the  systems  of  “organic”  or  “vegetative^  life. 
The  organ-systems  connected  with  the  higher  or  “ animal 
life  are  those  of  locomotion  (the  skeletal  and  muscular  organs), 
and  of  sensation  (the  nervous  system  and  organs  of  sense). 

h.  Use  and  Disuse  of  Organs.—  Progressive  and  continuous 
use  of  an  organ  leads  constantly  to  an  increased  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  organ  to  discharge  its  functions,  and  commonly 
also  to  an  increase  in  its  actual  size.  A good  example  of  this 
general  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  growth  of  a muscle 
consequent  upon  its  frequent  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  disuse  of  an  organ  leads,  in  the  first 
place,  to  a decreased  ability  on  the  part  of  the  organ  to  dis- 
charge its  special  function.  This  is  well  seen  in  such  cases 
as  the  functional  inferiority  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  arm  to 
those  of  the  right,  in  ordinary  right-handed  individuals.  If 
the  disuse  be  long-continued,  partial  atrophy  of  the  organ 
commonly  takes  place,  and  the  ability  to  perform  the  function 
may  entirely  disappear.  If  the  disuse  be  at  all  complete,  the 
organ  may  become  a mere  “ rudiment,”  or  “ vestige  ” ; as  is 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  eyes  of  animals  living 
habitually  in  caves. 

c.  Laics  of  Symmetry. — The  higher  Metazoa  are  composed 
of  organ  - systems,  which  are  usually  arranged  according  to 
some  law  of  symmetry.  In  many  forms  the  organ-systems  are 
placed  “ radially  ” round  a central  point,  from  which  they 
diverge  in  a star-like  manner.  This  “ radial  symmetry  ” is 
seen  most  conspicuously  in  such  types  as  the  Star-fishes  (fig.  8) 
and  Sea-urchins,  but  occurs  in  many  other  organisms  which 
were  at  one  time  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  “ Radiate 
Animals.” 

In  many  other  animals  the  organism  consists  of  a succes- 
sion of  longitudinally  placed  segments,  each  of  which  is  built 
upon  the  same  plan  as  the  others,  and  some  or  all  of  which 
may  contain  a repetition  of  certain  organs.  These  segments 
(sometimes  called  “ metameres  ”)  may  be  all  closely  similar 
to  one  another,  or  they  may  be  specialised  and  differentiated 
in  different  regions  of  the  body. 

Lastly,  when  corresponding  organs  are  placed  on  two  sides 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  body  (as  commonly  seen  in  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  body),  the  symmetry  is  said  to  be  “ bilateral.” 

d.  Morphological  Type. — As  has  been  seen,  the  first  point  in 
which  one  animal  may  differ  from  another  is  the  degree  to 
which  the  principle  of  the  physiological  division  of  labour  is 
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carried.  1 he  second  point  in  which  one  animal  may  differ 
from  another  is  in  its  “morphological  type”;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  fundamental  plan  upon  which  it  is  constructed.  By 


Fig.  8. — Astrofecten  irregularis , viewed  from  the  upper  side,  showing  the 
“radial  symmetry”  of  the  body. 


one  not  specially  acquainted  with  the  subject,  it  might  be 
readily  imagined  that  each  species  or  kind  of  animal  was 
constructed  upon  a plan  peculiar  to  itself  and  not  shared  by 
any  other.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case ; and 
it  is  now  universally  recognised  that  all  the  varied  species  of 
animals — however  great  the  apparent  amount  of  diversity 
amongst  them — may  be  arranged  under  a very  small  number  of 
primary  morphological  types  or  plans  of  structure.  Upon  one 
or  other  of  these  plans  every  known  animal,  whether  living  or 
extinct,  is  constructed.  It  follows  from  the  limited  number 
of  primitive  types  or  patterns,  that  great  numbers  of  animals 
must  agree  with  one  another  in  their  morphological  type.  It 
follows,  also,  that  all  so  agreeing  can  differ  from  one  another 
only  in  the  sole  remaining  element  of  the  question — namely, 
by  the  amount  of  specialisation  of  function  which  they  exhibit. 
Every  animal,  therefore,  as  Professor  Huxley  has  well  expressed 
it,  is  the  resultant  of  two  tendencies,  the  one  morphological, 
the  other  physiological. 

The  types  or  plans  of  structure,  upon  one  or  other  of  which 
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all  known  animals  have  been  constructed,  are  technically 
called  “sub-kingdoms”;  and  those  generally  recognised  at 
the  present  day  are  known  by  the  names  Protozoa,  Porifera, 
Coelenterata,  Echinodermata,  Annulosa,  Mollusca,  and  Verte- 
brata.  We  have,  then,  to  remember  that  every  member  of 
each  of  these  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  agrees 
with  every  other  member  of  the  same  division  in  being  formed 
upon  a certain  definite  plan  or  type  of  structure,  and  differs 
from  every  other  simply  in  the  grade  of  its  organisation,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  the  degree  to  which  it  exhibits  specialisation 
of  function. 

e.  Homology  of  Organs. — “ Homology”  is  defined  as  identity 
of  structure  in  parts  or  organs,  independently  of  function.  It 
does  not  matter  to  what  use  two  organs  may  be  put  by  the 
animals  possessing  them,  so  long  as  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
are  built  upon  the  same  fundamental  plan.  In  that  case  they 
are  said  to  be  “homologous”  organs  (fig.  9).  For  example, 


Fig.  9.— A,  Arm  of  Man  ; B,  Fore-leg  of  Dog ; C.  Wing  of  Bird,  h Humerus ; 
r Radius ; u,  Ulna  ; c Carpus  ; m Metacarpus  ; p Phalanges. 

the  arm  of  a man,  the  fore-leg  of  a dog,  the  flipper  of  a whale, 
the  wing  of  a bird,  and  the  pectoral  fin  of  a fish,  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  morphological  type,  and  are  therefore  homolo- 
gous organs,  altogether  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  their  func- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  different.  Homology  is  therefore 
really  a proof  of  the  common  origin  of  two  organs,  however 
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much  they  have  been  subsequently  modified  in  accordance 
with  physiological  requirements.  It  follows  that  morpho- 
logical or  homological  likenesses  are  the  only  ones  of  im- 
portance in  determining  the  genealogy  and  systematic  position 
of  an  animal. 

The  forms  of  “ symmetry  ” already  spoken  of  depend  in 
reality  upon  the  arrangement  of  homologous  organ-systems. 
Thus,  “radial  symmetry”  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that 
the  body  is  composed  of  homologous  parts  radiately  disposed. 
“ Serial  homology,”  again,  is  when  the  animal  is  composed  of 
a succession  of  homologous  parts  arranged  in  a longitudinal 
series.  This  is  exceedingly  well  seen  in  forms  like  the  Lobster, 
the  Centipede,  and  other  Annulose  animals,  in  which  the  body 
is  composed  of  a series  of  homologous  segments,  carrying  on 
both  sides  appendages  which  are  likewise  homologous,  and 
which,  therefore,  exhibit  “bilateral  symmetry.”  The  appen- 
dages, however,  though  actually  constructed  upon  the  same 
fundamental  plan,  may  be  much  modified  in  different  regions 
of  the  body,  some  being  adapted  for  locomotion,  some  for 
prehension,  some  for  mastication,  and  so  on.  While  “lateral 
homology  ” indicates  the  morphological  identity  of  the  appen- 
dages on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  the  term  “ vertical  homo- 
logy ” is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  similar  structural 
identity  which  may  exist  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
appendages  on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  A good  example 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  homology  of  the  front  and  hind  limbs  of 
Vertebrate  animals. 

f.  Analogy  of  Organs. — On  the  other  hand,  whenever  we 
find  in  different  animals  organs  fulfilling  the  same  purpose  and 
doing  the  same  work,  then  we  have  to  deal  with  a case  of 
analogy — the  organs  are  analogotis , and  the  one  is  said  to  be 
the  analogue  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  those  parts  or 
organs  are  analogous  which  resemble  one  another  physio- 
logically and  discharge  the  same  functions,  wholly  irrespective 
of  what  their  fundamental  structure  may  be.  In  most  cases 
the  organs  which  would  ordinarily  be  called  “analogous”  are 
such  as  differ  from  one  another  in  structure,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  discharge  the  same  duties.  Thus  the  wings  of  a bird 
and  the  wings  of  an  insect  are  analogous  organs,  since  they  are 
both  organs  of  flight,  and  serve  to  sustain  their  possessor  in 
the  air.  They  are,  however,  in  no  way  similar  to  one  another, 
except  when  regarded  from  this  physiological  point  of  view  ; 
and  they  differ  altogether  from  a morphological  aspect,  being  in 
no  way  formed  on  the  same  fundamental  plan.  It  often  happens, 
however,  that  “analogous”  organs  have  the  deeper  relation 
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to  one  another  of  being  constructed  upon  the  same  morpho- 
logical plan,  in  which  case  they  are  both  analogous  and  homo- 
logous. Thus,  the  leg  of  man  and  the  hind-leg  of  a dog  are 
both  analogous  and  homologous,  since  they  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  plan  and  discharge  similar  functions. 

g.  Homomorphism. — Many  examples  occur,  both  among 
animals  and  among  plants,  in  which  families  widely  removed 
from  one  another  as  to  their  fundamental  structure,  neverthe- 
less present  a singular,  and  sometimes  extremely  close,  resem- 
blance in  their  external  characters.  Thus  the  composite  Hy- 
droid  Zoophytes  and  the  Polyzoa  are  singularly  like  one  another 
—so  much  so,  that  they  have  often  been  classed  together ; 
whereas,  in  reality,  they  belong  to  different  sub-kingdoms. 
Many  other  cases  of  this  resemblance  of  different  animals 
might  be  adduced,  and  in  many  cases  these  “ representative 
forms  ” appear  to  be  able  to  fill  each  other’s  places  in  the 
general  economy  of  nature.  This  is  so  far  true,  at  any  rate, 
that  “ homomorphous  ” forms  are  generally  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Thus,  the  place  of  the  Cacti  of 
South  America  is  taken  by  the  Euphorbias  of  Africa  ; or,  to 
take  a zoological  illustration,  many  of  the  different  orders  of 
Mammalia  are  represented  in  the  single  order  Marsupialia  in 
Australia,  in  which  country  this  order  has  almost  alone  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  elsewhere  performed  by  several  orders. 
Speaking  generally,  the  likeness  between  homomorphous  types 
may  be  considered  to  be  physiological  or  adaptive  in  its  nature, 
and  to  be  the  result  of  a similar  environment  and  habit  of  life. 

h.  Protective  Resemblances.  — A large  number  of  animals 
exhibit  peculiarities  of  colour  or  form,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  difficult  of  detection  when  living  in  their  natural 
haunts.  Such  peculiarities  are  spoken  of  as  “protective  re- 
semblances,” since  they  serve  to  protect  the  animal  from  its 
natural  foes,  or,  in  other  cases,  render  it  easier  for  the  animal 
to  steal  unobserved  upon  its  prey.  Good  examples  of  such 
protective  resemblances  are  found  in  the  white  covering  of 
many  Arctic  animals,  or  the  tawny  or  sandy  colours  which  are 
commonly  prevalent  among  animals  inhabiting  deserts.  In 
some  cases,  as  among  the  insects  known  as  Walking-leaves 
(Phy Ilium,  fig.  10),  these  protective  resemblances  are  carried 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection. 

i.  Mimicry.  — The  remarkable  phenomenon  known  as 
“mimicry”  consists  in  the  close  resemblance  which  certain 
animals  assume  to  others,  not  necessarily  nearly  related  to 
them,  by  which  they  derive  some  protection  from  their  natural 
enemies.  This  resemblance  is  often  so  close  that  it  looks  as 
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if  the  one  animal  had  copied  the  other,  though,  of  course, 
there  is  no  conscious  action  in  the  case.  A good  example  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  close  resemblance  which  the  “clear- 


Fig.  10. — Walking-Leaf  Insect  (Phy  Ilium). 


winged  Moths”  exhibit  to  Hornets  and  Wasps,  and  by  which 
they  are  protected  against  the  attacks  of  birds.  Still  more 
striking  examples  are  found  among  Butterflies,  where  one 
species,  which  would  itself  be  naturally  liable  to  be  eaten  by 
birds,  puts  on  the  form  and  coloration  of  another  species, 
which  is  protected  against  the  attacks  of  birds  by  the  posses- 
sion of  some  disagreeable  secretion.  In  other  cases,  the  object 
of  the  mimicry  is  not  strictly  protective,  but  the  mimetic  species 
avails  itself  of  its  likeness  to  the  species  which  it  mimics,  for 
the  purpose  of  stealing  into  the  nests  of  the  latter,  and  of 
depositing  its  eggs  therein. 

j.  Con-elation  of  Organs. — What  is  understood  by  the 
term  “ correlation  of  growth,”  or  “ correlation  of  organs,”  is 
the  occurrence  of  some  organ  or  structure  in  association  with 
some  other  organ  or  structure,  with  which  it  is  not  connected 
by  any  obvious  or  discoverable  link.  Thus,  milk-glands  are 
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“ correlated  ” with  the  possession  of  two  occipital  condyles  and 
of  a simple  mandible ; a stomach  adapted  for  rumination  is 
correlated  with  the  possession  of  only  two  functional  toes  to 
the  foot,  and  the  absence  of  the  central  upper  incisors ; an  in- 
flected angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  correlated  with  the  possession 
of  “ marsupial  bones  ” or  “ marsupial  cartilages  a covering  of 
feathers  is  correlated  (in  living  forms)  with  saddle-shaped  faces 
to  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  The  above  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  nature  of  the  law  of  correlation  of 
growth.  Stated  in  its  most  general  form,  this  law  asserts  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  organism  stand  in  some  relation  to  each 
other,  the  form  and  characters  of  each  being  to  some  extent 
dependent  on,  and  connected  with,  the  form  and  characters  of 
all  the  rest.  By  the  help  of  this  law  it  is  often  possible  to  infer 
from  one  organ  the  structure  of  the  remainder  of  the  organism. 
Thus,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  no  other  part  of  some  animal 
than  its  skull  alone,  and  if  we  found  that  that  skull  possessed  two 
occipital  condyles,  and  that  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  was  com- 
posed of  a single  piece,  we  should  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  animal  to  which  the  skull  belonged  possessed  mammary 
glands.  We  should  also  be  justified  in  inferring  many  other 
facts  about  it,  as,  for  example,  that  it  possessed  (or  might  have 
possessed)  a hairy  covering  to  the  body,  that  its  blood  was  hot, 
and  that  it  possessed  non-nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles.  Simi- 
larly, if  we  met  with  a mammalian  lower  jaw,  the  angle  of  which 
was  bent  inwards,  or  “ inflected,”  we  should  be  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  possessed  “mar- 
supial bones  ” or  cartilages  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  that 
the  young  were  born  in  a very  imperfect  state  of  development. 

The  law  of  the  correlation  of  organs,  first  fully  established 
by  Cuvier,  is  one  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  investigation  of 
extinct  organisms,  where  it  is  never  possible  to  examine  more 
than  a limited  portion  of  the  animal.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  law  is  a purely  empirical  one,  and  expresses 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  experience ; so  that  structures 
which  we  now  know  only  as  occurring  in  association  may 
ultimately  be  found  separate,  and  conjoined  with  structures  of 
a different  character.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  any  two  correlated  structures  it  is  not  that  each  is  correlated 
with  the  other,  but  that  one  of  the  two  is  correlated  with  the 
other.  That  is  to  say,  of  any  two  correlated  organs,  A and  B, 
it  may  be  true  that  A is  never  found  without  B,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  B may  not  occur  without  A.  Thus,  the  presence 
of  a stomach  adapted  for  “ rumination  ” is  invariably  associated 
with  an  imperfect  development  of  the  incisors  of  the  upper 
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jaw,  the  central  upper  incisors  being  always  wanting;  but  it  is 
not  the  case  that  an  incomplete  condition  of  the  upper  incisors, 
or  the  absence  of  the  central  ones,  is  necessarily  correlated 
with  the  habit  of  chewing  the  cud.  The  proper  way  of  putting 
the  case  is  to  assert  that  certain  structures  (A)  are  never  found 
apart  from  other  structures  (B),  though  the  latter  may  be 
present  without  the  former.  When,  therefore,  we  find  a lower 
jaw  having  its  angle  “ inflected,”  we  may,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  assert  that  the  animal  to  which  that  jaw  belonged 
must  have  possessed  “ marsupial  bones  ” or  “ marsupial  cartil- 
ages ” upon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  If,  however,  we  were  to 
find  a pelvis  with  marsupial  bones,  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  asserting  that  the  owner  of  the  same  must  have  possessed 
an  inflected  angle  to  the  lower  jaw.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know  that  such  an  assertion  would  be  erroneous,  since  the 
“ marsupial  bones  ” are  present  in  the  Monotremes,  in  which 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  has  its  usual  form. 

9.  Classification. 

Classification  is  the  arrangement  of  a number  of  diverse 
objects  into  larger  or  smaller  groups,  according  as  they  exhibit 
more  or  less  likeness  to  one  another.  The  excellence  of  any 
given  classification  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  points 
which  are  taken  as  determining  the  resemblance.  Systems  of 
classification,  in  which  the  groups  are  founded  upon  mere  ex- 
ternal and  superficial  points  of  similarity,  though  often  useful 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  science,  are  always  found  in  the  long- 
run  to  be  inaccurate.  It  is  needless,  in  fact,  to  point  out  that 
many  living  beings,  the  structure  of  which  is  fundamentally 
different,  may  nevertheless  present  such  an  amount  of  adap- 
tive external  resemblance  to  one  another,  that  they  would  be 
grouped  together  in  any  “ artificial  ” classification.  Thus,  to 
take  a single  example,  the  whale,  by  its  external  characters, 
would  certainly  be  grouped  amongst  the  fishes,  though  widely 
removed  from  them  in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  structure. 
“Natural”  systems  of  classification,  on  the  other  hand,  endea- 
vour to  arrange  animals  into  divisions  founded  upon  a due 
consideration  of  all  the  essential  and  fundamental  points  of 
structure,  wholly  irrespective  of  external  similarity  of  form  and 
habits.  Philosophical  classification  depends  upon  a due  ap- 
preciation of  what  constitute  the  true  points  of  difference  and 
likeness  amongst  animals ; and  we  have  already  seen  that  these 
depend  essentially  upon  dissimilarity  or  similarity  of  morpho- 
logical type.  Philosophical  classification,  therefore,  is  a formal 
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expression  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  Morphology.  It  follows 
that  the  more  fully  the  programme  of  a philosophical  and 
strictly  natural  classification  can  be  carried  out,  the  more 
completely  does  it  afford  a condensed  exposition  of  the  funda- 
mental construction  of  the  objects  classified.  Thus,  if  the 
whale  were  placed  by  an  artificial  grouping  amongst  the  fishes, 
this  would  simply  express  the  facts  that  its  habits  are  aquatic 
and  its  body  fish-like.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  obtain  a 
natural  classification,  and  we  learn  that  the  whale  is  placed 
amongst  the  Mammalia,  we  then  know  at  once  that  the  young 
whale  is  born  in  a comparatively  helpless  condition,  and  that 
its  mother  is  provided  with  special  mammary  glands  for  its 
support ; this  expressing  a fundamental  distinction  from  all 
fishes,  and  being  associated  with  other  equally  essential  cor- 
relations of  structure. 

Sound  classification,  therefore,  depends  in  reality  upon  a 
correct  discrimination  between  likenesses  of  homology  and 
likenesses  of  analogy.  Likenesses  of  analogy — that  is,  like- 
nesses dependent  solely  upon  the  possession  of  organs  dis- 
charging the  same  physiological  function — are  to  be  disre- 
garded. Thus,  the  Bird  and  the  Butterfly  are  not  to  be 
grouped  together  simply  because  both  possess  organs  of  flight. 
On  the  other  hand,  likenesses  of  homology— that  is  to  say, 
likenesses  dependent  on  identity  of  structural  plan — are  a safe 
guide  to  real  affinity,  enabling  us  to  trace  the  genuine  relation- 
ships which  may  subsist  between  animals  outwardly  very  dis- 
similar, and  affording  to  us  the  foundation  of  a common  type 
capable  of  almost  endless  modification.  Whilst  the  theory  of 
philosophical  classification  is  thus  clear,  it  may  be  further  said 
that  great  difficulties  attend  the  carrying  out  of  the  admitted 
theory  into  actual  practice.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  diffi- 
culty which  is  met  with  when  we  come  to  disentangle  the 
homological  from  the  merely  analogical  likenesses  of  animals ; 
and  it  is  in  overcoming  this  difficulty  that  a great  portion  of 
the  labours  of  the  philosophical  zoologist  consists. 

The  entire  animal  kingdom  is  primarily  divided  into  some 
six  or  seven  great  plans  of  structure,  the  divisions  thus  formed 
being  called  “sub-kingdoms.”  The  sub-kingdoms  are,  in  turn, 
broken  up  into  classes,  classes  into  orders,  orders  into  families, 
families  into  genera,  and  genera  into  species.  We  shall  ex- 
amine these  successively,  commencing  with  the  consideration 
of  a species,  since  this  is  the  zoological  unit  of  which  the 
larger  divisions  are  made  up. 

Species. — A “species”  of  animals  may  be  defined  as  an 
assemblage  of  individuals  which  resemble  each  other  in  their 
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essential  characters , are  able , directly  or  indirectly , to  produce 
fertile  individuals , and  which  do  ?iot  (as  far  as  human  observa- 
tion goes)  give  rise  to  individuals  which  vary  from  the  general 
type  through  more  than  certain  definite  limits.  The  production 
of  occasional  monstrosities  does  not,  of  course,  invalidate  this 
definition. 

A “ species,”  therefore,  corresponds  with  what  we  should 
ordinarily  understand  as  a “kind”  of  animals.  Thus,  all  the 
Hedgehogs  of  Britain  form  one  “species,”  all  the  Squirrels  of 
Britain  constitute  a single  “species,”  and  so  on.  There  are 
points  connected  with  species,  as  to  which  naturalists  are  not 
yet  in  absolute  agreement.  All  definitions  of  the  term,  how- 
ever, involve  two  leading  ideas — one  of  these  being  a certain 
amount  of  resemblance  between  individuals,  and  the  other 
being  the  proof  that  the  individuals  so  resembling  each  other 
have  descended  from  a single  pair,  or  from  pairs  exactly  simi- 
lar to  one  another.  The  characters  in  which  individuals  must 
resemble  one  another  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  be  grouped 
in  a separate  species,  according  to  Agassiz,  “ are  only  those 
determining  size,  proportion,  colour,  habits,  and  relations  to 
surrounding  circumstances  and  external  objects.” 

On  a closer  examination,  however,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  two  leading  ideas  in  the  definition  of  species — external 
resemblance  and  community  of  descent — are  both  defective, 
and  liable  to  break  down  if  rigidly  applied.  Thus,  there  are 
in  nature  no  assemblages  of  plants  or  animals  usually  grouped 
together  into  a single  species,  the  individuals  of  which  exactly 
resemble  one  another  in  every  point.  Every  naturalist  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  individuals  which  compose  any 
so-called  species,  whether  of  plants  or  animals,  differ  from 
one  another  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  respects  which 
may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  important.  The  existence 
of  such  individual  differences  is  attested  by  the  universal 
employment  of  the  terms  “ varieties  ” and  “races.”  Thus  a 
“variety”  comprises  all  those  individuals  which  possess  some 
distinctive  peculiarity  in  common,  but  do  not  differ  in  other 
respects  from  another  set  of  individuals  sufficiently  to  entitle 
them  to  take  rank  as  a separate  species.  A “ race,”  again,  is 
simply  a permanent  or  “perpetuated”  variety.  The  question, 
however,  is  this — How  far  may  these  differences  amongst  in- 
dividuals obtain  without  necessitating  their  being  placed  in  a 
separate  species  ? In  other  words  : How  great  is  the  amount 
of  individual  difference  which  is  to  be  considered  as  merely 
“ varietal,”  and  at  what  exact  point  do  these  differences  become 
of  “ specific ” value?  To  this  question  no  answer  can  be  given, 
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since  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  weight  which  different 
naturalists  would  attach  to  any  given  individual  difference.1 
Distinctions  which  appear  to  one  observer  as  sufficiently  great 
to  entitle  the  individuals  possessing  them  to  be  grouped  as 
a distinct  species,  by  another  are  looked  upon  as  simply  of 
varietal  value ; and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  definite  rules.  To  such  an  extent  do 
individual  differences  sometimes  exist  in  particular  genera — 
termed  “ protean  ” or  “ polymorphic  ” genera — that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  different  species  and  varieties  becomes  an 
almost  hopeless  task. 

Besides  the  individual  differences  which  ordinarily  occur 
in  all  species,  other  cases  occur  in  which  a species  consists 
normally  and  regularly  of  two  or  even  three  distinct  forms, 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  mere  varieties,  since  no  inter- 
mediate forms  can  be  discovered.  When  two  such  distinct 
forms  exist,  the  species  is  said  to  be  “ dimorphic,”  and  when 
three  are  present,  it  is  called  “ trimorphic.”  Thus,  in  dimorphic 
plants  a single  species  is  composed  of  two  distinct  forms, 
similar  to  one  another  in  all  respects  except  in  their  repro- 
ductive organs,  the  one  form  having  a long  pistil  and  short 
stamens,  the  other  a short  pistil  with  long  stamens.  In  tri- 
morphic plants,  the  species  is  composed  of  three  such  distinct 
forms,  which  differ  in  like  manner  in  the  conformation  of  their 
reproductive  organs,  though  they  are  otherwise  undistinguish- 
able  (Darwin).  Similar  cases  are  known  in  animals,  but  in 
them  the  differences,  though  apparently  connected  with  repro- 
duction, are  not  confined  to  the  reproductive  organs.  Thus 
the  females  of  certain  butterflies  normally  appear  under  two 
or  three  entirely  different  forms,  not  connected  by  any  inter- 
mediate links ; and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  some  of  the 
Crustacea. 

As  regards,  therefore,  the  first  point  in  the  definition  of 
species — namely,  the  external  resemblance  of  assemblages  of 
individuals — we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  no  two  individuals 
are  exactly  alike ; and  that  the  amount  and  kind  of  external 
resemblance  which  constitutes  a species  is  not  a precise  and 
invariable  quantity,  but  depends  upon  the  value  attached  to 
particular  characters  by  any  given  observer. 

The  second  point  in  the  definition  of  species — namely,  com- 
munity of  descent — is  hardly  in  a more  satisfactory  condition, 

1 As  an  example  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  hardly 
any  two  botanists  agree  as  to  the  number  of  species  of  Willows  and  Bram- 
bles in  the  British  Isles.  What  one  observer  classes  as  mere  varieties 
another  regards  as  good  and  distinct  species. 
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since  the  descent  of  any  given  series  of  individuals  from  a 
single  pair,  or  from  pairs  exactly  similar  to  one  another,  is  at 
best  but  a probability,  and  is  in  no  case  capable  of  proof.  In 
the  case  of  the  higher  animals,  it  can  doubtless  be  shown  that 
certain  assemblages  of  individuals  possess  amongst  themselves 
the  power  of  fecundation  and  of  producing  fertile  progeny,  and 
that  this  power  does  not  usually  extend  to  the  fecundation 
of  individuals  belonging  to  another  different  assemblage. 
Amongst  the  higher  animals,  “ crosses  ” or  “ hybrids  ” can 
only  be  produced  between  closely  allied  species,  and  when 
produced  they  are  in  general  sterile,  and  are  not  capable  of 
reproducing  their  like.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  we  may  take 
this  as  a satisfactory  element  in  the  definition  of  “species.” 
The  sterility,  however,  of  hybrids  is  not  universal,  even 
amongst  the  higher  animals;  and  amongst  plants  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  but  that  the  individuals  of  species  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  distinct  are  capable  of  mutual  fertilisation  ; 
the  hybrid  progeny  thus  produced  being  likewise  fertile,  and 
capable  of  reproducing  similar  individuals.  That  this  fertility 
is  often  irregular,  and  may  be  destroyed  in  a few  generations, 
admits  of  explanation,  and  hardly  alters  the  significance  of 
these  undoubted  facts. 

In  spite  of  the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  it  is  the  “ phy- 
siological test  ” of  mutual  fertility  which  is  usually  adopted  by 
naturalists  in  distinguishing  between  “ varieties  ” and  “ species,” 
— when,  namely,  the  individuals  of  a given  assemblage  of  ani- 
mals or  plants  are  fertile,  and  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  fer- 
tile offspring,  they  are  usually  regarded  as  constituting  a single 
“ species ,”  however  widely  they  may  differ  among  themselves  in 
structure  or  appearance.  “Varieties,”  therefore,  are  supposed 
to  be  always  capable  of  interbreeding  with  the  type-form  of  the 
species.  On  the  other  hand,  if  two  groups  of  animals  or  plants, 
otherwise  closely  resembling  each  other,  are  found  to  be  in- 
capable of  producing  fertile  offspring  by  intercrossing,  then 
they  are  regarded  as  constituting  two  distinct  species.  While 
the  mutual  fertility  of  the  individuals  composing  a species  and 
a variety  respectively  is  admitted,  there  are  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  individuals  composing  a variety  do  not  habitually 
mate  with  those  composing  the  type-species.  It  is  only  upon 
some  such  supposition  as  this  that  we  can  account  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  variety,  since  free  intercrossing  with  the  parent- 
species  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  ultimate  reabsorption  of 
the  former  in  the  latter.  Whether  this  reproductive  isolation 
of  the  individuals  composing  a variety,  in  regard,  to  those 
composing  the  parent-species,  is  the  result  of  physical  pecu- 
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liarities  in  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  former  (Romanes), 
or  is  due  to  modification  of  the  normal  sexual  instinct  (Galton), 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Genus  is  a term  applied  to  groups  of  species  which  possess 
a community  of  essential  details  of  structure.  A genus  may 
include  a single  species  only,  in  cases  where  the  combination 
of  characters  which  make  up  the  species  are  so  peculiar  that 
no  other  species  exhibits  similar  structural  characters ; or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  contain  an  indefinite  number  of  species. 

Families  are  groups  of  genera  which  agree  in  their  general 
characters.  According  to  Agassiz,  they  are  divisions  founded 
upon  peculiarities  of  “ form  as  determined  by  structure.” 

Orders  are  groups  of  families  related  to  one  another  by 
structural  characters  common  to  all. 

Classes  are  larger  divisions,  comprising  animals  which  are 
formed  upon  the  same  fundamental  plan  of  structure,  but  differ 
in  the  method  in  which  the  plan  is  executed  (Agassiz). 

Sub-kingdoms  are  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, which  include  all  those  animals  which  are  formed  upon 
the  same  structural  or  morphological  type,  irrespective  of  the 
degree  to  which  specialisation  of  function  may  be  carried. 

Binomial  Nomenclature. — Since  the  time  .of  Linnseus  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  naturalists  to  designate  all  species  by  double  designations,  the 
first  part  of  the  title  indicating  the  genus  to  which  the  animal  belongs, 
whilst  the  second  is  the  proper  or  specific  title.  Thus  the  Dog  is  known 
by  the  “binomial”  designation  of  Canis familiaris.  The  “genus  ” Cam's 
contains  other  species  besides  the  Dog — such  as  the  Wolf  and  Jackal — 
but  the  name  familiaris  indicates  that  this  title  belongs  to  the  Dog  and  not 
to  either  of  the  latter.  The  genus  Canis,  again,  belongs  to  the  “ family  ” 
Canidce,  including  other  genera,  such  as  the  Foxes  (Vulpes).  The  family 
Canidce,  further,  is  one  of  a number  of  families,  such  as  the  Cats  ( Felidce ), 
the  Bears  ( Ursidce ),  the  Hyaenas  (Hycenidce),  &c.,  which  collectively  con- 
stitute the  “ order  ” of  the  Carnivora  or  Beasts  of  Prey.  The  Carnivora, 
again,  constitute  one  of  many  orders  of  quadrupeds,  which  are  distinguished 
by  suckling  their  young  and  by  other  common  characters,  and  which 
collectively  constitute  the  “class"  Mammalia.  Finally,  the  Mammalia 
are  united  with  the  classes  of  the  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibians,  and  Fishes 
to  constitute  the  great  primary  division  or  “sub-kingdom"  of  Vertebrata 
or  “Vertebrate  animals  since  all  these  classes  agree  with  one  another  in 
certain  fundamental  points  of  structure. 

Condensing  the  above,  the  name  of  Canis  familiaris,  as  applied  to  the 
Dog,  implies  a large  amount  of  information  as  to  the  precise  zoological 
position  and  affinities  of  the  animal.  Its  title,  namely,  if  expressed  in  full, 
would  indicate  its  systematic  place  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Sub-kingdom,  V ertebrata. 

Class,  Mammalia. 

Order,  Carnivora. 

Family,  Canidce. 

Genus,  Canis. 

Species,  Canis  familiaris. 
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Impossibility  of  a Linear  Classification. — It  has  sometimes 
been  thought  that  the  animal  kingdom  can  be  arranged  in  a 
linear  series,  every  member  of  the  series  being  higher  in  point 
of  organisation  than  the  one  below  it.  As  we  have  seen,  how- 
ever, the  status  of  any  given  animal  depends  upon  two  condi- 
tions— one  its  morphological  type,  the  other  the  degree  to 
which  specialisation  of  function  is  carried.  Now,  if  we  take 
two  animals,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a lower  morphological 
type  than  the  other,  no  degree  of  specialisation  of  function, 
however  great,  will  place  the  former  above  the  latter,  as  far  as 
its  type  of  structure  is  concerned,  though  it  may  make  the 
former  a more  highly  organised  animal.  Every  Vertebrate 
animal,  for  example,  belongs  to  a higher  morphological  type 
than  every  Mollusc ; but  the  higher  Molluscs,  such  as  Cuttle- 
fishes, are  much  more  highly  organised,  as  far  as  their  type  is 
concerned,  than  are  the  lowest  Vertebrata.  In  a linear  classi- 
fication, therefore,  the  Cuttle-fishes  should  be  placed  above  the 
lowest  fishes — such  as  the  Lancelet — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  type  upon  which  the  latter  are  constructed  is  by  far  the 
higher  of  the  two. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a linear  classification  is  not 
possible ; since  the  higher  members  of  each  sub-kingdom  are 
more  highly  organised  than  the  lower  forms  of  the  next  sub- 
kingdom in  the  series,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  con- 
structed upon  a lower  morphological  type. 

It  is,  in  fact,  clear  that  a pictorial  representation  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in  the  order  of  their 
natural  alliances,  would  not  exhibit  a series  of  regularly 
ascending  steps,  but  would  have  the  form  of  a branched  and 
ramified  genealogical  tree.  Such  a tree  would  exhibit  one 
main  stem,  which  would  give  origin  to  numerous  lateral  stems. 
These  latter  would,  in  turn,  subdivide,  some  branches  ascend- 
ing in  the  course  of  their  development,  while  others,  as  the 
result  of  degeneration,  would  descend. 

io.  Origin  of  Species. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  merely  indicate  in  the 
briefest  manner  the  two  fundamental  ideas  which  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  various  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  species ; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  outline  of  the  two  leading 
theories  which  have  been  held  upon  this  subject,  without  adduc- 
ing any  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  they  are  based.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  almost  all  scientific  men  are  at  the 
present  day  agreed  that  species  have  been  produced  by  a pro- 
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cess  of  evolution  or  development,  though  all  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  evolution  has  been  carried  out. 

I.  Doctrine  of  the  Fixity  of  Species. — On  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  species,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  generally 
held  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,1  it  is  held  that 
“ species  ” are  essentially  fixed  and  immutable.  Although  the 
older  naturalists  recognised  the  variability  of  species,  they 
believed  variation  to  be  strictly  limited  and  definite.  Hence, 
though  a species  might  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  on 
both  sides  of  a central  line,  it  would,  sooner  or  later,  return  to 
the  position  of  equilibrium  represented  by  the  type-form  of  the 
species.  Closely  connected  with  the  belief  in  the  fixity  of 
species  is  the  belief  in  their  “ special  creation.”  If  “ species  ” 
be  permanent  and  immutable,  then  each  must  have  come  into 
existence  at  a particular  moment  of  time  and  at  a particular 
place  in  space.  The  place  where  the  species  originated  can 
only  have  been  that  where  the  original  progenitor,  or  progen- 
itors, of  the  species  appeared,  and  for  such  appearance  no  ex- 
planation can  be  given  other  than  that  of  “ special  creation  ” — 
this  being,  obviously,  one  of  those  explanations  which  explains 
nothing.  Each  species,  finally,  was  supposed  to  have  slowly 
diffused  itself  by  migration  from  its  original  “ specific  centre,” 
till  its  further  progress  was  stopped,  in  consequence  of  its  no 
longer  finding  conditions  suitable  for  the  life  of  the  species. 

II.  Doctrine  of  the  Mutability  of  Species. — At  the  present 
day,  it  may  be  said  that  naturalists  have  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally, abandoned  the  belief  in  the  fixity  of  species,  and  in 
the  doctrine  of  special  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  species  are  not  permanent  and  immu- 
table, but  that  they  “undergo  modification,  and  that  the  exist- 
ing forms  of  life  are  the  descendants  by  true  generation  of 
pre-existing  forms  ” (Darwin). 

One  of  the  first  writers  to  promulgate  definitely  the  theory 
of  the  mutability  of  species,  and  of  their  evolution  from  pre- 
existing forms,  was  Dr  Erasmus  Darwin,2  the  grandfather  of 
Charles  Darwin.  At  a somewhat  later  period,  similar  views 
were  powerfully  advocated,  and  explicitly  set  forth,  by  the  great 
French  naturalist  Lamarck.3  According  to  Lamarck’s  views, 
“ species  ” are  not  absolutely  fixed  and  constant,  but  they  are 
only  stable  so  long  as  their  environment  remains  essentially 
unchanged.  He  held,  further,  that  the  existing  species  of 

1 In  the  year  1859,  Darwin  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection. 

2 Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life  (1794-96). 

3 Philosophic  Zoologique  (1809). 
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animals  and  plants  had  been  produced  by  “ evolution  ” from 
other  pre-existing  species — the  course  of  evolution  having  been, 
on  the  whole,  progressive.  With  regard  to  the  causes  which 
produce  the  slow  modification  of  an  existing  species,  and 
which,  therefore,  tend  to  give  rise  to  a new  species,  Lamarck 
relied  largely  upon  the  action  of  external  conditions.  He 
regarded  the  organism  as  being  in  all  cases  more  or  less  plastic, 
so  that  though  it  might  exhibit  an  apparent  fixity  under  fixed 
conditions,  any  gradual  change  in  its  environment  would  pro- 
duce a corresponding  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  organ- 
ism. Relying  upon  the  facts  established  by  geology  as  to  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  of  all  portions  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  Lamarck  concluded  that  all  species  of  animals  and 
plants  must  necessarily  exhibit  a corresponding  mutability  of 
form  and  structure.  With  regard  to  the  method  in  which 
changes  in  the  surrounding  conditions  might  produce  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  organisation  of  living  beings,  he  relied 
principally  upon  the  known  effects  of  use  and  disuse  upon 
organs.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  he  concluded  that  the 
existing  fauna  and  flora  of  the  world  had  been  produced  by 
the  slow  modification  of  pre-existing  animals  and  plants 
consequent  upon  slow  and  progressive  changes  in  terrestrial 
conditions. 

The  theory  of  the  origin  of  “ species  ” from  pre-existing 
forms  of  life  was  first  established  upon  a sound  basis  by 
Charles  Darwin,  who  published  in  1859  his  great  work  on 
this  subject.1  In  this  work  Darwin  gave,  for  the  first  time, 
a scientifically  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  the  method  in 
which  the  principle  of  evolution,  previously  brought  forward 
by  Erasmus  Darwin,  Lamarck,  and  others,  might  operate  in 
the  production  of  “ species.”  This  explanation  is  embodied 
in  the  “ Theory  of  Natural  Selection,”  which  is  based  upon 
the  following  fundamental  propositions  : — 

1.  The  progeny  of  all  species  of  animals  and  plants  exhibit 
variations  amongst  themselves  in  all  parts  of  their  organisation, 
no  two  individuals  being  exactly  and  in  all  respects  alike.  In 
other  words,  in  every  species  the  individuals,  whilst  inheriting 
a general  likeness  to  their  progenitors,  tend  by  variation  to 
diverge  from  the  parent-type  in  some  particular  or  other. 

2.  Variations  arising  in  any  part  of  the  organism,  however 
minute,  may  be  transmitted  to  future  generations,  under  certain 

1 In  the  same  year  (1859),  Mr  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  published  views 
as  to  the  origin  of  species  in  many  respects  identical  with  those  of  Darwin, 
in  an  independently  worked-out  memoir,  entitled  “On  the  Tendency  of 
Varieties  to  depart  indefinitely  from  the  Original  type  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc.) 
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definite  and  discoverable  laws  of  inheritance,  becoming,  as  a 
rule,  intensified  in  course  of  transmission. 

3.  By  “ artificial  selection,”  or  by  breeding  from  individuals 
possessing  any  particular  variation,  man,  in  successive  genera- 
tions, can  produce  a breed  in  which  the  variation  will  be  per- 
manent, the  divergence  from  the  parent-type  being  usually 
intensified  by  the  process  of  interbreeding.  The  races  thus 
artificially  produced  by  men  are  often  as  widely  different  as  are 
distinct  species  of  wild  animals. 

4.  The  world  in  which  all  living  beings  are  placed  is  one 
not  absolutely  unchanging,  but  is  liable,  on  the  contrary,  to 
subject  them  to  very  varying  conditions. 

5.  All  animals  and  plants  give  rise  to  more  numerous  young 
than  can  by  any  possibility  be  preserved,  each  species  tending 
to  increase  in  numbers  in  a geometrical  progression. 

6.  As  these  young  are  none  of  them  exactly  alike  in  all 
respects,  a process  of  “ natural  selection  ” will  ensue,  whereby 
those  individuals  which  possess  any  variation,  however  slight, 
favourable  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  life  of  the  species,  will 
tend  to  be  preserved.  Those  individuals,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  do  not  possess  any  such  favourable  variation,  will  be 
placed  at  a disadvantage  in  the  “ struggle  for  existence,”  and 
will  tend  to  be  gradually  exterminated.  The  individuals,  there- 
fore, composing  any  species  are  thus  subjected  to  a rigid  pro- 
cess of  sifting,  by  which  those  least  adapted  to  their  environ- 
ment are  being  perpetually  weeded  out,  whilst  “ the  survival 
of  the  fittest  ” is  secured. 

7.  Other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  individuals 
which  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  will  transmit  the 
variations  to  which  they  owe  their  preservation  to  future 
generations,  and  these  variations  will  tend  to  become  gradually 
more  and  more  pronounced. 

8.  By  a repetition  of  this  process,  “ varieties  ” are  first 
established ; these  become  permanent,  and  “ races  ” are  pro- 
duced ; finally,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  differences  thus  caused 
become  sufficiently  marked  to  constitute  distinct  “ species.” 

9.  Granted  a sufficient  length  of  time  since  life  first  appeared 
upon  the  earth,  it  is  conceivable  that  all  the  different  animals 
and  plants  which  we  see  at  present  upon  the  globe,  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  natural  selection  upon  the  off- 
spring of  a few  primordial  forms,  or,  it  may  be,  of  a single 
primitive  being. 

Originally,  Mr  Darwin  appears  to  have  believed  that  “natural  selec- 
tion ” would  alone  be  found  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all 
existing  species  by  a process  of  evolution  from  pre-existing  forms.  In 
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view,  however,  of  certain  objections  which  had  been  brought  forward,  Mr 
Darwin  seems  to  have  abandoned  this  position,  and  brought  forward  a 
cause  supplementary  to  “natural  selection”  in  what  he  termed  “sexual 
selection.”  The  action  of  sexual  selection  in  a supposed  process  of  evolu- 
tion, according  to  Mr  Darwin’s  views,  may  be  stated  in  the  following  two 
propositions  : — 

a.  The  males  of  many  species  of  animals  are  known  to  engage  in  very 
severe  contests  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  these  latter  yielding 
themselves  to  the  victor.  In  such  contests  certain  males  will  inevitably 
have  certain  advantages  over  the  others,  either  in  point  of  strength  or 
activity,  or  in  ^consequence  of  the  possession  of  more  efficient  offensive 
weapons.  There  will  therefore  always  be  a probability  that  certain  males 
will  get  possession  of  the  females  in  preference  to  others  : and  thus  there 
will  be  a tendency  in  the  individuals  of  many  species  of  animals  to  secure  a 
preponderance  of  offspring  from  the  strongest  males.  The  peculiarities 
which  enable  certain  males  to  succeed  in  these  contests  will,  cateris  pari- 
bus, be  transmitted  to  their  male  offspring,  and  in  this  way  variations  may 
be  perpetuated,  initiated,  or  intensified. 

b.  In  the  preceding  cases,  the  females  are  believed  to  be  perfectly  pas- 
sive, and  the  selection  is  a “ natural  ” one,  the  final  result  depending  solely 
upon  the  natural  advantages  which  certain  males  possess  over  others  in 
actual  combat.  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
the  selection  is  truly  “ sexual,”  since  its  result  is  determined  by  spontan- 
eous preference,  and  not  by  brute  force  alone.  It  is  asserted,  namely,  that 
among  certain  species  of  animals,  the  females  exercise  a free  choice  as  to 
the  particular  male  with  which  they  will  pair ; the  males  being  passive 
agents  in  the  matter,  except  in  so  far  as  each  uses,  or  may  use,  his  utmost 
exertions  to  secure  that  the  choice  of  the  female  may  fall  upon  him.  The 
circumstances  supposed  to  influence,  and  ultimately  determine,  the  choice 
of  the  female,  are  of  course,  in  the  main,  the  personal  attractions  of  some 
particular  male,  the  female  being  captivated  by  some  “beauty  of  form, 
colour,  odour,  or  voice,”  which  such  a male  may  possess. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  females  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  have  the 
power  of  expressing  and  exercising  a preference  in  the  manner  above  in- 
dicated, then  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  variations  might  be  transmitted 
or  intensified  in  this  way.  The  male  who  is  most  attractive  to  the  female 
will,  other  things  being  equal,  have  the  best  chance  of  propagating  his 
species,  and  is  likely  to  leave  the  largest  number  of  descendants.  His  male 
offspring  will  inherit  the  peculiarities  by  which  their  sire  was  rendered 
pre-eminently  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  their  mother,  and  thus  a well-marked 
breed  might  be  produced,  by  the  preservation  or  intensification  of  char- 
acters of  this  nature.  Mr  Darwin  is  disposed  to  believe  that  colour  and 
song  in  most,  if  not  in  all  animals,  are  thus  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
sexual  selection,  through  numerous  successive  generations. 

Of  the  many  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  means  of  natural  selection, 
the  following  are  the  most  important : — 


I.  On  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  the  organs  possessed  by  an  animal 
have  been  slowly  evolved,  and  have  not  been  produced  suddenly,  in  com- 
plete perfection.  Most,  if  not  all,  organs,  therefore,  must  have  been  use- 
less to  their  possessor  in  their  early  or  incipient  stage.  Natural  selection, 
however,  has  no  power  to  preserve  or  intensify  any  structures  except  such 
as  are  directly  useful  to  the  individual  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
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2.  Again,  when  a useful  variation  has  appeared  among  the  individuals 
of  a species,  there  would  be  little  probability  of  its  being  preserved,  unless 
it  should  appear,  11  similarly  and  simultaneously,  ” in  a considerable  num- 
ber of  individuals.  If  it  appeared  in  a few  individuals  only,  it  would 
almost  certainly  be  rapidly  “ lost  by  subsequent  intercrossing  with  ordin- 
ary individuals.  ” There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  variations 
occur,  as  a rule  at  any  rate,  in  more  than  a few  individuals  of  a species  in 
the  first  place. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  Dr  Romanes  has  recently  brought  forward  1 a 
theory  to  which  he  has  applied  the  name  of  “ the  theory  of  physiological 
selection,”  and  which  may  be  stated  here  in  the  briefest  possible  form.  It 
is,  of  course,  an  undoubted  fact  that  a variation  which  has  appeared  in  even 
a few  individuals  may  be  preserved  and  handed  down,  provided  the  in- 
dividuals which  possess  it  are  prevented  from  interbreeding  with  the  parent 
form.  This  is  effected,  for  example,  when  by  the  intervention  of  man,  or 
in  any  other  way,  the  varying  individuals  are  kept  apart  from  those  com- 
posing the  original  species,  so  that  they  can  interbreed  with  each  other 
only,  thus  tending  to  perpetuate  and  intensify  their  distinctive  peculiarities. 
It  seems,  also,  to  be  a fact  that,  though  the  individuals  of  a variety  are  cap- 
able of  interbreeding  with  the  parent  form,  they  do  not  do  so  as  readily  as 
they  do  with  each  other.  In  nature,  according  to  the  theory  here  in  ques- 
tion, the  varying  individuals  are  supposed  to  be  prevented  from  interbreed- 
ing with  the  parent  stock  in  consequence  of  some  slight  change  in  their 
reproductive  system,  which  renders  them  more  or  less  sterile  with  the 
original  species,  though  perfectly  fertile  among  themselves.  The  result  of 
this  is,  obviously,  the  same  as  if  the  varying  individuals  had  been  cut  off 
from  the  normal  individuals  artificially,  or  try  some  geographical  barrier. 
Being,  namely,  fertile  with  one  another,  and  only  partially  so  with  the 
parent  form,  they  naturally  tend  to  hand  down  to  their  offspring  their  dis- 
tinctive variations,  and  these  tend  in  the  course  of  transmission  to  become 
intensified.  Upon  the  same  hypothesis,  it  is  also  possible  to  meet  the 
first-mentioned  objection  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  and  to  explain 
how  useless  variations  may  be  preserved  and  handed  down. 

3.  The  only  other  objection  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  which 
need  be  mentioned  here,  is  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
former  existence  of  the  numerous  and  closely  graduated  transitional  forms 
between  different  species,  which  must,  on  this  theory,  have  existed.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  theory  in  question  that  the  production  of  any  given 
species  from  any  pre-existing  species  can  only  have  been  effected  through 
the  intervention  of  a long  series  of  intermediate  or  transitional  forms.  It 
is  true  that  many  extinct  animals  are  known  which  are  clearly  transitional 
between  existing  groups  now  more  or  less  widely  separated  from  one  an- 
other. So  far,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  palaeontology  has  failed 
to  bring  forward  the  numerous  and  closely  graduated  series  of  intermediate 
forms  which  must  have  at  one  time  existed,  supposing  that  the  different 
species  of  animals  and  plants  had  been  evolved  by  natural  selection  from 
pre-existing  species.  The  absence  of  a sufficient  number  of  such  transi- 
tional forms,  and  the  insufficient  connection  between  such  as  are  known  to 
exist,  may,  doubtless,  be  in  part  explained  by  the  known  “ imperfection  of 
the  geological  record  ” ; but  this  does  not_  appear  to  offer  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

In  spite  of  the  above-mentioned  objections,  it  may  be  taken 
as  certain  that  “ natural  selection  ” is,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the 

1 Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xix.,  1SS6. 
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agents  concerned  in  the  production  of  species,  and  that  it  is 
an  important  agent.  There  is,  further,  abundant  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  general  doctrine  that  species  are  mutable,  and 
that  they  have  been  produced  by  some  general  law  of  evolution 
from  pre-existing  species,  quite  apart  from  the  question  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  evolution  has  been  brought  about.  Thus, 
all  the  varied  types  which  form  each  of  the  great  “ sub- 
kingdoms ” are  built  upon  a common  morphological  plan. 
This  underlying  unity  of  structure  is,  however,  quite  inex- 
plicable unless  we  suppose  it  to  depend  upon  blood-relation- 
ship, and  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  each  sub- 
kingdom have  descended  from  a common  ancestor.  Again, 
transitional  forms,  which  connect  one  sub-kingdom  with  an- 
other, are  not  unknown,  thus  pointing  to  the  possibility  that 
even  the  different  sub-kingdoms  may  have  originated  in  a single 
primordial  form  of  life.  It  is,  further,  only  upon  the  theory  of 
descent  from  a common  ancestor  that  we  can  explain  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  adult  animal  often  exhibits  in  its  embryonic 
state  structures  which  it  loses  when  fully  grown,  but  which  are 
present  throughout  life  in  the  adults  of  animals  lower  in  the 
scale.  Thus,  the  so-called  “ visceral  clefts  ” of  the  Mammalian 
embryo  are  unquestionably  homologous  with  the  gill-slits  of 
the  adult  Fish ; and  this  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  sup- 
position that  both  Mammals  and  Fishes  have  descended  from 
a common  ancestor,  in  which  these  structures  existed.  The 
presence  of  “ rudimentary  organs  ” or  “ vestiges  ” in  so  many 
adult  animals  can  likewise  only  be  sufficiently  explained  upon 
the  supposition  we  have  to  deal  in  these  with  the  relics  of 
organs  which  existed  in  a fully-developed  condition  in  an 
original  ancestral  type.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  so  many  existent 
and  now  widely  separated  groups  of  animals  can  be  shown  to 
be  connected  together  by  transitional  extinct  forms,  hardly 
admits  of  reasonable  explanation  save  on  some  theory  of  the 
general  evolution  of  existing  types  from  pre-existent  species. 
This  consideration  is  not  affected  by  the  previously  stated  fact 
that  the  transitional  forms  in  question  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  nor  linked  together  with  sufficient  closeness,  to  lead 
us  to  think  that  “ natural  selection  ” has  been  the  sole  agent 
of  evolution. 

n.  Reproduction. 

Reproduction  is  the  process  whereby  new  individuals  are 
generated  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  ensured.  rl  he 
process  maybe  considered  as  being,  in  many  respects,  a modifi- 
cation of  growth.  It  has  been  previously  seen  that  a single  cell, 
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or  independent  mass  of  protoplasm,  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing fresh  cells,  or  masses  similar  to  itself,  by  throwing  out 
buds  (“  gemmation  ”),  or  by  dividing  itself  (“  fission  ”).  If  such 
a cell  or  mass  of  protoplasm  constitutes  the  entire  organism, 
then  this  production  of  new  cells  is  its  process  of  reproduction. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  such  a cell  is  merely  a single  constituent 
of  a multicellular  organism  or  cell-aggregate,  then  the  process 
is  one  of  growth.  What  is  ordinarily  called  “ reproduction  ” 
differs,  therefore,  from  ordinary  growth  principally  in  the  fact 
that  its  products  are  separated  from  the  producing  body — it  is 
discontinuous  growth.  What  is  termed  “ non-sexual  reproduc- 
tion ” is,  in  fact,  really  only  a form  of  continuous  cell-multi- 
plication, and  it  results  in  the  production  of  “ composite  ” or 
“colonial”  organisms,  such  as  the  higher  plants  and  many  of 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

In  what  is  called  “ sexual  reproduction,”  on  the  other  hand, 
the  production  of  new  beings  is  the  result  of  the  union  or 
fusion  of  two  masses  of  protoplasm,  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  same,  or  from  different  individuals.  As  the  result 
of  this  fusion,  the  protoplasm,  stimulated  in  some  way  by  the 
process  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  undergoes  division, 
and  thus  gives  rise  to  one  or  more  new  beings.  In  one  form 
of  this  process,  which  cannot  strictly  be  spoken  of  as  “ sexual,” 
the  two  uniting  masses  of  protoplasm  are  themselves  entire 
organisms.  This  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  so-called  “ con- 
jugation” of  certain  of  the  Infusorian  Animalcules,  when 
two  cells — each  constituting  an  entire  animal — become  com- 
pletely fused  with  one  another,  the  resulting  mass  of  proto- 
plasm subsequently  breaking  up  into  a number  of  masses,  each 
of  which  becomes  a new  Infusorian.  More  usually,  the  two 
uniting  masses  of  protoplasm  are  merely  special  cells,  detached 
from  the  parent  organism. 

The  more  important  phenomena  connected  with  reproduc- 
tion may  be  very  briefly  glanced  at  here,  under  the  two  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

I.  Sexual  Reproduction. — In  its  typical  form  this  consists 
essentially  in  the  production  of  two  distinct  elements,  a germ- 
cell or  ovum,  and  a sperm-cell  or  spermatozoid,  by  the  contact 
of  which  the  ovum — now  said  to  be  “fecundated” — is  enabled 
to  develop  itself  into  a new  individual.  As  a rule,  the  germ- 
cell is  produced  by  one  individual  (female)  and  the  spermatic 
element  by  another  (male) ; in  which  case  the  sexes  are  said 
to  be  distinct,  and  the  species  is  said  to  be  “ dioecious.”  In 
other  cases  the  same  individual  has  the  power  of  producing 
both  the  essential  elements  of  reproduction  ; in  which  case  the 
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sexes  are  said  to  be  united,  and  the  individual  is  said  to  be 
“hermaphrodite,”  “androgynous,”  or  “monoecious.”  In  the 
case  of  hermaphrodite  animals,  however,  self-fecundation — 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected — rarely  constitutes 
the  reproductive  process ; and,  as  a rule,  the  reciprocal  union 
of  two  such  individuals  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
young.  Even  amongst  hermaphrodite  plants,  where  self- 
fecundation may,  and  certainly  does,  occur,  provisions  seem 
to  exist  by  which  perpetual  self-fertilisation  is  prevented,  and 
the  influence  of  another  individual  secured  at  intervals. 
Amongst  the  higher  animals  sexual  reproduction  is  the  only 
process  whereby  new  individuals  can  be  generated. 

II.  Non-sexual  Reproduction. — Amongst  the  lower  animals 
fresh  beings  may  be  produced  without  the  contact  of  an  ovum 
and  a spermatozoid ; that  is  to  say,  without  any  true  generative 
act.  The  processes  by  which  this  is  effected  vary  in  different 
animals,  and  are  all  spoken  of  as  forms  of  “ asexual  ” or 
“ agamic  ” reproduction  (“  agamogenesis  ”).  As  we  shall  see, 
however,  the  true  “ individual  ” is  very  rarely  produced  other- 
wise than  sexually,  and  most  forms  of  agamic  reproduction  are 
really  modifications  of  growth. 

a.  Gemmation  and  Fission. — Gemmation,  or  budding,  con- 
sists in  the  production  of  a bud,  or  buds,  generally  from  the 
exterior,  but  sometimes  from  the  interior,  of  the  body  of  an 
animal,  which  buds  are  developed  into  independent  beings, 
which  may  or  may  not  remain  permanently  attached  to  the 
parent  organism.  Fission  differs  from  gemmation  solely  in 
the  fact  that  the  new  structures  in  the  former  case  are  pro- 
duced by  a division  of  the  body  of  the  original  organism  into 
separate  parts,  which  may  remain  in  connection,  or  may  under- 
go detachment. 

The  simplest  form  of  gemmation,  perhaps,  is  seen  in  the 
power  possessed  by  certain  animals  of  reproducing  parts  of 
their  bodies  which  they  may  have  lost.  Thus,  the  Crustacea 
possess  the  power  of  reproducing  a lost  limb,  by  means  of  a 
bud  which  is  gradually  developed  till  it  assumes  the  form  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  missing  member.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  process  is  not  in  any  way  generative,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  gemmation  can  in  no  sense  be  spoken  of  as  a distinct 
being  (or  zooid). 

An  excellent  example,  however,  of  true  gemmation  is  ex- 
hibited in  such  an  organism  as  the  common  Sea-mat  (Mustra), 
which  is  a composite  organism  composed  of  a multitude  of 
similar  beings,  each  of  which  inhabits  a little  chamber  or  cell ; 
the  whole  forming  a structure  not  unlike  a sea-weed  in  appear- 
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ance.  This  colony  is  produced  by  gemmation  from  a single 
primitive  being  (“  polypide  ”),  which  throws  out  buds,  each  of 
which  repeats  the  process,  apparently  almost  indefinitely.  All 
the  buds  remain  in  contact  and  connected  with  one  another, 
but  each  is,  nevertheless,  a distinct  and  independent  being, 
capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  life.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  each  one  of  the  innumerable  buds  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent being,  similar  to,  though  not  detached  from,  the  organ- 
ism which  gave  it  birth.  This  is  an  instance  of  what  is  called 
“ continuous  gemmation.” 

In  other  cases — as  in  the  common  Fresh-water  Polype  or 
Hydra — the  buds  which  are  thrown  out  by  the  primitive  or- 
ganism become  developed  into  creatures  exactly  resembling 
the  parent,  but,  instead  of  remaining  permanently  attached, 
and  thus  giving  rise  to  a compound  organism,  they  are  de- 
tached to  lead  an  entirely  independent  existence.  This  is  a 
simple  instance  of  what  is  termed  “ discontinuous  gemmation.” 

The  method  and  results  of  fission  may  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  case  of  gemmation.  The  products 
of  the  division  of  the  body  of  the  primitive  organism  may 
either  remain  undetached,  when  they  will  give  rise  to  a compo- 
site structure  (as  in  many  corals),  or  they  may  be  thrown  off  and 
live  an  independent  existence  (as  in  some  of  the  Hydrozoa). 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  understand  what  is  meant, 
strictly  speaking,  by  the  term  “ individual.”  In  zoological 
language,  an  individual  is  defined  as  “ equal  to  the  total  result  of 
the  development  of  a single  ovum.”  Amongst  the  higher  animals 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  this,  for  each  ovum  gives  rise  to  no 
more  than  one  single  being,  which  is  incapable  of  repeating  it- 
self in  any  other  way  than  by  the  production  of  another  ovum  ; 
so  that  an  individual  is  a single  animal.  It  is  most  important, 
however,  to  comprehend  that  this  is  not  necessarily  or  always 
the  case.  In  such  an  organism  as  the  Sea-mat,  the  ovum  gives 
rise  to  a primitive  polypide,  which  repeats  itself  by  a process 
of  continuous  gemmation  until  an  entire  colony  is  produced, 
each  member  of  which  is  independent  of  its  fellows,  and  is 
capable  of  producing  ova.  In  such  a case,  therefore,  the  term 
“ individual  ” must  be  applied  to  the  entire  colony,  since  this 
is  the  result  of  the  development  of  a single  ovum.  The  sepa- 
rate beings  which  compose  the  colony  are  technically  called 
zooids.  In  like  manner  the  Hydra,  which  produces  fresh  and 
independent  Hydne  by  discontinuous  gemmation,  is  not  an 
“ individual,”  but  a zooid.  Here  the  zooids  are  not  perma- 
nently united  to  one  another,  and  the  “ individual  ” Hydra 
consists  really  of  the  primitive  Hydra,  plus  all  the  detached 
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Hydrce  to  which  it  gave  rise.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  “ in- 
dividual” is  composed  of  a number  of  disconnected  and  wholly 
independent  beings,  all  of  which  are  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a single  ovum.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  both  the 
parent  zooid  and  the  “ produced  zooids  ” are  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  fresh  Hydras  by  a true  generative  process.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  production  of  fresh  zooids  by  a 
process  of  gemmation  is  not  so  essentially  different  from  the  true 
sexual  process  of  reproduction  as  might  at  first  sight  appear, 
since  the  ovum  itself  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a highly 
specialised  bud.  In  the  Hydra,  in  fact,  where  the  ovum  is  pro- 
duced as  an  external  process  of  the  wall  of  the  body,  this  like- 
ness is  extremely  striking.  The  ovarian  bud,  however,  differs 
from  the  true  gemmae  or  buds  in  its  inability  to  develop  itself 
into  an  independent  organism,  unless  previously  brought  into 
contact  with  another  special  generative  element.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  statement  are  in  the  rare  cases  of  true  “ par- 
thenogenesis,” to  be  subsequently  alluded  to. 

b.  Alternatiofi  of  Generations. — In  the  case  of  the  Hydra  and 
the  Sea-mat,  which  we  have  considered  above,  fresh  zooids  are 
produced  by  a primordial  organism  by  gemmation ; the  beings 
thus  produced  (as  well  as  the  parent)  being  capable  not 
only  of  repeating  the  gemmiparous  process,  but  also  of  pro- 
ducing new  individuals  by  a true  generative  act.  We  have 
now  to  consider  a much  more  complex  series  of  phenomena, 
in  which  the  organism  which  is  developed  from  the  primitive 
ovum  produces  by  gemmation  two  sets  of  zooids,  one  of  which 
is  destitute  of  sexual  organs,  and  is  capable  of  performing  no 
other  function  than  that  of  nutrition,  whilst  the  other  is  pro- 
vided with  reproductive  organs,  and  is  destined  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species.  In  the  former  case  the  produced 
zooids  all  resembled  each  other,  and  the  parent  organism  which 
gave  rise  to  them ; in  the  latter  case,  the  produced  zooids  are 
often  very  unlike  each  other  and  unlike  the  parent,  since 
their  functions  are  entirely  different. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  process  is  seen  in  certain  of  the 
Hydroid  Polypes,  such  as  Hydractinia.  The  embryo  of  Hydrac- 
tinia  is  a free  - swimming  ciliated  body,  which,  after  a short 
locomotive  existence,  attaches  itself  to  some  submarine  object, 
develops  a mouth  and  tentacles,  and  commences  to  produce 
zooids  like  itself  by  a process  of  continuous  gemmation.  1 hese 
remain  permanently  attached  to  one  another,  with  the  result 
that  a compound  organism  is  produced,  consisting  of  a num- 
ber of  zooids,  or  “ polypites,”  organically  connected  together, 
but  enjoying  an  independent  existence.  None  of  the  zooids, 
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however,  are  provided  with  sexual  organs ; and  though  there 
is  theoretically  no  limit  to  the  size  which  the  colony  may  reach 
by  gemmation,  its  buds  are  not  detached,  and  the  species  would 


Fig.  ii. — Part  of  the  colony  of  Perigonimiis  vestitus,  one  of  the  Hydroid  Zoophytes, 
greatly  magnified.  After  Allman.  The  nutritive  zooids  (polypites)  carry  a circle  of 
tentacles  ; the  reproductive  zooids  (gonophores)  are  bell-shaped,  and  when  fully 
mature  are  detached  from  the  parent-colony. 


therefore  die  out,  unless  some  special  provision  were  made  for 
its  preservation.  Besides  these  nutritive  zooids,  however,  other 
buds  are  produced  which  differ  considerably  in  appearance 
from  the  former,  and  which  have  the  power  of  generating  the 
essential  elements  of  reproduction.  These  generative  zooids 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  materials  collected  bv  the 
nutritive  zooids,  but  only  live  until  the  ova  are  matured  in  their 
interior  and  liberated,  when  they  disappear.  The  ova  thus 
produced  become  free-swimming  ciliated  bodies,  such  as  the 
one  with  which  the  cycle  began. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  “individual”  consists  of  a series 
of  nutritive  zooids,  collectively  called  the  “ trophosome,”  and 
another  series  of  reproductive  zodids,  collectively  called  the 
“ gonosome,”  the  entire  series  remaining  in  organic  connection. 

In  other  Hydroid  Zoophytes  allied  to  the  preceding  (such 
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as  Perigonimus),  the  process  advances  a step  further.  In  Peri- 
gonimus  (fig.  11),  the  generative  buds  or  zooids  do  not  produce 
the  reproductive  elements  as  long  as  they  remain  attached  to  the 
parent  colony;  but  they  require  a preliminary  period  of  inde- 
pendent existence.  For  this  purpose  they  are  specially  organ- 
ised, and  when  sufficiently  mature  they  are  detached  from  the 
stationary  colony.  The  generative  zooid  now  appears  as  an 
entirely  independent  being,  described  as  a species  of  Jelly-fish 
(or  Medusa).  It  consists  of  a bell-shaped  disc,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  enabled  to  swim  freely ; from  the  centre  of  this  disc 
depends  a nutritive  process,  with  a mouth  and  digestive  cavity, 
whereby  the  organism  is  able  to  increase  considerably  in  size. 
The  substance  of  the  disc  is  penetrated  by  a complex  system 
of  canals,  and  from  its  margin  hangs  a series  of  tentacular  pro- 
cesses. After  a period  of  independent  locomotive  existence, 
the  Medusa  attains  its  full  growth,  when  it  develops  ova  and 
spermatozoa.  By  the  contact  of  these,  embryos  are  produced  ; 
but  these,  instead  of  resembling  the  jelly-fish  by  which  they 
were  immediately  generated,  proceed  to  develop  themselves 
into  the  fixed  Hydroid  colony  by  which  the  Medusa  was  orig- 
inally produced. 

Still  more  extraordinary  phenomena  have  been  discovered 
in  other  Hydrozoa,  as  in  many  of  the  Acraspeda.  In  these 
the  ovum  gives  rise  to  a locomotive  ciliated  body,  which  ulti- 
mately fixes  itself,  becomes  trumpet-shaped,  and  develops  a 
mouth  and  tentacles  at  its  expanded  extremity,  when  it  is 
known  as  the  “ Hydra-tuba,”  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Fresh- 
water Polype,  or  Hydra.  The  Hydra-tuba  has  the  power  of 
multiplying  itself  by  gemmation,  and  it  can  produce  large  col- 
onies in  this  way;  but  it  does  not  obtain  the  power  of  gener- 
ating the  essential  elements  of  reproduction.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  however,  the  Hydra-tuba  enlarges,  and,  after  a 
series  of  preliminary  changes,  divides  by  transverse  fission  into 
a number  of  segments,  each  of  which  becomes  detached  and 
swims  away.  These  liberated  segments  of  the  little  Hydra-tuba 
(it  is  about  half  an  inch  in  height)  now  live  as  entirely  inde- 
pendent beings,  which  were  described  by  naturalists  as  distinct 
animals,  and  were  called  Ephyrse.  They  are  provided  with  a 
swimming-bell,  or  “ umbrella,”  by  means  of  which  they  propel 
themselves  through  the  water,  and  with  a mouth  and  digestive 
cavity.  They  now  lead  an  active  life,  feeding  eagerly,  and 
attaining  in  some  instances  a perfectly  astonishing  size  (the 
jelly-fishes  of  some  species  are  several  feet  in  circumference). 
After  a while  they  develop  the  essential  elements  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  after  the  fecundation  and  liberation  of  their  ova  they 
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die.  The  ova,  however,  are  not  developed  into  the  free-swim- 
ming and  comparatively  gigantic  jelly-fish  by  which  they  were 
immediately  produced,  but  into  the  minute,  fixed,  sexless  Hydra- 
tuba. 

We  thus  see  that  a small  sexless  zooid,  which  is  capable  of 
multiplying  itself  by  gemmation,  produces  by  fission  several 
independent  locomotive  beings,  which  are  capable  of  nourish- 
ing themselves  and  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  life.  In 
these  are  produced  generative  elements,  which  give  rise  by 
their  development  to  the  little  fixed  creature  with  which  the 
series  began. 

To  the  group  of  phenomena  of  which  the  above  are  examples, 
the  name  “ alternation  of  generations  ” was  applied  by  Steen- 
strup ; but  the  name  is  not  an  appropriate  one,  since  the  pro- 
cess is  truly  an  alternation  of  generation  with  gemmation  or 
fission.  The  only  generative  act  takes  place  in  the  reproduc- 
tive zooid,  and  the  production  of  this  from  the  nutritive  zooid 
is  a process  of  gemmation  or  fission,  and  not  a process  of  gen- 
eration. The  “ individual,”  in  fact,  in  all  these  cases  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a double  being  composed  of  two  factors,  both 
of  which  lead  more  or  less  completely  independent  lives,  the 
one  being  devoted  to  nutrition,  the  other  to  reproduction.  The 
generative  being,  however,  is  in  many  cases  not  at  first  able  to 
mature  the  sexual  elements,  and  is  therefore  provided  with  the 
means  necessary  for  its  growth  and  nourishment  as  an  inde- 
pendent organism.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
nutritive  half  of  the  “individual”  is  usually,  and  the  generative 
half  sometimes,  compound- — that  is  to  say,  composed  of  a num- 
ber of  zooids  produced  by  continuous  gemmation  ; so  that  the 
zoological  individual  in  these  cases  becomes  an  extremely  com- 
plex being. 

c.  Parthenogenesis. — “ Parthenogenesis”  is  the  term  employed 
to  designate  certain  singular  phenomena,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  individuals  by  virgin  females  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a male.  By  Professor  Owen,  who  first  employed  the 
term,  parthenogenesis  was  applied  also  to  the  processes  of  gem- 
mation and  fission,  as  exhibited  in  sexless  beings  or  in  virgin 
females  ; but  it  is  best  to  consider  these  phenomena  sepa- 
rately. Strictly  the  term  parthenogenesis  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the  production  of  new  individuals  from  virgin  females  by 
means  of  ova , which  are  enabled  to  develop  themselves  with- 
out the  contact  of  the  male  element.  The  difficulty  in  this 
definition  is  found  in  framing  an  exact  definition  of  an  ovum, 
such  as  will  distinguish  it  from  an  internal  gemma  or  bud.  No 
body,  however,  should  be  called  an  “ ovum  ” which  does  not 
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exhibit  a germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot,  and  which  does 
not  exhibit  the  phenomenon  known  as  segmentation  of  the 
yelk.  Moreover,  ova  are  almost  invariably  produced  by  a 
special  organ,  or  ovary. 

As  examples  of  parthenogenesis,  we  may  take  the  cases  of 
the  Plant-lice  (Aphides),  the  Honey-bee,  and  certain  Crustacea; 
though  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  it  is  possible  that  the 
phenomena  observed  may  admit  of  explanation  otherwise  than 
as  an  instance  of  parthenogenesis  strictly  so  called. 

The  Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  which  are  so  commonly  found 
parasitic  upon  plants,  are  seen  towards  the  close  of  autumn  to 
consist  of  male  and  female  individuals.  The  ova  produced 
by  the  females  are  now  fertilised,  and  remain  dormant  through 
the  winter.  At  the  approach  of  spring  these  ova  are  hatched ; 
but  instead  of  giving  rise  to  a number  of  males  and  females, 
all  the  young  are  of  one  kind,  now  usually  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly modified  females.  Whatever  their  true  nature  may  be, 
these  individuals  produce,  viviparously , a brood  of  young 
which  resemble  themselves  ; and  this  second  generation,  in 
like  manner,  produces  a third, — and  so  the  process  may  be 
repeated,  for  as  many  as  ten  or  more  generations,  throughout 
the  summer.  When  the  autumn  comes  on,  however,  the  vivi- 
parous Aphides  produce — in  exactly  the  same  manner — a final 
brood,  but  this,  instead  of  being  composed  entirely  of  similar 
individuals,  is  made  up  of  males  and  females.  Sexual  union 
now  takes  place,  and  ova  are  produced  and  fecundated  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

The  viviparous  Aphides  are  either  wingless  or  winged ; and 
the  number  of  young  produced  is  so  great,  that  it  has  been 
calculated  that  a single  Aphis  might  in  this  way  be,  during 
the  summer  months,  and  by  the  time  the  tenth  generation  was 
reached,  the  progenitor  of  no  less  than  one  quintillion  of  indi- 
viduals. Each  viviparous  Aphis  possesses  an  ovary,  which 
only  differs  from  that  of  the  fertile  females  in  being  without 
certain  secondary  adjuncts  (the  colleterial  glands  and  sperma- 
theca).  This  “ pseudovarium  ” produces  egg-like  bodies  or 
“ pseudova,”  which  are  directly  developed  into  young  Aphides, 
and  which  differ  from  true  ova  in  the  fact  that  they  are  incap- 
able of  fertilisation. 

In  the  second  case  of  alleged  parthenogenesis  which  we  are 
about  to  examine — namely,  in  the  honey-bee — the  phenomena 
which  have  been  described  appear  to  be  quite  free  from  doubt. 
A hive  of  bees  consists  of  three  classes  of  individuals : i,  a 
“queen,”  or  fertile  female;  2,  the  “ workers,”  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  community,  and  are  really  undeveloped  or  sterile 
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females ; and,  3,  the  “ drones,”  or  males,  which  are  only  pro- 
duced at  certain  times  of  the  year.  We  have  here  three  dis- 
tinct sets  of  beings,  all  of  which  proceed  from  a single  fertile 
individual ; and  the  question  arises,  In  what  manner  are  the 
differences  between  these  produced  ? At  a certain  period  of 
the  year  the  queen  leaves  the  hive,  accompanied  by  the  drones 
(or  males),  and  takes  what  is  known  as  her  “nuptial  flight” 
through  the  air.  In  this  flight  she  is  impregnated  by  the 
males  ; and  in  virtue  of  this  single  impregnation,  she  is  enabled 
to  produce  fresh  individuals  for  a lengthened  period,  the  semen 
of  the  males  being  stored  up  in  a receptacle  which  communi- 
cates by  a tube  with  the  oviduct,  from  which  it  can  be  shut  off 
at  will.  The  ova  which  are  to  produce  workers  (undeveloped 
females)  and  queens  (fertile  females)  are  fertilised  on  their  pas- 
sage through  the  oviduct,  the  semen  being  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  oviduct  for  this  purpose.  The  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  these  fecundated  ova  into  workers  or  queens  depends 
entirely  upon  the  form  of  the  cell  into  which  the  ovum  is 
placed,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  which  is  supplied  to 
the  larva.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ova  which  are  intended  to 
become  males  or  drones  are  not  allowed  by  the  queen  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  spermatozoa  in  their  passage  through  the 
oviduct.  The  drones,  therefore,  are  produced  from  ova  which 
have  not  been  impregnated.  The  parthenogenetic  origin  of 
the  drones  is  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  queen  be 
prevented  from  being  impregnated  by  the  males,  she  is  only 
capable  of  producing  drones.  The  workers,  also,  being  unde- 
veloped females,  and  quite  incapable  of  being  impregnated, 
are  nevertheless  known  to  occasionally  produce  eggs ; and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  eggs  develop  into  drones.  Lastly,  in 
crosses  between  the  common  honey-bee  and  the  Ligurian  bee, 
the  queens  and  workers  alone  exhibit  any  intermediate  charac- 
ters between  the  two  forms,  the  drones  presenting  the  unmixed 
characters  of  the  queen  by  whom  they  were  produced. 

Among  the  Crustaceans,  parthenogenesis  has  been  estab- 
lished as  occurring  in  some  of  the  Water-fleas  ( Cladocera ) and 
in  various  Phyllopods  ( Apus , Limnadia , Artemia , &c.).  In 
these  latter  it  is  the  female  which  is  produced  parthenogenetic- 
ally;  whereas  in  the  honey-bee  and  in  Polistes  it  is  the  male. 

12.  Development. 

Development  is  the  general  name  applied  to  all  those  changes 
which  an  egg  or  germ  undergoes  before  it  assumes  the  char- 
acters of  the  perfect  adult  individual.  In  some  cases  these 
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changes  are  more  or  less  completely  concealed  from  view ; in 
other  cases  they  are  largely  external  and  visible.  In  some  cases 
they  are  rapidly  effected,  and  are  but  slight  in  amount ; in 
other  cases  they  may  be  more  or  less  prolonged,  and  may  more 
or  less  extensively  alter  the  general  form  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  animal.  In  these  last-mentioned  cases,  the  animal  is  usu- 
ally said  to  pass  through  a “ metamorphosis.” 

In  the  Protozoa , in  which  the  organism  does  not  rise  above 
the  condition  of  a simple  cell,  the  phenomena  of  development 
are  usually  comparatively  uncomplicated.  In  the  Metazoa , in 
which  the  organism  starts  as  a single  cell,  but  ultimately  be- 
comes an  aggregate  of  cells,  the  process  of  development  is  often 
one  of  extreme  complexity.  Speaking  broadly,  the  course  of 
development  is,  as  Von  Baer  put  it,  from  the  general  to  the 
special.  In  other  words,  the  changes  undergone  by  any  ani- 
mal in  passing  from  the  embryonic  to  the  mature  condition 
are,  in  the  main,  changes  in  the  direction  of  increased  special- 
isation of  functions  and  a correspondingly  increased  complexity 
of  organic  structure.  All  the  members  of  any  given  sub-king- 
dom, when  examined  in  their  earliest  embryonic  condition,  are 
found  to  exhibit  an  essential  identity  as  regards  their  funda- 
mental structure.  As  development  proceeds,  however,  they 
diverge  from  one  another  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  until 
the  adults  become  more  or  less  widely  unlike  each  other,  the 
unlikeness  being  due  to  the  different  degrees  of  specialisation 
of  functions  necessary  to  perfect  the  adult. 

It  is  upon  a misconception  of  the  true  import  of  this  law 
that  the  theory  arose,  that  every  animal  in  its  development 
passed  through  a series  of  stages  in  which  it  resembles,  in  turn, 
the  different  inferior  members  of  the  animal  scale.  With  re- 
gard to  man,  standing  at  the  top  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
this  theory  has  been  expressed  as  follows  : “ Human  organo- 
genesis is  a transitory  comparative  anatomy,  as,  in  its  turn, 
comparative  anatomy  is  a fixed  and  permanent  state  of  the 
organogenesis  of  man  ” (Serres).  In  other  words,  the  embryo 
of  a Vertebrate  animal  was  believed  to  pass  through  a series 
of  changes  corresponding  respectively  to  the  permanent  types 
of  the  lower  sub-kingdoms — namely,  the  Protozoa,  Coelenterata, 
Echinodermata,  Annulosa,  and  Mollusca — before  finally  assum- 
ing the  true  vertebrate  characters.  Such,  however,  is  not  truly 
the  case.  The  ovum  of  every  animal  is  from  the  first  im- 
pressed with  the  power  of  developing  in  one  direction  only, 
and  very  early  exhibits  the  fundamental  characters  proper  to 
its  sub-kingdom,  never  presenting  the  structural  peculiarities 
belonging  to  any  other  morphological  type.  Nevertheless,  the 
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differences  which  subsist  between  the  members  of  each  sub- 
kingdom in  their  adult  condition  are  truly  referable  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  development  proceeds,  the  place  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  his  own  sub-kingdom  being  regulated  by  the  stage  at 
which  development  is  arrested.  Thus,  many  cases  are  known 
in  which  the  younger  stages  of  a given  animal  represent  the 
permanent  adult  condition  of  an  animal  somewhat  lower  in  the 
scale.  To  give  a single  example,  the  young  Frog  transiently 
presents  all  the  essential  characters  which  permanently  dis- 
tinguish an  adult  perennibranchiate  Amphibian,  such  as  the 
Axolotl. 

Not  only  is  the  embryo  in  many  cases  extremely  unlike  the 
adult  animal,  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  former 
has  a habitat  and  mode  of  life  entirely  different  to  those  suit- 
able to  the  latter.  The  adult,  for  example,  may  be  a terrestrial, 
air-breathing  animal,  while  the  early  stages  of  development  may 
be  passed  in  water.  In  such  cases,  it  commonly  happens  that 
the  embryo  possesses  “provisional”  organs,  which  adapt  it 
for  its  temporary  mode  of  life,  but  which  would  be  of  no  use 
to  the  adult.  Such  embryonic  organs  are  in  general  either 
absorbed  or  modified  in  the  course  of  development ; the  adult 
either  showing  no  traces  of  their  former  existence,  or  exhibiting 
“vestiges”  of  them  in  the  form  of  “rudimentary  organs.” 

Ordinarily  speaking,  the  course  of  development  is  an  ascend- 
ing one,  and  the  adult  is  more  highly  organised  than  the  young 
animal ; but  there  are  cases  of  a reversal  of  this  law,  the  mature 
organism  being,  as  compared  with  the  embryo,  a degraded 
form — except  that  it  possesses  the  reproductive  organs  which 
are  wanting  in  the  latter.  There  are  many  cases,  namely,  in 
which  the  embryo  is  freely  locomotive,  and  is  provided  with 
organs  of  sense,  while  the  adult  may  be  permanently  fixed,  and 
may  entirely  lose  its  sense-organs.  This  phenomenon  of  “ retro- 
gressive development ” is  seen  in  its  extreme  form  in  many  “ para- 
sites”; that  is  to  say,  in  animals  which  live  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  organism.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  retrogres- 
sion may  not  be  the  result  of  parasitism,  but  may  be  simply 
due  to  the  sedentary  habit  of  life  of  the  adult. 

Viewing  development  as  a whole,  the  process  may  be  re- 
garded as  a repetition  in  the  individual  of  the  ancestral  his- 
tory of  the  animal — that  is,  of  the  history  of  the  changes  which 
the  species  has  passed  through  before  assuming  its  present 
characters.  Certain  stages  in  this  history  are,  however,  often 
either  dropped  out  altogether  in  the  development  of  the 
individual,  or  much  abbreviated.  This  view  of  the  significance 
of  the  process  of  development  has  been  thus  expressed  by 
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Professor  Haeckel.  “Ontogenesis”  (or  the  development  of 
the  individual)  “ is  the  brief  and  rapid  recapitulation  of  phylo- 
genesis ” (or  the  development  of  the  species)  “ governed  by 
the  physiological  functions  of  transmission  (reproduction)  and 
nutrition  (adaptation).  The  organic  individual,  during  the 
rapid  and  brief  course  of  its  individual  development,  repeats 
the  most  important  of  those  changes  of  form  which  its  ancestors 
have  passed  through  during  the  long  and  gradual  course  of 
their  palieontological  development,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  transmission  and  adaptation.” 

13.  Distribution  in  Space. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  animals  is  concerned  with 
the  determination  of  the  areas  within  which  every  species  of 
animal  is  at  the  present  day  confined.  Some  species  are  found 
almost  everywhere,  when  they  are  said  to  be  “ cosmopolitan  ” ; 
but,  as  a rule,  each  species  is  confined  to  a limited  and  definite 
area.  Not  only  are  species  limited  in  their  distribution,  but 
it  is  possible  to  divide  the  globe  into  a certain  number  of  geo- 
graphical regions  or  “ zoological  provinces,”  each  of  which  is 
characterised  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  certain  associated 
forms  of  animal  life. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  land  animals  is  conditioned 
partly  by  the  existence  of  suitable  surroundings,  and  partly  by 
the  presence  of  barriers  preventing  migrations.  Thus,  certain 
contiguous  regions  might  be  equally  suitable  for  the  existence 
of  the  same  animals,  but  they  might  belong  to  different  zoolo- 
gical provinces,  if  separated  by  any  impassable  barrier,  such  as 
a lofty  chain  of  mountains.  Owing  to  their  power  of  flight, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  birds  is  much  less  limited  than 
that  of  mammals ; and  many  migratory  birds  have  an  extremely 
wide  range.  In  spite  of  their  powers  of  locomotion,  however, 
birds  are  limited  by  the  necessities  of  their  life  to  definite  areas, 
and  a zoological  province  is  marked  by  its  birds  just  as  well 
as  by  its  quadrupeds. 

Each  species  of  animals  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
“ centre  of  distribution,”  where  it  attains  its  maximum  develop- 
ment as  regards  the  number  of  its  individuals,  trom  this 
centre  the  species  ranges  over  a larger  or  smaller  area,  its 
numbers  becoming  less  and  less  as  we  approach  the  borders 
of  the  area.  The  size  of  the  area  which  the  species  will  ulti- 
mately occupy — varying  from  a couple  of  square  miles  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles — depends  upon  the 
presence  of  conditions  suitable  to  the  life  of  the  species.  I he 
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three  most  important  conditions  are  connected  with  the  presence 
of  a suitable  food-supply,  the  existence  of  a suitable  mean 
temperature,  and  the  absence  of  an  overwhelmingly  powerful 
competing  species.  According  as  these  or  other  necessary 
conditions  may  change,  the  area  occupied  by  the  species  is 
liable  to  change  from  time  to  time,  becoming  contracted  at 
one  time,  and  then  at  another  time  being  widely  extended. 
The  slowly  produced  secular  changes  in  the  climate  and 
physical  geography  of  different  regions,  which  geology  shows 
us  to  have  been  constantly  going  on  since  the  earth  was  first 
tenanted  by  living  beings,  are,  of  course,  the  principal  agents 
in  determining  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  at  any 
given  period.  The  extension  of  a species  from  one  point  to 
another  is  effected  by  migration.  In  many  cases,  the  migra- 
tion is  effected  by  the  adult,  which  is  endowed  with  the  power 
of  locomotion.  In  the  case  of  sedentary  animals,  however, 
migration  is  carried  out  through  the  locomotive  young. 

At  the  present  day,  naturalists  usually  adopt  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  dry  land  into  zoological  provinces,  which  was 
originally  proposed  by  Mr  Sclater.  In  this  arrangement  the 
earth’s  surface  is  divided  into  the  following  six  provinces,  each 
of  which  is  characterised  partly  by  the  presence  of  a particular 
“ fauna,”  or  characteristic  assemblage  of  animals,  and  partly 
by  the  absence  of  certain  other  characteristic  animals  : — 

I.  The  Palccarctic  Province , including  Europe,  Africa  north 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  Northern  Asia.  Among  the  more 
characteristic  animals  of  this  province  are  Bears,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Catarhine  Monkeys,  and  Pheasants. 

II.  The  Ethiopian  Province , including  Africa  south  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  and  Southern  Arabia.  Among  the  more 
characteristic  animals  are  the  African  Elephant,  the  Hippopo- 
tamus, Giraffe,  Hyrax,  Aardvark,  numerous  Antelopes,  Baboons, 
the  Lion,  and  the  Ostrich.  There  is  a characteristic  absence 
of  Bears,  Deer,  Goats,  and  Sheep. 

III.  The  Oriental  or  Indian  Province , including  Asia  south 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Burmah,  Siam,  Southern  China, 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago  (Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  &c.). 
Characteristic  animals  are  the  Chevrotains,  Indian  Buffalo, 
Indian  Elephant,  Tiger,  Hornbills,  Pea-fowl,  and  Jungle-fowl. 

IV.  The  Australian  Province , including  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Characteristic  animals  are  the  Duck-mole  and 
Spiny  Ant-eater  ( Echidna ),  numerous  Marsupials,  Birds  of 
Paradise,  Cockatoos,  and  the  Australian  Mud-fish  ( Ceratodus ). 
There  is  a remarkable  absence  of  most  orders  of  the  Placental 
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Mammals,  of  Vultures,  Woodpeckers,  and  Tailed  Amphibians. 
New  Zealand  is  peculiar  in  not  having  any  Marsupials  nor 
Monotremes ; in  having  no  Reptiles  except  Lizards  ;.  and  in 
the  possession  of  the  curious  Apteryx  and  the  extinct  JDinornis. 

V.  The  Nearctic  Province , including  North  America  down 
to  the  centre  of  Mexico.  Characteristic  animals  are  the  Prong- 
buck,  the  Musk-rat,  the  American  Buffalo,  Tree-Porcupines, 
and  the  Turkey.  The  Beaver,  Reindeer  (Caribou),  Sheep,  and 
Bears  are  types  common  to  this  and  the  Palsearctic  Region. 

VI.  The  Neotropical  Province , including  the  whole  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  Southern  Mexico,  together  with 
the  Antilles.  Characteristic  animals  are  the  Platyrhine 
Monkeys,  Llamas,  Peccaries,  Cavies,  Sloths,  Ant-eaters, 
Armadillos,  Trogons,  and  Curassows.  There  is  an  absence 
of  Insectivorous  Mammals,  Goats,  Antelopes,  Oxen,  Cranes, 
& c.  The  Opossums  are  common  to  this  and  to  the  Nearctic 
Province. 

The  Fauna  of  Oceanic  Islands. — Islands  in  the  open  ocean,  far  from 
land,  are  usually  characterised  by  certain  remarkable  zoological  features 
as  compared  with  the  continents,  or  with  islands  close  to  the  continents. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  features  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Oceanic  islands  have  comparatively  few  species  of  animals,  as  com- 
pared with  an  equal  area  of  continental  land. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  an  extraordinarily  large  proportion  of  the  species 
are  peculiar  or  “endemic.” 

3.  Oceanic  islands  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  species  of  terrestrial 
Molluscs  which  they  possess,  and  for  the  large  proportion  of  these  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  islands  in  which  they  occur. 

4.  Terrestrial  Mammals  are  few  in  number  or  wanting,  and  such  in- 
digenous species  as  may  be  present  are  usually  of  small  size. 

Bathymetrical  Distribution. — In  the  ocean,  as  upon  the  land, 
animals  are  distributed  according  to  more  or  less  definite  laws. 
There  are,  therefore,  marine  zoological  provinces,  as  there  are 
terrestrial  ones, — particular  tracts  of  the  ocean  being,  in  all 
regions,  adapted  for  the  life  of  peculiar  types  of  animals. 
Thus,  many  marine  animals  abound  especially  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  sea-shore  which  lie  between  tide-marks,  and  which 
are  therefore  uncovered  twice  a-day  by  the  retreating  tide. 
This  tract  of  the  ocean-bed,  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark, is  termed  the  “ Littoral  Zone  ” ; and  in  all  countries  it 
is  characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  particular  groups  of 
marine  animals,  which  have  their  maximum  development  in 
this  zone,  or  may  be  exclusively  confined  to  it.  Below  low- 
water  mark  down  to  depths  of  about  15  fathoms,  the  great 
Tangle  (Laminaria)  flourishes  in  profusion,  giving  food  and 
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shelter  to  innumerable  types  of  marine  life.  This  tract  of  the 
ocean-bed  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  “ Laminarian  Zone.” 
Beyond  the  Laminarian  zone  are  other  regions  of  different 
depths,  which  can  often  be  recognised  more  or  less  clearly 
by  the  animals  which  inhabit  them,  and  which  have  been 
indicated  by  special  names.  Thus,  the  “ Coralline  Zone  ” 
extends  from  15  to  50  fathoms,  and  the  name  of  “Deep-sea 
Coral  Zone  ” has  been  given  to  the  tract  of  the  ocean-bed 
between  50  and  100  fathoms  in  depth. 

The  older  naturalists  believed  that  at  depths  greater  than 
about  300  fathoms,  animal  life  became  extremely  scanty  in 
the  sea,  or  disappeared  altogether.  It  is  now  known,  how- 
ever, through  the  researches  of  Carpenter,  Wyville  Thomson, 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  Wallich,  Sars,  Pourtales,  A.  Agassiz,  and  many 
other  investigators,  that  the  “deep  sea,”  properly  so  called, 
extending  from  a depth  of  300  fathoms  down  to  depths  of 
3000  or  4000  fathoms,  is  tenanted  by  a vast  number  of 
animals,  constituting  a very  remarkable  and  peculiar  life- 
assemblage.  The  preponderating  groups  among  these  deep- 
sea  or  “ abyssal  ” animals  are  the  Foraminifera,  the  Radio- 
larians,  the  Siliceous  Sponges,  and  the  Echinoderms ; but 
there  are  deep-sea  representatives  of  almost  all  the  groups  of 
marine  animals.  Except  in  very  limited  depths,  it  seems, 
further,  certain  that  the  distribution  of  marine  animals  is 
mainly  conditioned  not  by  the  depth  of  the  water,  but  by  its 
temperature.  Similar  types  of  marine  life  are,  therefore,  found 
inhabiting  areas  in  the  deep  sea  in  which  the  bottom-tempera- 
ture is  the  same,  irrespective  of  what  the  precise  depth  of  the 
water  may  be.  It  may  also  happen  that  two  neighbouring 
areas  of  the  sea-bottom  may  be  inhabited  by  different  assem- 
blages of  animals,  in  spite  of  their  being  close  together,  pro- 
vided one  area  is  swept  by  a current  of  warm  water,  while  the 
other  has  its  temperature  lowered  by  an  influx  of  cold  bottom- 
water. 

Lastly,  we  may  regard  the  surface-layer  of  the  open  ocean, 
from  the  actual  surface  to  depths  of  a few  fathoms,  as  consti- 
tuting another  special  zone  of  marine  life.  The  animals  in- 
habiting this  zone  are  often  spoken  of  as  “ pelagic  ” or 
“ oceanic  ” animals,  and  they  are  often  more  or  less  delicate 
and  gelatinous  in  texture,  often  translucent  or  transparent,  and 
sometimes  brightly  coloured.  Among  the  more  striking  groups 
of  pelagic  animals  may  be  mentioned  the  Foraminifera , the 
Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  and  the  Pteropods  ; but  many  other  groups 
possess  pelagic  representatives.  These  oceanic  animals  con- 
stitute one  of  the  principal  sources  of  food  of  the  deep-sea 
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animals,  their  bodies  after  death  ultimately  falling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  is 
also  commonly  largely  composed  of  the  accumulated  skeletons 
of  these  pelagic  types  of  life  ( Foraminifera , Radiolaria , &c.). 
With  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  water  which  lies  between  the 
surface-layer  just  spoken  of  and  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea, 
our  actual  knowledge  is  still  imperfect ; but  there  seems  to  be 
reason  to  think  that  in  it  animal  life  is  either  very  sparingly 
developed,  or  is  wholly  wanting. 

14.  Distribution  in  Time. 

The  distribution  of  animals  in  time,  or  their  “geological  dis- 
tribution,” constitutes  a special  branch  of  Zoological  Science, 
to  which  the  name  of  Paleontology  is  given.  The  laws  of 
distribution  in  time  are,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
much  less  perfectly  known  than  are  those  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  animals  in  space;  and  it  is  only  possible  here 
to  indicate  some  of  the  elementary  considerations  relating 
thereto. 

In  the  first  place,  Geology  shows  us  that  a very  large  portion 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  rocks  which  existed 
originally  in  the  form  of  sand,  mud,  clay,  or  calcareous  ooze, 
and  which  were  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Other 
rocks,  of  a similar  mineral  nature,  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
originally  formed  by  lakes  or  rivers  ; and  there  are  also  rocks 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  once  been  land-surfaces  or  soils. 
All  these  various  kinds  of  rocks  are  more  or  less  clearly  divided 
into  layers,  or  are  “ stratified These  various  kinds  of  rock, 
in  the  second  place,  often  contain  in  their  interior  what  are 
called  “ fossils  ” or  “ petrifactions,”  — in  other  words,  the 
remains  or  traces  of  animals  and  plants  which  lived  at  the 
time  when  the  rocks  were  in  actual  process  of  formation.  In 
rocks  which  have  been  formed  in  the  sea,  the  fossils  consist 
chiefly  of  the  skeletons  of  shell-fish,  corals,  sea-urchins,  and 
other  marine  animals ; in  rocks  which  have  been  formed  in 
lakes  or  rivers,  we  have  chiefly  fresh-water  shells  and  the 
skeletons  of  fresh-water  fishes ; and  in  ancient  soils  we  find 
the  remains  of  plants,  along  with  air-breathing  animals,  such 
as  insects,  spiders,  or  quadrupeds. 

By  means  of  these  fossils  we  can  not  only  determine  the 
mode  of  origin  of  any  particular  stratified  rock,  but  it  is  also 
possible  to  divide  the  entire  series  of  stratified  deposits  into 
definite  and  chronologically  successive  groups  of  strata,  which 
are  technically  called  “ formations.”  Each  of  these  rock- 
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groups,  or  “ formations,”  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of 
an  assemblage  of  fossil  remains  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself. 
Each  “ formation,”  therefore,  corresponds  with  a particular 
period  in  the  history  of  the  earth — the  rocks  of  the  formation 
representing  part  of  the  marine,  lacustrine,  fluviatile,  or  ter- 
restrial deposits  of  the  period ; and  the  fossils  of  the  forma- 
tion presenting  to  us  part  of  the  animals  and  plants  which 
lived  at  the  same  period. 

The  majority  of  the  animals  of  which  the  remains  are  now 
found  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust,  are  “ extinct,”  and 
belong  to  types  no  longer  in  existence.  In  the  older  forma- 
tions, not  only  are  all  the  animals  extinct,  but  they  differ 
widely  from  the  types  now  in  existence,  and  the  older  the 
formation,  the  greater  is  this  unlikeness.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  more  modern  formations,  the  animals  approximate  more 
and  more  closely  to  existing  types  in  their  general  characters. 
Ultimately,  in  the  latest-formed  rock-groups,  we  begin  to  meet 
with  animals  now  actually  in  existence,  along  with  many  forms 
which  are  extinct.  In  still  later  formations,  the  number  of 
extinct  species  is  found  to  gradually  diminish,  and  the  number 
of  species  still  living  to  gradually  increase,  till  we  reach  the 
“ recent  ” period,  in  which  none  of  the  animals  (save  such  as 
have  been  exterminated  by  man)  are  extinct. 

Though  many  extinct  animals  are  so  peculiar  that  they  have 
to  be  placed  in  distinct  families  or  orders,  there  is  at  present 
no  known  fossil  which  cannot  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
the  existing  sub-kingdoms.  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  we  have,  therefore,  no  proof  of  the  former  existence  and 
disappearance  of  any  primary  “morphological  type.” 

All  the  great  morphological  types  of  the  Ifivertebrata  are  re- 
presented in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  earth’s  history,  and  their 
remains  are  found  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  formations.  The 
Vertebrates  appear  later  than  the  Invertebrates;  and  in  both 
great  sections  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  traceable  a 
gradual  progression  as  we  proceed  from  older  to  later  forma- 
tions, higher  and  higher  zoological  types  appearing  as  we 
approach  the  recent  period.  There  is,  however,  a great  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  as  regards  different  types  of  life ; some 
having  suffered  a very  early  extinction,  or  having  been  intro- 
duced only  in  very  late  periods,  while  other  so-called  “ per- 
sistent ” types  (such  as  Nautilus  and  Lingula ) appeared  at  an 
extremely  early  period,  and  are  still  represented  by  living 
forms.  Lastly,  many  extinct  species  of  animals  belong  to 
what  have  been  termed  “intercalary”  or  “synthetic”  types, 
since  they  exhibit  characters  intermediate  between  existing 
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groups  of  animals.  The  study  of  such  types  has  a peculiar 
zoological  interest,  as  they  afford  a means  of  bridging  over  the 
gap  between  groups  now  widely  separated,  and  indicate  the 
true  line  of  descent  of  our.  existing  species  of  animals. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  above  indicated,  the  fossiliferous 
rock-formations  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  be 
divided  into  four  great  series,  termed  respectively  Archean, 
Paloeozoic  or  Primary,  Mesozoic  or  Secondary,  and  Kainozoic 
or  Tertiary. 

The  Archean  period  is  represented  by  the  most  ancient  of 
the  stratified  deposits,  and  the  rocks  of  this  period  are  not 
only  for  the  most  part  highly  crystalline  in  their  character, 
but  they  have  not  hitherto  yielded  any  undoubted  remains  of 
animals  or  plants. 

The  Palaeozoic  or  Ancient-life  period  is  represented  by  the 
oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  formations,  and  is  characterised  by 
the  marked  divergence  of  the  life  of  the  period  from  all  exist- 
ing forms. 

In  the  Mesozoic  or  Middle-life  period,  the  general  facies  of 
the  fossils  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  our  existing  fauna 
and  flora  ; but — with  very  few  exceptions — the  characteristic 
fossils  are  all  specifically  distinct  from  all  existing  forms. 

In  the  Kainozoic  or  New-life  period,  the  approximation  of 
the  fossil  remains  to  existing  living  beings  is  still  closer,  and 
some  of  the  forms  are  now  specifically  identical  with  recent 
species  ; the  number  of  these  increasing  rapidly  as  we  ascend 
from  the  lowest  Kainozoic  deposit  to  the  Recent  period. 

Appended  is  a table  giving  the  more  important  subdivisions 
of  the  four  great  geological  periods,  commencing  with  the 
oldest  rocks  and  ascending  to  the  present  day  (fig.  12). 

I.  Archean  Rocks.  (Laurentian  Rocks,  Dimetian  Rocks, 
Pebidian  Rocks,  & c.) 

II.  Palaeozoic  Rocks. 

1.  Cambrian.  (Lower  and  Upper.) 

2.  Ordovician. 

3.  Silurian. 

4.  Devonian,  or  Old  Red  Sandstone.  (Lower,  Middle,  and 
U pper. ) 

5.  Carboniferous.  (Mountain-limestone,  Millstone-grit,  and 
Coal-measures.) 

6.  Permian.  ( = the  lower  portion  of  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone.) 


Archean.  Palaeozoic.  Mesozoic.  Kainozoic. 
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Ideal  Section  of  the  Crust  of  the  Earth. 


Fig.  12. 


Post-Tertiary  and  Recent. 
Pliocene. 

Miocene. 

Eocene. 

Cretaceous. 

Oolitic  or  Jurassic. 

Triassic. 

Permian. 

Carboniferous. 

Devonian,  or  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Ordovician  and  Silurian. 

Cambrian. 

Huronian. 

Laurentian. 
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III.  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  Rocks. 

7.  Triassic  Rocks.  (Bunter  Sandstein,  or  Lower  Trias; 
Muschelkalk,  or  Middle  Trias ; Keuper,  or  Upper  Trias  ; 
Rhietic  beds.) 

8.  Jurassic  Rocks.  (Lias,  Inferior  Oolite,  Great  Oolite, 
Oxford  Clay,  Coral  Rag,  Kimmeridge  Clay,  Portland  Stone, 
Purbeck  beds.) 

9.  Cretaceous  Rocks.  (Wealden,  Lower  Greensand,  Gault, 
Upper  Greensand,  White  Chalk,  Maestricht  beds.) 

IV.  Kainozoic  or  Tertiary  Rocks. 

10.  Eocene.  (Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper.) 

11.  Miocene.  (Lower  and  Upper.) 

12.  Pliocene.  (Older  Pliocene  and  Newer  Pliocene.) 

13.  Post-tertiary.  (Post-pliocene  and  Recent.) 


E 
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INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS. 

PROTOZOA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

i.  General  Characters  of  the  Protozoa. 

2.  Classification.  3.  Gregarinid/E. 

x.  General  Characters. — The  sub-kingdom  Protozoa , as  the 
name  implies,  includes  the  most  lowly  organised  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  may  be  defined  as  comprising 
animals  composed  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm , or , at  most , of 
protoplasm  so  far  differentiated  as  to  have  developed  an  outer 
“wall”  and  a central  “ nucleus  f the  organism  in  the  latter  case 
becojning  a “ cell.”  In  no  case  arc  definite  “ tissues ” developed 
by  the  differentiation  of  a primitive  cellular  aggregate.  There 
is  no  proper  “ body-cavity  ” ; no  nervous  system  ; and  either  no 
alimejitaiy  apparatus , or  one  of  a most  rudimentary  nature. 
Sexual  reproduction , by  means  of  ova  and  spermatozoa , is  not 
known  to  occur. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  entire  animal  kingdom 
may  be  divided  into  the  two  primary  sections  of  the  Protozoa 
and  the  Metazoa — the  former  comprising  animals  which  are 
essentially  unicellular,  or  consist  of  simple  undifferentiated 
protoplasm  (“cytodes”),  while  the  latter  are  multicellular,  and 
commonly  have  their  cells  differentiated  to  form  definite 
“tissues.”  On  this  view,  the  Sponges,  which  have  been  often 
associated  with  the  Protozoa , must  be  placed  in  the  section  of 
the  Metazoa. 

The  Protozoa  are  for  the  most  part  aquatic  in  their  habits, 
and  are  generally  of  microscopic  size.  They  are  composed  of 
contractile,  jelly-like,  or  semi-fluid  protoplasm,  to  which  the 
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name  of  “ sarcode  ” is  commonly  applied.  The  protoplasm  of 
the  outer  layer  of  the  body  is  often  comparatively  firm  in  tex- 
ture, and  clear  or  hyaline  in  aspect  (“ectoplasm”);  while  the 
central  portion  of  the  body  is  composed  of  more  fluid  proto- 
plasm (“endoplasm”),  in  which  are  developed  numerous 
minute  granules,  probably  of  a fatty  nature.  In  many  cases 
the  protoplasm  is  not  surrounded  by  a definite  outer  envelope 
or  wall,  and  has  no  “ nucleus,”  thus  permanently  remaining 
in  the  condition  of  a mere  “cytode.”  In  other  cases,  there 
is  developed  in  the  protoplasm  a definite  solid  or  vesicular 
central  body  or  “nucleus,”  and  an  outer  “wall”  is  also 
present,  the  organism  thus  constituting  a “ cell.” 

As  a rule,  the  protoplasm  of  the  Protozoa  contains  more  or 
less  numerous  circular  clear  spaces,  which  are  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  and  are  termed  “vacuoles.”  These  may  be  very 
minute,  or  may  be  of  large  size,  and  they  are  not  only  not 
furnished  with  a definite  wall,  but  are  only  temporary  and 
variable  in  position.  They  are,  in  fact,  mere  spaces  in  the 
protoplasm,  occupied  either  by  water  or  by  the  fluids  formed 
in  the  process  of  digestion.  In  many  cases,  there  may  be 
observed  in  addition  one  or  two  clear  spaces  in  the  proto- 
plasm, which,  though  without  walls,  differ  from  the  ordinary 
vacuoles  in  being  permanent  in  position,  and  in  opening  and 
closing  at  intervals.  These  are  the  so-called  “contractile 
vesicles”  or  “pulsating  vacuoles,”  and  they  have  been  shown, 
in  some  cases,  to  give  out  radiating  tubes  into  the  surrounding 
protoplasm,  and  to  communicate  with  the  exterior.  They  are 
probably  excretory  in  function,  though  they  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a rudimentary  form  of  circulatory  organs. 

There  are  no  traces  of  a proper  nervous  system  in  any  of 
the  Protozoa  ; though  structures  which  may  possibly  be  of  the 
nature  of  sense-organs  are  sometimes  present.  Food  is  taken 
into  the  body  by  simple  absorption  through  the  general  sur- 
face, by  means  of  “ pseudopodia,”  or,  in  the  higher  forms,  by 
a distinct  external  opening  or  mouth.  From  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a mouth  the  Protozoa  have  sometimes  been  divided 
into  the  two  sections  of  the  “stomatode”  and  “astomatous” 
Protozoa  ; but  the  distinction  is  one  of  little  value.  Beyond  a 
mouth,  and  sometimes  a short  gullet,  no  differentiated  alimen- 
tary organs  exist  in  any  Protozoan.  No  proper  reproductive 
organs  exist,  and  ova  and  spermatozoa  are  therefore  not  pro- 
duced by  any  member  of  the  sub-kingdom.  Reproduction  is 
generally  effected  by  cleavage  (“fission”),  with  or  without 
previous  “conjugation”  of  two  individuals. 

In  a few  of  the  Protozoa  contractile  fibres,  which  may  be 
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compared  with  the  muscles  of  the  higher  animals,  are  de- 
veloped. The  most  characteristic  organs  of  locomotion  among 
the  Protozoa  are,  however,  “ pseudopodia,”  or,  in  other  words, 
prolongations  of  the  sarcode,  which  can  be  thrown  out  from 
a part  or  from  the  whole  of  the  surface,  and  which  can  be 
again  retracted  and  withdrawn  in  the  general  body-substance. 
In  other  cases,  locomotion  is  effected  by  the  microscopic  hair- 
like processes  known  as  “ cilia,”  which  have  the  power  of  lash- 
ing to  and  fro  or  vibrating  with  great  rapidity.  Sometimes  .the 
cilia  are  accompanied  or  replaced  by  long  whip-like  contractile 
processes,  which  act  in  the  same  way,  and  which  are  known  as 
“ flagella.” 

The  protoplasm  may  be  destitute  of  any  hard  structures,  or 
may  have  the  power  of  developing  an  internal  or  external 
skeleton,  generally  composed  of  lime  or  flint,  and  often  of  a 
very  complicated  and  mathematically  regular  form. 

2.  Classification  of  the  Protozoa. — The  sub-kingdom  Protozoa 
is  divided  into  three  classes — viz.,  the  Gregarinidtz , the  Rhizo- 
poda,  and  the  Infusoria.  In  the  Infusoria  only  is  a mouth 
present,  and  hence  these  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
“ Stomatode”  Protozoa , whilst  the  two  former  classes  collec- 
tively constitute  the  “ A stomata.”  Many  of  the  Infusorians, 
however,  have  no  mouth. 

The  following  is  a tabular  view  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Protozoa : — 

Class  I.  Gregarinid/e. 

Class  II.  Rhizopoda. 

Order  i.  Monera. 

,,  2.  Amocbca. 

,,  3.  Foraminifera. 

,,  4.  Radiolaria. 

„ 5.  Heliozoa. 

Class  III.  Infusoria. 

Order  1.  Suctoria. 

,,  2.  Cilia  ta. 

,,  3.  Flagellata. 

3.  Class  I.  Gregarinid^e. — The  Gregarinidce  may  be  de- 
fined as  Protozoa  in  which  the  body  has  the  form  of  a simple 
cell , without  any  mouth- aperture,  and  destitute  of  the  power  of 
emitting  pseudopodia.  The  surface  is  not  provided  with  cilia, 
flagella , or  contractile  filaments.  This  class  comprises  minute 
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or  microscopic  animals,  which  are  for  the  most  part  parasitic 
in  their  habits,  and  which  are  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  or 
internal  organs  of  both  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  animals. 
They  are  especially  abundant  as  parasites  of  certain  insects, 
Crustaceans,  or  worms.  Rarely  they  are  external  parasites,  or 
are  found  in  decayed  wood. 

Anatomically,  an  adult  Gregarine  (fig.  13  B,  and  fig.  14  £) 


Fig.  13. — Gregarinidas.  A,  Gregarina  gigantea,  parasitic  in  the  Lobster,  enlarged,  after 
Van  Beneden.  B,  Monocyst  is  magtia , parasitic  in  the  Earth-worm,  enlarged.  C,  An 
immature  individual  of  Gregarina  b/attamm , greatly  enlarged,  after  Biitschli, 
showing  the  separation  of  the  body  into  an  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  portion  : 
n Nucleus. 


has  the  form  of  a simple  cell,  consisting  of  an  ill-defined  mem- 
branous envelope  filled  with  more  or  less  granular  sarcode 
with  fatty  particles,  and  sometimes  differentiated  into  a dis- 
tinct contractile  “cortical  layer,”  which  contains  in  its  interior 
a vesicular  nucleus,  this  in  turn  enclosing  a solid  particle,  or 
nucleolus.  In  some  the  body  exhibits  an  approach  to  a more 
complex  structure  by  the  presence  of  one  or  two  transverse 
internal  septa  (fig.  13  C,  and  fig.  14  a)\  and  a separate  order 
has  been  founded  for  the  reception  of  such  under  the  name  of 
Dicystidea , the  simpler  forms  being  grouped  together  under 
the -name  of  Monocystidca.  As  regards  their  size,  Gregarines 
vary  from  purely  microscopic  dimensions  up  to  a length  of 
about  half  an  inch.  The  cell  which  constitutes  the  body  is 
usually  elongated,  and  the  larger  forms  look,  therefore,  like 
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small  worms.  The  cuticle  with  which  the  protoplasmic  body 
is  enclosed  may  be  smooth,  or  striated,  or  may  carry  minute 
hair-like  processes.  Sometimes  one  end  of  the  body  is  fui- 
nished  with  hooked  processes  (fig.  14  a)>  the  function  of  which 
is  to  attach  the  parasite  to  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  its  host.  No  differentiated  organs  of  any 
kind,  beyond  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  exist,  and  both  as- 


Fig.  14. — Morphology  and  development  of  Gregarinidee  (after  Stein  and  Lieberkuhn). 
a Stylorhytichus  oligacanthus , a “ dicystidean  ” Gregarine  ; b Gregarine  of  the 
earth-worm  (“  monocystidean”);  c The  same  encysted;  d Further  stage  of  the 
same,  with  the  contents  divided  into  “ pseudonavicellte  ” ; e Free  “pseudonavi- 
cellffi”;  / Amcebiform  mass  of  protoplasm  liberated  from  a pseudonavicella  ; g and 
h Active  forms  of f.  All  the  figures  are  greatly  enlarged. 


similation  and  excretion  are  performed  by  the  general  surface 
of  the  body.  Though  there  are  no  pseudopodia,  the  body  is 
contractile,  and  slow  movements  can  be  effected.  Reproduc- 
tion is  effected  by  fission  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  body,  either 
in  a single  individual  or  in  two  individuals  which  have  become 
fused  together,  the  fission  being  preceded  by  a quiescent  stage 
in  which  the  protoplasm  surrounds  itself  in  a membranous 
capsule  or  cyst. 

The  following  is  the  general  sequence  of  phenomena  observed  in  the  re- 
production of  the  Gregarines,  these  phenomena  occurring  sometimes  with- 
out apparent  cause,  or  sometimes  resulting  from  the  apposition  and  coales- 
cence of  two  individuals.  In  some  species  conjugation  is  invariable  ; in 
others  it  never  occurs ; and  it  may  take  place  either  by  analogous  or  by 
opposite  extremities.  The  Gregarina — or  it  may  be  two  individuals  which 
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have  come  into  contact  and  adhered  together — assumes  a globular  form, 
becomes  motionless,  and  develops  round  itself  a structureless  envelope  or 
cyst,  when  it  is  said  to  be  “encysted”  (fig.  14,  c).  The  central  nucleus 
then  disappears,  apparently  by  dissolution,  whereupon  the  granular  con- 
tents of  the  cyst  break  up  into  a number  of  little  rounded  masses,  which 
gradually  elongate  and  become  lanceolate,  when  they  are  termed  “pseudo- 
navicellce  ” (or  “ pseudonavicuke,”  fig.  14,  d).  The  next  step  in  the  pro- 
cess consists  in  the  liberation  of  the  pseudonavicella;,  which  escape  by  the 
rupture  of  the  enclosing  cyst  (fig.  14,  r).  If  they  now  find  a congenial 
habitat,  they  give  origin  to  little  sarcodic  masses,  wdiich  exhibit  lively 
movements,  and  are  endowed  with  the  pow'er  of  throw'ing  out  and  retract- 
ing little  processes  of  the  body  which  closely  resemble  the  “pseudopodia  ” 
of  the  Rhizopoda ; so  that  the  pseudonavicella  in  this  condition  is  very 
similar  to  an  adult  Amoeba  (fig.  \\,  f,  g,  h).  Finally,  these  amcebiform 
bodies  are  developed  into  adult  Gregarina.  In  other  cases,  the  contents 
of  the  pseudonavicella  are  converted  in  part  into  sickle-shaped  rods,  which 
ultimately  give  rise  to  adult  Gregarines.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  the  formation  of  the  pseudonavicella  out  of  the  granular  contents  of 
the  body,  subsequent  to  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus,  presents  a close 
analogy  to  the  segmentation  of  the  impregnated  ovum  which  follows  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  germinal  vesicle.  In  Gregarina  gigantea  of  the  Lob- 
ster the  embryo  is  a little  mass  of  sarcode,  quite  like  an  Amoeba  except  that 
it  wrants  a nucleus  and  contractile  vesicle.  It  soon  gives  out  two  little  con- 
tractile processes  or  arms,  which  become  detached  and  move  about  like 
little  worms,  w'hen  they  are  termed  “ pseudo- filariae,”  from  their  resemblance 
to  free  Nematoids.  After  a period  of  activity,  the  pseudo-filarian  becomes 
quiescent,  shortens  its  dimensions,  develops  a nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and 
becomes  an  adult  Gregarina. 

In  the  gills  of  Fishes,  and  in  the  liver,  muscles,  &c.,of  certain  Mammals, 
are  found  curious  vesicular,  often  caudate  bodies,  w'hich  are  known  as 
“ Psorospermia.”  These  are  in  many  respects  like  the  pseudonavicella;  of 
Gregarines  ; but  their  true  nature  is  uncertain. 

As  regards  the  habitat  of  different  species  of  Gregarines  in  their  adult 
state,  Gregarina  blattarnm  lives  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  Cockroach, 
and  Gregarina  gigantea  is  found  in  the  Lobster,  reaching  a length  of  half 
an  inch.  Monocystis  magna  inhabits  the  testes  of  the  Earth-worm,  and  is  an 
exceedingly  common  form  ; while  Monocystis  lumbrici  lives  in  the  skin  of 
the  same  animal,  the  cysts  showing  themselves  as  white  points  below  the 
transparent  integument.  Monocystis  capilata  is  found,  often  in  great  num- 
bers, attached  to  the  hair  in  the  human  subject ; and  other  species  of  the 
same  genus  are  found  in  the  muscles,  or  valves  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  kid- 
neys of  man.  Many  other  species  are  knowm,  inhabiting  the  internal 
organs,  body-cavity,  or  alimentary  canal  of  various  Invertebrate  or  Verte- 
brate animals.  One  or  tw'o  forms  have  been  found  in  decaying  v'ood. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RHIZOPODA. 

(Sarcodina.) 

General  Characters  of  the  Rhizopoda. — The  types  which 
are  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  Rhizopods  may  be 
defined  as  Protozoa  which  are  destitute  of  a mouth , and  have 
the  power  of  emitting  pseudopodia.  The  protoplasm  is  not  pro- 
vided with  a definite  external  envelope  or  wall,  and  may  be 
homogeneous,  or  may  exhibit  a division  into  a clear  homo- 
geneous outer  layer  (“ectoplasm”  or  “ectosarc”),  and  a more 
fluid  and  granular  internal  portion  (“  endoplasm  ” or  “endo- 
sarc  ”).  The  characteristic  “pseudopodia”  are  temporary 
processes  of  sarcode,  sometimes  thread-like,  sometimes  blunt 
or  finger-shaped,  which  can  be  thrust  out  from  various  parts  of 
the  body,  into  the  substance  of  which  they  again  melt  when 
retracted.  They  are  used  in  locomotion  and  in  obtaining 
food.  A “ nucleus  ” and  “ nucleolus  ” are  often  present  in 
the  protoplasm,  and  there  maybe  one  or  more  “contractile 
vesicles  ” ; but  in  other  cases  all  these  structures  may  be 
wanting.  In  many  instances  the  protoplasm  has  the  power  of 
secreting  a skeleton  of  lime  or  flint;  but  in  other  cases  no 
hard  structures  are  developed. 

Five  principal  types  of  structure  are  known  in  the  Rhizopoda , 
and  these  constitute  as  many  distinct  orders,  to  which  the 
names  of  Monera,  Amoebea , Foraminifera,  Radiolaria , and 
Heliozoa  are  given. 

Order  I.  Monera. — This  name  has  been  proposed  by 
Haeckel  for  certain  singular  organisms  which  may  provisionally 
be  regarded  as  the  lowest  group  of  the  Rhizopoda.  They  are 
very  minute  in  size,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
the  body  is  composed  of  structureless  sarcode,  capable  of  emit- 
ting thread-like  prolongations  or  pseudopodia,  but  destitute 
of  either  nucleus  or  contractile  vesicle.  The  pseudopodia  are 
mostly  in  the  form  of  delicate  filamentous  processes  of  sarcode, 
which  exhibit  a circulation  of  minute  molecules  and  granules 
in  their  interior  and  along  their  edges.  Sometimes  the  pseu- 
dopodia may  be  simple,  as  in  Prota?}ioeba  (fig  15,  a),  or  they 
may  be  ramified  and  anastomosing,  as  in  Protogenes  (fig.  1). 
The  form  of  the  body,  though  very  mutable,  may  be  simple ; 
or  the  organism  may  form  a kind  of  colony  of  protoplasmic 
masses  united  by  their  interlacing  pseudopodia  (as  in  Myxo- 
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dictyon).  Sometimes  the  organism  passes  through  a quiescent 
stage,  alternating  with  a locomotive  phase  of  existence.  No 
hard  covering  or  “ test  ” is  ever  developed.  Reproduction  is 
mostly  by  fission,  with  or  without  precedent  encystation  (as  in 
Proiomyxa,  fig.  15,  b and  c)  and  quiescence.  All  the  Monera  are 


Fig*  15. — Morphology  of  Monei'a.  a Protamcebci  porrecta  ; b Prototnyxa  auruntiaca  ; 
c The  same  in  an  encysted  condition.  Greatly  magnified. 


inhabitants  of  water,  and  they  differ  from  forms  like  the  Amoeba 
in  the  fact  that  the  body  is  a mere  “ cytode,”  or  a “ plasmo- 
dium";  the  protoplasm  being  destitute  of  a nucleus,  and  not 
being  differentiated  into  a distinct  “ ectosarc”  and  “ endosarc.” 

Order  II.  Amcebea. — This  order  comprises  those  Rhi- 
zopoda  which  are , with  few  exceptions,  naked ; have  usually 
short,  blwit,  lobose  pseudopodia,  which  do  not  anastomose  with  one 
another ; and  contain  a “ nucleus  ” (sometimes  several  such),  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  contractile  vesicles. 

The  Amoebce,  or  Proteus  - Animalcules,  may  be  taken  as 
types  of  this  group,  and  a general  description  of  one  of  these 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  leading  points  of  interest  in  the 
order.  The  Amoebce  are  microscopic  animalcules,  which  in- 
habit fresh  water,  or  occasionally  (e.g.,  Amoeba  terncola ) moist 
sand  or  earth.  The  body  (fig.  16,  B)  is  composed  of  gelatin- 
ous sarcode,  which  admits  of  a more  or  less  distinct  separation 
into  two  layers  : an  outer  transparent  layer,  termed  the  “ecto- 
sarc”  or  “ectoplasm”;  and  an  inner,  more  fluid  and  mobile, 
granular  layer,  called  the  “endosarc”  or  “ endoplasm.”  The 
“ ectosarc  ” is  highly  extensile  and  contractile,  and  is  the  layer 
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of  which  the  pseudopodia  are  mainly  composed ; while  the 
“endosarc”  contains  the  “nucleus”  (or  nuclei)  and  the  “con- 
tractile vesicle”  (or  vesicles),  together  with  the  temporary 
cavities  known  as  “vacuoles.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ectosarc  is  invested  by  any 


Fig.  16. — A,  Amoeba  developed  in  organic  infusions  (after  Beale),  greatly  enlarged. 
B,  Amoeba  princeps  (after  Carter) : v Villous  region ; c Contractile  vesicle  ; n Nu- 
cleus ; e Ectosarc. 


proper  outer  membrane  or  “cuticle.”  There  is  also  no 
proper  oral  aperture,  and  the  food  is  merely  taken  into  the 
interior  of  the  body  by  a process  of  intussusception — any 
portion  of  the  surface  being  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  act- 
ing as  an  extemporaneous  mouth.  Sometimes  the  ingestion 
of  food  takes  place  chiefly  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 
When  the  particle  of  food  has  been  received  into  the  body, 
the  aperture  by  which  it  was  admitted  again  closes  up,  and 
the  discharge  of  solid  excreta  is  effected  in  an  exactly  similar 
but  reversed  manner.  In  this  case,  however,  the  area  of  the 
general  surface  within  which  an  anus  may  be  extemporised, 
appears  to  be  sometimes  more  restricted,  and  to  comprise  a 
portion  only  of  the  body  (“  villous  region  ”). 

The  “nucleus”  (fig.  17,  ;/)  is  an  ovate,  spheroidal,  or  dis- 
coidal  body,  consisting  of  an  outer  membrane  enclosing  fluid 
contents,  and  having  a smaller  body  or  “ nucleolus  ” in  its 
interior.  In  the  typical  Amoebce  there  is  usually  only  a single 
nucleus,  but  there  may  be  two  or  more.  Sometimes  there  are 
even  many  nuclei  (as  is  also  seen  in  such  types  as  Pelomyxa ) ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  nuclei  have  been  sometimes,  erroneously, 
regarded  as  being  connected  with  the  function  of  reproduction. 

The  “ contractile  vesicles  ” are  cavities  within  the  endosarc 
(fig.  17,  c),  of  which  ordinarily  only  one  is  present  in  the  same 
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individual,  though  there  may  be  two  or  more.  In  position, 
the  “contractile  vesicle,”  or  “pulsating  vacuole,”  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  usually  placed  towards  the  hinder  end  of  the  body, 


Fig.  17. — A,  Amoeba  protons,  with  the  pseudopodia  protruded,  enlarged  200  diameters 
(after  Leidy):  n Nucleus;  c Contractile  vesicle;  v One  of  the  larger  food-vacu- 
oles ; en  The  granular  endosarc ; ec  The  transparent  ectosarc ; a A cell  of  an  Alga 
taken  in  as  food  (other  cells  of  the  same  Alga  are  obliquely  shaded).  B,  Ama-ba 
( Dactyiosp/uera ) radiosa , enlarged  500  diameters  (after  Leidy).  The  body  shows 
two  large  vacuoles,  but  no  nucleus  or  contractile  vesicle.  The  long  and  delicate 
pseudopodia  are  protruded. 


as  is  also  the  nucleus.  It  consists  of  a spherical  space  or 
cavity  in  the  sarcode,  which  becomes  slowly  dilated  and  filled 
with  fluid,  and  then  contracts,  so  as  to  drive  its  contents  into 
the  surrounding  protoplasm.  This  action  of  alternate  dilata- 
tion and  contraction  is  rhythmically,  though  irregularly,  per- 
formed. There  is  no  connection,  so  far  as  certainly  known, 
between  the  contractile  vesicle  and  the  exterior.  Function- 
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ally,  the  contractile  vesicle  has  been  variously  regarded  as  an 
excretory  organ,  or  as  a rudimentary  circulatory  organ.  Most 
probably  it  is  connected  principally  with  excretion,  and  per- 
haps also  with  respiration  (Leidy). 

Besides  the  nucleus  and  contractile  vesicle,  the  endosarc 
contains  more  or  less  numerous  temporary  spaces  or  “ vacu- 
oles.” Some  of  these  are  simply  cavities  filled  with  fluid, 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  exterior,  or  may  be  the  result 
of  the  process  of  digestion.  Others,  often  called  “ food-vacu- 
oles,” are  formed  by  the  food-particles  surrounded  by  a layer 
of  fluid.  In  other,  rarer  cases,  the  vacuoles  may  contain  some 
gas  in  their  interior.  Sometimes  the  vacuoles  are  compara- 
tively small  and  few  in  number ; in  other  cases,  they  may  be 
very  large  and  numerous,  the  sarcode  thus  assuming  (as,  for 
example,  in  Pelomyxa ) a more  or  less  frothy  aspect.  Some- 
times the  vacuoles  may  even  be  contractile,  but  they  are 
always  temporary  structures,  and  are  subject  to  the  general 
movements  of  the  endoplasm  in  which  they  are  contained. 

There  are  no  traces  of  any  organs  of  sense,  or  of  a nervous 
system,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  organs  in  addition  to  those 
already  described.  Locomotion  is  effected  with  moderate 
activity,  but  in  an  irregular  manner,  by  means  of  the  blunt, 
finger-shaped  processes  of  sarcode,  or  pseudopodia,  which  can 
be  protruded  at  will  from  any  part  of  the  body,  and  can  be 
again  retracted  within  it.  The  pseudopodia  also  serve  as  pre- 
hensile organs ; but  they  do  not  interlace  and  form  a network, 
nor  do  they  exhibit  any  circulation  of  granules  derived  from 
the  endosarc,  as  in  many  others  of  the  Rhizopoda.  In  a few 
cases,  the  pseudopodia  are  comparatively  long,  slender,  radi- 
ating processes.  This  is  seen  in  Amoeba  \Dactylosphcera) 
radiosa  (fig.  17,  B) ; but  in  this  instance  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  withdrawing  its  long  pseudopodia  and  of  throwing 
out  short  and  blunt  ones  of  the  ordinary  type.  Of  a somewhat 
different  nature  to  the  pseudopodia  are  the  short,  stiff,  sarcodic 
processes  which  form  a sort  of  tuft  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
body  in  many  Amoebce  (fig.  16,  B). 

The  process  of  reproduction  in  the  Amoebce  is  only  imper- 
fectly known.  The  commonest  method,  however,  by  which 
new  individuals  are  produced,  is  certainly  by  the  simple  fission 
or  cleavage  of  the  body  into  two  parts.  A phenomenon  which 
has  commonly  been  observed  in  the  Amoebce  is  that  the  animal 
under  certain  circumstances  withdraws  its  pseudopodia  and 
assumes  a globular  shape.  The  external  layer  of  the  proto- 
plasm then  thickens,  and  forms  a kind  of  protective  capsule 
to  the  endoplasm  within.  This  condition  of  “ encystation  ” 
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and  quiescence  has  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
process  of  reproduction;  but  this  supposition  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  established.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  the  supervention  of  unfavourable  external  conditions, 
and  to  be  devoid  of  reproductive  significance. 


The  remaining  members  of  the  Amcebea  are  constructed  more  or  less 
closely  after  the  type  of  the  Amoeba  itself.  In  the  nearly  allied  Difflugia, 
the  sarcode  forming  the  body  of  the  animal 
is  invested  with  a membranous  envelope  or 
“ carapace,”  strengthened  by  grains  of  sand 
and  other  adventitious  solid  particles,  and  hav- 
ing a single  aperture  at  one  extremity,  through 
which  the  pseudopodia  are  protruded  (fig. 

1 8).  The  animal  generally  creeps  about  heacl- 
downwards,  so  to  speak  ; that  is  to  say,  with 
the  closed  end  of  the  carapace  elevated 
above  the  surface  on  which  it  is  moving. 

Difflugia:  often  exhibit  the  phenomenon 

known  as  “conjugation”  or  “zygosis.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  two  Difflugice 
come  in  contact ; the  mouths  of  the  two  tests 
are  brought  together  ; the  two  animals  flow 
backwards  and  forwards  into  each  other’s 
tests,  with  an  apparently  complete  incorpora- 
tion ; and  finally  they  separate  again,  and 
each  retires  to  its  own  test.  In  Arcella  there 
is  a discoid  or  basin-shaped  carapace,  secreted 
by  the  animal  itself,  and  likewise  possessing 
but  a single  pseudopodial  aperture,  placed  in 
this  case  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  body.  One 
species  of  Arcella  (viz.,  A.  arenaria)  is  ter- 
restrial in  its  habits. 

In  Pamphagus  the  pseudopodia  are  pro- 
truded from  one  extremity  of  the  body  only, 
the  rest  of  the  surface  forming  a sort  of  thin 
investment  which  does  not  permit  the  protru- 
sion of  pseudopodia.  Cochliopodiurn  is  like 
Arcella , but  the  test  is  quite  flexible.  Pseudo- 

chlamys,  Hyalosphenia,  Quadncla,  &c. , are  other  fresh-water  Rhizopods 
more  or  less  closely  allied  to  Arcella  and  Difflugia , but  often  exhibiting 
interesting  and  remarkable  modifications  of  structure. 


Fig.  18. — Difflugia  pyriformis, 
greatly  enlarged.  (Altered 
slightly  from  Carter).  The  test 
is  composed  of  angular  grains 
of  transparent  quartz,  within 
which  is  the  transparent  ecto- 
sarc,  lined  by  the  finely  granu- 
lar endosarc.  n Nucleus;  cc 
Contractile  vesicles. 


The  Amcebea  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-orders  : i.  Amce- 
bina,  including  those  forms  which  have  the  body  naked ; and 
2.  Arcellina,  comprising  those  in  which  the  body  is  protected 
by  a carapace.  The  latter  are  included  by  Hertwig  and  Lesser 
along  with  Gromia  and  the  typical  Foraminifera  in  a common 
group,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Thalamophora.  The 
blunt  and  lobose  character  of  the  pseudopodia  in  the  Arcellina 
would,  however,  appear  to  be  a more  important  character  than 
the  possession  of  a test,  and  would  assign  to  these  forms  a 
position  close  to  Amoeba. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FORA  MINIFERA. 

(Reticularia.) 

Order  III.  Foraminifera. — The  Foraminifera  may  be  de- 
fined as  Rhizopoda  in  which  the  body  is  protected  by  a shell  or 
“test,”  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  of  sand- grains  cemented 
together,  or,  rarely,  of  chitine  ; there  is  no  distinct  separation  of  the 
sarcode  of  the  body  into  ectosarc  and  e?idosarc,  and  a nucleus  atid 
contractile  vesicle  are  present  in  at  any  rate  some  cases.  The 
pseudopodia  are  long  and  filamentous,  and  interlace  with  one  an- 
other to  form  a network. 

As  regards  the  soft  parts  of  the  Foraminifera,  the  body  is 
composed  of  extensile  and  contractile  sarcode — usually  red- 
dish or  yellowish  in  colour — which  not  only  fills  the  interior  of 
the  shell,  but  generally  invests  its  outer  surface  also  with  a thin 
film,  from  which  the  pseudopodia  are  emitted  (fig.  19,  b).  The 
test,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  not  a true  cuticular  secretion, 
like  that  of  the  Mollusca , but  it  is  truly  immersed  within  the 
sarcode  of  the  body.  The  sarcode  is  not  differentiated  into  a 
distinct  ectosarc  and  endosarc,  and  until  recently  was  believed 
to  be  devoid  of  a nucleus  and  contractile  vesicle,  and,  indeed, 
of  any  organs  or  specialised  parts  of  any  kind.  Recent  re- 
searches have,  however,  shown  the  presence  of  a nucleus  and 
of  contractile  vesicles  in,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  Foramini- 
fera ; and  these  structures  are,  therefore,  probably  generally 
present,  though  there  are  forms  in  which  they  seem  to  be 
altogether  absent  (e.g.,  in  Lieberkuhnia).  Even  in  the  poly- 
thalamous  forms  there  seems  to  be,  as  a rule,  only  one  nucleus, 
so  that  the  organism  morphologically  may  be  regarded  as  a 
single  cell. 

The  pseudopodia  in  all  the  Foraminifera  (fig.  20,  b,  c)  are 
filamentous  and  protrusible  to  a great  length,  and  they  possess 
the  singular  property  of  uniting  together  in  various  directions 
so  as  to  form  a kind  of  network,  like  an  “animated  spider’s 
web.”  (Hence  the  name  Reticulosa  applied  to  the  order  by 
Dr  Carpenter.)  This  property,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  this  order,  but  is  seen  also  in  Actinophrys  and  in 
the  Thalassicollida,  though  to  a less  extent.  Further,  through- 
out the  entire  network  formed  by  the  inosculating  pseudo- 
podia there  is  a constant  circulation  of  minute  protoplasmic 
granules  in  different  directions.  As  regards  the  phenomena 
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ot  this  movement,  Max  Schultze  observes  that  “as  the  passen- 
gers in  a wide  street  swarm  together,  so  do  the  granules  in  one 
of  the  broader  threads  make  their  way  past  each  other,  often- 


Fig.  19. — Foraminifera.  a The  animal  of  Nonionina , after  the  shell  has  been  removed 
by  a weak  acid  ; b Gromia.  (after  Schultze),  showing  the  shell  surrounded  by  a net- 
work of  filaments  derived  from  the  body-substance. 


times  stopping  and  hesitating,  yet  always  pursuing  a deter- 
minate direction,  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  thread. 
They  frequently  become  stationary  in  the  middle  of  their 
course,  and  then  turn  round ; but  the  greater  number  pass  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  pseudopodium,  and  then  reverse  the 
direction  of  their  movement.” 

The  Foraminifera  are  specially  characterised  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a “ test  ” or  external  shell,  which  is  usually  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  is  often  made  up  of  grains  of  sand 
or  other  adventitious  solid  particles  cemented  together  by 
animal  matter,  or  which,  as  in  Gromia , may  be  simply  chitin- 
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ous.  The  test  may  be  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  cham- 
bers or  “ loculi  ” (fig.  20,  c),  or  of  a single  chamber  only,  and  its 
walls  are  usually  pierced  by  numerous  pores  or  “ foramina 
through  which  the  pseudopodia  are  protruded  ; the  place  of 
these  being  in  other  forms  supplied  by  the  large  size  of  the 


Fig.  20.— Morphology  of  Foraminifera.  a Lagcna  vulgaris,  3.  monothalamous  Fora- 
minifer  ; b Miliola  (after  Schultze),  showing  the  pseudopodia  protruded  from  the  oral 
aperture  of  the  shell ; c Discorbina  (after  Schultze),  showing  the  nautiloid  shell  with 
the  foramina  in  the  shell-wall  giving  exit  to  pseudopodia;  d Section  of  Nodosaria 
(after  Carpenter)  ; e Nodosaria  hispida  ; / Gtobigerina  bulloides. 

terminal,  or  “ oral,"  aperture  of  the  shell  (fig.  20,  /;),  the  walls 
themselves  being  imperforate. 

The  least  highly  developed  form  of  shell  in  the  Foraminifera 
is  that  which  consists  merely  of  a thinner  or  thicker  chitinous 
envelope,  as  is  seen  in  Gromia  (fig.  19,  b).  This  is  in  Licber- 
kiihnia  reduced  to  little  more  than  a kind  of  moderately 
resisting  cuticle. 

An  advance  upon  the  chitinous  shell  is  that  presented  by 
the  so-called  “arenaceous”  Foraminifera  (fig.  21),  which  are 
among  the  largest  of  the  living  types,  the  test  being  sometimes 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  In  some  cases  the  “arenace- 
ous ” test  is  nothing  more  than  a chitinous  envelope,  protected 
by  a layer  of  mud,  or  having  sand-grains  more  or  less  largely 
embedded  in  its  substance  (H.  B.  Brady).  Typically,  how- 
ever, the  test  of  the  arenaceous  Foraminifera  consists  of  sand- 
grains  or  other  foreign  particles  united  together  by  a variable 
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amount  of  a cementing  material,  this  latter  consisting  princi- 
pally of  peroxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime  (H.  B.  Brady). 
The  great  majority  of  the  Foraminifera  possess  a shell  com- 


Fig.  21.  — Shells  of  Arenaceous  Foraminifera.  A,  Test  of  Astrorhiza , greatly  enlarged  ; 
B,  Test  of  Trochantmina  r ingens,  enlarged  thirty  times;  C,  Test  of  Trochamminn 
lituiformis,  enlarged  eighteen  times.  (After  Carpenter  and  Brady.) 


posed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  or  without  variable  quantities 
of  other  constituents.  Two  chief  varieties  of  these  calcareous 
shells  are  known,  termed  respectively  the  “ porcellanous  ” and 
the  “hyaline”  or  “vitreous”  types.  In  the  so-called  “porcel- 
lanous ” shells  (as  in  Miliola , fig.  20,  b),  the  test  is  quite  homo- 
geneous in  its  composition,  opaque-white  when  seen  by  re- 
flected light,  and  having  its  walls  not  perforated  by  pseudo- 
podial  apertures.  Normally  the  shell  is  calcareous,  but  it  may 
be  incrusted  by  sand-grains,  or  it  may  even  be  to  a larger  or 
smaller  extent  composed  of  silica,  as  Mr  Henry  Brady  has 
shown  to  be  sometimes  the  case  in  certain  of  the  Miliolidce. 
The  so-called  “ hyaline  ” or  “ vitreous  ” shell  is  also  calcareous 
in  its  composition,  but  it  is  transparent  and  glassy  in  texture,  and 
its  walls  are  perforated  by  numerous  pseudopodial  apertures. 

As  has  just  been  mentioned,  the  test  in  many  Foraminifera 
has  its  walls  perforated  by  numerous  tubules,  which  open  on 
the  surface,  and  permit  of  the  exit  of  the  pseudopodia,  whereas 
in  others  the  shell-wall  is  without  these  pseudopodial  foramina. 
This  has  been  used  as  a character  to  divide  the  entire  group  of 
the  Foraminifera  into  the  two  sections  of  the  Perforata  and  Im- 
perforata  ; the  former  including  the  hyaline  or  vitreous  types, 
while  in  the  latter  are  comprised  the  “porcellanous,”  “arena- 
ceous,” and  “chitinous”  types.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
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that  this  division  is  not  strictly  natural,  since  various  arena- 
ceous types  possess  a test  which  is  more  or  less  extensively 
porous. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  composition  of  the  shell 
is  liable  to  variation,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
materials  obtainable  at  any  particular  station  by  the  organism, 
so  that  too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  character  in 
classification.  As  a rule,  the  arenaceous  test  is  imperforate, 
and  the  pseudopodia  are  emitted  by  the  terminal  aperture  of 
the  shell ; but  cases  are  not  unknown  in  which  the  walls  are 
porous.  Finally,  there  is  a group  of  forms  in  which  the  test 
(as  in  Gromia ) is  composed  simply  of  chitine. 

In  some  of  the  Foraminifera , hence  called  “simple”  or 
“unilocular”  ( Monothalamia ),  the  shell  consists  of  a single 
chamber,  and  the  animal  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a little 
mass  of  sarcode  enveloped  in  a chitinous  or  calcareous  cover- 
ing. Orbulina  (fig.  22,  a),  or  Lagena  (fig.  20,  a)  with  its  beautiful 
flask-shaped  shell,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  this  division.  An- 
other well-known  unilocular  form  is  F?iiosolenia,  which  is  like 
Lagena  in  shape,  but  has  the  tubular  neck  reversed,  so  as  to 
be  inserted  into  the  interior  of  the  test.  In  the  more  complex 
Foramijiifera , the  sarcode  of  the  body  undergoes  a subdivision 
into  partially  separated  segments,  produced  by  constrictions  in 
the  growing  protoplasm,  and  each  of  these  segments  becomes 
more  or  less  completely  divided  off  from  its  neighbours,  or 
enclosed  by  a wall  of  shell.  In  these  “ multilocular  ” or 
“ polythalamous  ” Foraminifera , therefore,  the  shell  ultimately 
comes  to  consist  of  a series  of  chambers,  separated  by  parti- 
tions of  the  test,  and  filled  with  sarcode  (fig.  22,  b-f).  The 
partitions,  however,  or  “ septa,”  between  the  different  cham- 
bers, are  perforated  by  one  or  more  apertures,  through  which 
pass  connecting-bands,  or  “stolons,”  of  sarcode;  so  that  the 
sarcode  occupying  the  different  chambers  is  united  into  a con- 
tinuous and  organic  whole.  Each  segment  may  give  out  its 
own  pseudopodia  through  perforations  in  its  investing  wall 
(fig.  20,  e),  or  the  pseudopodia  may  be  simply  emitted  from 
the  mouth  of  the  shell  by  the  last  segment  only  (fig.  20,  b). 
In  any  case  the  direction  in  which  the  segments  are  developed 
is  governed  by  a determinate  law,  and  differs  in  different 
species,  the  form  ultimately  assumed  by  the  shell  depending 
wholly  upon  this.  The  forms,  however,  assumed  by  the  shells 
of  Foratninifera  are  extremely  variable,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  notice  even  the  chief  types  in  this  place.  There 
are,  however,  two  or  three  important  variations  which  may  be 
noticed.  If  the  segments  of  the  protoplasm  are  produced  in  a 
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Fig.  22.- — Shells  of  Foraminifera.  a,  Orbulina  universa,  in  its  perfect  condition, 
showing  the  tubular  spines  which  radiate  from  the  surface  of  the  shell ; b,  Glold- 
geritta  bulloides,  in  its  ordinary  condition,  the  thin  hollow  spines  which  are  attached 
to  the  shell  when  perfect  having  been  broken  off;  c,  Textularia  variabilis ; d, 
Peueroplis  planatus ; e,  Rotalia  concamerata ; f,  Cristellaria  subarcuatula. 
(Fig.  a is  after  Wyville  Thomson;  the  others  are  after  Williamson.  All  the  figures 
are  greatly  enlarged.) 

spiral  direction,  each  being  a little  larger  than  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  and  the  coils  of  the  spiral  lying  in  the  same  plane, 
we  get  such  a form  as  Discorbina  (fig.  20,  c),  or  Robulina. 
These  are  the  so-called  “ nautiloid  ” Foraminifera,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  shell,  in  figure,  to  that  of  the  Pearly 
Nautilus.  From  this  resemblance  the  nautiloid  Foraminifera 
were  originally  placed  in  the  same  class  as  the  Nautilus 
(1 Cephalopoda ),  but  their  true  position  was  shown  by  the  exam- 
ination of  their  soft  parts.  In  the  typical  nautiloid  shell  the 
convolutions  of  the  spiral  all  lie  in  one  plane ; but  in  other 


linear  series,  so  as  to  form  a shell  composed  of  numerous 
chambers  arranged  in  a straight  line,  we  get  such  a.  type  as 
Nodosaria  (fig.  20,  e).  If  the  shell  consists  of  a double  alter- 
nate parallel  series  of  chambers,  we  have  such  a type  as  Tex- 
tularia (fig.  22,  c).  When  the  new  chambers  are  added  in  a 
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cases,  as  in  Rotalia  (fig.  22,  e)  the  shell  becomes  turreted  or 
top-shaped,  in  consequence  of  the  coils  of  the  spiral  passing 
obliquely  round  a central  axis.  In  other  cases,  as  in  Tinoporus , 
the  chambers  are  arranged  in  an  irregular  or  “ acervuline  ” 
manner. 

In  certain  of  the  polythalamous  Foraminifera , the  successive  chambers 
are  so  produced  that  the  septum  between  any  two  of  them  is  formed 
solely  by  the  anterior  wall  of  the  older  chamber,  which  thus  constitutes 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  newer  one  (fig.  20,  e).  In  the  highest  types  of 
the  compound  Foraminifera,  however,  each  segment  is  provided  with  its 
own  proper  wall  of  shell,  each  segment,  as  it  is  produced,  forming  for  itself 
a posterior  wall  which  applies  itself  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  preceding 
segment,  so  that  each  septum  (“septal  plane  ”)  is  composed  of  two  lamellae, 
as  seen  in  fig.  23,  A (Carpenter).  Moreover,  “in  the  higher  types  of  the 


Fig.  23.  A,  Diagram  of  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  the  vitreous  Foratninifcra,  showing 
the  double  nature  of  the  septa  (6),  the  stolon-passages  between  successive  chambers 
(a),  and  the  supplemental  skeleton  (rf);  B,  Test  of  Calcarina  Spcngleri,  magnified 
twelve  diameters,  showing  the  spines  formed  by  the  supplemental  skeleton  ; C,  Part 
of  a section  of  the  test  of  Calcarina,  magnified  fifty  diameters,  showing  the  tubulated 
proper  waHs  'of  the  chambers  («),  and  the  canal-system  of  the  intermediate  skeleton 
D,  Part  of  the  test  of  Nummulina  larvigata,  highly  magnified,  showing  the 
canal-system  of  the  septa  (s),  and  marginal  cord  (n).  (After  Carpenter.) 

hyaline  or  vitreous  series  we  frequently  meet  with  an  ‘ intermediate  ’ or  ‘ sup- 
plemental’ skeleton,  formed  by  a secondary  or  exogenous  deposit  upon 
the  outer  walls  of  the  chambers,  by  which  they  receive  a great  accession 
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of  strength.  This  deposit  not  only  fills  up  what  would  otherwise  be  super- 
ficial hollows  at  the  junctions  of  the  chambers  (fig.  23,  A,  d),  or  (as  in 
Polystomella ) at  the  umbilical  depression,  but  often  forms  a layer  of  con- 
siderable thickness  over  the  whole  surface,  thus  separating  each  whorl  from 
that  which  encloses  it ; and  it  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  outgrowths  that 
give  a very  peculiar  variety  to  the  ordinary  contour,  as  in  some  varieties 
of  Rot  alia  and  Polystomella,  but  most  characteristically  in  Calcarina  (fig. 
23,  B).  This  intermediate  or  supplemental  skeleton,  wherever  developed 
to  any  considerable  extent,  is  traversed  by  a set  of  ‘canals,’  which  are 
usually  arranged  upon  a systematic  plan,  and  are  sometimes  distributed 
with  considerable  minuteness”  (Carpenter).  The  canals  of  this  system  are 
doubtless  filled  in  the  living  state  by  prolongations  of  the  sarcode,  which 
serve  to  keep  up  the  vitality  of  the  intermediate  skeleton.  This  interme- 
diate skeleton,  with  its  canal-svstem,  is  largely  developed  in  many  of  the 
highest  and  largest  of  the  types  of  the  Hyaline  Foraminifera  (such  as 
Nummulina). 

A few  words  may  be  added  here  with  regard  to  those  Fora- 
minifera  which  have  a chitinous  test,  or  in  which  the  proto- 
plasm is  protected  by  a sort  of  pseudo-test  (as  in  Diaphoropo- 
doii)  formed  of  adventitious  particles.  These  forms  have  been 
included  in  a single  group  of  which  Gromia  is  the  type,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Gromidce  has  been  applied.  The  test 
is  always  one  - chambered,  and  usually  has  an  opening  or 
“mouth”  at  one  end  only,  rarely  at  both  ends.  A nucleus 
and  contractile  vesicles  may  be  present  or  wanting ; and  the 
pseudopodia  are  long  and  filamentous,  and  more  or  less  retic- 
ulated. Of  these  simple  types,  Gromia  (fig.  19,  b ) is  repre- 
sented by  both  marine  and  fresh-water  species,  one  species 
being  known  to  inhabit  moss.  The  test  is  a chitinous  capsule, 
from  a terminal  aperture  in  which  the  protoplasm  gains  the 
exterior.  Lieberkiihnia  is  like  Gromia , but  the  test  is  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  and  the  pseudopodia  are  given  off  from  a kind 
of  common  stalk,  instead  of  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.  Microgromia  (fig.  24)  resembles  Gromia  in  structure, 
but  forms  loose  colonies  by  the  root-like  union  of  the  pseudo- 
podia of  a number  of  individuals.  It  lives  in  fresh  water,  and 
reproduces  itself  by  giving  exit  to  amoeboid  masses  of  proto- 
plasm, each  of  which  develops  two  flagella,  thus  constituting 
free  locomotive  “ swarm-spores.”  Euglypha  and  Diplophrys 
are  other  forms  allied  to  Gromia , the  former  having  an  inflex- 
ible and  sculptured  test,  while  the  latter  has  two  oppositely- 
placed  apertures  in  the  shell,  in  place  of  a single  terminal 
opening. 

Classification  of  the  Foraminifera. — The  earlier  classifications  of 
the  Foraminifera  were  based  chiefly  upon  the  form  of  the  shell,  and  were 
purely  artificial.  More  recent  classifications  have  usually  been  based  upon 
the  “ perforate”  or  “imperforate  ” character  of  the  shell  as  a primary  dis- 
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tinction.  By  Mr  Henry  B.  Brady,  the  minute  structure  of  the  test  has  been 
abandoned  as  an  exclusive  basis  for  the  subdivision  of  the  Foraminifera, 


Fig.  24.— A colony  of  Microgromia  socialis,  showing  the  different  members  of  the  colony 
united  by  their  branching  pseudopodia.  Greatly  enlarged.  (After  Hertwig.) 

and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  subjoin  here  a table  of  the  families  into  which 
the  order  is  divided  by  this  eminent  authority : — 

Order  Foraminifera  (Reticularia). 

Family  1.  Gromid^e. — Test  chitinous  ; smooth  or  encrusted  with  for- 
eign bodies;  with  a pseudopodial  aperture  at  one  or  both  extremities. 
Ex. — Gromia,  Microgromia,  Lieberkiihnia. 

Family  2.  Miliolida:. — Test  imperforate;  normally  calcareous  and 
porcellanous,  sometimes  encrusted  with  sand,  or,  under  certain  conditions, 
chitinous  or  siliceous.  Ex. — Biloculina,  Feneroplis  (fig.  22,  d),  Orbilolites. 

Family  3.  Astrorhizidas.  — Test  composed  of  sand-grains  or  other 
foreign  bodies,  usually  more  or  less  united  into  a coherent  test  by  a cement- 
ing material.  Usually  the  test  is  monothalamous,  often  branched  or  radi- 
ate, sometimes  partially  subdivided,  but  seldom  or  never  truly  septate. 
Ex. — Astrorliiza  (fig.  21,  A),  Rhabdammina , Saccammina. 

Family  4.  Lituolidas. — Test  arenaceous,  usually  regular  in  contour  ; 
septation  of  the  polythalamous  forms  often  imperfect ; chambers  frequently 
labyrinthic.  Ex. — Lituola , Trochammina  (fig.  21,  B and  C),  Endothyra. 

Family  5.  Textularid/E. — Tests  of  the  larger  species  arenaceous, 
with  or  without  a perforate  calcareous  basis ; smaller  forms  hyaline  and 
perforated.  Chambers  arranged  in  two  or  more  alternating  series,  or 
spiral,  or  confused.  Ex.  — Textularia , Valvulina. 

Family  6.  Chilostomellid.e. — Test  calcareous,  perforate,  polythala- 
mous. Segments  following  each  other  from  the  same  end  of  the  long  axis, 
or  alternately  at  the  two  ends,  or  in  cycles  of  three ; more  or  less  embrac- 
ing. Aperture  a curved  slit  at  the  end  or  margin  of  the  final  segment. 
Ex. — Ch  ilostomella. 

Family  7.  Lagenidae.  — Test  calcareous,  finely  perforated  ; either  mono- 
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thalamous,  or  consisting  of  a number  of  chambers  joined  in  a straight, 
curved,  spiral,  alternating,  or  (rarely)  branched  series.  Aperture  simple 
or  radiate,  terminal.  No  interseptal  skeleton  nor  canal-system.  Ex. — 
Lagetia , Nedosaria,  Cristellaria. 

Family  8.  Globigerinidas. — Test  free,  calcareous,  perforate;  cham- 
bers few,  inflated,  arranged  spirally.  Aperture  single  or  multiple,  con- 
spicuous. No  supplementary  skeleton  nor  canal-system.  Ex.  — Globi- 
gerina,  Orbulina. 

Family  9.  Rotalid/E. — Test  calcareous,  perforate;  free  or  adherent. 
Typically  spiral  and  “ rotaliform  ” — i.e.,  coiled  in  such  a manner  that  the 
whole  of  the  segments  are  visible  on  the  upper  surface,  those  of  the  last 
convolution  only  on  the  inferior  or  apertural  side.  Ex. — Rot  alia,  Dis- 

corbina. 

Family  10.  N ummulinid.-e. — Test  calcareous  and  finely  tubulated  ; 
typically  free,  poly  thalamous,  and  symmetrically  spiral.  Often  a “sup- 
plemental skeleton”  and  canal-system.  Ex. — Nummulina,  Folystomella, 
Fusulina,  Nonionina. 


Distribution  of  the  Foraminifera  in  Space. — A com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  Foraminifera , including  such 
types  as  Gromia  (some  species),  Lieberkiihnia , Euglypha , &c., 
are  fresh-water  in  habit ; but  by  far  the  larger  number  of  forms 
live  in  the  sea.  One  species  of  Gromia  is  terrestrial.  As 
regards  the  marine  forms,  many 
species  abound  in  shallow  water, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  dredg- 
ing, by  searching  in  the  shelly 
sand  of  the  sea  - shore,  or  by 
examining  submarine  bodies  of 
all  kinds  which  may  be  thrown 
up  on  shore  during  storms. 

A small  number  of  types,  be- 
longing, according  to  Mr  Henry 
Brady,  to  eight  or  nine  genera, 
are  pelagic  in  their  habits,  and 
“ pass  their  existence,  either  in 

part  or  entirely,  at  the  surface  Fig.  25. — Organisms  in  the  Atlantic  ooze, 

nf  nrpnn  nr  in  mid-water  ” chiefly  Foraminifera  ( Globign-itia  and 

Ot  tne  ocean  or  in  nna  water.  Textularid),  with  Polycystina , and 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  Sponge-spicules  ; highly  magnified, 
types,  however,  are  destitute  of  (0r,sina1-) 

swimming  or  floating  powers,  and  live  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Though  only  a few  genera  have  pelagic  representatives, 
these  few  are  of  great  importance,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
profusion  in  which  they  occur  individually.  The  principal 
pelagic  genus  is  Globigerina  (fig.  22,  b),  most  of  the  species  of 
which  live  in  the  open  sea,  though  one  species  seems  to  live 
always  at  the  bottom.  The  shells  of  the  pelagic  Foraminifera , 
after  the  death  of  the  animal,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
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where  they  accumulate  to  form  (along  with  the  shells  of  the 
species  which  live  habitually  at  the  bottom)  great  deposits 
of  “ Foraminiferal  mud.”  Thus,  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea 
is  covered  over  vast  areas  with  a calcareous  mud  or  “ ooze  ” 
formed  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  Foraminiferci , the  genus  Globiger- 
ina  (fig.  25)  playing  the  principal  part  in  the  formation  of  these 
deposits.  The  deep-sea  dredgings  of  late  years  have  further 
brought  to  light  a great  number  of  forms  of  “arenaceous” 
Foraminifera  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  nature. 

Distribution  of  Foraminifera  in  Time. — Remains  of 
Foraminifera  are  found  abundantly  in  all  the  great  stratified 
formations  except  the  very  oldest.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the 
problematical  body  to  which  the  name  of  Eozoon  has  been 
applied,  the  earliest  remains  of  Foraminifera  occur  in  the 
Ordovician  rocks.  In  the  later  Palaeozoic  rocks  extensive 
beds  of  limestone  are  often  largely,  or  almost  wholly,  made  up 
of  the  tests  of  Foraminifera.  Examples  of  these  “Foramini- 
feral limestones  ” are  the  “ Fusulina  limestones”  of  the  Car- 
boniferous formations  of  Russia,  Armenia,  &c. ; the  “ Endo- 
thyra  limestones  ” of  the  same  formation  in  North  America; 
and  the  “ Saccatfimina  limestones”  of  the  Carboniferous  series 
of  Britain.  The  genus  Saccammina  is  particularly  interesting, 
as  it  not  only  occurs  in  rocks  as  old  as  the  Ordovician,  but 
Sars  has  found  vast  numbers  of  a living  species  of  the  same  in 
the  North  Sea.  In  the  Secondary  rocks,  Forammifera  occur 
in  great  abundance.  The  thick  and  widely-spread  formation 
of  the  White  Chalk,  in  particular,  is  largely  composed  of  the 
shells  of  Globigerina  and  of  other  Foraminifera,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  representative  of  the 
“ Foraminiferal  Ooze  ” of  modern  oceans.  Lastly,  in  the  Ter- 
tiary rocks,  the  Foraminifera  attain  their  maximum  of  develop- 


Fig.  26. — Nummulina  larvigata . Eocene. 


ment,  both  as  regards  the  size  and  the  number  of  the  forms 
which  characterise  them.  The  period  of  the  Middle  Eocene 
is  especially  distinguished  by  a very  widely-spread  and  easily- 
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recognised  rock  known  as  the  Nummulitic  Limestone,  so  called 
from  the  abundance  in  it  of  a large  coin-shaped  Foraminifer 
termed  the  Nummulite  (fig.  26).  The  Nummulitic  Limestone 
stretches  from  the  west  of  Europe  to  the  frontiers  of  China  ; 
but  in  some  cases,  in  place  of  Nummulina  proper,  it  contains 
the  remains  of  a different,  but  similarly-shaped,  form  termed 
Orbitoides. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RADIOLARIA  AND  HELIOZOA. 

Order  IV.  Radiolaria. — The  Radiolaria  may  be  defined  as 
Rhizopods  in  which  the  sarcode-body  consists  of  a central  proto- 
plasmic mass  {or  of  several  such),  enclosed  in  a more  or  less  porous , 
membranous,  or  chitmous  capsule,  which  in  turn  is  surrounded  by 
an  envelope  of  sarcode.  The  pseudopodia  have  the  form  of  slender 
radiating  filaments , which  rarely  atiastomose  with  one  another. 
Usually,  the  protoplasmic  body  secretes  a 7'adially-disposed  silice- 
ous skeleton.  No  contractile  vesicle  is  present. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  body  of  a Radiolarian  consists  typi- 
cally of  a central  and  a peripheral  portion,  of  which  the  former 
is  enclosed  in  a porous,  membranous,  or  chitinous  capsule, 
while  the  latter  is  surrounded  by  a gelatinous  investment.  The 
extra-capsular  sarcode  is  often  brightly  coloured,  and  is  usually 
more  or  less  largely  vacuolated.  From  its  outer  surface  are 
given  out  the  long,  filamentous,  radiately-disposed  pseudo- 
podia (fig.  27),  and  within  it  are  contained,  as  a rule,  more  or 
less  numerous  nucleated  cells,  which  have  yellow  protoplasmic 
contents  along  with  starch  granules,  and  which  have  been 
commonly  spoken  of  as  “yellow  cells.”  These  singular  struc- 
tures are  known  to  be  really  parasitic  Alga.  The  intra-cap- 
sular  sarcode  contains  a single  nucleus  or  several  small  nuclei, 
but  there  is  no  contractile  vesicle.  Skeletal  structures,  in  the 
form  of  spicular,  radiating  spines,  or  fenestrated  shells,  may  be 
developed  in  either  the  extra-capsular  or  the  intra-capsular 
sarcode,  or  in  both.  These  skeletal  structures  may  be  want- 
ing; but,  when  present,  they  are  almost  always  siliceous, 
rarely  horny,  never  calcareous.  The  animal  is  usually  simple, 
varying  in  size  from  to  inch,  or  rarely  more,  but  in 
other  cases  ( Collozoum ) colonies  are  formed,  which  may  reach 
two  inches  in  diameter. 
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Reproduction  is  often  by  fission ; but  in  other  cases  the  intra- 
capsular  sarcode  breaks  up  into  minute  germs  or  zoospores, 
each  of  which  possess  a nucleus  and  a flagellum. 


Fig.  27.  Eucecryphalus  Schnitzel,  with  the  pseudopodia  extended,  showing  the  per- 
forated siliceous  test  and  the  lobed  protoplasmic  body.  After  Kolliker.  (The  author 
is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Mivart  for  the  use  of  this  engraving.) 


The  following  are  the  more  important  groups  of  the  Radio- 
la  ria : — 

I.  Family  Acanthometrina. — The  Acanthometra  (fig.  28,  a) 
are  all  minute,  and  are  found  floating  near  the  surface  in  the 


Fig.  28 .—a  Acanthometra  lanceolata;  b Haliomma  hcxacanthuvi , one  of  the 
Polycystina,  showing  the  radiating  pseudopodia.  (After  Muller.) 


open  ocean,  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  They  consist  of 
sarcode-bodies,  which  are  supported  by  a framework  of  radiat- 
ing siliceous,  or  horny  spines,  the  extremities  of  which  usually 
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project  considerably  beyond  the  body.  The  siliceous  spines 
are  hollow,  being  grooved  at  the  base  by  a gutter,  which  is 
continued  further  up  the  spine  by  a canal  terminating  at  the 
apex  of  the  spine  by  a distinct  aperture.  The  spines,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  structure,  are  able  to  serve  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  pseudopodia,  which  gain  the  exterior  by  running 
through  the  canals  and  escaping  at  their  apices.  Many  of 
the  pseudopodia,  however,  do  not  occupy  the  canals  of  the 
spines. 

II.  Fam.  Polycystina. — The  members  of  this  family  pos- 
sess a body  of  sarcode,  which  is  enclosed  in  a foraminated 
siliceous  shell,  which  is  often  furnished  with  spine-like  pro- 
cesses, and  is  usually  of  great  beauty  (figs.  27,  28,  29).  The 
sarcodic  substance  of  the  body  is  olive-brown  in  colour,  with 
yellow  globules,  and  often  does  not  entirely  fill  the  shell.  The 
pseudopodia  are  emitted  through  the  foramina  in  the  test,  and 
are  long,  ray-like  filaments,  which  display  a slow  movement 
of  granules  along  their  borders.  A nucleus  has  been  stated 
to  be  wanting. 

The  Polycystina  are  all  microscopic,  and  are  all  inhabitants 
of  the  sea,  having  a very  wide  distribution.  They  likewise 
extend  to  great  depths;  and  one  of  the  numerous  facts  of  in- 


Fig.  29.— Skeletons  of  Polycystina.  A,  Stylodictya  multispina  ; B,  Podocyrtis  Schom- 
burgii C,  Eucyrtidium  iagena.  (After  Haeckel.) 


terest  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  the  Challenger 
Expedition,  under  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  has  been  that  large 
areas  of  the  sea-bottom,  up  to  the  enormous  depth  of  4500 
fathoms,  are  formed  by  an  “ ooze  ” composed  of  the  siliceous 
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cases  of  Polycystina  and  other  Radiolarians.  Similar  deposits 
of  Tertiary  age  are  known  as  occurring  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  in  various  regions.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is 
the  “ Barbadoes  Earth,”  which  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 
the  delicate  flinty  shells  of  the  Polycystina.  The  remains  of 
Polycystina  have  also  now  been  detected  in  rocks  as  old  as 
the  Jurassic  formation. 

HI.  Fam.  Collozoa. — In  this  family  the  organism  is  usually 
compound,  though  occasionally  simple.  A skeleton  may  be 
wholly  wanting  (as  in  the  composite  Collozoum ),  or  may  exist 
in  the  form  of  spicules  or  of  a foraminated  shell.  The  simple 
types  always  possess  a mere  spicular  skeleton,  and  the  same 
is  true  in  such  forms  as  SpJuzrozoum  (fig.  30,  b).  On  the  other 


Fig.  30. — Morphology  of  Radiolaria.  a Siliceous  fenestrated  test  of  Collosphcera 
Huxley i ; b Sphn-rozoum  inorum , showing  numerous  capsules,  compound  groups  of 
spicules,  and  radiating  pseudopodia. 

hand,  in  such  forms  as  Collosphan-a  (fig.  30,  a)  there  is  a 
spheroidal  fenestrated  test,  the  skeleton  thus  approximating 
in  character  to  that  of  the  Polycystina.  The  members  of  this 
family  sometimes  attain  a considerable  size,  and  are  found 
floating  near  the  surface  in  most  seas. 

IV.  Fam.  Thalassicollida.— This  family,  as  now  restricted, 
comprises  floating  marine  organisms,  which  are  in  many  re- 
spects closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  in  which  the  intra- 
capsular  sarcode  contains  a complex  nucleus.  The  skeleton 
may  be  wanting  (as  in  Thalassicolla  and  Thalassolampe ),  or  it 
may  be  present  in  the  form  of  spicules  or  spines  developed  in 
the  extra-capsular  sarcode. 

Order  V.  Heliozoa. — The  Hcliozoa  may  be  defined  as 
Rhizopoda,  which  possess  a contractile  vesicle,  and  are  devoid  of 
a central  capsule.  The  body  is  naked , or  is  provided  with  skeletal 
structures  of  a variable  nature,  but  sometimes  siliceous.  The 
pseudopodia  stand  out  like  rays,  but  may  anastomose  with  one 
another. 
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In  their  radiant  pseudopodia  and  in  the  occasional  presence 
of  siliceous  spicules,  the  Heliozoa  are  allied  to  the  typical 
Radiolarians ; but  in  the  absence  of  a central  capsule  and  the 
presence  of  a contractile  vesicle,  they  approximate  to  the 
Amcebea.  They  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  inosculating 
group,  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Amcebca , and  on  the 
other  to  the  Radiolaria. 

All  the  Heliozoa  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  and  we  may 
select  as  a type  the  common  “ Sun-animalcule  ” ( Actinophrys 
sol),  in  which  no  hard  structures  are  developed.  In  this 
animalcule  (fig.  31),  the  body  consists  of  a spherical  mass 


pig,  ,It — Actinophrys  sol,  magnified  500  diameters.  (After  Leidy).  The  large  project- 
& ing  sphere  on  one  side  is  the  contractile  vesicle,  while  the  smaller  light  spaces  are 
vacuoles;  the  shaded  spherules  belong  to  Alga  taken  as  food. 

of  sarcode,  about  °f  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  usually 

covered  with  long  radiating,  filamentous  pseudopodia,  which 
are  much  less  mobile  than  in  the  case  of  the  Amoiba.  The 
division  of  the  substance  of  the  body  into  ectosarc  and  endo- 
sarc  is  tolerably  evident,  and  the  latter  contains  numerous 
granules  and  vacuoles.  The  pseudopodia  are  derived  from 
the  ectosarc  alone,  the  endosarc  not  passing  into  them,  and 
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they  exhibit  a circulation  of  granules  along  their  edges,  though 
this  is  not  nearly  so  marked  a feature  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Foraminifera.  A nucleus  and  contractile  vesicle  are  also 
present,  the  former  being  of  very  large  size,  while  the  latter 
projects  beyond  the  general  surface.  Several  individuals  often 
become  fused  together,  with  a complete  amalgamation  of  their 
bodies,  the  nuclei  alone  remaining  distinct ; and  the  individ- 
uals thus  united  may  become  again  separate. 

Actinophrys  occurs  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  Actino- 
sphcerium  is  in  many  respects  like  Actinophrys , but  each  of  the 
pseudopodia  is  supported  upon  a strong  albuminous  spine ; 
and  the  sarcode  of  the  body  is  vesicular  or  “ alveolar,”  while 
numerous  nuclei  exist  in  the  central  sarcode.  In  Heterophrys 
(fig.  32),  there  is  a globular  body,  the  ectosarc  of  which  is  sur- 


Fig.  32.— Heterophrys  $f>inifera , one  of  the  Heliozoa,  greatly  enlarged.  (After  Hertwfr 
and  Lesser.)  c c Contractile  vesicles. 

rounded  by  a kind  of  external  investment  or  excretion,  which 
appears  to  be  of  a protoplasmic  nature,  but  takes  no  part  in  the 
production  of  the  pseudopodia.  The  latter  are  long,  granular, 
and  unbranched,  and  amongst  them  are  long  spine-like  pro- 
cesses of  firm  sarcode,  which  have  been  regarded  as  of  a chit- 
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inous  nature.  Acan/hocystis  is,  like  the  preceding,  a fresh-water 
form,  but  it  possesses  long  radiating  siliceous  spines ; while 
Clathrulina  has  the  body  enclosed  in  a regular  fenestrated 
siliceous  test,  which  is  supported  upon  a siliceous  peduncle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INFUSORIA. 

The  name  of  Infusoria  has  been  given  to  the  members  of  this 
class  of  the  Protozoa  because  of  their  common  occurrence  in 
“ organic  infusions  ” — that  is,  in  water  in  which  some  organic 
substance  has  been  boiled.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Infusorian  ani- 
malcules are  found  in  all  collections  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  pro- 
vided only  that  organic  matter  is  also  present.  Very  many  of 
them  have  the  power  of  surviving  desiccation,  under  which 
circumstances  they  pass  into  a dormant  state.  In  this  semi- 
torpid  encysted  condition,  or  as  spores  or  germs,  they  may  be 
taken  up  into  the  atmosphere,  forming  one  of  the  elements  of 
atmospheric  dust,  and  being  thus  capable  of  transportation  to 
long  distances.  “Essentially  dependent  on  a liquid  medium 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  vital  functions,  there  is  practically 
—the  simple  conditions  of  air  and  moisture  being  granted 
them— no  limit  to  the  area  of  their  distribution  ” (Saville 
Kent).  With  their  almost  universal  distribution,  their  very 
minute  size,  and  their  power  of  remaining  for  long  periods  in 
a condition  of  suspended  vitality  when  dried  up,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  appear,  as  it  were,  “ spontaneously  ” 
in  organic  fluids  when  these  are  placed  under  suitable  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  their 
bodies,  the  history  of  the  Infusorian  animalcules  in  past  time  is 
almost  a complete  blank.  The  so-called  “fossil  Infusoria”  of  the 
older  writers  belong  to  other  groups  of  the  Protozoa  (chiefly 
to  the  Radiolaria).  The  only  traces  of  the  past  existence  of 
the  Infusoria  which  have  been  hitherto  detected,  are  certain 
microscopic  bodies  which  occur  in  the  flints  of  the  chalk  for- 
mation, and  which  Ehrenberg  considered  to  be  the  protective 
cases  of  Peridinium  and  allied  forms  of  Flagellate  Infusoria. 

The  Infusoria  may  be  defined  as  Protozoa  which  are  typically 
provided  with  a mouth  and  rudimentary  digestive  cavity , which 
do  not  possess  the  power  of  emitting  pseudopodia , but  which  are 
furnished  with  vibratile  cilia , or  with  contractile  f laments.  They 
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are  mostly  microscopic  in  size , the  sarcode  is  differentiated  into  an 
ectosarc  and  an  endosarc , and  a nucleus  and  contractile  vesicle  are 
present. 

The  Infusorian  animalcules  are  essentially  unicellular,  but 
they  may  form  colonies,  in  which  the  separate  units  remain 
distinctly  recognisable.  The  outer  layer  of  the  body  is  usually 
differentiated  as  a distinct  membrane,  sometimes  thickened 
into  a kind  of  test  (as  in  Peridinium  and  Ceratium , fig.  33,  D), 


Fig-  33- — Ciliated,  Cilio-flagellate,  and  Flagellate  Infusoria.  A,  Bursaria  truncatella , 
enlarged  50  times.  B,  Nyctothcrus  cordi/ormis,  enlarged  150  times.  C,  Amphi- 
leptus  anser , enlarged  120  times.  D,  Ceratium  tripos , enlarged  250  times,  with  its 
carapace  and  single  flagellum.  E,  Monosiga  angustata,  enlarged  2500  times : 
n Nucleus;  c Contractile  vesicle  \f  Flagellum  ; in  Membranous  collar  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  flagellum.  (After,  or  copied  from,  Saville  Kent.) 

and  it  carries  vibrating  cilia,  lash-like  “ flagella,”  or  contractile 
tentacles.  In  no  case  can  pseudopodia  be  protruded.  The 
sarcode  of  the  body  is  typically  differentiated  into  a firm  outer 
layer  (ectoplasm)  and  a more  fluid  central  portion  (endoplasm), 
and  the  former  contains  a nucleus  and  one  or  more  contractile 
vesicles.  The  nucleus  (fig.  33,  n)  varies  much  in  form,  being 
ovate,  band-shaped,  or  necklace-like  ; and  attached  to  its  sur- 
face, or  sunk  in  its  substance,  or  not  actually  in  contact  with 
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it,  is  usually  a smaller  body  known  as  the  “nucleolus”  or 
“ paranucleus.”  The  contractile  vesicles  (fig.  33,  c ) resemble 
in  general  structure  the  organs  so 
named  in  the  Rhizopods ; but  they 
sometimes  appear  to  be  connected 
with  radiating  canals,  and  may  com- 
municate with  the  exterior.  The 
outer  layer  of  the  body  may  or  may 
not  be  perforated  by  a permanent 
oral  opening  (fig.  33,  0 ),  and  an  anal 
aperture  is  also  commonly  present. 

From  the  common  possession  of 
a mouth,  the  Infusoria  have  been 
spoken  of  as  the  “ stomatode  ” Pro- 
tozoa; but  a mouth  is  absent  in  many 
forms  (such  as  the  parasitic  Opalina , 
many  Flagellate  Infusoria , &c.).  Re- 
production is  asexual,  and  is  effected 
by  gemmation,  or,  more  commonly, 
by  fission  with  or  without  precedent 
conjugation. 

The  Infusoria  may  be  divided  into 
four  orders — viz.,  the  Ciliata,  Suc- 
toria,  Flagellata , and  Cilioflagellata, 
of  which  the  first  comprises  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  class. 

I.  Order  Ciliata. — This  order 
comprises  those  Infusoria  in  which 
the  outer  layer  of  the  body  is  more  or 
less  abundantly  furnished  with  vibra- 
tile  cilia , which  serve  either  for  loco- 
motion or  for  the  procuring  of  food. 

Besides  cilia,  properly  so  called,  some 
of  the  ciliated  Infusoria  are  provided 
with  styles  or  jointed  bristles,  which 
are  movable,  and  subserve  locomo- 
tion ; whilst  others  have  little  hooks 
or  uncini,  with  which  they  can  attach 
themselves  to  foreign  bodies.  As 
types  of  the  order,  Paramcecium  and 
Vorticella  may  be  selected,  the  former 
being  free,  whilst  the  latter  is  per- 
manently fixed  in  its  adult  condition. 

Paramcecium  (figs.  34  and  35)  is 
a slipper  - shaped  animalcule,  com- 

G 


Fig.  34. — Paramcecium,  viewed 
dorsally,  and  greatly  magnified. 
m Mouth;  m to  g Gullet  ; a 
Anus  ; cP  and  cv  The  contractile 
vesicles;  I,  II,  III,  Canals  pro- 
ceeding from  the  anterior  con- 
tractile vesicle;  n Nucleus;  v 
Large  cilia  bounding  the  depres- 
sion (“vestibule”)  leading  to  the 
mouth.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
course  in  which  the  particles  of 
food  circulate  in  the  semi-fluid 
protoplasm  of  the  interior  of  the 
body.  (After  James-Clark.) 
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posed  externally  of  a structureless  transparent  pellicle  — the 
“cuticle” — which  is  lined  by  a layer  of  firm  and  consistent 
sarcode  (ectoplasm),  which  has  been  termed  the  “ cortical 
layer,”  this  in  turn  passing  into  a central  mass  of  softer  and 
more  diffluent  sarcode  (endoplasm).  The  cuticle  is  merely 
the  structureless  hardened  external  lamina  of  the  “cortical 
layer,”  and  it  may  in  some  cases  form  a regular  protective 
sheath  ( Vaginicola ),  a horny  shell  ( Codonella),  or  even  a retic- 
ulated siliceous  envelope  (as  in  Dictyocysta).  Beneath  the 
“cuticle”  is  the  layer  from  which  the  cilia  are  given  off,  and 
below  that,  again,  is  a finely  striated  or  fibrillated  contractile 
layer  (“  myophane  layer  ” of  Haeckel),  which  corresponds 
physiologically  to  the  muscles  of  higher  animals.  In  some 
Infusorians  (as  in  Parametrium  itself)  there  is  a still  more 
internal  lamina  of  the  “ cortical  layer,”  which  is  charged  with 
the  singular  little  organs  known  as  “ trichocysts.”  These  are 
vesicular  microscopic  bodies,  capable  of  emitting  thread-like 
filaments,  in  many  respects  closely  resembling  the  “thread- 
cells  ” of  the  Ccelenterata. 

The  “ cuticle  ” in  Paramcecium  is  covered  with  numerous 
rows  of  vibratile  cilia  (figs.  34  and  35),  and  is  perforated  by 


Fig-  35-— Ciliated  Infusoria.  A,  Paramcecium , showing  the  nucleus  («)  and  two  con- 
tractile vesicles  (v).  B,  Paramoccium  bursaria  (after  Stein),  dividing  transversely  ; 
n Nucleus;  n'  Nucleolus;  v Contractile  vesicle.  C,  Para7ucccium  aurelia  (after 
Ehrenberg),  undergoing  “conjugation,”  two  individuals  being  partially  united  by 
their  ventral  faces.] 

the  aperture  of  the  mouth.  The  mouth  leads  into  a funnel- 
shaped  gullet,  which  is  not  continued  into  a distinct  digestive 
sac,  but  loses  itself  in  the  soft  central  protoplasm.  On  the 
line  of  boundary  between  the  cortical  layer  and  the  diffluent 
central  sarcode  are  placed  the  “ nucleus  ” and  the  “ contractile 
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vesicle”  (or  vesicles).  The  “nucleus”  is  an  oval  body  (in 
some  forms  band-shaped  or  rod-like),  consisting  of  an  outer 
membrane  enclosing  granular  contents,  and  having  a smaller 
spherical  particle  applied  to  its  exterior.  This  latter  is  the 
so-called  “ nucleolus  ” or  “ paranucleus.”  The  contractile 
vesicles  (fig.  35,  v)  are  clear  spaces  which  dilate  and  contract 
at  intervals,  and  which,  when  somewhat  compressed,  may 
exhibit  a stellate  outline.  They  sometimes  show  irregular 
radiating  canals  passing  into  the  surrounding  protoplasm,  and 
they  appear  to  sometimes  communicate  with  the  exterior. 
They  are  now  usually  regarded  as  corresponding  with  the 
water-vessels  of  various  of  the  higher  animals  (such  as  the 
Rotifers),  and  as  being  excretory  in  function.  Besides  the 
contractile  vesicles  there  are  also  more  or  less  numerous  non- 
pulsating vacuoles,  often  surrounding  particles  of  ingested 
food.  These  perform  a slow  circulation  along  with  the  semi- 
fluid endoplasm  in  which  they  are  contained.  Ehrenberg 
regarded  these  vacuoles  as  so  many  stomachs,  and  it  was  in 
this  belief  that  he  gave  the  name  of  “ Polygastric  Animalcules  ” 
( Polygastrica ) to  the  Infusorians.  Paratncecium  obtains  its 
food  by  means  of  the  currents  of  water  which  are  set  up  by  the 
vibrating  cilia,  and  which  sweep  floating  particles  of  all  kinds 
from  the  surrounding  water  into  the  buccal  funnel.  Indi- 
gestible and  fiecal  matters  are  discharged  by  an  anal  aperture 
situated  towards  the  hinder  end  of  the  body. 

Reproduction  in  Paramoecium  is  effected  either  by  simple 
fission,  or  after  the  temporary  conjugation  of  two  individuals. 
Simple  fission  is  always  transverse  (fig.  35,  B),  the  body  be- 
coming grooved  across  its  middle,  and  ultimately  divided  into 
two  similar  portions.  It  was  for  long  believed  that  Pciramcc- 
citcm  divided  itself  also  by  longitudinal  fission ; but  it  is  now 
known  that  this  apparent  longitudinal  division  (fig.  35,  C)  is 
really  due  to  the  conjugation  of  two  independent  individuals. 
In  this  process  two  Paramcecia  come  together,  and  adhere 
closely  to  one  another  by  their  ventral  surfaces,  becoming,  in 
fact,  partially  fused  with  one  another,  in  which  condition  they 
remain  for  some  days,  when  they  again  separate  and  resume 
their  individual  existence.  During  and  subsequent  to  this  tem- 
porary amalgamation,  the  nucleus  and  paranucleus  of  each 
enlarges,  and  the  latter  assumes  a striated  appearance.  Both 
the  nuclei  and  paranuclei  ultimately  divide  into  smaller  bodies, 
some  of  which  disappear  or  are  ejected  from  the  body,  while 
others  are  retained  to  form  new  nuclei  and  paranuclei.  The 
phenomena  just  described  were  originally  believed  to  indicate 
a kind  of  sexual  reproduction,  in  which  the  nuclei  played  the 
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part  of  ovaries,  and  the  paranuclei  of  testes ; but  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  an  erroneous  view  of  the  process.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  rather  that  the  process  is  one  in  which 
the  nucleus  undergoes  regeneration  by  portions  of  the  para- 
nucleus, and  that  its  result  is  that  each  of  the  conjugating 
individuals  undergoes  repeated  fission  subsequent  to  their 
separation  from  each  other. 

Vorticella  (fig.  36,  C)  is  a beautiful  flower-like  Infusorian  which  is  com- 
monly found  in  fresh  water,  adhering  to  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants.  It 


Fig.  36. — A,  Stentor  Miilleri ; B,  Vagitiicola  crystallina;  C,  Group  of  Vorticellce  ; 
D,  Free  calyx  of  Vorticella,  produced  by  fission,  showing  the  posterior  circlet  of 
cilia. 

consists  of  a bell-shaped  body  or  “calyx,”  supported  upon  the  extremity 
of  a slender  contractile  stem  or  “pedicle.”  The  other  extremity  of  the 
pedicle  is  fixed  to  some  foreign  body,  and  its  power  of  contraction  is  due 
to  the  presence  in  its  interior  of  a spiral  contractile  fibre,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  “stem-muscle.”  The  edge  of  the  bell  or  calyx  is  sur- 
rounded by  a projecting  rim  or  border,  called  the  “peristome,”  within 
which  is  a circular  surface,  the  “disc,”  forming  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  so-called  “rotatory  organ.”  The  disc  is  surrounded  by  a fringe  of 
vibratile  cilia,  forming  a spiral  line  which  is  prolonged  into  the  commence- 
ment of  the  digestive  canal.  Near  the  edge  of  the  disc  is  situated  the 
mouth,  which  conducts  by  its  entrance  or  “ vestibulum”  into  a fusiform 
canal  or  “pharynx,”  which  terminates  abruptly  in  the  central  endoplasm. 
The  particles  of  food  are  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  descend  through  the  short 
alimentary  canal,  and  enter  the  soft  endosarc,  where  they  are  subjected 
to  the  general  rotation  of  the  endoplasm,  being  finally  excreted  by  an  anal 
aperture  which  is  situated  near  the  mouth  and  within  the  vestibule.  As  in 
Paranuxcium , the  body  in  Vorticella  is  composed  of  an  outer  “cuticle,”  a 
central  endoplasm,  and  an  intermediate  “cortical  layer,”  which  contains 
a contractile  vesicle  and  a band-like  nucleus. 
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Reproduction  in  Vorticella  may  take  place  by  fission,  or  by  gemmation. 
In  the  first  of  these  modes,  the  calyx,  having  previously  passed  into  a con- 
tracted and  quiescent  condition,  becomes  indented  in  a longitudinal  direc- 
tion— viz.,  from  the  pedicle  to  the  disc  ; and  the  groove  thus  formed  be- 
comes gradually  deeper  until  the  calyx  is  finally  divided  into  two  halves 
supported  upon  the  same  pedicle.  On  one  of  these  cups  a “posterior” 
circlet  of  cilia  is  then  formed,  in  addition  to  the  “anterior”  circlet  already 
existing  (i.e.,  a fringe  of  cilia  is  developed  round  that  end  of  the  calyx 
which  is  nearest  the  attachment  of  the  pedicle  and  furthest  from  the  disc). 
The  cup  (fig.  36,  D),  thus  furnished  with  a circlet  of  cilia  at  both  extremi- 
ties, is  then  detached,  and  swims  about  freely.  Finally,  having  found  a 
suitable  resting-place,  the  new  calyx  fixes  itself  by  its  posterior  extremity, 
develops  a stalk,  and  loses  its  temporary  hinder  ring  of  cilia,  thus  becoming 
converted  into  a sedentary  individual. 

In  the  process  of  gemmation,  a bud  is  thrown  out  from  the  hinder  extremity 
of  the  calyx  of  a normal  stalked  Vorticella , which  ultimately  forms  a small 
free  calyx,  furnished  with  a hinder  circlet  of  cilia,  just  as  is  seen  in  the 
fissiparous  process  of  development.  The  locomotive  bud  thus  produced 
attaches  itself  to  an  ordinary  stalked  calyx  belonging  to  another  individual, 
and  becomes  fused  therewith  ; the  process  being  followed  by  encystation. 
The  result  of  this  conjugation  and  subsequent  quiescence  is  the  active  sub- 
division of  the  now  rejuvenated  calyx. 

Closely  allied  to  Vorticella,  and  like  it  represented  by  many  species,  both 
in  fresh  and  salt  water,  is  the  genus  Epistylis,  in  which  the  organism  forms 
a tree-like  colony  of  numerous  ciliated  calyces  attached  to  a rigid,  non-con- 
tractile,  branched  stem. 

Carchesium  is  another  form  which  is  like  Epistylis  in  consisting  of  a num- 
ber of  calyces  supported  upon  a branched  pedicle,  but  differs  from  Epistylis 
and  agrees  with  Vorticella  in  the  fact  that  the  pedicle  is  contractile. 

Stentor,  or  the  trumpet-animalcule  (fig.  36,  A),  is  another  common  In- 
fusorian which  is  closely  related  to  Vorticella.  It  consists  of  a trumpet- 
shaped calyx,  devoid  of  a pedicle,  but  possessing  the  power  of  attaching 
and  detaching  itself  at  will.  When  detached  it  swims  by  means  of  the 
anterior  circlet  of  cilia,  just  as  the  calyx  of  Vo7-ticella  will  if  broken  from 
its  stalk.  In  Vaginicola  (fig,  36,  B)  the  essential  structure  is  much  the 
same  as  in  Vo7-ticella,  but  the  body  is  protected  by  a membranous  or  horny 
case  (“carapace”  or  “lorica”),  which  is  formed  by  a hardening  of  the 
cuticle,  and  within  which  the  animal  can  retire. 

II.  Order  Suctoria. — This  order  includes  a series  of  In- 
fusoria of  a very  anomalous  nature.  In  Acineta  or  in  Podo- 
phrya  (fig.  37,  A),  which  may  be  taken  as  types,  the  body  is 
provided  with  a number  of  radiating  filamentous  tubes,  which 
are  furnished  at  their  extremities  with  suctorial  discs,  and  are 
capable  both  of  exsertion  and  retraction.  These  retractile 
tubes  seize  the  prey  and  usually  also  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
ingestion  of  food  : hence  the  term  of  “ polystome,”  or  many- 
mouthed Infusorians,  has  been  proposed  for  the  order  by 
Professor  Greene.  A nucleus  and  one  or  more  contractile 
vesicles  are  present,  but  there  are  no  cilia  in  the  adult  condi- 
tion, and  the  body  is  fixed  to  some  foreign  object  by  a stalk- 
like extension  of  the  cortical  layer. 

III.  Order  Flagellata.— This  order  comprises  those  In- 
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fusoria  in  which  the  body  is  provided  with  one  or  more  long 
whip-like  filaments  or  “ flagella,”  the  movements  of  which 
create  currents  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  thus  bring  food 


Fig.  37. — Suctorial,  Flagellate,  and  Cilio-flagellate  Infusoria.  A,  Podophrya  ; B,  Cerco- 
monas  truncata  ; C,  Manns  neglecta ; D,  Euglena  sanguined  ; E,  Codosiga  pul- 
cherrima;  F,  Astasia  trichophora  ; G,  Heteromastix prnteiformis.  f Flagellum  ; 
m Collar  at  the  base  of  the  flagellum  ; c Contractile  vesicle;  n Nucleus  ; e Eye- 
spot.  (After  Pritchard,  Ehrenberg,  and  James-Clark.) 

to  the  animal.  In  the  free  forms,  the  flagella  serve  likewise 
as  locomotive  organs.  In  the  typical  Flagellata  the  general 
structure  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  the  Ciliated  Infu- 
sorians— a cuticle,  ectoplasm,  and  soft  endoplasm  being  recog- 
nisable, while  a nucleus  and  one  or  more  contractile  vesicles 
are  present. 

The  precise  limits  of  the  order  Flagellata  cannot  at  present 
be  accurately  laid  down  ; as  there  are  many  organisms  (such 
as  the  Monads,  the  Volvocidce,  Euglena , &c.)  which  occupy  a 
somewhat  doubtful  position,  resembling  animals  in  certain 
characters,  while  in  others  they  approach  the  plants.  The 
most  typical  group  of  the  order  is  that  of  the  “ Collar-bearing  ” 
Flagellata  ( Choano  - flagellata  of  Saville  Kent),  comprising 
minute  Infusorians,  in  which  the  base  of  the  flagellum  is  sur- 
rounded by  a cup-like  or  cylindrical  membranous  “ collar,” 
which  can  be  retracted  at  will  (fig.  33,  E;  and  fig.  37,  E). 
The  disc-like  space  of  protoplasm  at  the  base  of  the  collar 
is  soft,  and  serves  for  the  inception  of  food,  particles  of  which 
are  brought  into  the  collar  by  the  currents  in  the  surrounding 
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water,  which  are  set  up  by  the  lashing  movements  of  the  fla- 
gellum. Some  of  these  collar-bearing  Monads  are  simple,  with 
the  body  naked  and  free,  or  attached  to  some  foreign  object 
by  a short  stalk.  Others  form  composite  growths  or  colonies, 
often  much  branched ; and  in  many  cases,  again,  the  body  is 
not  naked,  but  is  protected  with  a kind  of  shell  or  “ lorica.” 
The  collar-bearing  Flagellata  are  particularly  interesting  from 
the  close  structural  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  the  flagel- 
lated cells  which  line  the  so-called  “ ciliated  chambers  ” of 
the  Sponges. 

In  another  group  of  forms  now  referred  to  the  Flagellata 
(such  as  Astasia  and  Euglena , fig.  37,  D and  F),  the  flagellum 
has  no  collar  at  its  base,  and  there  is  a definite  oral  opening 
for  the  inception  of  food.  Many  of  these  types  possess  a 
singular  brightly- coloured  mass  of  pigment  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  which  is  known  as  the  “ eye-spot,”  and  may  possibly 
be  a species  of  sense-organ.  Also  belonging  to  this  group  are 
the  curious  animalcules  which  form  the  genus  Noctiluca.  The 
common  Noctiluca  miliaris  reaches  a length  of  as  much  as 
^Sjjth  of  an  inch,  and  abounds  in  most  oceans,  being  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  the  diffused  luminosity  of  the  sea. 

In  yet  another  group  of  the  Flagellata , comprising  the 
minute  microscopic  organisms  usually  known  as  “ Monads  ” 
(fig.  37,  C),  the  flagellum  is  without  a basal  collar,  and  food 
may  be  taken  in  at  any  part  of  the  surface,  no  definite  mouth 
being  present.  In  many  respects  the  Monads  closely  approach 
the  unicellular  Algiz,  and  they  have  often  been  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

IV.  Order  Cilio-Flagellata. — The  Infusoria  included 
in  this  order  are  very  closely  related  to  the  typical  Flagellata , 
from  which  they  differ  in  the  fact  that  cilia  are  developed  in 
addition  to  the  flagellum.  A distinct  mouth  is  usually  present, 
and  there  is  no  collar  at  the  base  of  the  flagellum.  In  some 
cases  ( Heteromastix , fig.  37,  G)  there  are  two  flagella.  The 
cilia  usually  line  a groove  in  the  integument,  often  having  the 
form  of  a transverse  girdle  (fig.  33,  D) ; but  they  are  some- 
times diffused.  The  body  may  be  naked,  but  is  often  pro- 
tected by  a sort  of  buckler  or  test  of  horn,  often  prolonged 
into  long  processes,  as  is  seen  in  Ceratium  (fig.  33,  D).  The 
Cilio-Flagellate  Infusorians  are  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
water,  and  the  genera  Peridinium  and  Ceratium  include  some 
of  the  most  common  and  characteristic  types. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PORIFERA. 

Under  the  name  of  Porifera  are  included  all  those  singular 
organisms  which  are  commonly  known  as  Sponges.  Origin- 
ally regarded  as  being  of  a vegetable  nature,  the  Sponges  are 
now  universally  admitted  to  be  animals ; though  naturalists  are 
not  yet  in  absolute  agreement  as  to  the  precise  position  in  the 
animal  kingdom  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  them.  Owing 
to  the  close  likeness  of  some  of  the  cell-elements  of  the 
Sponges  to  certain  of  the  Protozoa , the  entire  group  has  been 
often  referred  to  this  latter  sub-kingdom.  Thus,  some  of  the 
cells  of  a sponge  are  morphologically  identical  with  the  Amoeba. , 
while  others  present  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  the 
Flagellated  Infusoria.  Hence,  a sponge  has  often  been  re- 
garded as  being  a kind  of  colony,  the  units  of  which  are  mor- 
phologically Protozoans.  Naturalists  are,  however,  now  agreed 
as  to  the  removal  of  the  Sponges  from  the  Protozoa  ; and  they 
are  by  many  authorities  regarded  as  forming  the  lowest  division 
of  the  Zoophytes  ( Coelenterata ).  Other  authorities  consider 

that  the  Sponges  represent  a distinct  morphological  type,  in- 
termediate between  the  Protozoa  and  the  Coelenterata , and  that 
they  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  take  rank  as  a separate  sub- 
kingdom, to  which  the  name  of  Porifera  has  been  given.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  this  view  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  is  attended  with  the  fewest  difficulties,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  followed  here. 

The  Sponges  may  be  defined  as  multicellular  organisms  of 
variable  shape , the  cells  of  which  are  typically  disposed  to  form  an 
outer  membrane,  an  inner  membrane,  and  an  intermediate  stratum; 
and  which  are  traversed  by  canals,  which  open  on  the  surface,  and 
which  are  more  or  less  extensively  lined  by  flagellate  cells.  In 
most  cases  the  cellular  aggregate  is  supported  by  a framework  of 
horny  fibres,  or  of  flinty  or  calcareous  spicules.  A definite  mouth 
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and  stomach  arc  wanting , and  a nervous  system  is  not  known  with 
certainty  to  be  developed. 

Regarded  from  a general  point  of  view,  a sponge  differs  from 
the  Protozoa , and  agrees  with  all  the  higher  animals  [Metazoa) 
in  the  fact  that  the  body  is  multicellular,  being  composed 
of  numerous  protoplasmic  units,  which  have  been  termed 
“ sponge  - particles  ” or  “sarcoids,”  but  which  may  be  best 
spoken  of  simply  as  “sponge-cells.”  In  the  Sponges,  there- 
fore, we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with  definite  “ tissues,”  though 
the  nature  of  these  is  simpler  and  less  complicated  than  is 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  higher  animals.  The  entire  aggre- 
gate of  cells  is  traversed  by  a system  of  canals,  which  open  on 
the  surface  by  two  sets  of  apertures  (“pores”  and  “oscula”), 


A B 

Tig-  38-  A,  Axinella  polypoidcs,  a fibrous  Sponge,  showing  oscula  and  pores ; B 
SchmicU)  Cl“a*a'  a ca^careous  Sponge,  showing  the  single  terminal  osculum.  (Afte: 


by  which  water  is  admitted  into  the  organism,  and  again 
expelled  from  it.  The  circulation  of  water  is  maintained 
by  flagellated  cells,  which  are  usually  disposed  in  the  interior 
of  definite  dilatations  (“  flagellated  chambers  ”)  of  the  canals  ; 
and  it  is  by  means  of  these  that  the  organism  obtains  food,  and 
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carries  on  the  processes  of  respiration  and  excretion.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  proper  mouth,  nor  is  there  a definite  stomach, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  higher  animals  can  be  said  to  possess 
this  structure.  As  a rule,  lastly,  the  entire  cellular  aggregate 
is  strengthened  and  endowed  with  a definite  form  by  the 
development  in  it  of  a “ skeleton  ” of  variable  form  and 
composition. 

The  general  organisation  of  the  Sponges  being  as  above 
indicated,  it  is  next  necessary  to  consider  in  greater  detail  the 
separate  structures  which  compose  the  sponge  body,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  arranged.  In  the  first  place,  as 
regards  the  soft  parts  (“sponge-flesh”),  those  sponges  which 
have  been  most  thoroughly  investigated  exhibit  a threefold 
division  of  their  cells.  Certain  of  the  cells  form  an  external 
membranous  investment  (the  so-called  “ectoderm”)  to  the 
sponge ; others  line  all  the  internal  canals  (constituting  what 
is  known  as  the  “ endoderm  ”) ; while  others  occupy  all  the 
spaces  between  the  outer  membrane  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
canal-system  on  the  other  hand  (forming  what  is  known  as  the 
“ mesoderm  ”). 


Pig.  — Cell-elements  of  Sponges,  a Amoeboid  cell  of  Spongilla  ; b Flattened  pave- 
ment-cells of  the  ectoderm  of  a Sponge  ; c Connective- tissue  cell  of  the  mesoderm  ; 
d Flagellate  collar-bearing  cells  of  Sycon  raphanus ; e Sponge-flesh  of  the  cortex 
of  Thccofihora  semisuberites,  showing  connective-tissue  cells  and  intercellular  tissue ; 
f Contractile  fibre-cell  of  Craniella . Greatly  magnified.  (After  Kolliker,  Fr. 

Schultze,  and  Vosmaer.) 


The  ectoderm  covers  the  external  surface,  and  is  prolonged  into  the 
“inhalant  canals.”  It  is  composed  of  flattened,  polygonal,  nucleated 
epithelial  cells  (fig.  39,  b ),  which  are  united  to  one  another  by  their  edges. 
The  inner  membrane  or  “endoderm  ” is  also  composed  of  epithelial  cells, 
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the  form  and  characters  of  which  vary  in  different  sponges,  or  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  sponge.  The  most  characteristic  of  these  endodermal 
cells  are  oval  or  elongated  in  shape,  with  a nucleus  and  one  or  two  con- 
tractile vesicles,  and  having  attached  to  the  free  end  a single  lash-like 
flagellum,  the  base  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a delicate  membranous  fun- 
nel or  “collar”  (fig.  39,  d).  These  cells  play  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  sponge,  and  will  be  spoken  of  later  in  dealing  with  the  so-called 
“ flagellated  chambers.” 

The  general  “sponge-flesh,”  comprising  the  substance  of  the  sponge 
between  the  outer  and  inner  epithelia,  is  made  up  of  gelatinous  connective- 
tissue,  in  the  form  of  cells  embedded  in  a more  or  less  copious  intercellular 
substance  (fig.  39,  e).  Many  of  the  cells  of  this  fundamental  tissue  are 
without  definite  walls,  and  have  the  power  of  throwing  out  pseudopodia, 
and  thus  of  changing  their  form  (fig.  39,  a and  c),  presenting,  therefore,  a 
close  resemblance  to  Amcebce  in  their  characters.  These  “amoeboid  ” cells 
often  change  their  place,  and  wander  from  one  part  of  the  sponge-flesh  to 
another.  In  addition  to  these  are  found  fusiform  cells,  stellate  cells,  pig- 
ment cells,  and  other  varieties  of  cellular  tissue.  Definite  nerve-cells  have 
not  yet  been  detected,  but  some  of  the  cells  become  modified  into  contrac- 
tile fibres  (fig.  39,  /),  which  appear  to  represent  the  muscles  of  the  higher 
animals. 

The  entire  aggregate  of  sponge-cells  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
traversed  by  a series  of  canals,  which  convey  water  in  and  out 
of  the  organism,  and  which  are  thus  connected  with  respiration 
and  the  procuring  of  food.  Looking  at  the  skeleton  of  a dried 
sponge,  the  most  obvious  sign  of  the  existence  of  this  “ aqui- 
ferous system  ” is  the  presence  of  one  or  more  large  superficial 
openings,  together  with  a great  number  of  much  smaller  aper- 
tures (fig.  38).  These  latter  are  termed  the  “pores,”  and 
though  permanently  present  in  the  skeleton,  they  are  only 
temporarily  present  in  the  soft  parts,  being  produced  afresh, 
when  required,  as  openings  between  the  sponge-cells  of  the 
ectodermal  layer.  The  “ pores  ” (fig.  40,  A,  p)  open  directly, 
or  through  the  intervention  of  more  or  less  extensive  sub- 
dermal  cavities,  into  a series  of  canals,  which  ramify  in  every 
direction  through  the  sponge,  and  which  are  called  “ inhalant 
canals,”  as  it  is  through  these  that  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  interior  of  the  sponge.  The  “ inhalant  canals  ” ultimately 
open  into  a second  series  of  canals,  which  converge  to  form 
one  or  more  large  tubes  which  open  on  the  surface  by  a cor- 
responding number  of  large  openings.  These  large  tubes  (fig. 
40,  A,  e ) carry  the  water  out  of  the  organism  again,  and  they 
are  hence  called  “ exhalant  canals”;  while  their  surface-open- 
ings are  known  as  the  “ oscula.”  The  “ oscula,”  though  cap- 
able of  being  temporarily  closed,  are  permanent,  and  are  often 
placed  on  chimney-like  elevations.  If  there  should  be  but  one 
osculum,  it  is  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  sponge  (fig.  38,  B), 
while  the  pores  occupy  the  general  external  surface.  What  is 
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commonly  called  a “sponge”  may  consist  of  only  a single 
excretory  opening  or  “ osculum,”  together  with  the  “pores” 
belonging  to  this  (fig.  38,  B) ; or  it  may  consist  of  a larger  or 
smaller  number  of  such  “ oscula,”  each  with  its  proper  com- 


Fig.  40. — Structure  of  Spongida.  A,  Vertical  section  of  the  outer  layer  of  Halisarca 
lobularis,  a Sponge  in  which  the  skeleton  is  wanting,  enlarged  75  times  (after  F.  E. 
Schultze):  //  “ Pores,”  or  openings  of  afferent  canals  by  which  water  is  conducted 
to  the  flagellated  chambers  or  “ampullaceous  sacs  "(a  a);  c Commencement  of  a 
larger  efferent  canal,  conducting  from  the  flagellated  chambers  to  the  deeper  canals, 
by  which  the  water  is  finally  carried  off  to  be  expelled  from  the  “oscula”;  g g 
Young  stages  of  the  reproductive  bodies  or  spores.  B,  Part  of  a single  flagellated 
chamber  of  the  same  Sponge,  transversely  divided,  and  enlarged  800  diameters  (after 
Saville  Kent),  showing  the  flagellate  cells  or  ‘ ' sponge-particles,”  with  their  inwardly 
directed  flagella.  C,  A single  flagellate  cell  of  the  same,  still  further  enlarged:/ 
Flagellum;  m Collar  round  the  base  of  the  flagellum;  « Nucleus;  c Contractile 
vesicle. 

plement  of  “pores”  (fig.  38,  A).  In  the  latter  case,  each 
osculum,  with  its  accompanying  pores,  constitutes  a “person,” 
and  the  entire  organism  is  known  as  a “sponge-stock.” 

In  a living  sponge,  in  its  active  condition,  a circulation  of 
water  is  kept  up  throughout  the  organism  by  means  of  this 
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canal-system.  The  water  is  admitted  by  means  of  the  “ pores,” 
is  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  sponge,  and  is  finally  expelled 
in  steady  streams  from  the  osculum  or  oscula.  The  mechan- 
ism by  which  this  circulation  of  water  is  effected  was  long  un- 
known. It  is  now  known,  however,  that  the  circulation  of 
water  is  maintained  by  the  vibrations  of  the  flagella,  with 
which  certain  of  the  sponge-cells  are  provided.  In  the  most 
typical  cases,  the  initial  branches  of  the  “ exhalant  canals  ” are 
dilated  into  globular  or  elongated  chambers  (fig.  40,  A,  a a), 
which  are  lined  with  flagellate  sponge-cells.  Each  of  these 
flagellate  cells  possesses  a nucleus  and  one  or  two  contrac- 
tile vesicles,  and  is  furnished  with  a single  flagellum,  and  a 
basal  membranous  collar  (fig.  40,  C) ; thus  coming  to  entirely 
resemble  a simple  Flagellate  Infusorian.  The  collar-bearing 
cells  are  so  disposed  within  these  “ flagellated  chambers  ” (or 
“ ciliated  chambers,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called),  that  all 
their  flagella  point  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  cham- 
ber (fig.  40,  B),  and  they  all  work  towards 
the  interior  of  the  sponge,  and  thus  supply 
the  motive-power  needed  for  keeping  up  the 
water-currents.  From  the  streams  of  water 
thus  kept  circulating  through  the  sponge 
the  organism  obtains  oxygen,  while  the  in- 
dividual sponge-cells  appropriate  the  min- 
ute particles  of  nutrient  matter  which  may 
be  carried  in  the  water.  Waste  matters  are 
also  carried  off  by  the  outgoing  water-cur- 
rents. By  many  authorities,  the  flagellated 
cells  are  regarded  as  being  the  ones  more 
especially  concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
organism ; but  this  view  is  rejected  by  others. 

The  above  is  the  typical  arrangement  of 
the  canal-system  in  the  Sponges,  but  it  is 
subject  to  variations  in  different  groups  of 
sponges.  The  simplest  type  of  the  aquifer- 
ous system  is  seen  in  certain  of  the  Calci- 
spongice,  such  as  Ascetta  (fig.  41).  In  this 
form  the  organism  is  pear-shaped,  with 
a thin  outer  wall  enclosing  a large  cen- 
tral cavity.  At  the  summit  of  the  sponge 

ecus' Sponge^'eniarged  is  the  single  large  osculum,  and  the  whole 
5o,times.  (After  Haec-  of  the  outer  wall  is  pierced  by  innumer- 
able pores.  There  is  no  proper  canal- 
system,  or  but  a rudimentary  expression  of  such,  since  the 
pores  simply  traverse  the  thin  outer  wall,  and  open  into  the 


Fig.  41. — Ascetta  irimor ■ 
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large  central  cavity.  There  are  thus  no  proper  “flagellated 
chambers,”  but  the  endoderm  lining  the  whole  central  cavity  is 
composed  of  flagellated  cells.  The  central  chamber  may  thus 
be  compared  to  a single  large  flagellated  chamber,  which  opens 
externally  by  the  apical  osculum. 

In  a few  sponges  (the  Myxospongice  of  Haeckel)  there  is  no 
skeleton,  and  the  above  description  would,  therefore,  fully 
express  the  general  structure  of  the  organism.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  sponges,  however,  the  soft  cellular  body  is  sup- 
ported by  more  or  less  extensively  developed  hard  structures, 
which  collectively  constitute  the  skeleton.  The  nature  of  the 
skeleton  varies  greatly  in  different  forms,  and  these  variations 
have  been  largely  made  use  of  in  the  identification  and  clas- 
sification of  the  Sponges.  Speaking  generally,  the  skeleton 
has  the  form  of  a more  or  less  coherent  framework,  composed 
either  of  horny  fibres,  or  of  needles  of  mineral  matter,  or  of 
both  these  elements  in  combination.  The  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  skeleton  will  be  more  particularly  spoken  of  in 
dealing  with  the  different  groups  of  sponges.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  here  that,  apart  from  modifications  in  the 
form  of  the  skeletal  elements,  there  are  the  following  four 
principal  types  of  skeleton  among  the  Sponges : — 

1.  In  certain  sponges  (such  as  the  Common  Bath  Sponges) 
the  skeleton  is  wholly  composed  of  netted  horny  fibres,  without 
proper  “ spicules.”  The  substance  composing  the  fibres  in 
such  types  is  allied  to  horn,  but  not  precisely  of  the  same 
nature,  and  it  is  known  as  “spongin”  or  “keratode.” 

2.  In  another  group  of  sponges,  including  most  of  the  com- 
moner forms,  the  skeleton  is  more  or  less  extensively  composed 
of  siliceous  needles  of  “ spicula,”  of  various  forms.  These  spic- 
ules may  be  embedded  in  various  ways  in  a reticulated  fibrous 
skeleton  of  spongin  ; or  the  horny  material  may  be  greatly 
reduced,  so  that  the  skeleton-fibre  consists  essentially  of  minute 
flinty  needles. 

3.  In  a third  group  of  sponges,  the  skeleton  is  destitute  of 
horny  matter,  and  consists  wholly  of  siliceous  spicules,  which 
may  be  fused  with  one  another  into  a continuous  framework, 
or  may  be  so  interlocked  by  their  ends  as  to  produce  practical 
rigidity.  In  both  this  group  and  the  preceding,  in  addition  to  the 
proper  skeleton,  there  are  developed  in  the  mesoderm  numerous 
microscopic  needles  of  flint,  which  are  known  as  “ flesh-spicules.” 

4.  Lastly,  there  is  a group  of  sponges  in  which  the  skeleton 
is  wholly  made  up  of  spicules  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Reproduction  and  Development. — Reproduction  in  the 
Sponges  may  be  affected  either  sexually  or  non-sexually.  In  the 
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sexual  method  of  reproduction,  certain  of  the  cells  of  the  meso- 
derm become  converted  into  ova,  while  the  spermatozoa  are 
developed  in  clusters  in  the  mesoderm.  The  actual  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  ova  by  the  spermatozoa  has  not  yet  been  certainly  ob- 
served. The  ova  are  usually  liberated  from  the  sponge  through 
the  medium  of  the  exhalant  canals.  In  the  asexual  method  of 
reproduction  groups  of  mesoderm-cells  become  segregated,  and 
surrounded  by  a spiculated  capsule,  when  they  constitute  the 

so-called  “gemmules.”  These  gemmules 
ultimately  are  liberated  from  the  parent 
sponge,  when  the  contained  sponge- 
cells  escape  with  the  water  through  an 
opening  in  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  and 
become  developed  into  a new  sponge. 

The  process  of  reproduction  by  means  of  “ gem- 
mules  ” was  first  accurately  observed  in  the  fresh- 
water sponges  (, Spongilla ),  but  it  occurs  in  many 
marine  types  as  well.  If  a Spongilla  be  exam- 
ined in  winter,  its  deeper  portions  will  be  found 
filled  with  the  small  seed -like  “gemmules,” 
each  of  which  possesses  a small  aperture  or 
“hilum”  at  one  point  (fig.  42,  a).  Each  gem- 
mule  is  composed  of  an  outer  coriaceous  capsule 
surrounded  by  a layer  of  peculiar  asteroid  spi- 
cula,  resembling  two  toothed  wheels  united  by 
an  axle,  and  termed  “amphidiscs  ” (fig.  42,  c). 

These  amphidiscs  are  embedded  in  sarcode, 
whilst  their  inner  surfaces  rest  upon  the  tessel- 
ated  capsule  already  mentioned.  In  the  interior 
of  the  capsule  thus  formed  is  a mass  of  cells, 
which,  on  the  coming  of  spring,  is  extruded 
through  the  hiliform  opening  of  the  capsule  into  the  water,  and  becomes 
developed  into  a young  Spongilla. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  sponges,  the  impregnated  ovum  (fig. 
43,  A)  cleaves,  by  the  usual  process  of  “segmentation,”  into  a mass  of 
primitive  cells.  In  the  most  usual  mode  of  development,  the  embryonic 
cells  become  divided  into  two  distinct  groups,  one  of  which  ultimately 
forms  the  external  layer  (ectoderm),  whilst  the  other  forms  the  internal  layer 
(endoderm).  As  described  by  Metschnikoff  in  the  embryo  of  Sycon,  these 
groups  of  cells  at  first  form  the  two  poles  of  the  larva,  the  cells  of  the  endo- 
derm being  flagellated  (fig.  43,  B,  c),  and  enabling  the  organism  to  swim 
actively  through  the  water,  whilst  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  are  non-flagel- 
lated  (fig.  43,  B,  b).  In  the  interior  of  the  embryo  is  a central  cavity  (the 
“ segmentation  cavity  ”).  In  the  process  of  growth,  the  flagellated  endo- 
dermal  cells  become  gradually  retracted  into  the  interior  of  the  larva  (fig. 
43,  C and  D),  till  the  body  becomes  completely  invaginated  upon  itself. 
In  this  condition  (fig.  43,  E)  it  forms  what  Haeckel  terms  a “gastrula,” 
and  consists  of  two  layers  of  cells,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  enclosing  a 
central  cavity,  which  communicates  with  the  outer  water  by  a single 
primitive  opening.  This  aperture  is  formed  by  the  invagination  of  the 
body,  and  not  by  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  central  cavity.  The  central 
cavity  of  the  gastrula  is  not  the  primitive  “ segmentation-cavity,”  this 


Fig.  42. — a Gemmule  of  Spou- 
gilla',  h Hilum  ; b Diagram- 
matic section  of  the  gem- 
mule,  showing  the  outer 
layer  of  amphidiscs  and  the 
inner  mass  of  cells ; c One 
of  the  amphidiscs  seen  in 
profile. 
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having  been  obliterated  in  the  process  of  invagination,  but  it  is  an  entirely 
new  cavity.  In  its  further  development,  a mesoderm  is  developed  between 
the  two  primitive  embryonic  layers,  and  in  this  the  primordial  spicules  of 
the  skeleton  are  produced.  The  embryo  next  fixes  itself  to  some  foreign 


Fig.  43. — Development  of  Calcisponpce.  A,  Ovum  in  the  act  of  being  impregnated  by 
the  spermatozoids.  B,  Free-swimming  embryo  of  Sycon,  showing  the  non-flagellated 
ectodermal  cells,  and  the  flagellated  endodermal  cells,  the  latter  enclosing  a temporary 
“ segmentation-cavity”  (a).  C,  The  embryo  further  advanced,  with  the  flagellated 
half  of  the  body  reduced  in  size.  D,  The  embryo  at  a later  stage,  showing  the 
primitive  spicules,  and  the  commencing  body-cavity  (d).  E,  Unattached  larva,  with- 
out the  skeleton  ; the  flagellated  endoderm  has  now  been  withdrawn  within  the  non- 
flagellated  ectoderm,  and  the  primitive  opening  into  the  body-cavity  ( e ) has  been 
formed  by  invagination.  F,  Young  Sycon,  six  days  old,  showing  tbe  skeleton. 
b Non-flagellated  ectodermal  cells;  c Flagellated  endodermal  cells.  (A  is  after 
Haeckel ; B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F are  after  Metschnikoff.) 

object  by  that  extremity  of  the  body  at  which  the  mouth  is  situated  ; its 
walls  become  perforated  by  pores  ; and  an  osculum  is  produced  at  its  free 
end — the  embryo  now  becoming  converted  into  a simple  type  of  sponge, 
such  as  is  represented  permanently  by  Ascctta  (fig.  41). 

Classification  of  the  Sponges. — There  is,  perhaps,  no 
single  group  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  which  it  has  proved  so 
difficult  to  establish  a natural  classification,  as  has  been  found 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Sponges.  Even  at  the  present  day 
there  is  no  extant  classification  which  can  be  regarded  as 
final.  It  is,  however,  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Cal- 
careous Sponges  are  so  far  separated  from  all  the  other  groups 
of  sponges  as  to  properly  constitute  a distinct  class  of  sponges. 
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The  non  - calcareo.us  sponges  may  be  grouped  together  in  a 
second  class  under  the  name  of  P/ethospongice,  proposed  for 
them  by  Professor  Sollas.  As  regards  the  ordinal  divisions 
of  the  Plethospo?igioe,  the  grouping  followed  by  Professor  Zittel 
may  be  adopted,  and  the  general  classification  of  the  Sponges 
is  thus  expressed  in  the  following  table  : — 


Sub-kingdom  Porifera. 

Class  I.  Plethospongia:  (Sollas). 

Order  i.  Myxospongia;  ( Halisarca ). 

ii  2.  Ceratospongia:  ( Euspongia ). 

ii  3.  Monactinellida:  ( Halichondria , &c.) 

11  4.  Tetractinellida:  ( Geodia , Tcthya,  &c.) 

11  5.  Lithistioa:  ( Discodermia , &c.) 

11  6.  Hexactinellida:  ( Holtenia , &c.) 

Class  II.  Calcispongia:. 

Family  1.  Ascones  ( Ascetta , &c.) 

11  2.  Leucones  (. Leucandi-a , &c.) 

11  3.  Sycones  ( Grantia ). 

11  4.  Pharetrones  ( Corynella , &c.) 

Class  I.  Plethospongia:. 

The  Sponges  included  in  this  class  are  occasionally  destitute 
of  hard  structures,  but  the  great  majority  possess  a skeleton, 
which  may  be  composed  of  horny  fibres  alone,  or  of  siliceous 
spicules  alone,  or  which  is  formed  by  a combination  of  these 
two  sets  of  structures.  In  no  case  is  the  skeleton  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Order  i.  Myxospongia:. — The  sponges  of  this  order  are 
characterised  by  the  total  absence  of  skeletal  structures.  The 
type-genus  is  Halisarca , comprising  soft  fleshy  sponges,  often 
brilliantly  coloured,  which  form  crusts  upon  submarine  objects. 

Order  2.  Ceratospongia:. — In  this  group  of  sponges  the 
skeleton  is  composed  entirely  of  the  horny  substance  known 
as  “ spongin,”  no  proper  spicules  being  developed.  The  type 
of  this  group  is  the  common  Turkey  Sponge  ( Euspongia  officin- 
alis). The  horny  fibre  of  the  skeleton  forms  a close  reticula- 
tion or  network  (fig.  44,  A),  and  can  be  shown  to  consist  of  a 
delicate  axial  thread  of  organic  matter  surrounded  by  a lam- 
inated sheath.  Though  there  are  no  true  spicules  in  the 
Ceratospofigia , the  horny  fibre  very  generally  includes  numerous 
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sand-grains  or  other  foreign  bodies  in  its  interior  (fig.  44,  B), 
these  being  taken  in  at  the  free  growing  ends  of  the  fibres,  to 
which  they  form  a kind  of  core,  replacing  the  soft  organic 


Fig.  44. — Forms  of  skeleton  in  the  fibrous  Sponges.  A,  Horny,  non-spiculate  skeleton 
of  the  Bath  Sponge,  enlarged  about  fifty  times.  B,  Horny  fibre  cored  with  sand- 
grains.  C,  Horny  fibre  with  projecting  siliceous  spicules  (“  Echinonematous ’’ 
Sponge).  D,  Fibre  in  which  the  spongin  has  been  more  or  less  completely  replaced 
by  siliceous  spicules  (“  Holorhaphidote  ” Sponge).  B,  C,  and  D are  greatly  en- 
larged, and  are  after  Carter. 


axis  which  in  some  cases  is  alone  present.  All  the  Cerato- 
spongice  are  marine,  and  are  found  in  warm  seas.  The  true 
Turkey  Sponge  ( Euspongia  officinalis ) is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  is  also  the  great  Bath  Sponge  (. Hippospongia 
equina).  Allied  forms  are  found  in  the  seas  round  the  West 
Indian  Islands. 

Order  3.  Monactinellida:. — This  order  comprises  a very 
large  number  of  recent  sponges,  all  of  which  possess  a skeleton 
which  is  typically  composed  of  horny  fibres  with  included 
spicules  of  flint.  The  spicules  vary  much  in  form,  but  are 
always  uni-axial,  being  most  commonly  fusiform,  pin-shaped, 
or  bow-shaped  (fig.  45,  a,  b,  c).  The  proportion  borne  by  the 
spicules  to  the  horny  fibre  is  very  variable,  and  in  some  types 
the  skeleton  consists  almost  wholly  of  uni-axial  spicules  with- 
out any,  or  with  very  little,  horny  connecting-substance  (fig. 
44,  D).  In  addition  to  the  spicules  contained  in  the  horny 
skeleton-fibre,  there  are  developed  in  the  mesoderm  more  or 
less  numerous  siliceous  spicules,  which  lie  loose,  and  which  are 
known  as  “ flesh-spicules,”  and  which  are  also  uni-axial  in  form. 

A very  large  number  of  the  commoner  marine  sponges 
belong  to  this  order.  The  universally  distributed  “Bread- 
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crumb  ” Sponge  ( A m orph  in  a pciiiicea)  of  British  coasts  is  a good 
example  of  the  order.  Another  well-known  type  is  the  com- 
mon Boring  Sponge  ( Cliona ),  which  forms  winding  and  irreg- 
ularly swollen  canals  in  the  substance  of  shells.  Similar 
burrows  have  been  found  in  fossil  shells  from  rocks  as  old  as 
the  Silurian  ; so  that  the  group  of  the  Monactinellid  Sponges 
is  one  of  great  antiquity. 

A remarkable  group  of  MonaclincllidiB  is  that  of  the  Fresh- 
water Sponges,  of  which  the  common  Spongilla  fluyiatilis  of 
our  rivers  and  lakes  is  a well-known  representative.  This 
species  forms  irregular  crust-like  or  plant-like  masses,  usually 
of  a more  or  less  green  colour.  The  spicules  (fig.  45,  c ) are 


Fig-  45- — Spicules  of  Sponges,  a Monactinellid  skeleton-spicule  of  Renicra;  b Mon- 
actinellid spicule  of  Cliona ; c Monactinellid  spicule  of  Spongilla;  d Tetractinellid 
skeleton-spicule  of  Geodia;  e Skeleton-spicule  of  a Lithistid  Sponge  (Jerea) ; 
f Flesh-spicule  of  Cribella;  g Flesh-spicule  of  Esperia ; h Flesh-spicule  of  Hya- 
lonema.  All  the  figures  are  greatly  enlarged.  (After  Schmidt,  Vosmaer,  Zittel, 
&c.) 

linear,  pointed  at  both  ends,  slightly  curved,  and  either  smooth 
or  covered  with  minute  projecting  spines.  Reproduction  takes 
place  not  only  sexually,  but  also  by  the  formation  of  numerous 
“gemmules,”  or  winter-eggs,  as  has  been  previously  described. 
Fresh-water  Sponges,  belonging  either  to  the  genus  Spongilla 
or  to  allied  types,  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Order  4.  Tetractinellid,?:. — This  order  includes  marine 
Sponges,  which  agree  with  the  preceding  in  the  fact  that  the 
skeleton  consists  of  siliceous  skeleton  - spicules  and  that 
“flesh-spicules”  are  present,  but  differ  in  the  fact  that  the 
principal  spicules  of  the  skeleton  are  tetraxial.  The  common- 
est form  of  spicule  is  that  of  an  elongated  rod  carrying  three 
shorter  rays  at  its  upper  end  (fig.  45,  d ).  Besides  the  typical 
tetraxial  spicules,  there  are  other  monaxial  forms,  as  well  as 
variably  - shaped  flesh  - spicules.  The  recent  Tetractinellid 
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Sponges  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  and  the  genera  Geodia 
and  Tethya  are  well-known  examples  of  the  group.  Fossil 
Sponges  of  this  order  are  found  in  rocks  as  old  as  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone  (Carboniferous). 

Order  5.  Lithistid.#:. — The  Lithistid  Sponges  have  a 
firm  resistant  skeleton,  wholly  composed  of  siliceous  spicules, 
and  they  have  been  sometimes  spoken  of,  along  with  the 
sponges  of  the  following  order,  as  “Vitreous  Sponges.”  The 


P. 

Fig.  46.— A,  Dactylocalyx  pumiceus , a Hexactinellid  Sponge  from  the  West  Indies. 
B,  A spicule  of  the  Lithistid  Sponge  Discodermia , greatly  enlarged,  showing  the 
branched  ends  of  the  spicule.  C,  Part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Hexactinellid  barren 
occa , greatly  enlarged,  showing  the  continuous  lattice-like  framework,  the  com- 
ponent spicules  of  which  are  only  recognisable  by  their  six-rayed  axial  canals. 
D,  Plan  of  a single  spicule  of  a Hexactinellid  Sponge.  (After  Liitken,  Sollas,  and 
Carter.) 

variably-shaped,  coral-like  skeleton  is  made  up  of  essentially 
quadriradiate  (sometimes  irregularly  branched)  siliceous  spi- 
cules (figs.  45,  e,  and  46,  B),  three  of  the  four  arms  of  which 
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are  so  disposed  as  to  come  together  at  an  angle  of  120°,  while 
the  fourth  arm  lies  in  a different  plane  to  the  others,  and 
forms  a cylindrical  shaft  from  which  the  latter  spring.  The 
extremities  of  the  arms  of  the  spicules  are  divided  into  pro- 
cesses (fig.  45,  e),  and  by  the  interlocking  of  these,  contiguous 
spicules  are  united  into  a continuous  and  rigid  skeleton,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  more  or  less  irregular  and  curvilinear. 
There  may  be  a single  terminal  osculum,  or  numerous  scat- 
tered oscula;  and  the  soft  tissues  commonly  contain  isolated 
“ flesh-spicules.” 

The  Lithistid  Sponges  are  all  marine,  and  are  inhabitants 
of  deep  water.  Well-known  recent  genera  are  Discodermia , 
Coral listes,  M‘Andrewia,  Azorica,  and  Leiodermatium.  Nu- 
merous fossil  forms  of  the  Lithistidce  are  known,  beginning  in 
the  Silurian  period. 

Order  6.  Hexactinellid^e.  — In  this  group  of  the  sili- 
ceous sponges,  the  skeleton  is  composed  of  six-armed  flinty 
spicules,  the  rays  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
(fig.  46,  D).  In  the  centre  of  each  spicule  are  three  canals 
cutting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  forming  an  axial  six- 
rayed  tube.  In  some  Hexactinellid  sponges,  the  spicules  are 
simply  united  by  the  soft  tissues.  More  commonly,  the 
spicules  are  fused  with  one  another  by  the  ends  of  corre- 
sponding rays,  or  are  united  by  means  of  amorphous  silica,  so 
as  to  form  a trellis-work  of  rectangular  or  polyhedral  meshes, 
the  individual  spicules  of  which  may  be  only  recognisable  by 
the  persistence  of  their  axial  canals  (fig.  46,  C).  The  “ flesh- 
spicules  ” are  fundamentally  six-armed,  but  may  give  off  sec- 
ondary branches  so  as  to  form  a rosette. 

Among  the  living  Hexactinellidcz,  the  Venus’  Flower-basket 
(. Euplectella ) is  one  of  the  most  familiar  forms.  In  this  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  sponge,  the  skeleton- spicules  are  of  large 
size,  and  the  entire  skeleton  is  at  first  flexible  and  soft,  the 
spicules  being  free.  Ultimately,  the  spicules  become  cemented 
together  by  a coating  of  vitreous  silex,  so  as  to  form  a ladder- 
like trellis-work.  There  is  a single  terminal  osculum,  provided 
with  a porous  lid ; the  sponge-body  is  rooted  in  the  mud  of 
the  sea-bottom  by  a beard  of  long  siliceous  fibres ; and  the 
entire  skeleton  in  the  living  state  is  completely  concealed  by  a 
thick  covering  of  brown  sarcode.  Another  beautiful  form  is 
the  “ Bird’s-nest  Sponge  ” (. Holtenia , fig.  47),  which  is  anchored 
to  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  a wisp  of  siliceous 
fibres.  Another  very  interesting  Hexactinellid  sponge  is  the 
Hyalonenia  or  “ Glass-rope  Zoophyte,”  long  supposed  to  be  a 
kind  of  coral.  In  this  singular  type,  there  is  a comparatively 
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Fig-  47- 


— Holtenia  Carpcnteri , a siliceous  Sponge  belonging  to  the  group 
Hexactinellictie.  (After  Sir  W yville  J homson.) 


of  the 
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small  sponge-body,  which  is  rooted  to  the  mud  at  the  sea- 
bottom  by  a long  rope  of  delicate  siliceous  fibres.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  skein  of  “ anchoring-fibres,”  there  are  branched 
spicules,  which  are  four-armed  or  five-armed  in  the  recent 
forms,  but  are  hexradiate  in  fossil  examples.  Other  well-known 
living  Hexactinellidce  are  Aphrocallistes,  Farrea,  Dactylocalyx , 
(fig.  46,  A),  &c.  All  the  known  forms  are  marine,  and  are  in- 
habitants of  deep  water.  Very  many  fossil  forms  of  the 
Hexactinellid  sponges  are  known,  beginning  as  early  as  the 
Cambrian  period. 

Class  II. — Calcispongi^e. 

The  second  class  of  Sponges  comprise  forms  in  which  the 
skeleton  is  composed  of  spicules  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
spicules  are  never,  in  living  species,  fused  with  one  another, 
nor  united  by  a horny  fibre,  and  are  in  the  form  of  simple 
fusiform  rods,  or  of  three-rayed  (rarely  four-rayed)  needles. 

The  triradiate  spicules  (fig.  48,  A)  are  the  form  especially 


Fig.  48. — A,  Portion  of  Grantia,  highly  magnified,  showing  the  triradiate  spicules  and 
the  sponge-cells ; B,  A flagellate  sponge-cell  of  Grantia  compressa , greatly  enlarged, 
showing  the  membranous  collar  ( a ),  the  flagellum  (_/),  the  contractile  vesicles  (c  c), 
and  the  nucleus  («) ; C,  A cell  of  Grantia  compressa,  with  the  pseudopodia  pro- 
truded and  without  the  flagellum,  greatly'  enlarged.  (B  and  C are  after  Carter.) 

characteristic  of  the  Calcispongice,  but  two  or  all  of  the  known 
forms  of  spicule  may  occur  in  a single  sponge.  In  the  group 
of  fossil  sponges,  described  by  Zittel  under  the  name  of  Fhare- 
trones , the  skeleton  is  formed  by  a reticulated  calcareous  fibre, 
which  is  “ wholly  composed  of  spicules  in  close  approximation 
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to  each  other,  and  as  closely  interwoven  together  as  the  strands 
of  a rope  ” (Hinde). 

The  canal-system  of  the  Calcispongia  exhibits  considerable  differences  as 
regards  its  development  and  arrangement  in  different  groups.  In  one  series 
of  forms  (the  Ascones  of  Haeckel)  the  sponge  has  the  form  of  a simple  thin- 
walled  sac,  which  opens  at  its  apex  by  a single  osculum,  and  is  lined 
throughout  by  flagellated  cells,  the  wall  being  perforated  by  numerous  con- 
stantly-changing pores  for  the  admission  of  water  (fig.  41).  In  these  forms, 
therefore,  there  are  no  proper  inhalant  or  exhalant  canals.  In  another 
group  (the  Sycones  of  Haeckel)  the  sponge  is  sac-like,  with  a central  cavity 
and  terminal  osculum,  but  with  thick  walls,  which  are  traversed  by  numer- 
ous simple  radial  canals  opening  on  the  surface  by  “pores.”  The  endo- 
derm  of  the  central  chamber  is  not  flagellated,  but  the  radial  canals  are 
dilated  into  flagellated  chambers.  In  a third  group  of  forms  (the  Leucones 
of  Haeckel),  the  general  form  of  the  Sponge  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
group,  but  the  canals  traversing  the  thick  walls  of  the  body  are  branched. 

The  living  Calcareous  Sponges  are  all  of  small  size,  and  of 
delicate  texture,  and  they  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  Gran- 
tia  compressa  and  Lencandra  nivea  are  well-known  British 
examples  of  the  order. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SUB-KINGDOM  CCELENTERA  TA. 

r.  Characters  of  the  Sub-Kingdom.  2.  Divisions.  3. 
General  Characters  of  the  Hydrozoa.  4.  Expla- 
nation of  Technical  Terms. 

The  sub-kingdom  Ccelenterata  (Frey  and  Leuckart)  may  be 
considered  as  a modern  representative  of  the  Radiata  of 
Cuvier.  From  the  Radiata , however,  the  Echinodermata  and 
Rotifera  have  been  removed,  the  entire  sub-kingdom  of  the 
Protozoa  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  Polyzoa  have  been 
relegated  to  a place  near  the  Mollusca.  Deducting  these 
groups  from  the  old  Radiata , the  residue,  comprising  most 
of  the  animals  commonly  known  as  Polypes  or  Zoophytes, 
remains  to  constitute  the  modern  Ccelenterata. 

The  Ccelenterata  may  be  defined  as  radially  - symmetrical 
animals , in  which  the  mouth  opens  into  a simple  or  variously 
divided  space  (“  ccelenteric  cavity  ”),  which  acts  as  an  alimentary 
cavity , and  which  may  or  may  not  be  divided  into  two  portions , 
of  which  one  forms  a rudimentary  digestive  tube.  The  body-wall 
consists  of  two  fundamental  layers  (“ectoderm”  and  “ endo- 
derm ”),  between  which  an  intermediate  layer  (“mesoderm”)  is 
usually  developed.  Peculiar  urticating  organs , or  “ thread-cells 
are  present.  The  nervous  system  is  sometimes  specialised , some- 
times diffused ; but  no  vascular  organs  are  developed.  Reproduc- 
tive organs  are  invariably  present  at  some  period  or  another  of 
life , though  asexual  reproduction  is  also  very  general. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  Coelenterate  animals  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  body  enclose  a cavity 
(fig.  49,  b),  which  is  concerned  with  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  circulation,  and  which  represents  the  body-cavity  of  the 
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higher  animals.  Into  this  general  cavity  the  mouth  opens, 
either  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of  a short  oesophageal 
tube.  There  are,  however,  no  proper  digestive  organs  apart 


Fig.  49.  — Diagrammatic  vertical  section  of  a Sea-Anemone.  a Mouth  ; ^ Gullet ; 
b Body-cavity;  cc  Convoluted  cords  (“craspeda”)  containing  thread-cells,  and 
forming  the  free  edges  of  the  mesentery  (m) ; t t Tentacles ; o Reproductive 
organ  contained  within  the  mesentery.  The  ectoderm  ( e ) is  indicated  by  the  broad 
external  line,  the  endoderm  (e')  by  the  thin  line  and  the  space  between  that  and  the 
ectoderm. 

from  this  cavity,  nor  are  definite  circulatory  organs  developed. 
The  fluid  filling  the  general  body-cavity  corresponds,  in  fact, 
to  the  blood  of  the  higher  animals,  and  its  circulation  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  ciliated  lining  of  the  cavity.  The  general 
cavity  included  within  the  walls  of  the  body  may  therefore 
be  appropriately  spoken  of  as  the  “ gastro-vascular  space.” 

The  mouth  of  the  Ccelenterata  is  surrounded  by  hollow  or 
solid,  tactile  or  prehensile  filaments,  which  are  known  as  the 
‘Tentacles.”  These  organs  are  arranged  in  a “radiate”  man- 
ner; though  traces  of  bilateral  symmetry  are  by  no  means 
wholly  wanting  among  the  Coelenterates.  They  are  absent  in 
Protohydra  and  Microhydra,  and  in  the  sexless  zooids  of  the 
Alcyonaria  ; and  they  may  be  completely  retractile  or  only- 
capable  of  being  shortened. 

As  regards  the  fundamental  tissues  of  the  Ccelenterata,  there 
exist  two  primary  membranes,  an  external  and  internal,  which 
are  known  respectively  as  the  “ ectoderm  ” and  “ endoderm  ” 
(fig.  49,  e and  d).  The  ectoderm  covers  the  whole  outer  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  also  lines  the  oesophagus,  when  this  is 
present.  The  endoderm  covers  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the 
body,  the  cavities  of  the  tentacles,  and  the  outside  of  the 
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gullet  (when  this  is  present).  The  ectoderm  and  endoderm 
correspond  with  the  primitive  serous  and  mucous  layers  (“epi- 
blast  ” and  “ hypoblast  ”)  of  the  germinal  area,  and  become 
differentiated  in  opposite  directions,  the  ectoderm  growing 
from  within  outwards,  and  the  endoderm  from  without  in- 
wards. Each  is  primitively  cellular,  but  the  inner  portions  of 
both  may  become  specialised  so  as  to  give  rise  to  different 
tissues.  Between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  there  is,  typi- 
cally, developed  a third  layer  or  “mesoderm,”  which  is  essen- 
tially of  the  nature  of  connective  tissue. 

In  the  higher  Coelenterates,  such  as  the  Sea-anemones,  the  ectoderm  is 
composed  of  exceedingly  long  and  narrow  nucleated  cells,  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  (fig.  50,  A,  ec),  and  having  their  free  outer  ends  fur- 


F n gY,°f  ,A>  Vrll?al  sectlon  of  the  °ral  disc  of  a Sea-Anem- 

one, greatly  enlarged  (slightly  altered  after  O.  and  R.  Hertwig)  : ec  Ectoderm, 
composed  of  long  epithelial  cells,  along  with  thread-cells  (/),  and  gland-cells  {d  and 
<f),  cn  Endoderm,  with  gland-cells  (/)  ; / Mesoderm;  m m Muscular  layers; 

fdZIC/  °aei°  thC  arg£  lon-cells-  B,  Nervous  layer,  consisting 
(Iftef  ateandbR.S  Hmw'ig.f  nerVe'CellS-  “ * Sea-Anemone- greatly  enlarged" 


mshed  u ith  cilia  or  flagella.  Interspersed  among  the  ordinary  ectodermal 
cells  are  various  special  cells- viz.,  the  “ thread-cells  ” (fig.  co  A t)  lame 
glandular  cells  of  different  kinds,  and  peculiar  “sense-cells  ” ’ ’ 1 6,6 

The  endoderm  (fig.  50,  A,  en)  consists  of  cells,  similar  in  most  respects 
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to  those  of  the  ectoderm,  but  shorter.  The  inner  ends  of  the  endodermal 
cells  are  ciliated,  or  are  furnished  with  flagella,  and  intermixed  among 
them  are  numerous  glandular  cells. 

The  mesoderm  (fig.  50,  A,  l)  consists  essentially  of  connective  tissue,  and 
forms  a kind  of  framework  (“supporting  lamina”),  which  accurately  cor- 
responds with  the  form  of  the  body. 

Both  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm  may  undergo  partial  differentiation 
into  muscular  and  nervous  elements.  The  muscles  have  the  form  of  long 
fibrils,  some  of  which  have  a longitudinal  and  others  a circular  direction. 
They  are  developed  primitively  from  both  the  inner  side  of  the  ectoderm 
and  the  outer  side  of  the  endoderm  (fig.  50,  A,  in  m);  but  they  often  come 
ultimately  to  lie  in  the  mesoderm.  A layer  of  a nervous  nature  is  devel- 
oped at  the  inner  side  of  the  ectoderm  (fig.  50,  A,  «),  consisting  of  nerve- 
fibres  and  large  ganglion-cells.  The  cells  (fig.  50,  B)  are  of  large  size,  and 
give  off  long  delicate  fibres,  but  they  are  simply  diffused,  and  are  not  aggre- 
gated into  definite  ganglia.  In  some  forms,  however,  nerve-cords  have 
been  recognised.  Similar  nervous  elements  to  those  found  in  the  ectoderm 
may  be  likewise  developed,  though  more  sparingly,  in  the  endoderm. 

In  connection  with  the  integument  of  the  Ccelenterata , the 
organs  termed  “ thread -cells  ” (“cnidte,”  or  “ nematocysts  ”) 
must  be  noticed.  These  are  peculiar  cellular  bodies  (fig.  51), 


Fig.  51. — Thread-cells  of  Ccelenterata,  greatly  magnified.  A and  B,  1 he  thread-cell  of 
Carycphyllia  Smithii , in  the  everted  condition,  and  in  two  varieties  ; C and  D,  I he 
thread-cell  of  C oral limorphus profundus,  in  a quiescent  and  active  condition,  en- 
larged about  500  times  ; E,  The  thread-cell  of  Hydra , in  an  everted  condition.  (After 
Gosse  and  Moseley.) 


of  various  shapes,  which  are  used  in  killing  the  prey  of  the 
animal,  and  also  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  and  which 
communicate  to  many  members  of  the  sub-kingdom  ( c.g .,  the 
Sea-blubbers)  their  well-known  power  of  stinging.  1 he  thread- 
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cells  have  the  form  of  capsules  filled  with  fluid,  and  having 
coiled  up  in  their  interior  a longer  or  shorter  thread.  Each 
capsule  is  developed  within  a cell,  which  carries  a delicate 
sensitive  process  (“  cnidocil  ”).  When  this  process  is  touched, 
the  cell  bursts  and  the  thread  is  thrown  out  of  the  sac  to  its 
full  length,  piercing  any  soft  substance  with  which  it  may  come 
in  contact.  The  thread  is  often  barbed  or  serrated,  and  the 
fluid  contained  within  the  capsule  probably  has  some  poison- 
ous action.  Thread-cells  of  various  forms  are  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  the  Coelenterates,  but  analogous  organs  exist 
in  other  animals  {e.g,  in  the  Infusoria , the  Planarian  worms, 
some  Annelides,  &c.)  They  are  specially  developed  in  the 
ectoderm  (fig.  50,  A,  t ),  and  are,  as  a rule,  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  tentacles.  In  one  group  of  the  Coelenterates — 
viz.,  the  Ctenophora — thread-cells  are  rarely  present,  but  their 
place  is  taken  by  analogous  structures  (“  fixing-cells  ”).  Be- 
sides the  thread-cells,  the  tentacles  of  some  Hydroids  are 
furnished  with  rigid  hair-like  processes,  which  are  probably 
tactile  in  function,  and  which  are  known  as  “palpocils.” 

The  Codenterata  are  divided  into  two  classes,  termed  respect- 
ively the  Hydrozoa  and  the  Actinozoa. 


Class  I.  Hydrozoa. 

The  Hydrozoa  are  defined  as  Ccelenterata  in  which  the  walls 
of  the  body  enclose  a simple  undivided  cavity  { the  “ coelenteric 
cavity”),  which  acts  both  as  a body-cavity  and  a digestive  cavity. 
An  oisophageal  tube  is  not  developed ; but  the  upper  end  of  the 
alimentary  tract  may  be  prolonged  into  radiating  canals  united  by 
a peripheral  ring.  The  reproductive  organs  are  external  buds, 
and  are  often  developed  in  specially  modified  zooids  (fig.  52). 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that,  since  there  is  but  a single 
internal  cavity,  the  body  of  a Hydrozodn  on  transverse  section 
appears  as  a single  tube,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by  the 
limits  of  the  general  parietes  of  the  body. 

The  Hydrozoa  are  all  aquatic,  and  the  great  majority  are 
marine.  The  class  includes  both  simple  and  composite  organ- 
isms, the  most  familiar  examples  being  the  common  Fresh  water 
Polypes  {Hydra),  the  Sea -firs  {Serin  larida),  the  Jelly-fishes 
{Medusae),  and  the  Portuguese  man-of-war  {Physalia). 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  which  is  ordinarily  experienced  by  the  stu- 
dent in  mastering  the  details  of  this  class  of  animals,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  introduce  here  a short  explanation  of  some  of  the  technical 
terms  which  are  in  more  general  use  in  describing  these  organisms. 
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General  Terminology  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

Individual. — We  have  already  seen  {see  Introduction)  that  the  term  “in- 
dividual,” in  its  zoological  sense,  must  be  restricted  to  “ the  entire  result 
of  the  development  of  a single  fertilised  ovum,”  and  that  in  this  sense  an 
individual  may  either  be  simple,  like  an  Amoeba , or  may  be  composite,  like 


Fig.  52. — A,  The  common  Hydra  ( Hydra  vulgaris),  carrying  young  Hydrce  which  it 
has  produced  by  budding,  considerably  magnified  (after  Hincks).  B,  Diagrammatic 
section  of  the  Hydra,  showing  the  mouth  surrounded  by  the  tentacles,  and  the  disc 
of  attachment ; the  dark  and  light  lines  indicate  the  two  layers  of  the  integument, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  body  is  shown  a single  large  egg. 

many  Infusorians  {e.g.,  Epistylis).  If  all  the  parts  composing  an  individual 
remain  mutually  connected,  its  development  is  said  to  be  “continuous”; 
but  if  any  of  these  parts  become  separated  as  independent  beings,  the  case 
becomes  one  of  “discontinuous”  development.  We  have  seen,  also,  that 
however  long  zooidal  multiplication  may  go  on,  there  ultimately  arrives  in 
the  history  of  every  individual  a period  at  which  sexual  reproduction  must 
be  called  in  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  throughout  time. 
This  truth  is  expressed  by  Steenstrup’s  celebrated  law  of  the  “alternation 
of  generations.” 

Amongst  the  Hydrozoa , the  individual  may  be  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  the  development  may  be  either  continuous  or  discontinuous, 
the  following  terms  being  employed  to  denote  the  phenomena  which  occur. 

Hydrosoma. — This  is  the  term  which  is  employed  to  designate  the  entire 
body  of  a Hydrozobn,  whether  it  be  simple,  as  in  the  Hydra , or  composite, 
as  in  a Sertnlarian. 

Polypite. — The  alimentary  region  of  a Hydrozoon  is  called  a “ polypite 
the  term  “polype”  being  now  restricted  to  the  same  region  in  the  Achn- 
ozoa.  In  the  simple  Hydrozoa  the  entire  organism  may  be  called  a “ poly- 
pite”; but  the  term  is  more  appropriately  applied  to  the  separate  nutritive 
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factors  which  together  make  up  a compound  Hydrozoon.  By  Professor 
Allman  the  term  “hydranth”  is  used  in  preference  to  “ polypite.”  _ _ 

Distal  and  Proximal. — These  are  terms  applied  to  different  extremities 
of  the  hydrosoma.  It  is  found  that  one  extremity  grows  more  quickly  than 
the  other,  and  to  this  free-growing  end — at  which  the  mouth  is  usually 
situated — the  term  “distal”  is  applied.  To  the  more  slowly  growing  end 
of  the  hydrosoma — which  is  at  the  same  time  usually  the  fixed  end — the 
term  “proximal”  is  applied.  These  terms  may  be  used  either  in  relation 
to  a single  polypite  in  the  compound  Hydrozoa,  or  to  the  entire  hydrosoma, 
whether  simple  or  compound. 

Hydrorhiza. — This  term  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  proximal  end 
of  a Hydroid  colony  by  which  it  is  attached  to  some  foreign  body. 

Ccenosarc.  — This  is  the  term  which  is  employed  to  designate  the  common 
trunk,  which  unites  the  separate  polypites  of  any  compound  Hydrozoon  into 
a single  organic  whole. 

Polypary.- — The  term  “polypary”  or  “polypidom”  is  applied  to  the 
horny  or  chitinous  outer  covering  or  envelope  with  which  many  of  the 
Hydrozoa  are  furnished.  These  terms  have  also  not  uncommonly  been 
applied  to  the  very  similar  structures  produced  by  the  much  more  highly 
organised  Sea-mats  and  their  allies  ( Polyzoa ),  but  it  is  better  to  restrict 
their  use  entirely  to  the  Hydrozoa.  By  Professor  Allman  the  term  “ peri- 
sarc  ” is  given  to  the  chitinous  investment  by  which  the  soft  parts  of  the 
Hydrozoa  are  often  protected,  while  other  writers  use  the  term  “peri- 
derm.” 

Zooids. — In  continuous  development,  the  partially  independent  beings 
which  are  produced  by  gemmation  or  fission  from  the  primitive  organism, 
to  which  they  remain  permanently  attached,  are  termed  “zooids.”  In 
other  words,  the  “zooids”  are  the  more  or  less  individualised  members  of 
which  the  Hydroid  colony  is  made  up. 

In  discontinuous  development,  where  certain  portions  of  the  “indivi- 
dual ” are  separated  as  completely  independent  beings,  these  detached 
portions  are  likewise  termed  “zooids”;  that  which  is  first  formed  being 
distinguished  as  the  “producing  zooid,”  whilst  that  which  separates  from 
it  is  known  as  the  “produced  zooid.”  In  a great  number  of  Hydrozoa 
there  exist  two  distinct  sets  of  zooids,  one  of  which  is  destined  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  colony,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  generation,  whilst  the 
functions  of  the  other,  as  far  as  the  colony  is  concerned,  are  wholly  repro- 
ductive. For  the  whole  assemblage  of  the  nutritive  zooids  of  a Hydrozoon 
Professor  Allman  has  proposed  the  term  “ trophosome,  ” applying  the 
term  “gonosome”  to  the  entire  assemblage  of  the  reproductive  zooids.  In 
such  Hydrozoa , therefore,  as  possess  these  two  distinct  sets  of  zooids,  the 
“individual,”  zoologically  speaking,  is  composed  of  a trophosome  and  a 
gonosome.  It  follows  from  this  that  neither  the  trophosome  nor  the  gono- 
some, however  apparently  independent,  and  though  endowed  with  intrinsic 
powers  of  nutrition  and  locomotion,  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  “individual,” 
in  the  scientific  sense  of  this  term.  As  a rule,  the  zooids  of  the  trophosome 
are  all  like  one  another,  or  are  “homomorphic”;  but  there  are  some  cases 
(as  in  Hydractinia,  and  in  the  nematophores  of  the  Plumularidcc)  in  which 
some  of  the  zooids  of  the  trophosome  are  unlike  the  others.  The  zooids 
of  the  gonosome,  on  the  other  hand,  are  normally  unlike,  or  are  “ hetero- 
morphic,”  consisting  of  two  or  three  different  sets  of  zooids,  each  with  its 
special  duty  in  the  generative  functions  of  the  Hydroid  colony. 

Gonophores. — The  general  name  of  “gonophores  ” is  given  to  the  exter- 
nal buds  in  which  the  reproductive  elements  are  produced  in  the  Hydrozoa. 
Except  in  Hydra , the  gonophores  can  be  more  or  less  clearly  shown  to  be 
modified  zooids  or  polypites  (fig.  53).  Usually  the  gonophore  consists  of 
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an  external  investment,  which  encloses  a fixed  generative  sac  or  a free 
sexual  zooid  (gonozooid).  In  the  highest  stage  of  development,  the  sexual 
zooid  is  ultimately  detached  from  the  parent  colony  (“  trophosome  ”)  to 
lead  an  independent  existence,  when  it  constitutes  a Medusa,  or  Jelly-fish 


Fig.  53. — A,  Part  of  the  colony  of  Bougainvillea,  muscus,  of  the  natural  size.  B,  Part 
of  the  same  enlarged  : p A polypite  fully  expanded  ; ;«  An  incompletely  developed 
medusiform  bud;  ?«'  A more  completely  developed  medusiform  bud  ; f Ccenosarc 
with  its  investing  periderm  and  central  canal.  C,  A free  medusiform  gonophore  of 
the  same:  n Gonocalyx;  / Manubrium;  c One  of  the  radiating  gastro- vascular 
canals;  o Ocellus;  v Velum;  t Tentacle.  (After  Allman.) 


(fig.  53,  C).  In  other  cases,  the  generative  bud  assumes  the  form  of  a 
Medusa,  but  is  not  set  free  from  the  parent,  in  which  case  it  is  known  as  a 
‘ ‘ medusiform  gonophore.  ” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  HYDROZOA. 

Sub-class  Hydroida.* 

The  Hydrozoa  are  divided  into  six  sub-classes — viz.,  the  Hy- 
droida, the  Siphonophora , the  Lucernarida,  the  Graptolitoidea , 
the  Hydrocorallince , and  the  Stromatoporoidca. 

Sub-class  I.  Hydroida.  — This  sub-class  comprises  Hy- 
drozoa in  which  the  hydrosoma  cofisists  typically  of  numerous 
simple  polypites  united  by  a bra?iched  ccenosarc,  and  forming  a 
more  or  less  plant -like  colony  attached  to  foreign  bodies  by  an 
adherent  base  (“  hydrorhiza”).  Very  commonly  the  colony  de- 
velops a hard  outer  layer  or  u polypary  P Reproduction  takes 
place  by  fixed  generative  buds  ( usually  medusoid  in  structure ),  or 
by  the  development  of  free  medusiform  gonophores.  In  some  cases 
the  hydrosoma  is  simple , and  may  either  resemble  a single  polypite 
of  one  of  the  colonial  forms  (as  in  Hydra),  or  may  be  similar  to 
a medusiform  gonophore  (as  in  the  Trachymedusce). 

The  “ Hydroid  Zoophytes  ” may  be  divided  into  five  orders 
— viz.,  the  Hydrida,  the  Corynida,  the  Thecaphora , the  Theco- 
medusce,  and  the  Trachymedusce. 

Order  I.  Hydrida  (Eleutheroblastica,  Allman  ; Gymnochroa, 
Hincks). — This  order  comprises  those  Hydrozoa  whose  “ hydro- 
soma ” consists  of  a single  locomotive  polypite,  with  tentacles  and 
“ hydrorhiza ,”  and  with  reproductive  organs  which  appear  as 
simple  external  processes  of  the  body-wall.  The  hydrorhiza  is 
discoid,  and  no  hard  cuticular  layer  is  at  any  time  droelopcd. 

The  order  Hydrida  comprises  a single  genus  t only  (Hydra), 
including  the  various  species  of  “Fresh-water  Polypes,”  as  they 
are  often  called.  The  common  Hydra  (fig.  52,  A)  is  found 
abundantly  in  this  country,  and  consists  of  a tubular  cylindri- 
cal body,  the  “proximal”  extremity  of  which  is  expanded  into 
an  adherent  disc  or  foot — the  “hydrorhiza” — by  means  of 
which  the  animal  can  attach  itself  to  some  foreign  body.  It 
possesses,  however,  the  power  of  detaching  the  hydrorhiza 

* For  full  details  as  to  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  Hydroid 
Zoophytes,  the  student  should  refer  to  the  magnificent  ‘ Monograph  of  the 
Gymnoblastic  Hydroids,’  by  Professor  Allman  (Ray  Society).  The  student 
should  also  consult  the  excellent  ‘History  of  British  Hydroid  Zoophytes,’ 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks. 

+ If  the  Protohydra  of  Greeff  be  a mature  form,  it  also  belongs  to  this 
order.  It  differs  from  Hydra  in  having  no  tentacles.  In  Microhydra  both 
tentacles  and  the  basal  disc  are  wanting. 
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at  will,  and  thus  of  changing  its  place.  At  the  opposite  or 
“distal”  extremity  of  the  body  is  placed  the  mouth,  sur- 
rounded by  a circlet  of  tentacles,  which  arise  a little  distance 
below  the  margin  of  the  oral  aperture.  The  tentacles  vary  in 
number  from  five  to  twelve  or  more,  and  they  vary  consider- 
ably in  length  in  different  species,  being  much  shorter  than 
the  body  in  the  Hydra  viridis  (fig.  54),  but  being  extremely 
long  and  filamentous  in 
Hydra  oligactis.  They 
are  highly  extensile  and 
contractile,  and  serve 
as  organs  of  prehension, 
being  capable  of  retrac- 
tion till  they  appear  as 
nothing  more  than  so 
many  warts  or  tubercles, 
and  of  being  extended 
to  a length  which  is  in 
some  species  longer  than 
the  body  itself.  Each 
consists  of  a prolonga- 
tion of  both  ectoderm 
and  endoderm,  enclos- 
ing a diverticulum  of 
the  somatic  cavity,  and 
they  are  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  thread-cells. 

The  cylindrical  hydro- 
soma (fig.  52,  B),  is  ex- 
cavated into  a single 
large  cavity,  lined  by 
the  endoderm,  and  com- 
municating with  the  ex- 
terior by  the  mouth. 

This — the  “somatic  cav- 
ity”— is  the  sole  diges- 
tive cavity  with  which 
the  Hydra  is  provided,  the  indigestible  portions  of  the  food 
being  rejected  by  the  mouth.  The  ectodermal  cells  give 
off  at  their  inner  ends  branched  filaments  which  form  a 
layer  of  “ neuro-muscular  ” fibres  internal  to  the  ectoderm. 
In  Hydra  viridis , also,  the  ectoderm  contains  chlorophyll. 

The  Hydra  possesses  a most  extraordinary  power  of  resist- 
ing mutilation,  and  of  multiplying  artificially  when  mechani- 
cally divided.  Into  however  many  pieces  a Hydra  may  be 


Fig.  54. — The  Green  Fresh-water  Polype  ( Hydra 
viridis),  suspended  head-downwards  from  a piece 
of  a stem  of  an  aquatic  plant,  enlarged,  a One  of 
the  tentacles;  b Testis  or  spermarium,  with  sper- 
matozoa in  its  interior ; c A single  large  ovum, 
protruding  from  the  side  of  the  body ; d Disc  of 
attachment  (“  hydrorhiza  ”). 
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divided,  each  and  all  of  these  will  be  developed  gradually  into 
a new  and  perfect  polypite.  The  remarkable  experiments  of 
Trembley  upon  this  subject  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
often  repeated,  but  space  will  not  permit  further  notice  of 
them  here.  Reproduction  is  effected  in  the  Hydra  both 
asexually  by  gemmation,  and  sexually — the  former  process 
being  followed  in  summer,  and  the  latter  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  few  individuals  surviving  this  season. 
In  the  first  method  the  Hydra  (fig.  52,  A)  throws  out  one  or 
more  buds,  generally  from  near  its  proximal  extremity.  These 
buds  at  first  consist  simply  of  a tubular  prolongation  of  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm,  enclosing  a oecal  diverticulum  of  the 
body-cavity ; but  a mouth  and  tentacles  are  soon  developed, 
when  the  new  being  is  usually  detached  as  a perfect  indepen- 
dent Hydra.  The  Hydra  thus  produced  throw  out  fresh  buds, 
often  before  they  are  detached  from  the  parent  organism,  and 
in  this  way  reproduction  is  rapidly  carried'on. 

In  the  second  or  sexual  mode  of  reproduction,  ova  and 
spermatozoa  are  produced  in  outward  processes  of  the  body- 
wall  (fig.  54).  The  spermatozoa  are  developed  in  little 
conical  elevations,  which  are  produced  near  the  bases  of  the 
tentacles,  and  the  ova  are  enclosed  in  sacs  of  much  greater 
size,  situated  nearer  the  fixed  or  proximal  extremity  of  the 
animal.  Ordinarily  there  is  but  one  of  these  sacs,  containing 
a single  ovum,  but  sometimes  there  are  two.  When  mature, 
the  ovum  is  expelled  through  the  body-wall,  and  is  fecundated 
by  the  spermatozoa,  which  are  simultaneously  liberated.  The 
primitive  body-cavity  of  the  non-ciliated  embryo  is  ultimately 
placed  in  communication  with  the  outer  world  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mouth,  which  is  produced  directly  as  an  open- 
ing in  the  walls  of  the  body,  and  not  by  invagination  of  the 
ectoderm. 

Order  II.  Corynida  ( Gymnoblastica , Allman;  Athecata , 
Hincks). — The  order  Corynida  comprises  those  Hydrozoa 
whose  hydrosoma  is  fixed  by  a hydrorhiza,  and  consists  either  of 
a single  polypite , or  of  several  united  by  a camosarc,  which  usually 
develops  a firm  outer  layer  or  “polypary.”  No  “ hydrothecce” 
are  present.  “ The  reproductive  organs  are  in  the  form  of  gono- 
phores,  which  vary  much  in  structure,  and  arise  from  the  sides  of 
the  poly pites,  from  the  ccenosarc , or  from  gonoblastidia  ” (Greene). 

The  hydrosoma  of  the  Corynida  may  consist  of  a single 
polypite,  as  in  Coryomorpha  and  Vorticlava,  or  it  may  be  com- 
posed of  several  united  by  a coenosarc,  as  in  Cordylophora 
(fig-  55>  «)•  The  order  is  entirely  confined  to  the  sea,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Cordylophora , which  inhabits  fresh  water. 
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In  Tubularia  and  its  allies  the  organism  is  protected  by  a well- 
developed  external  chitinous  envelope  or  “polypary”;  but  in 
the  other  genera  belonging  to  the  order,  the  polypary  is  either 
rudimentary  or  is  entirely  absent.  The  polypary  of  the 


Fig.  55- — Morphology  of  Corynida.  a Fragment  of  Cordylophora  Zacustris,  slightly 
enlarged;  b Fragment  of  the  same  considerably  enlarged,  showing  a polypite  and 
three  gonophores  in  different  stages  of  growth,  the  largest  containing  ova ; c Portion 
of  Syncoryne  Sarsii  with  medusiform  zooids  budding  from  between  the  tentacles. 


Corynida , when  present,  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Sertularida,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  it  extends  only 
to  the  bases  of  the  polypites ; whereas  in  the  latter  it  expands 
to  form  little  cups  for  the  reception  of  the  polypites,  these  cups 
being  called  “hydrothecae.”  Owing  to  the  fact  that  neither 
the  polypites  nor  the  generative  buds  of  the  Corynida  are  en- 
closed in  a chitinous  investment,  the  name  of  “ Gymnoblastic 
Hydroids”  is  applied  to  them  by  Professor  Allman. 

As  regards  the  reproductive  process  in  the  Corynida , the 
reproductive  elements  are  developed  in  distinct  buds  or  sacs, 
which  are  external  processes  of  the  body -wall,  and  have 
been  aptly  termed  “ gonophores  ” by  Professor  Allman.  Great 
variations  exist  in  the  form  and  development  of  these  genera- 
tive buds,  and  an  examination  of  these  leads  us  to  some  of 
the  most  singular  phenomena  in  the  entire  animal  kingdom. 
In  some  species  of  Hydractinia  and  Coryne,  the  generative 
buds  or  “gonophores”  exist  in  their  simplest  form — namely, 
as  sac-like  protuberances  of  the  endoderm  and  ectoderm, 
enclosing  a diverticulum  of  the  somatic  cavity.  In  this  form 
they  are  attached  to  the  “ trophosome  ” by  a short  stalk,  and 
they  are  termed  “sporosacs”  (fig.  56).  They  are  exactly  like 
the  buds  which  we  have  already  seen  to  exist  in  the  Hydra , 
with  this  difference,  that  they  are  not  themselves  developed 
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into  fresh  polypites,  but  are  simply  receptacles  in  which  the 
essential  elements  of  generation  — the  ova  and  spermatozoa 
— are  prepared,  by  the  union  of  which  the  young  Corynid  is 
produced.  The  sporosac.  is  almost  invariably  permanently 
attached  to  the  trophosome,  the  only  known  exception  being  in 

Dicoryne , in  which  the  sporosac, 
previous  to  the  discharge  of  its 
ova,  liberates  itself  from  its  outer 
investment,  and  swims  about 
freely  as  an  independent  ciliated 
organism. 

In  Cordylophora  (fig.  57,^)  a 
further  advance  in  structure  is 
perceptible.  The  gonophore  now 
consists  of  a closed  sac,  from  the 
roof  of  which  depends  a hollow 
process  or  peduncle — the  “manu- 
brium”— which  gives  off  a system 

Fig.  56. — Sporosac  of  Hy dr  actinia  echin-  of  tubes  which  run  in  the  Walls 

ata  (after  Allman),  a Outer  wall  of  Qf  the  sac.  For  reasons  which 
the  sac ; o Inner  wall  of  the  sac;  ^ Col-  . , ...  ..  . 

umn  developed  from  the  floor  of  the  Will  D6  immediately  GVlCLCnt,  tllG 
sporosac,  and  extending  into  its  cavity.  ffnnnnlinrp  ;n  fl,;c  ra<-p  ic  coirl 
This  is  termed  the  “spadix  ” ; it  con-  gOnOpilOre  111  tlllS  Case  IS  SaiQ  tO 

tains  a prolongation  from  the  coeno-  have  a “ disguised  ” llieduSOid 

around  it.  structure  (fig.  57,  b). 

In  certain  Corynida , however, 
we  meet  with  a still  higher  form  of  structure,  the  gono- 
phores  being  now  said  to  be  “ medusoid.”  In  these  cases 
the  generative  bud  is  primitively  a simple  sac  — such  as 
the  “sporosac” — but  ultimately  develops  itself  into  a much 
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Fig.  57- — Diagrams  of  the  gonophores  of  Hydrozoa  a Sporosac  ; b Disguised  medusoid ; 
c Attached  medusiform  gonophore  ; d Free  medusiform  gonophore.  The  cross  shad- 
ing indicates  the  reproductive  organs,  ovaria  or  spermaria.  The  part  completely 
black  indicates  the  cavity  of  the  manubrium  and  the  gonocalycine  canals. 

more  complicated  structure.  The  gonophore  (figs.  53,  C, 
and  58)  is  now  found  to  be  composed  of  a bell -shaped 
disc,  termed  the  “gonocalyx,”  which  is  attached  by  its  base 
to  the  parent  organism  (the  trophosome),  and  has  its  cavity 
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turned  outwards.  From  the  roof  of  the  gonocalyx,  like 
the  clapper  of  a bell,  there  depends  a peduncle  or  “man- 
ubrium,” which  contains  a process  of  the  somatic  cavity, 
and  is  in  reality  a modified  polypite.  The  manubrium  gives 
out  at  its  fixed  or  proximal  end  four,  six,  or  eight  prolonga- 
tions of  its  cavity,  in  the  form  of  radiating  lateral  tubes  which 
run  to  the  margin  of  the  bell,  where  they  communicate  with 
one  another  by  means  of  a single  circular  canal  which  sur- 
rounds the  mouth  of  the  bell.  This  system  of  tubes  con- 
stitutes what  is  known  as  the  system  of  the  “ gastro-vascular  ” 
or  “ gonocalycine”  canals.  The  gonophore,  thus  constituted, 
may  remain  permanently  attached  to  the  parent  organism,  as 
in  Tubularia  indivisa  (fig.  57,  c) ; but  in  other  cases  still  fur- 
ther changes  ensue.  In  the  higher  forms  of  development  (fig. 
58)  the  manubrium  acquires  a mouth  at  its  free  or  distal  ex- 
tremity, and  the  gonocalyx  becomes  detached  from  the  parent. 


Fig.  58. — Structure  of  a free  medusiform  gonophore.  a Medusoid  ( T haunt  ant  ias)  seen 
in  profile,  showing  the  central  polypite,  the  radiating  and  circular  gonocalycine 
canals,  the  marginal  vesicles  and  tentacles,  and  the  reproductive  organs;  b The  same 
viewed  from  below.  The  dotted  line  indicates  the  margin  of  the  velum. 

The  gonophore  is  now  free,  and  behaves  in  every  respect  as  an 
independent  being.  The  gonocalyx  is  provided  with  marginal 
tentacles,  and  with  an  inward  prolongation  from  its  margin, 
which  partially  closes  the  mouth  of  the  bell,  and  is  termed  the 
“veil”  or  “velum.”  By  the  contractions  of  the  gonocalyx, 
which  now  serves  as  a natatorial  organ,  the  gonophore  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  water.  The  manubrium,  with  the  shape, 
assumes  the  functions  of  a polypite,  and  its  cavity  takes  upon 
itself  the  office  of  a digestive  sac.  Growth  is  rapid,  and  the 
gonophore  may  attain  a comparatively  gigantic  size,  being  now 
absolutely  identical  with  one  of  those  organisms  which  are 
commonly  called  “jelly-fishes,”  and  are  technically  known  as 
Medusa  (fig.  59).  In  fact,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  many 
of  the  so-called  gymnophthalmate  Medusa , originally  described 
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as  a distinct  order  of  free-swimming  Hydrozoa,  are  in  tiuth 
merely  the  liberated  generative  buds,  or  “ medusiform  gono- 
phores,”  of  the  permanently  rooted  Hydroids.  Finally,  the 


Fig.  59. — Free-swimming  medusiform  gonophore  of  Bougainvillea  superciliaris, 
a fixed  Hydroid.  Enlarged.  (After  A.  Agassiz.) 

essential  generative  elements — the  ova  and  spermatozoa — are 
developed  in  the  walls  of  the  manubrial  sac,  between  its  endo- 
derm  and  ectoderm,  and  embryos  are  produced.  These  em- 
bryos, however,  instead  of  resembling  the  organism  which 
immediately  gave  them  birth,  develop  themselves  into  the 
fixed  Corynid  from  which  the  gonophore  was  produced,  thus 
completing  the  cycle. 

The  swimming-bell  of  the  medusiform  gonophore  is  believed 
to  be  formed  by  a great  development  of  an  inter-tentacular 
web,  such  as  is  sometimes  present,  in  a rudimentary  form,  in 
the  nutritive  zooids.  Sometimes  the  medusoid  becomes  quies- 
cent towards  the  close  of  its  existence,  and  the  swimming-bell 
becomes  reversed  or  atrophied.  Lastly,  in  Clavatella,  the 
sexual  zooid,  though  free  and  locomotive,  is  not  provided  with 
a swimming-bell,  but  creeps  about  by  means  of  suctorial  discs 
developed  on  branches  of  the  tentacles. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  generative  buds  of  the  Corynida  may 
exist  in  the  following  chief  forms:  1.  As  “sporosacs,”  or 
simple  closed  sacs,  consisting  of  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  with 
a central  cavity  in  which  ova  and  spermatozoa  are  produced. 
2.  As  “disguised  medusoids,”  in  which  there  is  a central 
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manubrial  process  and  a rudimentary  system  of  gonocalycine 
canals ; but  the  gonocalyx  remains  closed.  3.  As  complete 
medusoids,  which  have  a central  manubrium,  a complete  sys- 
tem of  gonocalycine  canals,  and  an  open  gonocalyx ; but 
which  never  become  detached.  4.  As  perfect  medusiform 
gonophores  (fig.  59)  which  are  detached,  and  lead  an  inde- 
pendent existence  for  a time,  until  the  generative  elements  are 
matured.  In  whichever  of  these  forms  the  gonophore  may  be 
present,  the  place  of  its  origin  from  the  trophosome  may  vary 
in  different  species  of  the  order.  1.  They  may  arise  from  the 
sides  of  the  polypites,  as  in  Coryne  and  Stauridia ; 2.  They 
may  be  produced  from  the  ccenosarc,  as  in  Cordylophora  ; 
3.  They  may  be  produced  upon  certain  special  processes, 
which  are  termed  “gonoblastidia,”  as  in  Hydractinia  and 
Dicoryiie.  These  gonoblastidia  (fig.  60,  g)  are  processes  from 


Fig.  60. — Diagram  of  sporosacs  supported  upon  a gonoblastidion  (or  blastostyle).  a 
Chitinous  investment  (periderm)  of  the  colony;  b Ectoderm;  c Endoderm;  / Poly- 
pite ; g Gonoblastidion,  or  columniform  zooid,  carrying  sporosacs  (s  s)  with  ova  in 
their  interior.  (Altered  from  Allman.) 


the  body-wall  or  coenosarc,  which  closely  resemble  true  poly- 
pites in  form,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  usually  devoid  of 
a mouth,  and  in  having  shorter  tentacles.  They  are,  in  truth, 
atrophied  or  undeveloped  polypites. 

The  gonoblastidia  are  the  “ blastostyles  ” of  Prof.  Allman, 
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and  are  usually  columniform  in  shape.  They  may  cany  spo- 
rosacs,  or  medusoid  gonophores ; and  they  may  be  naked, 
or,  in  other  orders,  they  may  be  protected  within  a chitinous 
receptacle  or  “gonangium.” 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  Corynida , the  embryo  Js  very 
generally,  though  not  always,  what  is  known  as  a “ planula,  that 

is  to  say,  a solid,  two-layered  locomotive  embryo,  with  the  external 
surface  covered  with  cilia  (fig.  61).  In  one  form  of  the  Corymda, 

however,  the  embryo  leaves  the  gono- 
phore  as  a free  and  locomotive  polypite, 
and  in  another  it  is  non  - ciliated  and 
amoeboid.  The  two  layers  of  cells  which 
compose  the  planula  correspond  with  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm  of  the  adult  ani- 
mal. In  the  process  of  development,  a 
central  cavity  is  formed  in  the  planula, 
which  corresponds  with  the  “ gastro-vas- 
cular  ” or  “ ccelenteric  ” space  of  the  adult, 
and  this  is  placed  in  communication  with 
the  exterior  by  the  formation  by  absorp- 
tion of  a primitive  mouth -opening  at  one 
pole,  the  embryo  becoming  thus  converted 
into  what  Haeckel  termed  a “gastrula.  ” 
By  fixation  of  the  “gastrula”  at  its  hin- 
der extremity  to  some  foreign  object,  and 
by  the  formation  of  tentacles  round  the 
mouth- opening  at  the  other  extremity,  a 
hydraform  polypite  is  at  once  produced, 
which  (if  not  belonging  to  one  of  the 
simple  forms)  proceeds  to  develop  the 
composite  adult  by  a process  of  gemma- 
tion. In  this  process  in  the  Corynida 
Fig.  61.— Planula  of  a Ccclenterate  ^as  ajs0  jn  the  Seriularida  and  Campanu- 
ammal,  showing  the  ectodermal  \ , 

and  endodermal  cells  and  the  cili-  lartda)  the  new  polypites  are  developed 
ated  surface.  Greatly  magnified,  at  or  near  the  distal  end  of  the  hydro- 
soma, the  distal  polypites  being  thus 
the  youngest ; whereas  the  reverse  of  this  obtains  amongst  the  Oceanic 
Hydrozoa. 


The  subject  of  the  reproduction  of  the  Corynida  having 
been  treated  at  some  length,  so  as  to  apply  to  the  remaining 
Hydroida , we  shall  now  give  a brief  description  of  the  leading 
types  of  structure  exhibited  by  the  order. 

Eudendrium , a genus  of  the  Corynida,  which  is  not  uncommonly  found 
attached  to  submarine  objects,  usually  in  tolerably  deep  water,  may  be 
taken  as  a good  example  of  the  fixed  and  composite  division  of  the  order. 
The  hydrosoma  consists  of  numerous  polypites,  united  by  a coenosarc, 
which  is  more  or  less  branched,  and  is  defended  by  a horny  tubular  poly- 
pary. The  polypites  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  branchlets, 
and  are  not  contained  in  “hydrothecae,”  the  polypary  ending  abruptly  at 
their  bases.  The  polypites  are  non-retractile,  of  a reddish  colour,  and 
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provided  with  about  twenty  tentacles,  arranged  round  the  mouth  in  a 
single  row.  Tubularia  (fig.  62)  is  very  similar  to  Eudendrium,  but  the 
hydrosoma  is  either  undivided  or  is  very  slightly  branched.  The  hydro- 
soma consists  of  clustered  horny  tubes,  of  a straw  colour,  and  not  unlike 
straws  to  look  at ; hence  the  common 
name  of  pipe  - coralline  given  to  this 
zoophyte.  Each  tube  is  filled  with  a 
soft,  semi-fluid,  reddish  coenosarc,  and 
gives  exit  at  its  distal  extremity  to  a 
single  polypite.  The  polypites  are 
bright  red  in  colour,  and  are  not  re- 
tractile within  their  tubes,  the  horny 
polypary  extending  only  to  their  bases. 

The  polypites  are  somewhat  conical  in 
shape,  the  mouth  being  placed  at  the 
apex  of  the  cone,  and  they  are  furnished 
with  two  sets  of  tentacles.  One  set 
consists  of  numerous  short  tentacles 
placed  directly  round  the  mouth  ; the 
other  is  composed  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  tentacles  of  much  greater  length, 
arising  from  the  polypite  about  its 
middle  or  near  the  base.  Near  the 
insertion  of  these  tentacles  the  genera- 
tive buds  are  produced  at  proper  sea- 
sons. The  generative  buds  remain  per- 
manently attached,  but  each  is  furnished 
with  a swimming-bell,  in  which  canals 
are  present.  The  manubrium  is  desti- 
tute of  a mouth,  and  “ the  swimming- 
bell  is  converted  into  a nursery  in  which 
the  embryo  passes  through  the  later 
stages  of  its  development  ” (Hincks). 

Coryomorpha  nutans  may  be  taken  to 
represent  those  Corynula  in  which  there 
is  no  polypary  and  the  hydrosoma  is 
simple.  It  is  about  four  inches  in 


length,  and  is  fixed  by  filamentous 


Fig.  62.  — Corynida.  Fragment  of 
Tubularia  indivisa , natural  size. 


roots  to  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  It  consists  of  a single  whitish 
polypite,  striped  with  pink,  and  terminating  upwards  in  a spear-shaped 
head,  round  the  thickest  part  of  which  is  a circlet  of  from  forty  to  more 
than  one  hundred  long  white  tentacles.  Above  these  comes  a series  of 
long,  branching  gonoblastidia,  bearing  gonophores,  and  succeeded  by  a 
second  shorter  set  of  tentacles  which  surround  the  mouth.  The  gono- 
phores become  ultimately  detached  as  free-swimming  medusoids. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  the  Corynida  is  Hydractinia  (fig.  63). 
In  this  genus  the  polypites  are  gregarious,  and  the  polypary  forms  a horny 
crust  which  spreads  over  shells  and  other  foreign  bodies.  The  tentacles  of 
the  nutritive  zooids  form  a single  sub-alternate  series.  The  generative 
buds  are  produced  upon  imperfect,  non-tentaculate  polypites,  and  are 
mere  sac-shaped  protuberances,  enclosing  diverticula  from  the  body-cavity, 
but  not  detached  from  the  parent  organism.  Besides  the  ordinary  poly- 
pites, the  coenosarc  carries  modified  polypites  in  the  form  of  long 
spirally-coiled  filaments,  which  have  clusters  of  thread-cells  at  their  free 
extremity. 
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Order  III.  Thecaphora  (=  Calyptoblastica , Allman).— 
This  order  comprises  Hydrozoa  in  which  the  hydrosoma  is 
fixed, U and  consists  of  a more  or  less  plant-like  colony , composed  of 


Fig.  63. — Group  of  zooids  of  Hydractiniu  echinata,  enlarged.  (After  Hincks.) 
a a Nutritive  zooids;  b b Generative  zooids,  carrying  sacs  filled  with  ova. 


numerous  polypites  united  by  a ccenosarc.  A firm  outer  layer  or 
“ periderm  ” is  developed , which  not  only  invests  the  ccenosarc, 
but  is  also  prolonged  into  cup-like  receptacles  (“  hydrotheca "), 
within  which  the  individual  polypites  are  contained. 

The  Thecaphora  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  and  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  sub-orders  of  the  Sertularians  and  Cam- 
panularians.  They  resemble  the  Corynida  in  becoming  per- 
manently fixed  after  their  embryonic  condition  by  a hydrorhiza, 
which  is  developed  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  coenosarc ; 
but  they  differ  in  the  fact  that  the  polypites  are  invariably  pro- 
tected by  “ hydrothecse,”  or  little  cup-like  expansions  of  the 
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polypary  (fig.  64,  C)  ; whilst  the  hydrosoma  is  in  all  cases 
composed  of  more  than  a single  polypite.  The  mouth  of  the 
hydrotheca  is  often  furnished  with  an  operculum  or  valve  for 


Fig.  64. — Sertularida.  A,  Portion  of  the  colony  of  Diphasia  ( Sertularia ) tamarisca , of 
the  natural  size,  showing  hydrothecse  and  female  ovarian  capsules  (gonangia).  B and 
C,  Portions  of  different  branches  of  the  same,  enlarged : h Hydrotheca; ; a Male 
gonangium  ; g Female  gonangium.  (After  Hincks.) 


its  closure.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  “ hydrotheoe,”  the  name 
of  “ Calyptoblastic  Hydroids  ” has  been  proposed  by  Profes- 
sor Allman  for  the  Sertularians  and  Campanularians.  In  all 
these  forms,  also,  the  generative  buds  are  similarly  enclosed 
in  chitinous  receptacles — the  so-called  “ gonothecae  ” or  “gon- 
angia.” The  coenosarc  generally  consists  of  a main  stem — 
or  “ hydrocaulus  ” — with  many  branches  ; and  it  is  so  plant- 
like in  appearance  that  the  common  Thecaphora  are  almost 
always  mistaken  for  sea-weeds  by  visitors  at  the  sea-side.  It 
is  invested  by  a strong  corneous  or  chitinous  covering,  or 
“ periderm.” 

Sub -order  I.  Sertularida. — The  Sertularians  or  “Sea- 
firs  ” are  Thecaphora  in  which  the  hydrothecse  are  sessile,  and 
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placed  on  the  sides  of  the  coenosarc  (fig.  64) ; while  the  gen- 
erative buds  are  not  detached  from  the  parent-colony  as  free 
Medusoids.  In  the  typical  Sertularians,  the  coenosarc  carries 
a row  of  hydrothecae  on  its  two  sides  ; but  in  the  Plumularians 
only  a single  row  of  polypites  is  developed  (fig.  67). 

The  polypites  in  the  Sertularians  are  sessile  or  sub-sessile, 
hydra-form,  and  in  all  essential  respects  identical  with  those  of 
the  Corynida,  though  usually  smaller.  Each  polypite  consists 
of  a soft,  contractile  and  extensile  body,  which  is  furnished  at 
its  distal  extremity  with  a mouth  and  a circlet  of  prehensile 
tentacles,  richly  furnished  with  thread-cells.  The  tentacles 
have  an  indistinctly  alternate  arrangement.  The  mouth  is 
simple  or  lobed,  and  is  placed,  in  many  cases,  at  the  extremity 
of  a more  or  less  prominent  extensile  and  contractile  proboscis. 
The  mouth  opens  into  a chamber  which  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  the  polypite,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  combined 
body-cavity  and  digestive  sac.  At  its  lower  end  this  chamber 
opens  by  a constricted  aperture  into  a tubular  cavity  which  is 
everywhere  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the  coenosarc.  The 


Fig.  65.— Diagrams  of  the  gonothecae,  with  their  con-  Fig.  66.  — Ovarian  cap- 
tents,  of  the  Sertularians  and  Campanularians.  n sule  of  Diphasia  (Ser- 

Chitinous  envelope ; g Central  gonoblastidion  or  tularid)  opcrculata , 

blastostyle ; e Medusiform  gonophores  carried  upon  Linn,  (after  Hincks).' 

the  blastostyle,  each  with  a central  manubrium  in  Greatly  enlarged, 

the  walls  of  which  the  generative  elements  are  pro- 
duced ; s Sporosacs  carried  upon  the  blastostyle, 
each  with  a central  pillar  (spadix)  round  which  the 
ova  are  developed.  (After  Allman). 

nutrient  particles  obtained  by  each  polypite  thus  serve  for  the 
support  of  the  whole  colony,  and  are  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  organism.  The  nutritive  fluid  prepared  in  the  in- 
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terior  of  each  polypite  gains  access  through  the  above-men- 
tioned aperture  to  the  cavity  of  the  coenosarc,  which  by  the 
combined  exertions  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  polypites  thus 
becomes  filled  with  a granular  nutritive  liquid.  The  ccenosar- 
cal  fluid  is  in  constant  movement,  circulating  through  all  parts 
of  the  colony,  and  thus  maintaining  its  vitality,  the  cause  of 
the  movement  being  probably  due  in  part,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
existence  of  vibrating  cilia.  The  generative  buds  (gonophores 
or  ovarian  vesicles)  are  usually  supported  upon  gonoblastidia, 
and  do  not  become  detached  in  the  true  Sertularids.  They 
are  developed  in  chitinous  receptacles  known  as  “ gonotheoe  ” 


(figs.  65,  66). 

Sometimes  the  “gonangium  : 
a single  gonophore,  but  more 
commonly  it  contains  several, 
which  increase  in  maturity  as 
we  recede  from  the  base  of  the 
gonoblastidion  (or  blastostyle) 
and  approach  its  summit  (fig. 
65,  B).  The  buds  carried  on 
the  sides  of  the  blastostyle  may 
have  the  form  either  of  sporo- 
sacs  or  of  medusoids.  The 
ova  may  be  directly  discharg- 
ed into  the  surrounding  water, 
or  may  be  retained  for  some 
time  in  a peculiar  receptacle, 
“ where  they  undergo  further 
development,  and  which  is  sup- 
ported upon  the  summit  of  the 
gonangium,  and  lies  entirely 
external  to  its  cavity”  (Allman). 

In  Plumularia  and  some  of 
its  allies  there  occur  certain 
peculiar  structures,  to  which 
the  name  of  “ nematophores  ” 
has  been  applied.  Each  of 
these  consists  of  a process  of 
the  coenosarc,  which  is  invested 
by  the  horny  polypary,  with 
the  exception  of  the  distal  ex- 
tremity, which  remains  open. 


or  “ gonotheca  ” contains  only 


polypary. 


(fig.  67,  n n ) formed 


The  nematophores  are  some- 
times fixed,  sometimes  mov- 
able. They  “ constitute  cup-like  appendages 
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of  chitine,  and  filled  with  protoplasm,  which  has  the  power  of 
emitting  pseudopodia  or  amoeboid  prolongations  of  its  sub- 
stance, and  having  their  cavity  in  communication  with  that  of 
the  common  tube  of  the  hydrocaulus”  (Allman).  Whilst  part 
of  the  sarcode  in  each  nematophore  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended in  long  filaments  resembling  the  pseudopodia  of  an 
Amoeba , another  portion  is  charged  with  large  thread-cells,  and 
is  not  capable  of  emission  in  this  way.  The  function  of  these 
extraordinarily  modified  zooids  is  uncertain. 


Fig.  68.— Portion  of  the  colony  of  Clytia  (Campanularia  Johnston! , magnified. 
/ Nutritive  zooid  ; g Capsules  in  which  the  reproductive  zooids  are  produced. 


Sub-order  II.  Campanularida.— The  members  of  this  order 
are  closely  allied  to  the  Sertularida ; so  closely,  indeed,  that 
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they  are  very  often  united  together  into  a single  group.  The 
chief  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  hydrotheae  of  the 
Ca mpan ularida , with  their  contained  polypites,  are  supported 
upon  conspicuous  stalks,  thus  being  terminal  in  position  (fig. 
68) ; whilst  in  the  Seriularida  they  are  sessile  or  subsessile, 
and  are  placed  laterally  upon  the  branchlets.  The  gonophores 
also  in  the  Cavipanularida.  are  usually  detached  as  free-swim- 
ming medusoids,  whereas  they  re- 
main permanently  attached  in  the 
Sertularians.  Each  medusoid  con- 
sists of  a little  transparent  glassy  bell, 
from  the  under  surface  of  which  there 
is  suspended  a modified  polypite,  in 
the  form  of  a “manubrium”  (fig.  69). 

The  whole  organism  swims  gaily 
through  the  water,  propelled  by  the 
contractions  of  the  bell  or  disc 
(gonoca/yx) ; and  no  one  would  now 
suspect  that  it  was  in  any  way  related 
to  the  fixed  plant-like  zoophyte  from 
which  it  was  originally  budded  off. 

The  central  polypite  is  furnished  with 
a mouth  at  its  distal  end,  and  the 
mouth  opens  into  a digestive  sac. 

From  the  proximal  end  of  this  stom- 
ach proceed  four  radiating  canals 
which  extend  to  the  circumference 
of  the  disc,  where  they  all  open  into 
a single  circular  vessel  surrounding 
the  mouth  of  the  bell.  From  the 
margins  of  the  disc  hang  also  a num- 
ber of  delicate  extensile  filaments  or 
tentacles ; and  the  circumference  is 
still  further  adorned  with  a series  of 
brightly-coloured  spots,  which  are  probably  organs  of  sense. 
The  mouth  of  the  bell  is  partially  closed  by  a delicate  trans- 
parent membrane  or  shelf,  the  so-called  “ veil.”  Thus  consti- 
tuted, these  beautiful  little  beings  lead  an  independent  and  loco- 
motive existence  for  a longer  or  shorter  period.  Ultimately, 
the  essential  elements  of  reproduction  are  developed  in  special 
organs,  situated  in  the  course  of  the  radiating  canals  of  the 
disc.  The  resulting  embryos  are  ciliated  and  free-swimming, 
but  ultimately  fix  themselves,  and  develop  into  the  plant-like 
colony  from  which  fresh  medusoids  may  be  budded  off.  The 
ova  in  the  medusiform  gonophores  are  usually  developed  in 


Fig.  69. — Free  medusiform  gono- 
phore  of  Clytia  Johnstoni  (after 
Hincks).  a Central  polypite  or 
manubrium;  b b Radiating  gas- 
tro-vascular  canals ; c Circular 
canal;  in  Marginal  bodies;  t 
Tentacles. 
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the  course  of  the  gonocalycine  canals,  and  not  between  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm  of  the  manubrium,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Corynida.  Examples  of  the  order  are  Campanularia , 
Obelia,  Lao  me  dm,  &c. 

Order  IV.  Thecomedusa:. — Professor  Allman  has  recently 
described,  under  the  name  of  Stephanoscyphus  mirabilis , a very 
remarkable  Hydrozoon,  which  he  believes  to  form  the  type  of  a 
new  order.  This  singular  organism  is  invariably  associated  with 
a species  of  sponge,  in  the  substance  of  which  it  is  embedded. 
It  consists  of  a congeries  of  chitinous  tubes,  which  permeate 
the  sponge-substance,  and  which  open  on  its  surface  by  large 
openings  resembling  oscula.  At  their  bases  the  tubes  are 
connected  by  horizontal  branches,  and  they  expand  widely 
as  they  approach  the  surface,  where  their  contents  become 
developed  into  a remarkable  body,  which  has  the  power  of 
extending  itself  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  again  of 
withdrawing  within  it.  This  body  is  furnished  with  a crown 
of  tentacles,  and  is  essentially  medusiform  in  its  structure. 
There  is  a circular  canal  at  the  base  of  the  tentacular  crown, 
surrounding  the  central  opening,  with  four  radiating  canals 
proceeding  backwards  from  this ; but  no  lithocysts,  ocelli,  nor 
velum  have  been  detected.  For  this  curious  organism,  Pro- 
fessor Allman  proposes  the  formation  of  a new  order  under  the 
name  of  Thecomedusce. 

Order  V.  Trachymedus^e  (. Acalephce , in  part). — The  organ- 
isms included  in  this  order  are  free-swimming  medusiform  ani- 
mals, in  which  the  body  is  composed  of  a single  swimming-bell 
{“  nectocalyx  ”),  from  the  roof  of  which  is  suspended  a single  poly- 
pite. A system  of  gastro-vascular  canals  {four,  six,  or  eight  in 
number)  is  developed  in  the  walls  of  the  swimming-bell ; and  the 
reproductive  organs  are  droeloped  in  the  course  of  the  radiating 
canals.  The  swimming-bell  is  firm  or  semi-cartilaginous  in  con- 
sistence, and  the  tentacles  are  stiff  and  solid. 

The  Trachymedusce  form  a peculiar  group  of  the  organisms 
commonly  known  as  “Jelly-fishes,”  and  present  the  closest  re- 
semblance in  general  appearance  to  the  free-swimming  medusi- 
form gonophores  of  the  fixed  Hydroid  Zoophytes.  The  body 
consists  of  a single,  gelatinous,  bell-shaped  swimming-bell  (“nec- 
tocalyx ”),  the  substance  of  which  is  usually  strengthened  by 
cartilaginous  ridges.  The  open  mouth  of  the  bell  (“  codonos- 
toma”)  is  restricted  by  the  development  of  an  in-growing  mem- 
branous shelf  or  “ velum,”  and  from  the  roof  of  the  bell  is 
suspended  a single  polypite  (“  the  manubrium  ”).  The  alimen- 
tary cavity  of  the  polypite  is  prolonged  at  its  upper  end  into 
four,  six,  or  eight  simple  canals,  which  radiate  outwards  to  the 
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margin  of  the  bell,  where  they  are  connected  with  a circular 
canal  running  round  the  circumference  of  the  nectocalyx  (fig. 
70);  the  whole  constituting  the  system  of  the  “gastro- vas- 
cular” or  “ nectocalycine  ” canals.  From  the  margin  of  the 
nectocalyx  depend  marginal  tentacles,  which  are  solid,  and  are 


Fig.  70. — Carmarina  ( Geryonia ) hastata,  one  of  the  Trachymcdustp,  showing  the 
swimming-bell  with  its  canals,  the  central  polypite,  and  the  marginal  tentacles  and 
sense-organs. 


rigid  or  slightly  movable.  Also  around  the  circumference  of 
the  swimming -bell  are  disposed  certain  “marginal  bodies,” 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  organs  of  sense,  and  as  being  of 
the  nature  of  auditory  organs.  These  have  the  form  of  pro- 
jecting filaments,  furnished  at  their  bases  with  a sac  (“  otocyst  ”) 
containing  fluid,  and  having  mineral  particles  in  its  interior. 
These  marginal  auditory  organs  receive  nerve-filaments  from  a 
double  nerve-ring  which  runs  round  the  circumference  of  the 
bell.  The  reproductive  organs  (fig.  71,  0)  are  placed  in  the 
course  of  the  radiating  nectocalycine  canals.  Lastly,  develop- 
ment in  the  Trachymedusce  is  direct,  the  embryo  becoming 
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converted  into  the  adult  directly,  without  the  intervention  of 
an  intermediate  fixed  and  sexless  stage. 

From  the  above  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  exists 


Fig.  71. — Trachynema  digiiale,  a naked-eyed  Medusa,  female,  enlarged.  (After  A. 
Agassiz.)  p Manubrium  or  central  polypite ; t One  of  the  tentacles;  c One  of  the 
gastro-vascular  canals  ; 0 One  of  the  ovaries. 


a close  superficial  resemblance  between  the  Trachymedusce  and 
the  free  medusiform  gonophores  of  the  Corynida  and  Thecaphora. 
In  both  sets  of  forms  the  organism  consists  of  a single  swim- 
ming-bell enclosing  a single  polypite,  and  in  both  the  mouth  of 
the  bell  is  partially  constricted  by  the  development  of  a shelf- 
like velum.  From  the  presence  of  this  “ veil  ” (which  is  want- 
ing in  the  Acraspeda),  the  name  of  “ Craspedote  Medusae  ” 
has  been  applied  as  a common  designation  to  both  these 
groups  of  organisms.  In  both,  again,  the  “ gastro-vascular  ” 
canals  are  simple  in  structure  and  few  in  number  (four,  six, 
or  eight),  in  which  respect  both  differ  from  the  great  Sea- 
blubbers  ( Acraspeda ).  In  both,  finally,  there  is  "a  double  mar- 
ginal nerve-ring,  and  the  marginal  sense-organs  are  so  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  swimming-bell  that  they  are  exposed  to 
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view.  Hence  the  name  of  “Naked-eyed  Medusae”  ( Gym - 
nophthalmata ) formerly  given  to  these  organisms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Trachymedusce  differ  from  the  free 
medusiform  gonophores  of  the  fixed  Hydroids  in  the  following 
characters : — 

1.  The  nectocalyx  of  the  Trachymedusce  is  of  a firmer  con- 
sistence than  in  the  medusiform  gonophores,  and  is  often 
strengthened  by  cartilaginous  or  epithelial  ridges. 

2.  The  tentacles  of  the  Trachymedusce  are  solid  throughout, 
and  are  either  quite  rigid,  or  are  capable  of  slight  movement. 
The  tentacles  of  the  medusiform  gonophores  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  hollow,  their  cavities  communicating  with  circular  gastro- 
vascular  canal,  and  they  are  therefore  flexible. 

3.  The  “marginal  bodies”  of  the  Trachymedusce,  as  already 
seen,  are  auditory  in  function,  and 

consist  of  an  “ otocyst  ” furnished 
with  delicate  auditory  hairs,  and  con- 
nected with  projecting  filaments.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  medusiform 
gonophores  the  “ marginal  bodies  ” 
are  of  two  kinds,  which  are  usually  not 
associated  with  one  another.  One 
class  of  these  marginal  bodies  (fig. 

72,  C)  comprises  vesicular  structures 
(“  lithocysts  ”)  which  are  placed  on 
the  margin  of  the  swimming-bell,  and 
consist  of  a sac  filled  with  a transpar- 
ent fluid  in  which  are  immersed  one  or 
two  apparently  calcareous  concretions 
or  some  minute  crystals.  These  organs 
are  probably  auditory  in  function. 

The  marginal  bodies  of  the  second 
class  (fig.  72,  b)  are  usually  not  de- 
veloped along  with  the  preceding,  and 
have  the  form  of  masses  of  pigment 
enclosed  in  little  cavities  at  the  base 
of  the  tentacles.  These  so  - called 
“ eye-specks  ” or  “ocelli  ” may  or  may 
not  have  in  their  interior  a refracting 
body  in  addition  to  the  pigment. 

They  are  supposed  to  be  rudimentary  organs  of  vision,  and 
their  exposed  position  on  the  edge  of  the  swimming-bell 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  “ Naked-eyed  Medusae,”  applied 
by  Edward  Forbes  to  the  jelly-fishes  which  possess  these 
structures. 


Fig.  72. — Margin  of  the  swim- 
ming-bell of  the  medusiform 
gonophore  of  Podocoryne, 
greatly  magnified.  (After 
Hincks.)  a Circular  canal ; b 
Ocellus ; C,  Auditory  sac  or 
lithocyst ; c Calcareous  concre- 
tion of  lithocyst ; d Tentacle. 
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4.  Lastly,  the  Trachymedusce  develop  themselves  directly, 
the  ovum  giving  rise  to  a medusa  similar  to  the  parent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  medusiform  gonophores  produce  ova  which 
are  developed  into  the  sexless  colony  from  which  the  gono- 
phores were  budded  off,  an  “ alternation  of  generations  ” being 
thus  established. 

The  Trachymedusce  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea,*  and  comprise 
the  three  families  of  the  Trachymedusce,  sEginidcc,  and  Geryo- 
nidce.  In  the  vEginidce  the  radiating  gastro-vascular  canals  are 
replaced  by  long  pouch-like  extensions  of  the  gastric  cavity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SIPHONOPHORA. 

Sub-class  II.  Siphonophora. — The  members  of  this  sub- 
class constitute  the  so-called  “Oceanic  Hydrozoa,"  and  are 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  a “ free  and  oceanic  hydro- 
soma, consisting  of  several  polypites  united  by  a flexible,  contrac- 
tile, unbranched  or  slightly-branched  coenosarc , the  proximal  end 
of  which  is  usually  furnished  with  1 nectocalyces,  ’ and  is  dilated 
i?ito  a ‘somatocyst’  or  into  a 1 ptieumatophore’’  ” (Greene). 

All  the  Siphonophora  are  unattached,  and  permanently  free, 
and  all  are  composite.  They  are  singularly  delicate  organisms, 
mostly  found  at  the  surface  of  tropical  seas,  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war  ( Physalia ) being  the  most  familiar  member  of  the 
group.  The  sub-class  is  divided  into  two  orders — viz.,  the 
Calycophoridce  and  the  Physophoridce. 

Order  I.  Calycophorida;.  — This  order  includes  those 
Siphonophora  whose  hydrosoma  is  free  and  oceanic,  and  is  pro- 
pelled by  “ nectocalyces  ” attached  to  its  proximal  end.  The  hydro- 
soma consists  of  several  polypites,  united  by  an  unbranchcd  ccetio- 
sarc,  which  is  highly  flexible  and  contractile,  and  never  develops 
a hard  cuticular  layer.  The  proximal  end  of  the  hydrosoma  is 
modified  into  a peculiar  cavity  called  the  “ somatocyst .”  The  repro- 
ductive organs  are  in  the  form  of  medusiform  gonophores  produced 
by  budding  from  the  peduncles  of  the  polypites. 

In  all  the  Calycophoridce  the  coenosarc  is  filiform,  cylindrical, 

* A little  Meclusoid  ( Limnocodium  Sozuerbyi)  has  been  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  fresh-water  tank  containing  the  Victoria  regia  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  Botanic  Garden  ; and  the  structure  of  this  allies  it  closely  to  the 
marine  Trachyinedusa:. 
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unbranched,  and  highly  contractile,  this  last  property  being  due 
to  the  presence  of  abundant  muscular  fibres.  “ The  proximal 
end  of  the  ccenosarc  dilates  a little,  and  becomes  ciliated  in- 
ternally, forming  a small  chamber”  which  communicates  with 
the  nectocalycine  canals.  “ At  its  upper  end  this  chamber  is 
a little  constricted,  and  so  passes,  by  a more  or  less  narrowed 
channel,  into  a variously-shaped  sac,  whose  walls  are  directly 
continuous  with  its  own,  and  which  will  henceforward  be  termed 
the  somatocyst  (fig.  73,  3 b).  The  endoderm  of  this  sac  is  cili- 


Fig.  73- — Morphology  of  the  Oceanic  Hydrozoa.  i.  Diagram  of  the  proximal  extremity 
of  a Physophond  : a Pneumatocyst.  2.  Vogtia  pcntacantha,  one  of  the  Calyco- 
phoridce  : n Nectocalyces ; p Polypites ; /Tentacles.  3.  Diagram  of  a Calyco- 
phorid:  a a Proximal  and  distal  nectocalyces;  b Somatocyst;  c Coenosarc ; d 
Hydrophyllium  or  bract ; e Medusiform  gonophore  ; ./Polypite.  The  dark  lines  in 
figs.  1 and  3 indicate  the  endoderm,  the  light  line  with  the  clear  space  indicates  the 
ectoderm.  (After  Huxley.) 


ated,  and  it  is  generally  so  immensely  vacuolated  as  almost  to 
obliterate  the  internal  cavity,  and  give  the  organ  the  appearance 
of  a cellular  mass  ” (Huxley).  The  polypites  in  the  Calyco- 
phoridce  often  show  a well-marked  division  into  three  portions, 
termed  respectively  the  proximal,  median,  and  distal  divisions. 
Of  these  the  “ proximal  ” division  is  somewhat  contracted,  and 
forms  a species  of  peduncle,  which  often  carries  appendages. 
The  “ median  ” portion  is  the  widest,  and  may  be  termed  the 
“ gastric  division,”  as  in  it  the  process  of  digestion  is  carried 
on.  It  is  usually  separated  from  the  proximal  division  by  a 
valvular  inflection  of  the  endoderm,  which  is  known  as  the 
“ pyloric  valve.”  The  polypites  have  only  one  tentacle  “ de- 
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veloped  near  their  basal  or  proximal  ends,  and  provided,  with 
lateral  branches  ending  in  saccular  cavities,”  and  furnished 
with  numerous  thread-cells  (fig.  74,  /).  The  proximal  ends  of 
the  polypites  usually  bear  certain  overlapping  plates  of  a pro- 


Flg.  74. — Calycophorid®.  A,  Upper  portion  of  the  colony  of  Praya  maxima,  of  the 
natural  size  : n The  proximal  nectocalyces  ; n'  ri  Mouths  of  the  same  ; c c Coeno- 
sarc,  carrying  polypites  {fi  f)  at  intervals,  along  with  their  swimming-bells  (s  s),  the 
openings  of  these  being  indicated  by  the  letters  m m ; t Tentacles.  B,  A single 
polypite  of  the  same  ( p),  separated  from  the  coenosarc,  and  enlarged,  with  its  swim- 
ming-bell (s)>  the  opening  of  the  bell  (;«),  and  the  tentacles  (t).  (After  Gegenbaur.) 

tective  nature,  which  are  termed  “ hydrophyllia  ” or  “ bracts.” 
They  are  composed  of  processes  of  both  ectoderm  and  endo- 
derm  (fig.  73,  3 d),  and  they  always  contain  a diverticulum 
from  the  somatic  cavity,  which  is  called  a “ phyllocyst.”  The 
CalycophoridcE  always  possess  swimming-bells,  or  “nectocaly- 
ces,” by  the  contractions  of  which  the  hydrosoma  is  propelled 
through  the  water  (fig.  73,  2).  The  nectocalyx  in  structure  is 
very  similar  to  the  “ gonocalyx  ” of  a medusiform  gonophore,  as 
already  described ; but  the  former  is  devoid  of  the  gastric  or 
genital  sac — the  “ manubrium  ” — possessed  by  the  latter.  Each 
nectocalyx  consists  of  a bell-shaped  cup,  attached  by  its  base 
to  the  hydrosoma,  and  provided  with  a muscular  lining  in  the 
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interior  of  its  cavity,  or  “ nectosac.”  There  is  also  always  a 
“ velum  ” or  “ veil,”  in  the  form  of  a membrane  attached  to 
the  mouth  of  the  nectosac  round  its  entire  margin,  and  leaving 
a central  aperture.  The  peduncle  by  which  the  nectocalyx  is 
attached  to  the  hydrosoma  conveys  a canal  from  the  somatic 
cavity  which  dilates  into  a ciliated  chamber,  and  gives  off  at 
least  four  radiating  canals,  which  proceed  to  the  circumference 
of  the  bell,  where  they  are  united  by  a circular  vessel ; the 
entire  system  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  system  of  the 
“ nectocalycine  canals.”  In  the  typical  Calycophoridce  two 
nectocalyces  only  are  present,  but  in  some  genera  there  are 
more.  In  Praya  the  two  nectocalyces  are  so  apposed  to  one 
another  that  a sort  of  canal  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
grooves,  one  of  which  exists  on  the  side  of  each  nectocalyx. 
This  chamber,  which  is  present  in  a more  or  less  complete 
form  in  all  the  genera,  is  termed  the  “ hydroecium,”  and  the 
ccenosarc  can  be  retracted  within  it  for  protection. 

The  reproductive  bodies  in  the  Calycophoridce  are  in  the  form  of  medusi- 
form  gonophores,  which  are  budded  from  the  peduncles  of  the  polypites, 
becoming,  in  many  instances,  detached  to  lead  an  independent  existence. 
In  some  Calyco phoridcr,  as  in  Abyla,  “ each  segment  of  the  ccenosarc,  pro- 
vided with  a polypite,  its  tentacle,  reproductive  organ,  and  hydrophyllium, 
as  it  acquires  a certain  size,  becomes  detached,  and  leads  an  independent 
life — the  calyx  of  its  reproductive  organ  serving  it  as  a propulsive  apparatus. 
In  this  condition  it  may  acquire  two  or  three  times  the  dimensions  it  had 
when  attached,  and  some  of  its  parts  may  become  wonderfully  altered  in 
form”  (Huxley).  To  these  detached  reproductive  portions  of  adult  Caly- 
cophoridcc  the  term  “ Diphyozooids  ” has  been  applied. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  Calycophoridce,  “not  only  the  new 
polypites,  but  the  new  nectocalyces  and  reproductive  organs,  and  even  the 
branches  of  the  tentacles,  are  developed  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  old 
ones;  so  that  the  distal  appendages  are  the  oldest  ” (Huxley).  The  pro- 
cess of  development  is  therefore  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  amongst  the 
Hydroida. 

Diphyes  (fig.  75),  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
Calycophoridce,  consists  of  a delicate  filiform  coenosarc,  pro- 
vided proximally  with  two  large  mitre -shaped  nectocalyces 
( v v'),  of  which  one  lies  entirely  on  the  distal  side  of  the  other. 
The  pointed  apex  of  the  distal  nectocalyx  is  received  into  a 
special  cavity  in  the  proximal  nectocalyx.  The  “ hydroecium  ” 
(h)  is  formed  partially  by  this  chamber  in  the  nectocalyx,  and 
partially  by  an  arched  groove  prolonged  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  distal  nectocalyx,  within  which  the  coenosarc  moves 
freely  up  and  down,  and  can  be  entirely  retracted  if  necessary. 
The  upper  part  of  the  coenosarc  dilates  into  a small  ciliated 
cavity,  from  which  are  given  off  two  tubes,  which  proceed  re- 
spectively to  the  distal  and  proximal  nectocalyces,  where  they 
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open  into  the  central  chamber  from  which  the  nectocaly- 
cine  canals  take  their  rise.  The  upper  portion  of  this  small 
ciliated  cavity  is  prolonged  proximally  into  the  larger  chamber 
of  the  “ somatocyst.”  The  coenosarc  (c) 
bears  polypites,  each  of  which  is  protected 
by  a delicate  glassy  “ hydrophyllium.” 

Order  II.  Physophorida;. — This  sec- 
ond order  of  the  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  com- 
prises those  Siphonophora  in  which  the  hy- 
drosoma consists  of  several  polypites  united 
by  a flexible , contractile,  unbranched  or  very 
slightly  branched  coenosarc,  the  proximal  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  modified  into  a “ pneuma - 
tophore,"  and  is  sometimes  provided  with 
“ nectocalycesP  The  polypites  have  either  a 
single  basal  tentacle,  or  the  tentacles  arise 
directly  from  the  coenosarc.  “ Hydrophyllia  ” 
are  commonly  present.  The  reproductive  bodies 
are  developed  upon  gonoblastidia. 
c The  coenosarc  in  the  Physophoi'idce,  like 
that  of  the  Caly cop hor idee , is  perfectly  flex- 
ible and  contractile ; but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily elongated,  being  sometimes  spheroidal 
or  discoidal.  The  proximal  end  of  the 
coenosarc  “ expands  into  a variously-shaped 
enlargement,  whose  walls  consist  of  both 
ectoderm  and  endoderm,  and  which  en- 
Fig.  75.  _ Caiycophor-  closes  a wide  cavity  in  free  communication 
id*.  Diphyesappendi-  with  that  of  the  coenosarc,  and,  like  it,  full 

culata  (after  Kolliker).  r - ..  n . , , 

v Proximal  nectoca-  of  the  nutritive  fluid.  From  the  distal  end, 

caLx-'/i  Hydaroedumi  or  aPex>  of  tllis  cavity  depends  a sac,  vari- 
es Coenosarc,  carrying  ously  shaped,  but  always  with  tough,  strong, 

brae? and lentade h Us  and  elastic  walls,  composed  of  a substance 
which  is  stated  to  be  similar  to  chitine 
in  composition,  and  more  or  less  completely  filled  with 
air”  (Huxley).  The  large  proximal  dilatation  of  the  coeno- 
sarc is  termed  the  “ pneumatophore,”  whilst  the  chitinous 
air -sac  which  it  contains  is  termed  the  “ pneumatocyst  ” 
(fig.  73,  i).  The  pneumatocyst  is  held  in  position  by  the 
reflection  of  the  endoderm  of  the  pneumatophore  over  it,  and 
it  doubtless  acts  as  a buoy  or  “ float.”  In  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war  ( Physalia ) the  pneumatocyst  communicates  with 
the  exterior  by  means  of  an  aperture  in  the  ectoderm  of  the 
pneumatophore.  In  Velella  and  Porpita  the  pneumatocyst 
communicates  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  several  similar 
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openings  called  “stigmata”;  and  from  its  distal  surface  de- 
pend numerous  slender  processes  containing  air,  and  known 
as  “pneumatic  filaments.” 


Fig.  76. — Physophoridae.  A,  Physophora.  Philippi : p The  pneumatophore  ; nn  The 
nectocalyces  ; k h Hydrocysts  ; a a Polypites  ; t Tentacles.  B,  Physalia pelagica. 
C,  Velella  spirans.  D,  One  of  the  smaller  polypites  (phyogemmaria)  of  the  same, 
showing  (0)  the  mouth,  (c)  elevations  studded  with  thread-cells,  and  (;«)  medusoid 
buds. 

The  polypites  of  the  Physophoridcc  resemble  those  of  the 
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Ca/ycophoridce  in  shape,  but  the  tentacles  have  a much  more 
complicated  structure,  and  are  sometimes  many  inches  in 
length,  as  in  Physalia.  The  “ hydrophyllia  ” have  essentially 
the  same  structure  as  those  of  the  former  order.  There  occur 
also  in  the  Physophoj'idcz  certain  peculiar  bodies,  termed 
“hydrocysts”  or  “ feelers  ” (“  Fiihler  ” and  “Taster”  of  the 
Germans).  These  resemble  immature  polypites  in  shape, 
consisting  of  a prolongation  of  both  ectoderm  and  endoderm, 
usually  with  a tentacle,  and  containing  a diverticulum  of  the 
somatic  cavity,  the  distal  extremity  being  closed,  and  furnished 
with  numerous  large  thread-cells.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
“organs  of  prehension  and  touch,”  and  they  are  in  some  re- 
spects analogous  to  the  “ nematophores  ” of  the  Plumularians. 

As  regards  the  reproductive  organs,  they  are  developed 
upon  special  processes  or  “ gonoblastidia,”  and  they  may  re- 
main permanently  attached,  or  they  may  be  thrown  off  as 
free-swimming  medusoids.  In  many  of  the  Physophoridcz  the 
male  and  female  gonophores  differ  from  one  another  in  form 
and  size,  and  they  are  then  termed  respectively  “ andro- 
phores  ” and  “ gynophores.”  As  regards  their  development, 
the  Physophoridce  obey  the  same  general  law  as  the  Calyco- 
phoridcz. 

In  Physophora  (fig.  76,  A)  the  hydrosoma  consists  of  a filiform  coenosarc, 
which  bears  the  polypites  and  their  appendages,  and  dilates  proximally  into 
a pneumatophore.  Below  this  point  the  coenosarc  bears  a double  row  of 
nectocalyces,  which  are  channelled  on  their  inner  faces  to  allow  of  their 
attachment  to  the  coenosarc.  There  are  no  hydrophyllia,  but  there  is  a 
series  of  “hydrocysts”  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  polypites. 

Physalia,  or  the  Portuguese  man-of-war  (fig.  76,  B)  is  composed  of  a 
large,  bladder-like,  fusiform  “float”  or  pneumatophore— sometimes  from 
eight  to  nine  inches  in  length — upon  the  under  surface  of  which  are  arranged 
a number  of  polypites,  together  with  highly  contractile  tentacles  of  great 
length,  “hydrocysts,”  and  reproductive  organs.  Physalia  are  of  common 
occurrence,  floating  at  the  surface  of  tropical  seas. 

In  Velella  (fig.  76,  C)  the  hydrosoma  consists  of  a widely  expanded  pneu- 
matophore  of  a rhomboidal  shape,  carrying  upon  its  upper  surface  a dia- 
gonal vertical  crest.  Both  the  horizontal  disc  and  the  vertical  crest  are 
composed  of  a soft  marginal  “limb,”  and  a central  more  consistent  “firm 
part.”  “To  the  distal  surface  of  the  firm  part  of  the  disc  are  attached  the 
several  appendages,  including— 1,  a single  large  polypite,  nearly  central  in 
position ; 2,  numerous  small  gonoblastidia,  which  resemble  polypites,  and 
are  termed  ‘ phyogemmaria  ’ ; and,  3,  the  reproductive  bodies  to  which 
these  last  give  rise.  The  tentacles  are  attached,  quite  independently  of 
the  polypites,  in  a single  series  along  the  line  where  the  firm  part  and  limb 
of  the  disc  unite.  There  are  no  hydrocysts,  nectocalyces,  or  hydrophyllia. 

. . . On  all  sides  the  limb  is  traversed  by  an  anastomosing  system  of 

canals,  which  are  ciliated,  and  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the  phyo- 
gemmaria and  large  central  polypite  ” (Greene).  The  Velella  float  near  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  with  the  vertical  crest  exposed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LUCERNARIDA  AND  CRAPTOLITOIDEA. 

Lucernarida. 

Sub-class  III.  Lucernarida  {Scyphomedusa ; Acalepha,  in 
part).  — The  members  of  this  sub-class  may  be  defined  as 
Hydrozoa  in  which  the  base  of  the  hydrosoma  is  developed  into 
disc-shaped  or  cup-like  structure  ( the  “ umbrella  ”),  in  the  walls 
of  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  produced.  The  edge  of  the 
umbrella  is  lobed , and  no  “veil”  is  present * The  sense-organs 
are  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  disc,  and  are  hidden  from 
vieiv. 

A large  number  of  forms  included  in  the  Lucernarida  were 
described  by  Edward  Forbes  under  the  name  of  Steganopthal- 
mate  Medusa,  being  in  external  features  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  Trachymedusce  and  medusiform  gonophores. 
These  so-called  “ hidden-eyed  ” Medusa  are  familiar  to  every 
one  as  “sea-blubbers”  or  “sea-jellies,”  and  they  occur  in  great 
numbers  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  sea.  Besides  these  forms, 
we  may  include  in  this  division  the  less  familiar  organisms  of 
which  Lucernaria  itself  is  the  type. 

The  Lucernarida  may  be  divided  into  the  two  principal 
sections  of  the  Calycozoa  and  the  Acraspeda,  of  which  the 
former  includes  only  the  small  group  of  the  Lucernariada. 

Section  A.  Calycozoa. 

Order  Lucernariada;. — In  the  members  of  this  group 
the  body  is  cup-shaped,  and  is  fixed  by  a proximal  hydrorhiza. 
Lt  consists  of  a single  polypite  with  four  gastro-vascular  pouches 
separated  by  as  many  narrow  septa.  The  edge  of  the  umbrella 
carries  short  tentacles,  and  the  reproductive  elements  are  dei’eloped 
in  the  primitive  polypite,  within  the  umbrella. 

In  Lucernaria  (fig.  77),  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  order,  the  body  is  campanulate  or  cup-shaped,  and  is 
attached  proximally  at  its  smaller  extremity  by  a hydrorhiza, 
which,  however,  like  that  of  the  Hydra,  is  not  permanently 
fixed.  When  detached,  the  animal  is  able  to  swim  with  toler- 
able rapidity  by  means  of  the  alternate  contraction  and  expan- 
sion of  the  umbrella.  Around  the  margin  of  the  umbrella  are 

* If  the  Charybdece  are  included  in  this  sub-class,  the  total  absence  of  a 
velum  is  not  a universal  character,  as  these  forms  possess  a veil,  into 
which,  however,  the  gastro-vascular  canals  send  branches. 
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tufts  of  short,  solid  tentacular  processes,  and  in  its  centre  is  a 
polypite  with  a quadrangular  four-lobed  mouth.  The  mouth 
opens  into  a gastric  cavity  which  is  prolonged  at  its  four  angles 

into  four  wide  gastro-vascular  pouches, 
between  which  are  four  narrow  parti- 
tions. Each  of  these  septa  carries  on 
each  side  a band-like  generative  organ, 
so  that  there  are  eight  reproductive 
organs  in  all.  Development  is  direct, 
the  ciliated  embryo  becoming  con- 
verted directly  into  the  adult  without 
the  intervention  of  an  intermediate 
sexless  zobid.  Allied  to  Lucernaria 
are  other  genera  ( Carduella , JDepas- 
trum , &c.) ; all  the  known  forms  being 
marine,  and  being  confined  to  northern 
seas. 

Section  B.  Acraspeda  ( Discophora ). 

This  section  includes  the  most  typ- 
ical members  of  the  Lucemarida , all 
of  which  are  more  or  less  medusiform, 
though  they  may  pass  through  a hy- 
draform  stage  in  their  development. 
In  their  adult  condition  they  all  pos- 

Fig.  77. — Lucernariada:.  Lu-  sess  a gelatinous  disc  or  swimming-bell 
cemaria  auricula,  attached  — the  “umbrella” — formed  of  exceed- 

to  a piece  of  sea-weed.  (After  , , . , 

Johnston.)  ingly  loose  connective-tissue  saturated 

with  sea -water.  Histologically,  the 
tissue  of  the  umbrella  may  exhibit  no  formed  elements ; but 
it  commonly  consists  of  a network  of  fibres,  and  may  con- 
tain in  addition  branched  or  radiated  nucleated  cells,  the 
processes  of  which  anastomose  with  one  another.  From 
the  under  side  of  the  umbrella  hangs  a single  polypite 
(greatly  modified  in  the  Rhizostomatd) ; and  the  process  of 
development  may  be  direct,  or  may  exhibit  an  “alternation  of 
generations.” 

The  swimming  - bell  or  “umbrella”  of  the  Acraspeda  is 
superficially  closely  similar  to  the  nectocalyx  of  one  of  the 
Trachymedusee  or  of  a medusiform  gonophore ; but  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  following  peculiarities  : 1.  The  umbrella  of 
the  Acraspeda  is  not  furnished  with  a velum,  as  is  the  necto- 
calyx of  the  Medusae.  [In  the  CJiarybdece , sometimes  included 
here,  a velum  of  a peculiar  type  is  present.]  From  the  absence 
of  a velum,  the  members  of  this  section  are  termed  “ Acras- 
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pedote  Medusre,”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  so-called 
“ Craspedote  Meduste,”  in  which  this  structure  is  developed. 
2.  The  radiating  gastro-vascular  canals  are  never  less  than 
eight  in  number,  and  they  typically  subdivide  in  the  substance 
of  the  umbrella,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a network  of  vessels ; 
whereas,  in  the  Craspedote  Medusae,  these  canals  are  never 
more  than  eight,  and  do  not  form  a network.  3.  The  margin 
of  the  umbrella  is  cut  into  lobes,  and  the  marginal  sense-organs 
are  protected  and  hidden  from  view  by  processes  of  these 
lobes.  Hence  the  name  of  “ Hidden-eyed  ” Medusae  ( Stegaji - 
ophthalmata ) applied  to  these  forms  by  Edward  Forbes,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  “ naked-eyed  ” or  Craspedote  Medusae. 
4.  In  place  of  the  separate  and  unprotected  auditory  “ vesicles  ” 
and  “ocelli”  of  the  Craspedote  Medusae,  the  marginal  bodies 
of  the  Acraspeda  consist  of  these  bodies  combined  together 
into  single  organs,  which  are  termed  “ lithocysts.”  5.  The 
nervous  system  has  not  the  form  of  a double  marginal  nerve- 
cord,  but  of  separated  ganglia  placed  round  the  edge  of  the 
disc,  and  connected  directly  with  the  marginal  bodies.  There 
is  also  a nervous  plexus  developed  in  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  umbrella  (“  sub-umbrella  ”).  6.  The  gastric  cavity  is  fur- 

nished on  its  inferior  wall  with  numerous  movable  tentacular 
processes  (“gastric  filaments”),  which  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  Acraspeda  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  according 
as  they  have  a polypite  of  the  ordinary  type,  with  a single 
central  mouth  ( Monostomata ),  or  have  a specially  modified 
polypite  without  a definite  central  mouth  ( Rhizostomata ).  In 
the  former  of  these  groups  are  comprised  various  “ Sea- 
blubbers”  which  agree  in  their  essential  structural  features, 
but  differ  in  their  mode  of  development.  Thus  in  some  cases 
(Pelagidce)  the  ovum  develops  directly  into  a Steganophthal- 
mate  Medusid,  which  produces  the  reproductive  organs,  so 
that  there  is  no  “ alternation  of  generations.”  In  other  cases, 
again,  as  in  Aurelia  and  Cyanea,  there  is  such  an  alternation, 
the  Hidden-eyed  Medusid  being  only  one  stage  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  being  preceded  by  a sexless  hydraform  stage  (the 
Hydra-tuba). 

Whether  developed  directly  from  a form  like  itself,  or  pro- 
duced by  fission  from  a fixed  and  sexless  zobid,  the  Steganoph- 
thalmate  Medusid  is  in  these  monostomatous  forms  similarly 
constructed  (figs.  78  and  80).  It  consists,  namely,  of  a bell- 
shaped gelatinous  disc,  the  “ umbrella,”  from  the  roof  of  which 
is  suspended  a large  polypite,  the  lips  of  which  are  extended 
into  fringed  or  lobed  processes  often  of  considerable  length, 
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“ the  folds  of  which  serve  as  temporary  receptacles  for  the  ova 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  development/’  The  polypite 
manubrium  or  proboscis — is  hollowed  into  a digestive  sac, 


is  protected  by  a sort  of  process  or  hood  derived  from  the 
ectoderm,  and  consists  essentially  of  a combined  “ vesicle  ” 
and  “ pigment-spot,”  such  as  have  been  described  as  occurring 
separately  in  the  Craspedote  Medusa.  These  marginal  bodies 
likewise  communicate  with  the  gastro-vascular  canals.  The 
reproductive  organs  are  typically  in  the  form  of  four  folded 
bands  (fig.  80,  r ),  which  project  into  as  many  special  cavities 
(the  “ sub-genital  pits  ”)  in  the  floor  of  the  great  gastric  cavity. 
Being  usually  of  some  bright  colour,  the  reproductive  organs 
“ form  a conspicuous  cross  shining  through  the  thickness  of 
the  disc  ” (Greene). 

Such  an  Acraspedote  Medusa  as  above  described  may  con- 
stitute the  entire  organism  (as  in  Pelagia  and  Chrysaora ),  and 
its  ova  may  be  directly  developed  into  a body  similar  to  itself. 
More  usually,  there  is  an  alternation  of  generations,  the  ovum 
giving  rise  to  a fixed  and  sexless  zooid  from  which  the  sexual 
zooid,  or  Medusid,  is  produced  by  fission.  The  following  is 
a summary  of  the  life-history  of  those  Acraspeda  in  which,  as 


Fig.  78. — Chrysaora  liysoscella,  one  of  the 
Pelagidce. 


which  communicates  with 
a gastric  cavity  in  the  roof 
of  the  umbrella,  from  which 
arises  a series  of  radiating 
canals,  the  so-called  “gas- 
tro  - vascular  ” or  “ chyl- 
aqueous  canals.”  These 
canals,  which  are  never 
less  than  eight  in  number, 
branch  freely  and  anasto- 
mose as  they  pass  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  um- 
brella, while  the  entire 
series  is  connected  by  a 
circular  marginal  canal. 
This,  in  turn,  sends  tu- 
bular processes  into  the 
marginal  tentacles,  which 
are  often  of  great  length. 
Besides  the  tentacles,  the 
margin  of  the  umbrella  is 
furnished  with  a series  of 
peculiar  bodies,  termed 
“lithocysts,”  each  of  which 
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in  Aurelia,  the  latter  method  of  development  obtains.  The 
embryo  (fig.  79,  a)  is  a free-swimming,  oblong,  ciliated  body, 
termed  a “planula,”  of  a very  minute  size,  and  composed  of 


Fig.  79. — Development  of  Aurelia , one  of  the  Acraspedote  Medusa,  a Ciliated  free- 
swimming  embryo,  or  “planula”;  b Hydra-tuba;  c Hydra-tuba  in  which  fission 
has  considerably  advanced,  and  the  “ Strobila”  stage  has  been  reached  ; d Hydra- 
tuba  in  which  the  fission  has  proceeded  still  further,  and  a large  number  of  the 
segments  have  been  already  detached  to  lead  an  independent  existence. 


an  outer  and  inner  layer,  enclosing  a central  cavity.  The 
planula  soon  becomes  pear-shaped,  and  a depression  is  formed 
at  its  larger  end.  “Next,  the  narrower  end  attaches  itself  to 
some  submarine  body,  whilst  the  depression  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  becoming  deeper  and  deeper,  at  length  communi- 
cates with  the  interior  cavity.  Thus  a mouth  is  formed, 
around  which  may  be  seen  four  small  protuberances,  the 
rudiments  of  tentacula.  In  the  interspaces  of  these  four 
new  tentacles  arise ; others  in  quick  succession  make  their 
appearance,  until  a circlet  of  numerous  filiform  appendages, 
containing  thread-cells,  surrounds  the  distal  margin  of  the 
‘Hydra-tuba’  ( b ),  as  the  young  organism  at  this  stage  of 
its  career  has  been  termed  by  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell.  The  mouth, 
in  the  meantime,  from  being  a mere  quadrilateral  orifice, 
grows  and  lengthens  itself  so  as  to  constitute  a true  polypite, 
occupying  the  axis  of  the  inverted  umbrella  or  disc,  which 
supports  the  marginal  tentacles.  The  space  between  the 
walls  of  the  polypite  and  umbrella  is  divided  into  longitudinal 
canals,  whose  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  organism,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  structure  of  Hydra-tuba , closely  resemble 
what  may  be  seen  in  Lucernana  ” (Greene,  ‘ Manual  of 
Ccelenterata ’).  The  Hydra -tuba  thus  constitutes  the  fixed 
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“ Lucernaroid,”  or  the  “ trophosome  ” of  one  of  the  Acraspeda. 
In  height  it  is  less  than  half  an  inch,  but  it  possesses  the 
power  of  forming,  by  gemmation,  large  colonies,  which  may 
remain  in  this  condition  for  years,  the  organism  itself  being 
incapable  of  producing  the  essential  elements  of  generation. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  reproductive  zooids  are 
produced  by  the  following  singular  process  (fig.  79).  The 
Hydra-tuba  becomes  elongated,  and  becomes  marked  by  a 
series  of  grooves  or  circular  indentations,  extending  trans- 
versely across  the  body,  from  a little  below  the  tentacles  to 
a little  above  the  fixed  extremity.  At  this  stage  the  organism 
was  described  as  new  by  Sars,  under  the  name  “ Scyphistoma." 
The  annulations  or  constrictions  go  on  deepening  and  become 
lobed  at  their  margin,  till  the  Scyphistotna  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a pile  of  saucers,  arranged  one  upon  another  with  their 
concave  surfaces  upwards.  This  stage  was  described  by  Sars 
under  the  name  of  uStrobila”  ( c ).  The  tentacular  fringe 

which  originally  surrounded  the  margin  of  the  Hydra-tuba 
now  disappears,  and  a new  circlet  is  developed  below  the 
annulations,  at  a point  a little  above  the  fixed  extremity  of 
the  Strobila  (c).  “ The  disc-like  segments  above  the  tentacles 

gradually  fall  off,  and,  swimming  freely  by  the  contractions  of 
the  lobed  margin  which  each  presents,  they  have  been  described 
by  Eschscholtz  as  true  Medusidce  under  the  name  of  Ephyrce 
(d).”  Each  Ephyra , however,  soon  shows  its  true  nature  by 
becoming  developed  into  a free-swimming  reproductive  zooid, 
usually  of  large  size,  with  umbrella,  hooded  lithocysts,  and 
tentacles,  constituting,  in  fact,  a Steganophthalmate  Medusa 
(fig.  80).  The  reproductive  zooid  now  swims  freely  by  the 
contraction  of  its  umbrella,  and  it  eats  voraciously  and  in- 
creases largely  in  size.  The  essential  elements  of  generation 
are  then  developed  in  special  cavities  in  the  umbrella,  and  the 
fertilised  ova,  when  liberated,  appear  as  free-swimming,  ciliated 
“ planulae,”  which  fix  themselves,  become  Hydra-tubce , and 
commence  again  the  cycle  of  phenomena  which  we  have  above 
described. 

As  regards  the  size  of  these  reproductive  zooids  as  compared 
with  the  organism  by  which  they  are  given  off,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  umbrella  of  Cyanea  arctica  has  been  found  in 
one  specimen  to  be  seven  feet  in  diameter,  with  tentacles  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  length,  the  fixed  Lucemaroid  from  which  it 
was  produced  not  being  more  than  half  an  inch  in  height. 

The  Rhizostomatous  types  of  the  Acraspeda,  as  represented 
by  Rhizostoma  itself  (figs.  81,  82),  pass  through  a development 
essentially  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  typical  Monostomatous 
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forms.  They  differ  from  the  latter,  however,  in  not  possessing 
tentacles  on  the  margin  of  the  umbrella,  and  in  having  the 
simple  central  polypite  replaced  by  a composite  dendriform 


Fig.  80. — Aurelia  aurita , seen  from  the  under  surface,  reduced  in  size  (after  Claus  and 
Sedgwick).  I One  of  the  four  oral  lobes,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the 
mouth  ; t Tentacles  attached  to  the  lobed  margin  of  the  umbrella ; c One  of  the 
radial  gastro-vascular  canals ; m One  of  the  marginal  bodies ; r Reproductive 
organ  ; go  Opening  of  one  of  the  four  sub-genital  pouches. 


process,  which  projects  far  below  the  umbrella.  This  central 
tree-like  mass  is  divided  into  branches  (“  stomatodendra  ”), 
which  are  covered  with  club-shaped  tentacles,  interspersed 
with  tufted  suctorial  tubes  furnished  with  terminal  apertures. 
By  Professor  Huxley  these  suctorial  tubes  have  been  regarded 
as  modified  polypites.  There  is  in  reality,  however,  but  a 
single  central  polypite,  the  mouth  of  which  becomes  obliterated 
at  an  early  stage  of  development ; and  the  apparent  polypites 
of  the  “stomatodendra”  are  really  mouth-like  apertures  formed 
by  the  extraordinarily  complex  manner  in  which  the  oral  lobes 
are  folded,  and  serving  for  the  admission  of  nutritive  particles. 

The  Acraspedote  Medusce  are  wholly  marine ; and  they  not 
only  attain  a comparatively  gigantic,  and  sometimes  an  actually 
colossal,  size,  but  they  are  found  in  countless  numbers  in  most 
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oceans.  Usually  they  swim  near  the  surface,  and  show  them- 
selves very  sensitive  to  alterations  of  light  and  temperature. 
In  some  cases,  they  crawl  about  on  the  sea-bottom  in  shallow 


Fig.  81.—  Rhizostomata.  Generative  zooid  of  R hizostoma 
(afterOwen).  a Umbrella;  bb  “ Stomatodendra,”  covered  Fig.  82.— Generative  zooid  of 
with  ciavate  tentacles  and  minute  suctorial  tubes  ; c c R hizostoma  pulmo,  reduced 
Anastomosing  network  of  canals.  in  size.  (After  Gosse.) 

water.  Sometimes  they  have  been  seen  to  lie  at  the  bottom, 
with  the  base  of  the  umbrella  turned  downwards  and  the  arms 
directed  upwards,  expanded  like  a flower.  Often  they  shelter 
various  “ commensals  ” beneath  their  discs,  especially  fishes 
and  different  forms  of  Crustaceans.  They  are  often  brightly 
coloured,  and  many  of  them  phosphoresce  brilliantly  when 
irritated.  In  spite  of  their  want  of  any  hard  structures,  they, 
like  some  of  the  Craspedote  Medusa,  are  not  absolutely  un- 
known as  fossils,  the  impressions  left  by  their  stranded  discs 
on  the  mud  of  the  sea-shore  being  sometimes  found  in  fine- 
grained rocks.  In  this  way,  it  is  known  that  they  date  from 
the  Jurassic  period,  at  any  rate. 

Graptolitoidea. 

Sub-class  IV.  Graptolitoidea  ( = Rhabdophora,  Allman). 
— The  organisms  included  at  present  under  this  head  are  all 
extinct,  and  they  are  in  many  respects  so  dissimilar,  and  their 
structure  is  so  far  from  being  entirely  understood,  that  it  is 
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doubtful  if  any  definition  can  be  framed  which  will  include  all 
the  supposed  members  of  the  family.  The  following  definition, 
however,  will  include  all  the  most  typical  Graptolites  : — 

Hydrosoma  compound,  occasionally  branched,  consisting 
of  numerous  polypites  united  by  a ccenosarc;  the  latter  being 
enclosed  in  a strong,  tubular,  chitinous  polypary,  whilst  the 
former  were  protected  by  hydrothecte.  In  the  great  majority 
of  Graptolites  the  hydrosoma  was  certainly  unattached ; but 
in  some  aberrant  forms — doubtfully  belonging  to  the  sub-class 
— there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  hydrosoma  was  fixed.  In 
many  cases  the  hydrosoma  was  strengthened  by  a chitinous 
rod,  the  “solid  axis”  or  “virgula,”  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  chitinous  rod  which  strengthens  the  polyzoary  in  the 
singular  Polyzoon  Rhabdopleura.  This  axial  rod  lies  in  a 
groove  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  polypary  (i.e.,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  hydrothecae  are  developed),  and 
it  may  be  prolonged  beyond  one  or  both  ends  of  the  colony. 
The  polypary  is  typically  furnished  at  its  proximal  end  with 
a minute  triangular  or  dagger-shaped  spine  (the  “sicula”) 
which  represents  the  embryonic  skeleton. 

Taking  such  a simple  Graptolite  as  Monograptus  priodon 
(fig.  83)  as  the  type  of  the  sub-class,  the  hydrosoma  is  found 
to  consist  of  the  “axis”  (“virgula”),  the  ccenosarc  (“common 
canal”),  and  the  hydrothecae  (“cellules”).  The  entire  poly- 
pary is  corneous  and  flexible,  and  the  “ axis  ” is  a cylindrical 
fibre  or  rod,  apparently  really  hollow,  which  gives  support  to 
the  colony,  and  is  often  prolonged  beyond  the  distal  end  of 
the  hydrosoma.  The  proximal  end  of  the  hydrosoma  is  also 
provided  with  a short  triangular  process  (the  “sicula”),  this 
being  in  reality  the  embryonic  polypary.  Running  parallel 
with  the  axis  is  the  tubular  canal  which  enclosed  the  ccenosarc, 
and  from  this  on  one  side  spring  the  little  cups  or  “ hydro- 
thecae,” in  which  the  polypites  were  contained. 

The  entire  structure  of  a simple  Graptolite  is,  therefore,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  the  recent  Sertu- 
larians ; but  the  “axis”  and  “sicula”  are  structures  peculiar 
to  the  present  group.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  typical 
Graptolites  were  free-floating  organisms,  and  were  not  attached 
by  a hydrorhiza.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  forms 
which  have  usually  been  placed  among  the  Graptolites  (p.g-, 
Ptilograptus  and  JDefidrograptus),  in  which  the  polypary  was 
branched  and  possibly  attached  to  foreign  bodies. 

Besides  the  simple  (“  monoprionidian  ”)  Graptolites,  with  a row  of  hydro- 
thecae on  one  side  only  (fig.  83),  there  are  other  (“  diprionidian  ’ ) forms, 
with  a row  of  hydrothecae  on  each  side  (fig.  84),  and  with  the  axis  running 
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through  the  centre  of  the  polypary,  in  the  double  partition  which  separates 
the  two  halves  of  the  hydrosoma.  Instill  other  (“  tetraprionidian  ) foims, 
there  are  four  rows  of  hydrothecae.  In  certain  genera,  also,  there  is  found 
a corneous  disc  or  cup  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  poly  pair,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  “float”  or  “ pneumatophore  of  the  Physophonda. 


Fig.  83. — A,  Monograptus  pri- 
odon,  Bronn,  preserved  in  re- 
lief — lateral  view,  slightly 
enlarged  ; B,  Dorsal  view  of 
afragment  of  the  same  species 
— considerably  enlarged  ; C, 
Front  view  of  a fragment  of 
the  same,  showing  the  mouths 
of  the  cellules  — much  en- 
larged ; D,  Transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  same.  All  from 
the  base  of  the  Coniston 
Flags.  (Original.) 


Fig.84. — Diprionidian  Graptolites (Orig- 
inal). A,  A double-celled  Graptolite 
(. Diplograptus ) with  a minute  basal 
spine  (“  sicula  ”)  and  two  lateral  spines ; 
B,  Another  form  with  a long  sicula 
and  two  long  lateral  spines ; C, 
Another  form,  in  which  the  sicula  is 
not  visible. 


As  regards  their  distribution  in  time,  the  typical  Graptolites  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  rocks.  The  diprionidian  Grapto- 
lites (e.g.,  Diplograptus  and  Clitnacograptus)  are  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Ordovician  and  of  the  base  of  the  Silurian  formation.  The  common 
“twin”  Graptolites  ( Didymograptus ) are  exclusively  confined  to  the  Or- 
dovician formation.  The  fossils  called  Dendrograptus , Callograptus,  Ptilo- 
graptus,  and  Dictyonema,  though  usually  placed  among  the  Graptolites. 
are  possibly  referable  to  the  Sertularians.  As  regards  their  mode  of  oc- 
currence, Graptolites  are  usually  found  as  glistening  pyritous  impressions, 
with  a silvery  lustre  ; but  they  are  sometimes  found  in  relief. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HYDROCORALLIN/E  AND  STROMA  TOPOROIDEA. 

Hydrocorallina:. 

Sub-class  V.  Hydrocorallin/E. — This  name  has  recently 
been  proposed  by  Professor  Moseley  for  two  groups  of  marine 
animals  which  produce  a regular  skeleton  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
often  of  large  size,  and  which  have  been  generally  referred  to 
the  Corals  ( Actinozoa ).  One  of  these  groups  comprises  the 
well-known  Millepora  (fig.  85),  which  is  found  contributing  so 
largely  to  the  formation  of  coral-reefs  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Pacific.  The  calcareous  skeleton  (“  coenosteum  ”)  of  Millepora 


Fig.  85. — A,  Portion  of  a mass  of  Millepora  alcicorn/s,  of  the  natural  size ; B,  Portion 
of  the  same,  cut  open  vertically  to  show  the  larger  tabulate  tubes  (p p),  and  the 
spongy  ccenosarcal  skeleton  (cc),  enlarged  ; C,  Small  portion  of  the  surface,  enlarged 
to  show  the  larger  and  smaller  openings  (/'  and  d)  inhabited  by  the  different  zooids, 
and  the  reticulated  calcareous  tissue  of  the  skeleton  ; D,  One  of  the  tentacular  poly- 
pites,  enlarged,  showing  two  whorls  of  knobbed  tentacles.  (A,  B,  and  C are  after 
Milne-Edwards  and  Haime;  D is  after  Martin  Duncan  and  Major-General  Nelson.) 

is  mostly  in  the  form  of  foliaceous  or  laminar  expansions, 
stony  in  texture,  with  a smooth  surface  studded  with  minute 
apertures  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  of  these  being  much  the 
fewest  (fig.  85,  C).  The  larger  openings  are  the  mouths  of 
tubes  (fig.  85,  B ,pp),  which  are  divided  by  transverse  cal- 
careous partitions  into  a number  of  compartments,  only  the 
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most  superficial  of  these  being  actually  tenanted  by  the  living 
animal.  The  smaller  tubes  are  similarly  septate  or  “ tabu- 
late,” and  the  general  tissue  of  the  skeleton  (fig.  85,  C)  is 
composed  of  calcareous  trabeculae  traversed  by  a series  of 
ramifying  and  anastomosing  ccenosarcal  canals,  which  place 
the  tubes  occupied  by  the  zooids  in  direct  communication. 

From  the  presence  of  transverse  partitions,  or  “ tabulae,”  in 
its  tubes,  Millepora  was  generally  placed  amongst  the  so-called 
“Tabulate  Corals,”  with  the  typical  forms  of  which  it  has  no 
affinity.  Though  its  skeleton  is  abundantly  obtained  in  the 
regions  where  it  occurs,  the  living  animal  has  been  rarely  ob- 
served. The  late  Professor  Agassiz  was  the  first  to  examine 
Millepora  in  its  living  condition,  and  he  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  genus  was  unequivocally  referable  to  the 
Hydrozoa.  A similar  conclusion  has  recently  been  reached 
by  Professor  Moseley,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  living  animal  minutely.  According  to  this  observer,  the 
colony  (fig.  86)  of  Millepora  consists  of  two  kinds  of  zooids. 


Fig-  86.— Enlarged  view  of  a portion  of  the  surface  of  a living  colony  of  Millepora 
nodosa,  showing  the  expanded  zooids  of  a single  system  : a Central  “ gastrozooid  ” ; 
o One  of  the  mouthless  “ dactylozoQids.”  (After  Moseley.) 

The  larger  zooids,  “ gastrozooids,”  inhabit  the  larger  tubes  of 
the  skeleton,  and  possess  from  four  to  six  knobbed  tentacles  • 
while  the  smaller  zooids,  or  “ dactylozooids,”  inhabit  the 
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smaller  tubes,  and  are  either  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the 
gastrozooids,  or  surround  these  in  definite  systems  (fig.  86, 
a and  b ).  The  dactylozooids  have  no  mouth,  and  are  long 
and  slender,  carrying  on  their  sides  numerous  short  clavate 
tentacles.  They  perform  the  functions  of  prehension  for  the 
colony,  and  supply  food  to  the  stomach-bearing  gastrozooids, 
by  which  the  work  of  digestion  and  assimilation  is  carried  on. 
The  nutritive  fluid  elaborated  by  the  latter  is  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  colony  by  means  of  branched  coeno- 
sarcal  canals,  which  ramify  in  every  direction  through  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  skeleton. 

The  reproductive  process  is  still  unknown  as  regards  the 
Milleporce  generally;  but  the  reproductive  elements  are  doubt- 
less matured  in  special  generative  zooids.  Indeed,  Mr  Quelch 
has  recently  discovered  in  the  skeleton  of  one  species  of 
Millepora  the  special  sac-like  cavities  (“  ampullae  ”)  in  which 
the  reproductive  zobids  are  lodged.  The  species  of  Millepora 
are  abundant  m the  shallow  seas  of  the  “ coral-reef  region,” 
and  especially  so  in  the  Pacific  and  West  Indies.  They  often 
contribute  largely  to  the  growth  of  coral-reefs.  Fossil  forms 
have  been  detected  in  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

Still  more  remarkable  than  the  Milleporce  are  the  singular 
organisms  forming  the  family  of  the  Stylasteridce , which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  Corals,  but  which  have  been  shown 
by  Professor  Moseley  to  belong  to  the  Hydrocorallince.  The 
skeleton  of  the  Stylasteridce.  (fig.  87)  is  calcareous,  more  or 
less  branched,  forming  a dendroid  or  flabellate  expansion,  and 
exhibiting  upon  the  surface,  or  on  its  sides,  small  rounded 
apertures,  which  are  usually  intersected  marginally  by  radiat- 
ing partitions  or  “ septa,”  and  thus  simulate  the  “ calices  ” of 
an  ordinary  sclerodermic  coral.  In  other  cases,  the  skeleton 
shows  a series  of  large  apertures,  with  more  numerous  and 
irregularly  distributed  smaller  openings,  the  latter  not  being 
radially  arranged  round  the  former.  In  any  case,  the  skeleton 
is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  a system  of  branched  and 
anastomosing  canals,  which  are  occupied  in  the  living  condi- 
tion by  prolongations  of  the  ccenosarc,  which  also  forms  an 
ectodermal  covering  to  the  skeleton.  The  colony  is  composed 
of  two  different  sets  of  zooids — those  of  the  one  set  (“  gastro- 
zooids ”)  provided  with  a mouth  and  stomach-sac;  while  the 
others  (“  dactylozooids  ”)  are  elongated  and  destitute  of  a 
mouth,  thus  coming  to  represent  tentacles  in  form.  The 
gastrozooids  occupy,  as  in  Millepora , the  large  tubes  of  the 
skeleton,  and  the  dactylozooids  are  lodged  in  the  small  tubes. 
Hence,  when  the  dactylozooids  are  arranged  in  definite 
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11  cyclo-systems  ” round,  the  gastrozooids,  then  each  of  the  large 
apertures  in  the  skeleton  comes  to  be  surrounded  by  a circle 
of  smaller  elongated  pores,  which  are  only  separated  laterally 
by  thin  partitions,  and  which  thus  give  rise  to  the  appearance 
of  a central  “calice”  surrounded  by  radiated  “septa”  (fig. 
87,  B).  The  gastrozooids  are  not  only  larger  than  the  dac- 


Fig.  87.  — A,  Portion  of  the  skeleton  of  Stylaster  sanguineus , of  the  natural  size;  B, 
Small  portion  of  a branch  of  the  same,  enlarged,  showing  the  calices  and  ampulla:. 
Living  in  the  Australian  Seas.  (After  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime.) 


tylozooids,  but  they  have  a special  layer  of  digestive  cells 
lining  the  body-cavity,  a structure  which  is  wanting  in  the 
purely  prehensile  dactylozooids.  The  true  Hydrozoal  char- 
acter of  these  extraordinary  organisms  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  situated  outside 
the  bodies  of  the  ordinary  zooids,  being  in  the  form  of  fixed 
sporosacs  developed  within  sac-like  cavities  (“  ampullae  ”)  in 
the  skeleton  (fig.  87,  B),  which  at  certain  periods  communi- 
cate with  the  exterior  by  minute  pores. 

The  Stylasterids  are  wholly  marine,  and  are  almost  cosmo- 
politan in  their  distribution,  the  species  ranging  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast-line  to  great  depths  in  the  ocean. 

Stromatoporoidea. 

Sub-class  VI.  Stromatoporoidea. — Under  this  head  are 
included  a large  number  of  extinct  organisms,  the  skeletons  of 
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which  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  older  rocks  of  the 
earth’s  crust.  The  Stromatoporoids  possessed  a calcareous 
skeleton  (“coenosteum  ”),  the  most  marked  general  feature  of 
which  is  that  it  is  more  or  less  conspicuously  composed  of  con- 
centric calcareous  laminae  (fig.  88).  The  skeleton  was  often 


Fig.  88. — A Stromatoporoid,  of  the  natural  size,  showing  the  laminated  structure  of  the 
skeleton.  Trenton  Limestone,  Canada. 


of  great  size,  and  the  under  surface  was  often  covered  by 
a delicate  calcareous  membrane  (“  epitheca  ”),  the  organism 
being  fixed  to  some  foreign  body  by  a stalk  of  attachment. 
In  other  cases  the  organism  was  encrusting,  the  entire  lower 
surface  being  attached  to  some  foreign  body ; while  other  types 
are  branched.  In  the  genus  Stromatopora  itself,  the  skeleton 
is  composed  of  closely  reticulated  calcareous  fibres,  which 
have  a peculiar  minutely  porous  or  tubulated  structure,  and 
which  admit  of  division  into  a horizontal  and  a vertical  series, 
fused  with  one  another.  The  entire  skeleton  is  traversed  by 
minute  irregular  tubes,  which  are  commonly  crossed  by  trans- 
verse partitions  (“tabulse”),  and  which  open  on  the  surface  by 
small  pores.  These  tubes  undoubtedly  served  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  zooids  of  the  colony.  There  is  thus  a general 
resemblance  in  the  skeleton  of  Stromatopora  to  that  of  Mille- 
pora ; but  the  zodidal  tubes  do  not  exhibit  a division  into  a 
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series  of  large  tubes  and  one  of  small  tubes ; while  there  are 
other  differences  as  well  which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

In  other  types  of  the  Stromatoporoids  (such  as  Actinostroma ), 
the  structure  of  the  skeleton  approaches  more  nearly  to  that 
of  Hydractinia  than  to  that  of  Millepora. 

The  typical  Stromatoporoids  are,  so  far  as  is  certainly  known 
at  present,  confined  to  the  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and  Devonian 
formations,  in  which  they  are  often  so  abundant  as  to  give  rise 
to  extensive  beds  of  limestone.  In  the  Secondary  rocks  occur 
various  fossils,  which  will  possibly  find  a place  here  when  fully 
investigated ; but  the  group  is  not  known  to  have  any  direct 
representative  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  or  in  modern  seas. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ACTINOZOA. 

i.  General  Characters  of  the  Actinozoa.  2.  Char- 
acters OF  THE  ZOANTHARIA.  3.  ZOANTHARIA  MaLA- 
CODERMATA.  4.  ZOANTHARIA  SCLEROBASICA.  5.  ZOAN- 
THARIA SCLERODERMATA. 

Class  II.  Actinozoa. — The  Actinozoa  are  defined  as  Coeleti- 
terata  in  which  the  mouth  opens  into  an  oesophageal  tube,  which 
in  turn  opens  below  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  (“  ccelenteric 
space”)  The  oesophagus  is  separated  from  the  body-wall  by  an 
intervening  “ perivisceral  space,”  which  is  divided  into  a series  of 
compartments  by  radiating  vertical  membranous  partitions  or 
“ mesenteries ,”  to  the  faces  of  which  the  reproductive  organs  are 
attached. 

The  Actinozoa  differ,  therefore,  fundamentally  from  the 
Hydrozoa  in  this,  that  whereas  in  the  latter  the  space  (“  coelen- 
teric  ” space)  included  within  the  body-walls  is  simple  and 
undivided,  and  there  is  no  proper  alimentary  tube,  in  the 
former  there  is  a distinct  oesophagus  (fig.  89,  b),  and  the 
general  cavity  of  the  body  is  divided  into  radial  compart- 
ments by  vertical  membranous  plates  (“mesenteries”). 
Hence  in  transverse  sections  (if  taken  above  the  level  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  oesophagus)  there  are  seen  two  concentric 
tubes,  one  formed  by  the  oesophagus,  and  the  other  by  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  body  (fig.  90,  A) ; whereas  the  transverse  section  of 
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a Hydrozoon  exhibits  but  a single  tube  formed  by  the  general 
walls  of  the  body. 

Histologically,  the  tissues  of  the  Aciinozoa  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Hydrozoa,  consisting  of  the  two  funda- 
mental layers,  the  “ectoderm”  and  “endoderm.”  Between 
these  there  is  developed  an  intermediate  layer  or  “ meso- 
derm,” composed  essentially  of  connective  tissue.  The  tissues 
of  the  Aciinozoa  often  exhibit  a considerable  amount  of  differ- 
entiation, but  this  subject  has  been  already  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  dealing  with  the  Ccdenterata  generally  (see  p.  126, 

fig-  5°)- 

The  mouth  in  the  Aciinozoa  opens  into  a membranous 
oesophageal  tube,  formed  by  an  infolding  of  the  ectoderm 
and  endoderm,  which  hangs  down  into  the  body-cavity,  and 
terminates  at  some  distance  above  the  proximal  end  of  the 
animal  in  an  aperture  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  gen- 
eral cavity  of  the  body  (fig.  89,  b).  Though  often  spoken  of 


Fig.  89.— A,  Actinia  mesetnbryanthemum,  one  of  the  Sea-anemones  (after  Johnston) ; 
° B,  Section  of  the  same,  showing  the  mouth  («),  the  cesophagus  (l>),  the  body-cavity 
(c),  and  one  of  the  mesenteries  (;«)• 


as  the  “ stomach,”  it  does  not  appear  that  the  oesophageal  tube 
has  any  special  digestive  power,  the  function  of  digestion  being 
performed  by  the  general  body-cavity.  There  is  no  proper 
vascular  system,  but  the  fluid  filling  the  body-cavity  contains 
the  products  of  digestion,  and  therefore  corresponds  with  the 
blood,  while  a circulation  of  this  fluid  is  kept  up  by  the  cili- 
ated surface  of  the  endoderm.  Proper  respiratory  organs  are 
not  developed,  though  some  forms  possess  structures  which 
are  believed  to  have  a respiratory  function. 
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The  general  space  included  within  the  body-walls  is  sub- 
divided into  radiating  compartments  by  the  so-called  “ mesen- 
teries.” Below  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus 
the  intermesenteric  compartments  all  open  freely  into  a com- 
mon space  (fig.  89,  B,  c).  These  compartments  also  commonly 
communicate  with  one  another  by  means  of  perforations  in 
their  bounding  mesenteries  placed  near  the  point  where  the 
latter  join  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  nervous  system  is  typically  in  the  form  of  a layer  of 
detached  ganglionic  cells  and  diffused  fibres  placed  beneath  the 
ectoderm  (fig.  50,  B),  similar  nervous  elements  being  also 
developed  more  sparingly  at  the  base  of  the  endodermal 
layer.  The  pigment-masses  which  are  found  at  the  bases  of 
tentacles  in  some  Actinia  are  possibly  rudimentary  organs  of 
vision. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  always  internal,  and  are  never 
in  the  form  of  external  processes  as  in  the  Hydrozoa.  They 
have  the  form  of  band-like  ovaria  or  testes  attached  to  the 
faces  of  the  mesenteries.  Sexual  reproduction  occurs  in  all 
the  members  of  the  class,  but  in  many  forms  gemmation  or 
fission  constitutes  an  equally  common  mode  of  increase. 
Some  Actmozoa,  therefore,  such  as  the  common  Sea-anemones, 
are  simple  organisms  ; whilst  others,  such  as  the  reef-building 
corals,  are  composite,  the  act  of  gemmation  or  fission  giving 
rise  to  colonies  composed  of  numerous  zooids  united  by  a 
coenosarc.  In  these  cases  the  separate  zooids  are  termed 
“polypes,”  the  term  “ polypite  ” being  restricted  to  the 
Hydrozoa.  In  the  simple  Actinozoa,  however,  the  term 
“polype”  is  employed  to  designate  the  entire  organism.  In 
other  words,  the  “actinosoma,”  or  entire  body  of  any  Actino- 
zoo7i,  may  be  composed  of  a single  “ polype,”  or  of  several 
such,  produced  by  a process  of  continuous  gemmation  or 
fission,  and  united  by  a common  connecting  structure,  or 
coenosarc.  In  certain  cases  ( Fungia ) there  is  a kind  of 
alternation  of  generations. 

Most  of  the  Actinozoa  are  permanently  fixed  ; some,  like  the 
Sea-anemones,  possess  a small  amount  of  locomotive  power ; 
and  one  order,  the  Ctenophora , is  composed  of  highly  active, 
free-swimming  organisms.  Some  of  the  Actinozoa  are  un- 
provided with  any  hard  structure  or  support,  as  in  the  Sea- 
anemones  and  in  all  the  Ctenophora ; but  a large  number 
secrete  a calcareous  or  horny,  or  partially  calcareous  and 
partially  horny,  framework  or  skeleton,  which  is  termed  the 
“ coral,”  or  “ corallum.” 

The  Actinozoa  are  divided  into  four  orders — viz.,  the  Zo- 
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antharia,  the  Alcyonaria,  the  Rugosa , and  the  Ctenophora  ; 
but  the  last  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a distinct  class,  and  the 
Rugosa  are  doubtfully  separable  as  an  order  from  the  Zo- 
antharia. 

Order  I.  Zoantharia. — The  Zoa?itharia,  Hexacoralla , or 
“ Helianthoid  Polypes,”  are  defined  by  the  disposition  of  their 
soft  parts  ( typically ) in  multiples  of  six,  and  by  the  possession  of 
simple , usually  numerous , tentacles.  There  may  be  no  corallum, 

or  rarely  a “ sclerobasic”  one.  Usually  there  is  a “ sclerodermic” 
corallum , in  which  the  septa  in  each  corallite , like  the  mesenteries , 
are  arranged  in  multiples  of  six. 

The  above  characters,  though  distinctive  of  the  Zoantharia 
as  an  order,  are  not  capable  of  universal  application,  since  the 
disposition  of  the  mesenteries  in  sixes  cannot  be  always  re- 
cognised, and  the  tentacles  are  in  rare  instances  fringed  with 
lateral  processes  (“pinnate”). 

The  Zoantharia  are  divided  into  three  sub-orders — the  Zioan- 
tharia  malacodermata,  the  Z.  sclerobasica,  and  the  Z.  scleroder- 
mata ; according  as  the  corallum  is  entirely  absent  or  very 
rudimentary,  is  “sclerobasic,”  or  is  “sclerodermic.” 

Sub-order  I.  Zoantharia  Malacodermata. — In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Zoantharia  there  is  either  no  corallum  or  a pseudo- 
corallum  in  the  form  of  adventitious  spicules  scattered  through 
the  soft  parts.  The  “ actinosoma  ” is  usually  composed  of  but 
a single  polype.  (The  term  “actinosoma”  is  a very  con- 
venient one  to  express  in  the  Actinozoa  what  “ hydrosoma  ” 
expresses  in  the  Hydrozoa  — namely,  the  entire  organism, 
whether  simple  or  compound.) 

This  section  has  been  divided  into  many  groups,  of  which 
only  the  ordinary  Sea-anemones  ( Hexactinice ) can  receive  any 
detailed  consideration  here. 

The  body  of  a Sea-anemone  (fig.  89,  A)  is  a truncated  cone, 
or  a short  cylinder,  termed  the  “ column,”  and  is  of  a soft, 
leathery  consistence.  The  two  extremities  of  the  column  are 
termed  respectively  the  “base”  (or  “pedal  disc”)  and  the 
“oral  disc,”  the  former  constituting  the  sucker,  whereby  the 
animal  attaches  itself  at  will,  whilst  the  mouth  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  latter.  Most  Sea-anemones  fix  themselves 
by  the  base  to  some  foreign  object — a stone  or  a living  animal 
— but  others  ( Peachia  and  Edwardsia)  bury  themselves  more 
or  less  completely  in  the  sand.  In  a few  cases  ( Cerianthus 
and  Peachia)  the  centre  of  the  base  is  perforated,  but  the 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  unknown.  Some  forms,  again 
(Minyas,  Nautactis,  Oceanactis,  &c.),  are  oceanic  in  their  habit. 
Between  the  mouth  and  the  circumference  of  the  disc  is  a flat 
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space,  without  appendages  of  any  kind  (or,  rarely,  with  a cir- 
clet of  secondary  tentacles),  termed  the  “ peristomial  space.” 
Round  the  circumference  of  the  disc  are  placed  numerous 
tentacles,  usually  retractile,  arranged  in  alternating  rows. 
The  tentacles  are  tubular  prolongations  of  the  ectoderm  and 
endoderm,  containing  diverticula  from  the  somatic  chambers, 
and  often  having  apertures  at  their  free  extremities.  The 
mouth  leads  directly  into  the  oesophagus,  which  is  a wide 
membranous  tube,  opening  by  a large  aperture  into  the 
general  body-cavity  below,  and  extending  about  half-way 
between  the  mouth  and  the  base.  The  mouth  is  typically  a 
longitudinal  fissure,  the  direction  of  which  is  constant,  thus 
giving  a middle  line  to  the  radiated  body.  The  oesophagus 
(fig.  90,  A,  s ) conforms  in  shape  with  the  mouth,  being  long- 


FiS-  9°'  A,  Transverse  section  of  a Sea-anemone  ( Adamsia ),  slightly  altered  from 
O.  and  R.  Hertwig : ec  The  ectoderm  (cross-shaded);  l The  mesodermal  layer  of 
connective-tissue  (shaded  dark);  en  The  endoderm  (unshaded)  ; Im  Cross-section  of 
one  of  the  longitudinal  septal  muscles ; * CEsophagus.  The  numerals  indicate  the 
order  of  development  of  the  six  principal  pairs  of  septa,  the  third  and  fourth  pairs 
being  the  so-called  directive  septa.  B A segment  of  the  body  of  a Sea-anemone 
(Cereus)  traversing  the  column  from  the  base  to  the  disc  (after  R.  Hertwie)  • 6 
-r  isc.;  t Tentacles;  ® CEsophagus  hanging  down  into  the  body-cavity;  rr  Renro- 
ductive  organs  attached  to  the  faces  of  the  mesenteries  ; c One  of  the  “ crasneda " • 
a One  of  the  “acontia” ; me  Mesenteries.  1 ’ 


oval,  and  usually  having  a deep  longitudinal  groove  at  the 
ends  corresponding  with  the  long  axis  of  the  mouth-opening. 
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The  wide  space  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  body-wall 
is  subdivided  into  a number  of  compartments  by  radiating 
vertical  lamellae,  which  are  formed  of  connective-tissue  covered 
on  each  side  with  endoderm  (fig.  90,  A),  and  which  are  termed 
the  “mesenteries”  or  “septa.”  All  the  mesenteries  spring  along 
their  outer  sides  for  their  whole  length  from  the  body-wall,  and 
a certain  number  of  them  are  continued  across  the  whole  peri- 
visceral space,  and  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus. 
Besides  these  complete  mesenteries,  there  are  others  (fig.  90, 
B,  me ) which  do  not  reach  so  far  as  the  outer  surface  of  the 
oesophagus.  As  the~Cesophagus  is  considerably  shorter  than 
the  column,  it  follows  that  the  inner  edges  of  even  the  longest 
mesenteries  are  free  below  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet ; and 
these  free  edges,  curving  at  first  outwards  and  then  downwards 
and  inwards,  are  ultimately  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  base. 

The  mesenteries  have  attached  to  their  faces  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  (fig.  90,  B,  r),  in  the  form  of  band-like  ovaries  and 
testes.  The  same  individual  may  have  these  organs  combined; 
but  more  commonly  the  sexes  are  distinct.  Below  the  stomach 
the  free  edges  of  the  mesenteries  are  thickened,  and  constitute 
convoluted  and  puckered  cords — the  so-called  “ craspeda,”  or 
“ mesenteric  filaments”  (fig.  90,  B,  c),  which  have  a glandular 
structure,  and  are  concerned  in  digestion.  Attached  also  to 
the  free  edges  of  the  mesenteries  are  sometimes  long  thread- 
like filaments,  which  contain  many 
thread-cells,  and  are  termed  “ac- 
ontia  ” (fig.  90,  B,  a).  When  at 
rest,  the  acontia  lie  coiled  in  the 
space  below  the  gullet,  but  they  can 
be  protruded  from  the  mouth,  or 
can  sometimes  be  shot  forth  from 
minute  apertures  (“  cinclides  ”)  in 
the  body-wall. 

The  embryo  of  the  Actinia  (fig. 

91)  is  a free  - swimming  ciliated 
body,  at  first  rounded,  but  after- 
wards somewhat  ovate.  The  ru- 
dimentary mouth  is  soon  marked 
out  by  a depression  at  the  larger 
extremity;  thread-cells  appear  as  a 
layer  in  the  ectoderm  ; a fold  is  prolonged  inwards  from  the 
mouth  to  form  the  oesophageal  tube ; and  the  primitive  ten- 
tacles are  at  first  two  in  number,  but  are  rapidly  increased  to  six. 

As  regards  the  structure,  arrangement,  and  development  of  the  mesen- 
teries of  th s Actinida,  absolute  uniformity  does  not  obtain.  Typically,  each 


Fig.  91. — Embryo  of  a Sea -an- 
emone ( Actinia  77icscinbryaiithc - 
77111771),  in  which  the  first  eight 
septa  have  been  developed  (after 
Lacaze-Duthiers).  The  numer- 
als indicate  the  order  in  which 
primitive  septa  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 
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mesentery  consists  of  a plate  of  connective-tissue  (“supporting-lamella  ’) 
covered  on  each  side  with  endoderm.  On  one  side  each  mesentery  carries  a 
layer  of  transversely-directed  muscular  fibres  ; while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
each  is  a well-defined  longitudinal  “retractor”  muscle,  which  springs  from 
the  base  and  is  inserted  into  the  gullet  or  into  the  oral  disc.  The  mesen- 
teries are  arranged  in  pairs , the  corresponding  muscles  being  turned  in 
each  pair  towards  each  other.  In  all  but  two  pairs  of  mesenteries,  the 
sides  which  are  in  each  pair  turned  to  each  other  are  the  ones  which 
carry  the  longitudinal  muscles  (fig.  90,  A,  Im).  In  two  pairs  of  mesenteries, 
which  are  known  as  the  “directive  mesenteries,”  and  which  correspond  in 
position  with  the  extremities  of  the  slit-like  mouth,  the  sides  which  are 
turned  to  each  other  are  those  with  the  transverse  muscles. 

The  mesenteries  of  each  pair  generally  have  a common  origin,  but  this 
does  not  hold  good  for  the  first  six  pairs  of  mesenteries  that  are  developed. 
These  latter  are  produced  independently  and  at  different  times,  and  are 
termed  by  R.  Hertwig  the  “principal  mesenteries.”  The  two  pairs  of 
“directive  mesenteries”  belong  to  this  series;  and  in  some  cases  (e.g.,  in 
Sagartia ) it  is  only  these  six  pairs  of  “ principal  mesenteries  ” which  reach 
the  outer  wall  of  the  oesophagus.  The  remaining  mesenteries,  excluding 
the  six  pairs  just  mentioned,  are  termed  by  Hertwig  the  “secondary”  mes- 
enteries, and  these  may  or  may  not  in  part  reach  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus. 
(In  many  works  the  terms  “primary,”  “ secondary, ” and  “ tertiary  ” have 
been  used  to  express  the  fact  that  the  mesenteries  reached  the  oesophagus, 
or  to  indicate  their  comparative  width  if  they  fell  short  of  it ; but  the  dis- 
tinction above  pointed  out  is  one  of  greater  importance.) 

As  regards  the  early  development  of  the  mesenteries,  Lacaze-Duthiers 
has  shown  that  the  first  step  is  the  appearance  of  a single  pair  of  mesen- 
teries developed  at  right  angles  to  the  oral  fissure,  nearer  one  side  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  divide  the  body-cavity  into  two  unequal  chambers  (fig.  91, 
1,  1).  In  the  larger  of  these  chambers  appear  the  two  next  mesenteries 
(2, 2),  one  on  each  side.  Two  additional  mesenteries  (3,  3)  next  appear  in  the 
smaller  chamber,  this  making  in  all  six  mesenteries  ; but  this  condition  is 
evanescent,  and  two  further  septa  (4,  4)  are  developed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  first-formed  mesenteries  to  the  third  pair.  At  this  stage,  therefore, 
there  are  eight  mesenteries  in  all  (fig.  91) ; but  two  further  pairs  of  mesen- 
teries are  produced,  raising  the  number  to  twelve , and  completing  the  series 
of  the  “principal  ” mesenteries.  The  next  twelve  mesenteries  are  developed 
in  pairs  in  the  interspaces  between  the  six  pairs  of  “principal”  mesenteries 
(“  interseptal  spaces  ”),  this  condition  being  shown  in  fig.  90,  A.  No  fresh 
mesenteries  are,  however,  produced  in  the  chambers  ( “ intraseptal  spaces”) 
included  between  the  laminae  which  form  each  pair  of  “ principal  ” mesen- 
teries. 

In  certain  Sea-anemones  (united  by  Hertwig  into  the  group  of 
the  Paractinice)  the  number  of  the  mesenteries  is  not  regulated 
by  six,  as  is  typically  the  case,  but  by  four.  A similar  tetra- 
merous  arrangement  of  the  mesenteries  obtains  in  the  singular 
genus  Edwardsia  (fig.  92,  A),  in  which  only  eight  mesenteries 
are  present.  This  singular  form  has  a thin  imperforate  base, 
and  lives  buried  to  the  lips  in  mud  or  sand,  the  middle  part 
of  the  body  being  protected  by  an  epidermic  investment. 
Cerianthus , again,  has  the  mesenteries  unpaired,  and  has  a 
pore  in  the  base.  It  also  lives  buried  in  the  sand,  and  has 
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the  body  protected  by  a curious  membranous  tube,  with  sand- 
grains  disseminated  in  it.  Another  curious  group  of  the  Sea- 
anemones  is  that  of  the  Ilyanthidce,  which  have  the  base 
rounded  and  non-adherent.  The  type  of  this  group  is  Ilyan- 
thus  itself  (fig.  92,  B),  which,  except  for  the  condition  of  its 


Fig.  92. — A,  Edivarcisia  callimorpha  ; B,  Ilyanthus  Mitchelli,  of  the  natural  size. 

(After  Gosse.) 

base,  is  allied  to  the  ordinary  Sea-anemones.  Lastly,  in  the 
group  of  the  Zoanthidce  the  actinosoma  is  compound,  and 
consists  of  polypes  connected  by  a fleshy  crust,  or  by  hollow 
creeping  ccenosarcal  prolongations.  The  walls  of  the  polypes 
are  usually  strengthened  by  a membranous  crust,  in  which 
sand-grains  and  other  adventitious  bodies,  or  sometimes  cal- 
careous spicules,  are  embedded.  Examples  of  this  family  are 
Zoanthus  and  Palythoa. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space , the  Zoantharia  vialaco- 
dennata  appear  to  have  an  almost  cosmopolitan  range,  Sea- 
anemones  being  found  on  almost  every  coast — some  of  the 
tropical  forms  attaining  a very  large  size.  Whilst  essentially 
littoral  and  shallow-water  forms,  a few  of  the  members  of  this 
group  have  been  found  by  the  Challenger  expedition  to  ex- 
tend to  great  depths.  Thus,  as  shown  by  Professor  Moseley, 
Edwardsia  has  been  found  at  800  fathoms,  and  Cerianthus 
at  no  less  than  2750  fathoms;  while  species  of  Actinia  itself 
go  down  to  over  1000  fathoms.  A few  forms  also  (such  as 
Arachnactis,  Nautactis,  P/otactis,  Oceanactis , and  Minyas)  are 
pelagic  in  habit,  and  live  in  the  open  ocean. 

Sub-order  II.  Zoantharia  sclerobasica. — The  “ Black 
Corals  ” or  A?itipathidce , which  compose  this  group,  are  always 
composite , consisting  of  a number  of  polypes  united  by  a thin 
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fleshy  coenosarc,  which  is  spread  over  and  supported  by  a simple 
or  more  commonly  branched  horny  axis  or  “ sclerobaseA  The 
tissues  are  not  furnished  with  calcareous  secretions,  and  the 
polypes  have  in  general  six  simple  tentacles. 

The  corallum  or  skeleton  of  the  Antipathidce  is  of  a horny 
consistence,  its  form  simple  or  branched  in  a more  or  less 
complicated  and  plant-like  manner,  and  its  surface  smooth  or 
covered  with  minute  spines.  All  the  Antipathidce  form  colo- 
nies, which  are  rooted  by  the  base  to  some  foreign  object,  and 
which  consist  of  numerous  minute  polypes  united  by  a fleshy 
coenosarc  (fig.  93).  The  corallum  is  secreted  by  the  ccenosarc, 


Fig.  93. — Part  of  the  living  stem  of  A ntipathes  anguina,  of  the  natural  size. 

(After  Dana.) 


and  thus  forms  an  axis  or  stem  which  is  completely  covered 
during  life  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  colony,  just  as  the  trunk  of 
a tree  is  covered  by  the  bark.  Owing,  further,  to  the  fact  that 
the  skeleton  is  produced  by  the  ccenosarc,  the  corallum  is 
wholly  outside  the  polypes,  which  are  themselves  altogether 
destitute  of  a coherent  skeleton.  Various  other  Actinozoa 
(such  as  the  Gorgonidce)  possess,  as  we  shall  see,  a similar 
axial  skeleton,  secreted  by  the  coenosarc ; and  all  such  coralla 
are  said  to  be  “ sclerobasic.”  The  Antipathidce  are  principally 
inhabitants  of  warm  seas,  but  they  are  found  also  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  and  some  forms  range  to  great  depths. 

Sub-order  III.  Zoantharia  sclerodermata  or  Madre- 
poraria. — The  members  of  this  sub-order  include  the  great 
bulk  of  the  coral-producing  or  “ coralligenous  ” zoophytes  ( Mad - 
reporaria ) of  recent  seas.  They  are  defined  by  the  possession 
of  a corallum  which  is  partially  or  wholly  developed  within  the 
tissues  of  the  polypes  themselves  (“  sclerodermic  ”),  which  does  not 
consist  simply  of  scattered  spicules , and  in  which  the  parts  are 
very  generally  disposed  in  multiples  of  six.  The  actinosoma  may 
be  simple,  consisting  of  a single  polype  only , or  composite,  consist- 
ing of  many  polypes  united  by  a coenosarc. 

As  regards  the  anatomy  of  their  soft  parts,  the  simple  Zoan- 
tharia sclerodermata  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  Sea-anem- 
ones, whilst  the  compound  forms  are  simply  colonies  of  Actini- 
oid  polypes  united  by  a common  flesh  or  coenosarc.  It  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  skeleton 
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or  corallum  of  these  forms,  since  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
the  sub-order  are  to  be  found  in  this. 

If  we  examine  first  a simple  coral  of  this  group,  we  find  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  an  animal  in  all  important  respects  iden- 
tical with  an  ordinary  Sea-anemone,  but  having  a more  or  less 
complicated  skeleton  developed  in  its  interior.  The  animal 
possesses  a base,  a column,  and  a disc — the  latter  surrounded 
by  tentacles,  and  perforated  centrally  by  the  mouth.  The 
mouth  opens  into  an  oesophageal  tube,  connected  with  the 
body-walls  by  mesenteries ; and  the  tentaculate  disc  and 
dependent  gullet  remain  permanently  soft  and  capable  of 
contraction  and  expansion.  Below  the  gullet,  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  polype  are  strengthened  and  supported  by  a 
more  or  less  perfect  calcareous  skeleton  or  corallum  (fig.  94). 


Fie.  94. — Sclerodermic  and  sclerobasic  Corals.  A,  Branch  of  Dendrophylha  nigres- 
cens , a sclerodermic  coral,  showing  the  cups  or  thecae  (a  a)  secreted  by  the  separate 
polypes,  and  united  by  the  coenenchyma  (c  c).  B,  Portion  of  a sclerobasic  coral 
{Gorgonia)  represented  diagrammatically  : s'l  he  solid  and  branched  sclerobase 
A portion  of  the  soft  ccenosarc  with  its  embedded  polypes,  investing  the  sclerobasic 


This  is  composed  of  calcareous  matter  (“  sclerenchyma  ’) 
deposited  by  the  tissues  in  such  a way  that  the  corallum 
comes  to  lie  within  the  polype , and  is  technically  said  to  be 
“ sclerodermic.”  The  “sclerodermic”  corallum  is  therefore 
the  result  of  the  secretion  of  lime  by  the  actual  polypes,  and 
thus  differs  from  the  “ sclerobasis  ” of  the  Antipathida.  and 
Gorgonidce,  which  is  secreted  by  the  ccenosarc,  and  is  not 
formed  by  a calcification  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  polypes 
themselves.  The  general  distinction,  arising  from  their  mode 
of  formation,  between  “ sclerobasic  ’ and  sclerodermic 
corals,  is  not  perhaps  of  essential  importance,  and  the 
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boundary-line  between  the  two  is  not  very  clearly  marked ; 
but  it  is  of  considerable  practical  value.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
distinction  which  is  readily  recognised,  as  a rule,  by  a simple 
inspection  of  the  corallum  itself.  A sclerobasic  corallum, 
namely,  being  secreted  solely  by  the  coenosarc,  never  exhibits 
any  parts  which  correspond  with  the  separate  polypes  of  the 
colony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sclerodermic  corallum  (when 
not  composed  simply  of  scattered  spicules)  either  consists  of 
a single  cup-like  structure  corresponding  with  a single  polype 
(fig.  95),  or  of  several  such  (fig.  94,  A)  united  by  a common 
skeleton. 

A typical  simple  sclerodermic  corallum  (fig.  95)  is  secreted 


Fig.  95- — Caryophyllta  borealis.  A simple  sclerodermic  Coral,  twice  the  natural 
size.  (After  Sir  Wyville  Thomson.) 

by  a single  polype,  and  its  structure  presents  an  obvious  cor- 
respondence with  that  of  the  animal  which  produces  it.  It  is 
generally  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  sometimes  discoid, 
consisting  of  an  outer  wall  and  included  space.  The  wall 
corresponds  with  the  lower  part  of  the  column  of  the  polype, 
and  is  known  as  the  “theca.”  It  may  be  very  imperfect,  or 
may  be  strengthened  by  a secondary  calcareous  investment 
( epitheca  ).  1 he  theca  encloses  a space  which  corresponds 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  body-cavity  of  the  polype,  and  is 
known  as  the  “ visceral  chamber.”  Superiorly  the  theca  ter- 
minates in  a shallower  or  deeper  cup-shaped  depression,  which 
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contains  the  oesophagus  of  the  polype,  and  is  known  as  the 
“calice.”  Below  the  calice,  the  visceral  chamber  is  subdivided 
into  a number  of  vertical  compartments  (“  loculi  ”)  by  a series 
of  upright  partitions  or  “ septa,”  which  spring  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  theca,  and  are  directed  inwards  towards  the 
centre.  The  septa  are  calcifications  formed  within  the  inter- 
mesenteric chambers  (fig.  96,  s),  so  that  each  septum  is  placed 


the  course  of  growth. 

The  septa  in  the  adult  sclerodermic  corallum  are  typically 
some  multiple  of  six  in  number,  arranged  in  six  systems ; but 
this  rule  is  not  of  universal  application,  and  the  typical  hexa- 
meral  arrangement  may  be  departed  from  altogether.  1 he 
laws  of  development  of  the  septa  are  complicated,  and  need 
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not  be  discussed  here.  On  the  outside  of  the  theca  are 
vertical  ridges  (“  costae  ”),  corresponding  with  the  septa  within  ; 
and  the  centre  of  the  visceral  chamber  may  be  vacant,  or  may 
be  occupied  by  an  axial  rod-like  or  spongy  structure,  which  is 
termed  the  “ columella.”  At  the  inner  ends  of  the  septa  may 
be  developed  narrow  vertical  plates  which  are  known  as  “ pali  ” 
(fig.  97,  p).  The  continuity  of  the  “ interseptal  loculi  ” is 


Fig.  97 . — A,  Transverse  section  of  a simple  Zoantharian  Coral  (Cya.th.ina  Bowerbanki), 
enlarged.  (After  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime.)  t Theca  ; s One  of  the  primary  septa  ; 
p One  of  the  “ pali.”  In  the  centre  is  seen  the  irregular  “columella.”  B,  Tranverse 
section  of  a Rugose  coral  (Crepidophyllum  subca’spitosuni),  enlarged  four  times 
(Original),  t Theca;  ^“Dissepiments”;  5 One  of  the  first  order  of  septa;;  s'  One  of 
the  second  order  of  septa ; f “ Fossula.”  In  the  centre  of  the  coral  is  a space  occu- 
pied by  tabulae. 

liable  to  be  more  or  less  interfered  with  by  the  development 
of  the  structures  known  as  “ synapticulse,”  “ dissepiments,”  and 
“ tabulae. ” The  “ synapticulae  ” are  transverse  calcareous  bars 
which  stretch  across  the  interseptal  loculi,  and  form  a kind  of 
trellis-work,  uniting  the  opposite  faces  of  adjacent  septa.  They 
are  characteristic  of  the  Fungidaz.  The  “ dissepiments  ” are 
commonly  present  in  a great  many  corals,  and  have  the  form 
of  incomplete,  approximately  horizontal  plates,  which  stretch 
between  adjacent  septa,  and  break  up  the  interseptal  loculi 
into  secondary  compartments  or  cells.  Lastly,  the  “ tabulae  ” 
may  be  regarded  as  highly  developed  dissepiments,  and,  like 
them,  are  ; approximately  horizontal,  as  a rule  at  any  rate. 
They  differ  from  the  dissepiments  in  the  fact  that  they  cut 
across  the  interseptal  loculi  at  the  same  level.  When  fully 
developed  (fig.  98,  D),  they  are  transverse  plates,  which  extend 
completely  across  the  visceral  chamber,  and  divide  it  into  a 
series  of  storeys  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  only  living 
portion  of  the  coral  being  above  the  last-formed  tabula. 
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Tabulae  are  found  in  various  of  the  Zoantharia  sclerodennata , 
in  some  of  the  Alcyonaria , and  in  a great  many  of  the  Hugosa. 


Fig.  98. — A,  Portion  of  the  corallum  of  Pocillcpora  as  pern,  var.  lata,  Verrill,  of  the 
natural  size.  B,  Part  of  the  surface  of  same,  enlarged.  C,  Section  of  the  corallites 
of  the  same,  showing  the  columella,  enlarged.  D,  Vertical  section  of  the  same,  en- 
larged, showing  tabulae.  (After  Dana.) 


The  above  gives  the  general  structure  of  a typical  simple 
sclerodermic  corallum,  as  secreted  by  a single  polype.  A 
compound  sclerodermic  corallum  is  the  aggregate  skeleton  pro- 
duced by  a colony  of  such  polypes,  and  varies  in  form  and 
size  according  to  the  characters  of  the  colony  by  which  it  is 
produced.  In  general,  such  a colony  consists  (fig.  99)  of  a 


pig,  gg, — Astrcea pallida , a compound  sclerodermic  Coral,  in  its  living  condition. 

(After  Dana.) 

number  of  polypes,  which  may  spring  directly  from  one  an- 
other, or  may  be  united  by  a common  flesh  or  coenosarc ; and 
corresponding  elements  are  found  in  the  corallum.  In  the 
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former  instance,  the  compound  corallum  consists  of  an  assem- 
blage of  separate  “ corallites,”  as  the  skeletons  of  the  individual 
polypes  are  called,  these  being  united  with  one  another  directly 
and  in  various  ways.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  corallum  con- 
sists of  a number  of  “ corallites  ” and  of  a common  calcareous 
basis  or  tissue,  which  unites  the  various  corallites  into  a whole, 
is  secreted  by  the  ccenosarc,  and  is  known  as  the  “ccenen- 
chyma.” 


The  compound  coralla  are,  of  course,  primitively  simple,  and  they  be- 
come composite  either  by  budding  or  by  cleavage  of  the  original  polype. 
The  following  are  the  principal  methods  in  which  the  increase  is  effected  ; 
and  in  considering  this  subject  briefly,  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  into  account 
not  only  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata,  but  also  the  Rugosa,  the  modes  of 
increase  in  the  two  groups  being  very  similar:  (i.)  Lateral  or  parietal 
gemmation. — In  this  mode  of  increase  the  original  polype  throws  out  buds 
from  some  point  on  its  sides  between  the  base  and  the  circle  of  tentacles, 
and  these  buds  on  becoming  perfect  corallites  may  repeat  the  process. 
This  is  one  of  the  commonest  modes  of  growth  amongst  the  recent  corals, 
and  it  gives  rise  chiefly  to  dendroid  or  tree-like  corals. 

(2.)  Basal  gefimiation. — In  this  method  the  original  polype  gives  forth 
from  its  base  a rudimentary  ccenosarc,  from  which  new  buds  are  thrown  up, 
and  which  may  have  the  form  of  foot-like  prolongations  or  of  a continuous 
horizontal  expansion.  The  resulting  coralla  are  usually  massive  or  encrust- 
ing, and  the  youngest  corallites  are,  of  course,  those  placed  on  the  periphery 
of  the  colony. 

(3.)  Calicular  gemmation. — This  consists  in  the  production  of  buds  from 
the  calicine  disc  of  the  parent  corallite,  which  may  or  may  not  continue  to 
grow  thereafter,  whilst  the  new  corallites  thus  produced  generally  repeat  the 

process.  This  mode  of  growth  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  amongst  the  Zoantharia 
sclerodermata,  and  is  never  typically 
exhibited ; but  it  is  a characteristic 
feature  in  many  of  the  Rugose  corals. 
In  many  of  these  (fig.  100)  the  original 
polype  throws  up  from  its  calicine  disc 
one  or  more  new  corallites,  which  kill 
the  parent.  These,  in  turn,  produce 
others  after  a similar  fashion,  till  the 
entire  corallum  assumes  the  form  of  an 
inverted  pyramidal  mass  resting  upon 
the  original  budding  polype.  In  other 
Rugose  corals  the  calicine  disc  gives  off 
but  a single  bud,  which  may  repeat  the 
process  indefinitely  till  the  corallum  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a succession  of 
inverted  cones  placed  one  above  the 
other. 

(4.)  Fission. — This  process  in  the  cor- 
alligenous  Actinozoa  is  usually  effected 
by  “ oral  cleavage,”  the  divisional  groove 
commencing  at  the  oral  disc,  and  deepening  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
the  proximal  extremity  always  remaining  undivided.  According  to  Dana’, 
in  fission  a new  mouth  is  formed  in  the  disc  near  the  old  mouth,  and  a new 


Fig.  100. — Calicular  gemmation  as  seen 
in  Lonsdaleia  floriforntis.  Car- 
boniferous. 
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gullet  is  formed  for  the  new  mouth,  round  which  the  new  tentacles  are 
then  developed.  This,  therefore,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a subdivision 
into  halves ; since  one  half  carries  off  the  old  mouth  and  gullet.  More 
rarely,  fission  “is  effected  by  the  separation  of  small  portions  from  the 
attached  base  of  the  primitive  organism,  whose  form  and  structure  they 
subsequently,  by  gradual  development,  tend  to  assume. 

“The  coral-structures  which  result  from  a repetition  of  the  fissiparous 
process  are  of  two  principal  kinds,  according  as  they  tend  most  to  increase 
in  a vertical  or  in  a horizontal  direction.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the 
corallum  is  caspitose,  or  tufted,  convex  on  its  distal  aspect,  and  resolvable 
into  a succession  of  short  diverging  pairs  of  branches,  each  resulting  from 
the  division  of  a single  corallite.”  In  the  second  case  the  coral  becomes 
lamellar.  “Here  the  secondary  corallites  are  united  throughout  their 
whole  height,  and  disposed  in  a linear  series,  the  entire  mass  presenting 
one  continuous  theca.”  Both  these  forms  of  corallum  are  “liable  to  be- 
come massive  by  the  union  of  several  rows  or  tufts  of  corallites  throughout 
the  whole  or  a portion  of  their  height.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  large  gyrate  corallum  of  Meandrina,  over  the  surface  of  whose 
spheroidal  mass  the  calicine  region  of  the  combined  corallites  winds  in  so 
complex  a manner  as  at  once  to  suggest  that  resemblance  to  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  which  its  popular  name  of  Brain-stone  Coral  has  been 
devised  to  indicate”  (Greene). 

The  Zoantharia  sclerodermata  are  divided  into  the  three  follow- 
ing groups,  founded  upon  the  characters  of  the  corallum  : — 

1.  Aporosa. — The  calcareous  tissue  of  the  corallum  is  more  or  less 
compact  and  imperforate ; the  septa  usually  constituting  complete  solid 
plates,  and  the  theca  being  as  a rule  not  pierced  by  any  apertures.  Dissepi- 
ments or  synapticulse  are  usually  present,  but  tabulae  are  rarely  developed. 
This  section  includes  the  most  highly  developed  of  existing  corals  ( Tur- 
binolidce,  Oculinidce,  Astrceidcc , &c.) 

2.  Fungida. — The  “ Mushroom  - corals  ” ( Fungidce ) and  a number  of 
allied  forms  constitute  a group  of  corals  intermediate  between  the  Aporose 
and  Perforate  types.  The  septa  are  usually  imperforate,  but  the  basal 
plate  is  commonly  more  or  less  extensively  perforated ; while  the  interseptal 
loculi  are  crossed  by  “ synapticulae.  ” 

3.  Perforata. — The  calcareous  tissue  of  the  corallum  is  more  or  less 
porous  (fig.  101),  loosely  aggregated,  spongy,  or  reticulate,  the  walls  in  all 
being  perforated  with  more  or  fewer  apertures.  The  septa  are  generally 
well  developed,  but  they  are  also  perforated  by  apertures,  and  may  be  simply 
trabecular.  Imperfect  dissepiments  may  be  present,  and  in  some  cases 
there  are  well-developed  tabulae  ; but  the  visceral  chamber  is  usually  more 
or  less  completely  open  from  top  to  bottom.  The  three  families  comprised 
in  this  section  are  the  Eupsamm idee , the  Madreporidce,  and  the  Pontida ?, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  great  and  almost  extinct  family  of  the 
Favositidce. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  groups  of  the  Zoantharia  scleroder- 
mata, two  other  groups  have  been  established  under  the  names  of  the 
Talmlata  and  Tubulosa.  The  former  of  these  included  the  so  - called 
“Tabulate  Corals,”  distinguished  by  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
septa,  and  the  fact  that  the  visceral  chamber  is  divided  into  compartments 
by  horizontal  plates  or  “tabuke”  (fig.  98,  D).  Some  of  the  so-called 
“ Tabulate  Corals,”  however,  such  as  Millepora,  have  been  shown  to  be 
Hydrozoa;  others,  such  as  Pocillopora  (fig.  98)  belong  to  the  Aporose 
division  of  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata  ; others,  again,  such  as  Favosites 
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and  its  allies,  belong  to  the  Perforate  division  of  the  Z.  sclerodermata , 
and  are  very  nearly  related  to  the  Pontidce ; others  are  referable  to  the 
Alcyonaria;  while  others,  lastly,  are  of  uncertain  affinities.  It  is  clear, 


Fig.  ioi. — Madrepora  plantaginea,  a Perforate  Coral,  of  the  natura  size,  showing  the 
porous  texture  of  the  skeleton. 

therefore,  that  the  section  Tabulata  can  no  longer  be  retained  as  a division 
of  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata,  or  as  a division  of  the  Corals  of  any 
zoological  value.  The  section  Tubulosa  (including  only  the  Palaeozoic 
genera  Aulopora  and  Cladochonus  or  Pyrgia)  is  also  of  no  zoological  value, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  forms  included  in  it  are 
simple  or  compound,  with  trumpet  - shaped  thecae,  rudimentary  septa, 
and  few  or  imperfect  tabulae  ; and  they  are  probably  referable  to  the 
Alcyonaria. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space,  the  Zoantharia  sclero- 
dermata are  partly  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  partly  shallow 
water  forms.  Many  of  the  latter  are  capable  of  growing  to 
very  large  dimensions,  and  under  favourable  circumstances 
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they  give  rise  to  vast  aggregations  of  coral,  which  assume 
a geographical  importance,  and  are  known  as  “ coral-reefs.” 

The  so-called  “ reef-building  ” corals  have  their  distribution 
conditioned  by  the  mean  winter  temperature  of  the  sea,  a tem- 
perature of  not  less  than  66°  being  necessary  for  their  existence. 
The  seas,  therefore,  which  possess  the  necessary  temperature, 
may  be  said  to  be  all  comprised  within  a distance  of  about 
1800  miles  of  the  equator  on  each  side.  Within  these  limits, 
however,  apparently  owing  to  the  influence  of  arctic  currents, 
no  coral-reefs  are  found  on  the  western  coasts  of  America  and 
Africa.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
the  shores  of  Madagascar,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf, 
throughout  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  whole  of  Polynesia,  and 
around  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Florida. 
The  headquarters  of  the  reef-building  corals  may  be  said  to 
be  round  the  islands  and  continents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
A “coral-reef”  is  a mass  of  coral  sometimes  many  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  it  may  be  many  hundreds  of  feet  in 
thickness,  produced  by  the  combined  growth  of  different 
species  of  coralligenous  Actinozoa.  As  before  said,  a mean 
winter  temperature  of  not  less  than  66°  is  necessary  for  their 
existence,  and  therefore  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
“ coral-reef  ” is  to  be  found  in  seas  so  far  removed  from  the 
equator  as  to  possess  a lower  winter  temperature  than  the 
above. 

According  to  Darwin,  coral-reefs  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
forms — viz.,  Fringing-reefs,  Barrier-reefs,  and  Atolls,  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters : — 

1.  Fringing-reefs  (fig.  102,  1).  These  are  reefs,  seldom  of  great  size, 
which  may  either  surround  islands,  or  skirt  the  shores  of  continents.  These 
shore-reefs  have  no  channel  of  any  great  depth  intervening  between  them 
and  the  land,  and  the  soundings  on  their  seaward  margin  indicate  that  they 
repose  upon  a gently  sloping  surface. 

2.  Barrier-reefs  (fig.  102,  2). — These,  like  the  preceding,  may  either 
encircle  islands,  or  may  skirt  continents.  They  are  distinguished  from 
fringing-reefs  by  the  fact  that  they  occur  usually  at  a much  greater  distance 
from  land,  that  there  intervenes  a channel  of  deep  water  between  them  and 
the  shore,  and  that  soundings  taken  close  to  their  seaward  margin  indicate 
considerable  depths.  If  the  barrier-reef  surround  an  island,  it  is  sometimes 
called  an  “encircling  barrier-reef,”  and  it  constitutes  with  its  island  what  is 
called  a “lagoon  island.” 

As  an  example  of  this  class  of  reefs  may  be  taken  the  great  barrier-reef  on 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  the  structure  of  which  is  on  a perfectly  colossal 
scale.  This  reef  runs,  with  a few  breaches  in  its  continuity,  for  a distance  • 
of  more  than  a thousand  miles,  its  average  distance  from  the  shore  being 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and  the  depth  of  the  inner  channel  being 
from  ten  to  sixty  fathoms,  whilst  the  sea  outside  is  “profoundly  deep  ” (in 
some  places  over  1800  feet). 

3.  Atolls  (102,  3).— These  are  oval  or  nearly  circular  reefs  of  coral, 
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enclosing  a central  expanse  of  water  or  lagoon.  They  seldom  form  com- 
plete rings,  the  reef  being  usually  breached  by  one  or  more  openings,  which 
are  always  situated  on  the  leeward  side,  or  on  that  side  which  is  most 


Fig.  102. — Structure  of  Coral-reefs.  1.  Fringing-reef ; 2.  Barrier-reef ; 3.  Atoll,  a Sea- 
level  ; b Coral-reef ; c Primitive  land  ; d Portion  of  sea  within  the  reef,  forming  a 
channel  or  lagoon. 


completely  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  In  their  structure  they 
are  identical  with  “encircling  barrier-reefs,”  and  differ  from  these  only  in 
the  fact  that  the  lagoon  which  they  enclose  does  not  contain  an  island  in  its 
centre. 

If  a coral-reef  be  observed — say  a portion  of  an  encircling  barrier-reef — 
the  following  are  the  general  phenomena  which  may  be  noticed.  The 
general  shape  of  the  reef  is  triangular,  presenting  a steep  and  abrupt  wall 
on  the  seaward  side,  and  having  a long  and  gentle  slope  towards  the  land. 
The  outer  margin  of  the  reef  is  exposed  to  the  beating  of  a tremendous 
surf,  whilst  the  soundings  taken  just  outside  the  line  of  breakers  always 
indicate  great  depths.  The  longer  inner  slope  is  washed  by  the  calm  waters 
of  the  inner  lagoon  or  channel.  The  reef  is  only  very  partially  composed 
of  living  corals,  which  are  found  to  occupy  a mere  strip,  or  zone,  along  the 
seaward  margin  of  the  reef ; whilst  all  above  this,  as  well  as  all  below,  is 
constituted  by  dead  coral,  or  “coral-rock.” 

As  to  the  method  in  which  such  a reef  is  produced,  the  following  facts 
have  been  established  : — 

A.  The  coral-producing  polypes  do  not  flourish  at  levels  higher  than 
extreme  low  water,  though  some  of  them  can  withstand  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air  without  injury.  It  follows  from  this  that  no  coral-reef  can  be 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  by  the  efforts  of  its  builders.  The  agency 
whereby  reefs  are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  the  denuding  power 
of  the  breakers  which  constantly  fall  upon  their  outer  margins.  These 
detach  large  masses  of  dead  coral  and  heap  them  up  in  particular  places, 
until  an  island  is  gradually  produced.  The  fragments  thus  accumulated  are 
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compacted  together  by  the  finer  detritus  of  the  reef,  and  are  cemented 
together  by  the  percolation  of  water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution. 
In  this  way  the  upper  surface  of  the  reef,  along  a line  of  greater  or  less 
breadth,  is  more  or  less  completely  raised  above  the  level  of  high  water. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  reef  might  be  entirely  destroyed  by  a con- 
tinuation of  this  process — the  sea  being  quite  competent  to  undo  what  it 
had  done — unless  some  counteracting  force  were  brought  into  play.  This 
counteracting  force  is  found  in  the  vital  activity  of  the  living  corals,  which 
form  the  seaward  margin  of  the  reef,  and  which,  by  their  growth,  prevent 
the  sea  from  always  destroying  the  masses  of  sediment  which  it  may  have 
thrown  up. 

B.  The  coral-producing  polypes  are  essentially  shallow-water  animals, 
and  cannot  exist  at  depths  exceeding  some  15  to  30  fathoms.  It  follows 
from  this  that  no  coral-reef  can  be  commenced  upon  a sea-bottom  deeper 
than  about  30  fathoms.  The  question  now  arises — In  what  way  have  reefs 
been  produced,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  rise  out  of  depths  of  300  fathoms 
or  more?  In  answer  to  this  question,  Darwin  brought  forward  the  theory 
that  the  production  of  barrier-reefs  and  atolls  was  really  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  foundations  upon  which  they  rest.  Thus,  if  a 
fringing-reef  which  surrounds  an  island  be  supposed  gradually  to  sink 
beneath  the  sea,  the  upward  growth  of  the  corals  will  neutralise  the  down- 
ward movement  of  the  land,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  that  the  reef  will  appear  to 
be  stationary,  whilst  it  is  really  growing  upwards.  The  island,  however, 
as  subsidence  goes  on,  will  gradually  diminish  in  size,  and  a channel  will 
be  formed  between  it  and  the  reef.  If  the  depression  should  be  still  con- 
tinued, the  island  will  be  reduced  to  a mere  peak  in  the  centre  of  a lagoon : 
and  the  reef,  from  a “fringing-reef,”  will  have  become  converted  into  an 
“ encircling  barrier-reef.”  As  the  growth  of  the  reef  is  chiefly  vertical,  the 
continued  depression  will  of  course  have  produced  deep  water  all  round 
the  reef.  If  the  subsidence  be  continued  still  further,  the  central  peak  will 
disappear  altogether,  and  the  reef  will  become  a more  or  less  complete 
ring  surrounding  a central  expanse  of  water  ; thus  becoming  converted  into 
an  “atoll.”  The  production,  therefore,  of  encircling  barrier  - reefs  and 
atolls  is  due,  on  this  theory,  to  a process  of  subsidence  of  the  sea-bottom. 
The  existence,  however,  of  fringing-reefs  is  only  possible  when  the  land  is 
either  slowly  rising,  or  is  stationary. 

Recent  researches  by  various  observers  (Semper,  Murray,  Guppy,  &c.), 
have  shown  that  Darwin’s  theory  cannot  be  accepted  as  a universal 
explanation  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  atolls  and  barrier-reefs,  even  if  it  be 
partially  true.  It  would,  however,  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  causes  to  which  modern  investigators  refer  the  different  forms  of 
coral-reefs. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time,  the  Zoantharia  sclero- 
dermata  are  abundant  as  fossils,  and  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  limestones  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
earth’s  history.  The  earliest  examples  of  the  group  appear  in 
the  Ordovician  rocks ; and  the  great  family  of  the  Favositidce 
is  represented  by  numerous  types  in  the  Palaeozoic  deposits, 
and  especially  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations.  The 
Perforata  attained,  however,  a much  greater  development  in 
Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  time,  and  they  appear  to  have  reached 
their  maximum  at  the  present  day.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
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Aporosa,  unless,  as  is  not  impossible,  it  should  ultimately  be 
found  that  the  so-called  “ Rugose  corals  ” are  truly  referable  to 
this  section  of  the  Zoantharia. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


R UGOSA. 


The  members  of  this  order  agree  with  the  Zoantharia  sclero- 
dermata  in  possessing  a well-developed  sclerodermic  coral lum , 
with  a true  theca , but  generally  possessing  both  tabulae  and  septa 
combined.  The  septa , however , are  generally , though  not  always , 
arranged  tetramerously  ; and  there  is  commonly  a single  predo77ii- 
7ia7it  septum  ( sometimes  three  such),  or  a vacant  space  ( fossula ) 
represe7iti7ig  such  a septum.  Some  of  the  Rugosa  are  simple, 
others  are  compound ; but  the  latter  are  destitute  of  a true 
coenenchyma.  The  mode  of  increase  in  the  compound 
forms  is  principally  by  calicular  gemmation,  or  by  lateral 
budding. 

The  organisms  which  have  usually  been  included  under  the 
name  of  Rugosa  are  probably  of  different  affinities  ; and  as 
they  are  extinct,  and  therefore  only  known  to  us  by  their  hard 

parts,  there  are  many  points  in 
their  structure  which  are  only 
imperfectly  understood.  The 
typical  members  of  the  Rugosa 
are  clearly  Actinozoan,  and  are, 
in  fact,  obviously  nearly  related 
to  the  Zoantharia  sclcrodemiata. 
In  botli  of  these  groups  the  coral- 
lum  may  be  simple  or  compound; 
in  both  alike  the  simple  form  of 
corallum  (fig.  104)  consists  of  an 
outer  wall  or  “ theca,”  enclosing 
a central  space  or  “visceral  cham- 
ber,” which  is  divided  into  com- 


Fig.  103. — A few  calices  of  Stauria 
a&traiformis , enlarged,  showing  the 
four  primary  septa  forming  a four- 
branched  cross.  Silurian.  (After 
Milne-Edwards  and  Haime.) 

mella,”  may  be  developed ; 
corallum  may  be  regarded 


partments  by  a series  of  radiating 
lamellae  or  “septa”;  in  both  alike 
the  structures  known  as  “ dissep- 
iments,” “tabulae,”  and  “ colu- 
and  in  both  alike  the  compound 
as  a variously-formed  aggregate  of 
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“ corallites,”  similar  in  their  fundamental  structure  to  the 
simple  corallum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corallum  of  the  Rugosa  exhibits  the 
following  more  striking  peculiarities:  (1.)  The  septa  appear 
to  be  primitively  developed  in  four  systems,  instead  of  six. 
Sometimes  the  adult  corallum  (as  in  Stauria,  fig.  103)  exhibits 
the  four  primitive  septa  in  a pre-eminently  developed  condi- 
tion, but  this  is  not  commonly  the  case.  Very  often,  indeed, 
the  tetrameral  arrangement  of  the  septa  is  very  obscure,  or 
cannot  be  made  out  at  all.  (2.)  The  septa  may  be  rendered 
more  or  less  irregular  in  their  arrangement  by  the  presence  of 
a curious  vacant  space  (sometimes  three  or  four),  which  is 
known  as  the  “fossula”  (figs.  97,  B,  and  104,  B),  and  which 


Fig.  104. — Morphology  of  the  Rugosa.  A,  Fragment  of  Zaphretitis gigantea,  showing 
the  septa  (s)  with  the  sparse  dissepiments  crossing  the  interseptal  loculi,  the  epitheca 
(<•),  and  the  thin  proper  wall  (w).  B,  Transverse  section  of  Zaphretitis  Guerangeri, 
showing  the  septa  and  dissepiments,  the  central  area  occupied  solely  by  the  tabula;, 
and  the  “ fossula  ” (_/).  C,  Longitudinal  section  of  the  last,  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  tabulae.  (A  is  after  Edwards  and  Haime  ; B and  C are  after  James  Thomson.} 

appears  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  primitive  four  septa. 
(3.)  When  the  septa  are  well  developed,  they  generally  present 
themselves  in  the  adult  as  of  two  sizes  only,  a larger  and  a 
smaller  (fig.  97,  B).  (4.)  Tabula  are  usually  present,  in  con- 

junction with  the  septa.  (5.)  The  compound  coralla  possess 
no  true  ccenenchyma,  and  one  of  their  commonest  modes  of 
increase  is  by  means  of  “ calicular  gemmation.” 

As  regards  one  of  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities — viz., 
the  tetrameral  arrangement  of  the  septa — not  only  is  it  impos- 
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sible  to  demonstrate  this  in  all  the  forms  of  the  Rugosa , but 
there  are  certain  recent  corals  (such  as  Guynia  and  Haplophyl- 
lia ) which  show  the  same  feature,  though  they  are  usually 
regarded  as  referable  to  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata.  The 
curious  structure,  termed  the  “ fossula,”  is  not  universally 
present  in  the  Rugosa , and  its  significance  is  not  precisely 
understood.  The  presence  of  only  two  sizes  of  septa  is  a 
phenomenon  which  can  be  recognised  in  some  typical  forms 
of  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata.  Lastly,  “ tabulae  ” are  by  no 
means  exceedingly  rare  among  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata. 

From  a consideration  of  these  and  other  similar  facts  some 
authorities  have  been  led  to  regard  the  entire  group  of  the 
Rugosa  as  referable  to  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata,  or  even  as 
merely  forming  a portion  of  the  Aporosa.  This  view  is  taken 
by  Mr  Quelch,  and  is  supported  by  his  investigation  of  the 
remarkable  recent  coral  termed  Moseleya  latistellata.  In  this 
remarkable  form  the  corallum  is  composite,  and  increases  by 
calicular  gemmation,  and  tabulae  are  developed  in  the  centre 
of  the  visceral  chamber,  while  it  has  other  characters  by  which 
it  approaches  to  the  Rugose  family  of  the  Cyathophyllidce. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mode  of  development  and  the  arrangement  of  the  septa  in  the 
leading  types  of  Rugose  Corals  have  not  hitherto  (save  in  few 
instances)  been  investigated  with  the  accuracy  necessary  for 
the  institution  of  a reliable  comparison  between  the  so-called 
Rugosa  and  the  normal  Zoantharia  sclerodermata.  In  the 
meantime,  therefore,  it  seems  provisionally  best  to  retain  the 
Rugosa  as  a separate  division  of  corals.  That  some  of  the 
types  now  usually  placed  among  the  Rugosa  will  have  to  be 
placed  elsewhere,  may  be  taken  as  certain.  It  is  also  certain 

that  the  discovery  of  a type  like  Moseleya 
has  much  diminished  the  gap  between  the 
Rugosa  and  the  ordinary  Madreporaria. 
The  affinities  of  Aloseleya,  however,  are 
with  the  Cyathophyllidce,  whereas  there 
are  other  well-marked  sections  of  the 
Rugosa,  such  as  the  Zaphrentidce  and 
Cystiphyll idee,  for  the  recent  relatives  of 
which  we  have  yet  to  seek. 

Among  the  more  abnormal  types  which  have 
usually  been  regarded  as  referable  to  the  Rugosa , 
are  certain  singular  cup-shaped  or  conical  organ- 
isms, in  which  the  mouth  of  the  cup  is  provided  with  a lid  or  operculum. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  genus  Calceola  (fig.  105),  formerly 
referred  to  the  Brachiopoda,  and  very  abundant  in  certain  parts  of  the 


Fig.  105. — Calceola  sandal- 
ina.  An  operculate  Rugose 
Coral.  Devonian. 
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Devonian  system,  in  which  the  operculum  consisted  of  a single  valve  or 
piece.  In  Goniophyllum  four  valves  were  present,  and  in  Cystiphyllum 
prismaticum  there  were  four  or  more  valves  in  the  operculum.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  some  recent  corals  (species  of  Primnoa , Paramur- 
icea,  and  others)  exhibit  also  a more  or  less  complete  operculum.  The 
calices  of  Cryptohelia  pudica  (one  of  the  Hydroid  group  of  the  Stylaster- 
ichc)  are  also  protected  by  a calcareous  lamina  in  front  of  each. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , most  of  the  corals  which 
have  usually  been  referred  to  the  Rugosa  are  essentially  Palae- 
ozoic, and  abound  in  the  Ordovician,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  periods,  a few  forms  also  occurring  in  the  Per- 
mian rocks.  The  genus  Holocystis  is,  however,  a Cretaceous 
type  (Lower  Greensand) ; while  the  Tertiary  genius  Conosmilia 
has  been  referred  to  the  Rugose  family  of  the  Stauridce. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ALCYONARIA. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  living  Actinozoa  is  that 
of  the  Alcyonaria  or  Odadinice,  defined  by  the  possession  of 
polypes  with  eight  pinnately-J ringed  tentacles , the  mesenteries  and 
intermesenteric  chambers  being  also  eight  in  number.  The  corallum 
is  usually  sclerobasic,  or  spicular,  or  formed  of  both  an  axial 
sclerobasis  and  detached  spicules ; if  “theca”  are  present , as  is 
rarely  the  case , septa  are  wanting  or  rudimentary. 

The  Alcyonaria  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  Zoan- 
tharia  by  the  possession  of  eight  unpaired  mesenteries  and 
eight  tentacles  (reduced  in  some  rare  cases  to  six  or  four). 

The  mesenteries  (fig.  106)  are  symmetrically  grouped  round  the 
oesophagus,  so  that  there  is  a dorsal  intermesenteric  space,  and  a ventral 
one,  together  with  three  lateral  compartments  on  each  side.  The 
“directive”  mesenteries  of  the  ventral  side  (fig.  106,  Nos.  1,  x),  have  the 
longitudinal  retractor  muscles  attached  to  their  opposed  faces ; whilst  the 
opposed  sides  of  the  dorsal  directive  mesenteries  have  the  transverse 
muscles.  The  mesenteries  are  not  in  pairs  ; and  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  has  not  been  precisely  investigated,  the  numbering  given  in 
the  annexed  figure  not  being  certainly  known  to  express  the  order  in  which 
these  structures  are  developed. 

With  the  exception  of  two  genera  ( Haimeia  and  Hartea ), 
both  of  which  are  possibly  founded  upon  immature  forms,  the 
Alcyonaria  are  all  composite,  the  tubular  polypes  being  united 
by  a coenosarc,  and  their  body-cavities  being  placed  in  com- 
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munication  by  means  of  anastomosing  canals,  which  ramify  in 
the  coenosarc,  and  permit  of  a free  circulation  of  nutrient  fluids. 
The  form  of  the  colony  differs  greatly  in  different  cases,  but 

none  possess  the  power 
of  independent  locomo- 
tion, most  being  rooted 
to  foreign  objects,  or  sunk 
in  the  mud.  The  poly- 
pes, in  most  of  the  essen- 
tial points  of  their  organ- 
isation, agree  with  those 
of  the  Zoantharia,  the 
mouth  opening  into  a 
tubular  gullet,  which 
in  turn  communicates 
freely  with  the  body- 
cavity,  and  the  oesopha- 
gus being  connected  with 

Fig.  106.— Transverse  section  of  a polype  of  Al-  the  body-wall  by  means 
cyom u w,  enlarged.  (After  O.  and  R.  Hertwig.)  . J . 

The  numbers  indicate  the  four  pairs  of  mes-  Ol  3,  S61T16S  Ol  VCrtlCcll 

enteries.  * (Esophagus  transversely  divided ; mprnKr{mr,11<5  lamina  nr 
Im  One  of  the  eight  longitudinal  “retractor”  memDranOUS  lamina  Ol 

muscles  of  the  mesenteries;  ve  Ventral  side  of  £<  m e S en  t er  i eS.”  Tile 

polype;  do  Dorsal  side.  Nos.  i,  i and  4,  4 are  , • , 

The  “directive ’’mesenteries.  mesenteries,  however,  are 

only  eight  in  number, 

and  are  not  paired,  one  of  the  tentacles  corresponding 

with  and  opening  into  each  intermesenteric  chamber.  A 

corallum  may  be  wanting,  and  when  present  its  structure 

varies.  In  some  cases,  lastly,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 

actinosoma  normally  consists  of  two  kinds  of  polypes — one 

sexual,  the  other  sexless  and  permanently  rudimentary.  All 

the  Alcyonaria  are  marine.  The  recent  Alcyonaria  are  divided 

into  five  families — viz.,  the  Alcyonidce,  the  Tubiporidce , the 

Pefinatulidce,  the  Gorgotiidce,  and  the  Hclioporidce. 

Family  I.  Alcyonidal — This  family  is  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  a fixed  actijiosoma,  which  is  pi-ovided  with  a 
sclerodermic  corallum  in  the  form  of  calcareous  spicula  embedded 
in  the  tissues.  The  spicules  are  mostly  fusiform  in  shape,  and 
are  generally  present  both  in  the  polypes  themselves  and  in 
the  connecting  coenosarc ; but  there  is  no  central  solid  axis. 

Alcyonium  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  family,  and  it 
is  well  known  to  fishermen  under  the  name  of  “ Dead-men’s 
fingers.”  It  forms  spongy-looking,  orange-coloured  crusts  or 
lobate  masses,  which  are  attached  to  submarine  objects,  and 
are  covered  with  little  stellate  apertures,  through  which  the 
delicate  polypes  can  be  protruded  and  retracted  at  will.  The 
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polypes  communicate  with  one  another  by  an  anastomosing 
system  of  aquiferous  tubes,  and  the  corallum  is  in  the  form 
of  cruciform,  calcareous  spicula  scattered  through  its  sub- 
stance. In  the  allied  Sarcodictyon  the  actinosoma  is  creeping 
and  linear. 

In  Xenia  the  colony  is  branched,  and  the  polypes  are  non- 
retractile ; and  in  Anihelia  and  Sympodium  the  actinosoma 
has  the  form  of  a membranous  crust  attached  to  foreign 
bodies.  Lastly,  in  Sarcophyton  (as  shown  by  Moseley)  the 
colony  consists  of  reproductive  zooids,  which  have  generative 
organs  and  tentacles,  and  of  sexless  zooids,  which  have  neither 
of  these  organs,  but  possess  a mouth  and  stomach-sac. 

Family  II.  Tubiporid.e. — In  the  Tubiporidce , or  “ Organ- 
pipe  corals,”  of  which  T.  musica  (fig.  107)  is  a familiar  example, 


Fig.  107. — A,  Portion  of  the  corallum  of  Tubipora  musica,  of  the  natural  size,  showing 
the  tubular  corallites  and  their  connecting  floors.  B,  Polype  of  the  same,  greatly 
enlarged,  showing  the  mouth  and  tentacles. 

there  is  a well-developed  sclerodermic  corallum  with  thecce , but 
without  septa.  The  corallum  is  composed  of  a number  of 
bright-red,  tubular,  cylindrical  thecae,  which  are  united  toge- 
ther externally  by  horizontal  plates  or  floors,  which  appear  to 
be  formed  by  periodical  extensions  from  the  mouths  of  the 
tubes.  The  polypes  are  usually  bright  green  in  colour,  and 
possess  eight  tentacles  each. 

As  shown  by  Prof.  Perceval  Wright,  the  tubes  of  Tubipora 
are  in  reality  composed  of  fused  spicules;  and  the  polypes 
when  alarmed  retract  themselves  within  their  tubes,  the  upper 
portions  of  which  are  composed  of  loose  fusiform  spicules,  and 
are  thus  capable  of  withdrawal  into  the  lower  dense  portion  of 
the  thecae.  The  Organ-pipe  Corals  are  confined  to  the  warm 
seas  of  the  “ coral-reef  region.” 

Family  III.  Pennatulid.e. — The  Pennatulidce,  or  “Sea- 
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pens,”  are  defined  by  their  free  habit,  and  by  the  possession 
of  ci  sclerobasic  rod-like  corallum,  sometimes  associated  with  sclero- 
dermic spicules. 

Pennatula,  or  the  “ Cock’s-comb  ” (fig.  109),  consists  of  a 


free  coenosarc,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fringed  on  both  sides 
with  feather-like  lateral  pinnae,  which  bear  the  polypes  ; whilst 
its  proximal  end  is  smooth  and  fleshy,  and  is  probably  sunk  in 
the  mud  of  the  sea-bottom.  This  latter  portion  of  the  cceno- 
sarc  is  likewise  strengthened  by  a long,  slender,  styliform 
sclerobasis,  resembling  a rod  in  shape,  whilst  spicula  occur 
also  in  the  tentacles  and  ectoderm. 

In  Virgularia  (fig.  no),  which,  like  Pennatula,  occurs  not 
uncommonly  in  British  seas,  the  actinosoma  is  much  longer 
and  more  slender  than  in  the  preceding,  and  the  polype-bear- 
ing fringes  are  short.  The  sclerobasis  is  in  the  form  of  a long 
calcareous  rod,  like  a knitting-needle,  and  part  of  it  is  usually 
naked.  In  the  nearly-allied  Pavonaria  the  polype-mass  is 
quadrangular  in  shape. 

In  Veret ilium  (fig.  108),  the  upper  portion  of  the  colony  is 
short  and  club-shaped,  and  carries  the  polypes  all  round  its 


Fig.  108. — Colony  of  Veretillum  cyno- 
morium , of  the  natural  size,  with 
the  polypes  protruded. 


Fig.  109. — Pennatula  sulcata,  seen 
from  the  dorsal  side.  Slightly 
reduced,  after  Kolliker. 
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circumference,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Cophobelemnon ; 
whilst  in  Renilla  the  polypes  are  unilateral,  and  the  polyp- 
iferous  coenosarc  is  thin  and  reniform. 

In  many  of  the  Pennatulidce , as  originally  shown  by  Kolliker, 
the  actinosoma  consists  of  two  classes  of 
zobids — the  one  composed  of  sexually  ma- 
ture polypes,  the  other,  more  numerous,  of 
sexless  polypes — which  have  a body-cavity 
and  stomach,  but  have  neither  mouth  nor 
tentacles.  These  sexless  zobids  may  be 
distributed  promiscuously  over  the  whole 
actinosoma  ( Veretillum , &c.),  or  they  may 
be  restricted  to  definite  regions  ( Pennatula , 

Virgularia).  Whilst  many  of  the  Penna- 
tulidce seem  to  live  habitually  sunk  partially 
in  the  mud  of  the  sea-bottom,  others  are 
found  freely  floating  in  the  water,  and  their 
mode  of  life  is  not  completely  understood. 

Family  IV.  Gorgonida:.  — In  the  Gor- 
gonidce,  or  “Sea-shrubs,”  there  is  an  arbores- 
cent coenosarc  permanently  rooted  and  provided 
with  a grooved,  or  sulcate , branched  sclerobasis, 
associated  with  variously -shaped  spicules  (fig. 
secreted  by  the  soft  tissues , and  are  termed  “ dermosclerites 

The  sclerobasis  of  the  Gorgonidce  varies  a good  deal  in  its 
composition.  In  some  it  is  corneous,  and  these  have  often 
been  confounded  with  the  Antipathidce , amongst  the  Zoan- 
tharia.  The  distinction,  however,  between  them  is  easy,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  polypes  in  the  Gorgonidce  have 
tentacles  in  multiples  of  four , whilst  in  the  Antipathidce  they 
are  in  sixes.  The  sclerobasis,  too,  in  the  former  is  always 
marked  by  grooves,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  always  either 
smooth  or  spinulous.  In  Isis  and  Mopsea  the  sclerobasis  con- 
sists of  alternate  calcareous  and  horny  segments,  branches 
being  developed  in  the  former  from  the  calcareous,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  horny  segments. 

In  Corallium  rubrum,  the  “ Red  Coral  ” of  commerce  (fig. 
1 12),  the  sclerobasis  is  unarticulate,  or  unjointed,  and  is  en- 
tirely calcareous.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  largely  imported  for  ornamental  purposes.  Red  Coral 
consists  of  a branched,  densely  calcareous  sclerobasis,  which 
is  finely  grooved  upon  its  surface,  is  of  a bright-red  colour,  and 
is  in  reality  composed  of  fused  spicules.  The  corallum  is  in- 
vested by  a coenosarc,  also  of  a red  colour,  which  is  studded 
by  the  apertures  for  the  polypes,  which  are  white,  and  possess 


Fig.  no. — Pennatulidse. 
Virgularia  mirabilis. 
a A portion  of  the  stem 
in  the  living  condition, 
enlarged  ; b Portion  of 
the  stem  in  its  dead 
condition. 


11),  which  are 
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eight  pinnately-fringed  tentacles.  The  entire  coenosarc  is 
channelled  out  by  a number  of  anastomosing  canals,  which 
communicate  with  the  somatic  cavities  of  the  polypes,  and  are 
said  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  external  medium 
by  means  of  numerous  perforations  in  their  walls.  The  entire 
canal  system  is  filled  with  a nutrient  fluid,  containing  cor- 
puscles, and  known  as  the  “ milk.” 

In  the  typical  Gorgonice  the  sclerobasis  is  horny,  and  more 
or  less  arborescent,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  “Fan 
Corals”  ( Rhipidogorgia , fig.  hi,  A,  B,  C),  in  which  the  coral- 


fig.  in.— A,  Fragment  of  the  common  Fan-coral  (Rhipidogorgia  Jiahelium),  reduced 
about  one-half.  B,  Portion  of  the  same  enlarged,  showing  the  polype-cells.  C 
Branchlet  of  the  same  partly  denuded  of  the  soft  parts,  and  showing  the  horny 
axis  \(t).  D,  E,  and  F,  Flesh-spicules  (‘  dermosclerites  ”)  of  GovgotiicicPy  greatly 
enlarged:  D,  of  Gorgonia  radula ; E,  of  Sclerogorgia  suberosa;  F,  of  Melitheea 
ochracea.  (After  A.  Agassiz  and  Kolliker.) 

lum  has  the  form  of  a regularly  reticulate  fan-shaped  expansion. 
The  soft  tissues  of  the  Gorgonicice  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
sclerodermic  secretions  in  the  form  of  calcareous  spicules  of 
very  various  shapes,  and  often  of  very  brilliant  colours,  which 
are  in  many  instances  of  such  characteristic  figures  that  they 
can  be  employed  as  a ground  of  generic  distinction.  These 
spicules  (“  sclerites  ”)  are  very  generally  buried  in  the  soft 
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tissues,  but  they  may  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  cceno- 
sarc  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  the  integument  rough  and 
prickly. 


fig.  1 12. — Red  Coral  ( Corallinm  rubmni),  of  the  natural  size,  and  a portion  enlarged. 


Family  V.  Helioporid/E. — The  Alcyonarians  of  this  group 
possess  a well-developed  sclerodermic  corallum , composed  of  tabu- 
late tubes  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  ones  being  furnished  with  rudi- 
mentary septal  lamince. 

The  family  Helioporidce  has  been  recently  founded  by  Prof. 
Moseley  for  the  reception  of  the  living  Heliopora  ccerulea 
(fig.  1 13),  and  of  a number  of  extinct  corals  previously  placed 
in  the  “Tabulate”  section  of  the  Zoa?itharia  sclerodermata. 
In  Heliopora  the  corallum  is  composite  and  sclerodermic,  and 
composed  of  corallites  united  by  what  has  usually  been  regarded 
as  a “ coenenchyma.”  The  corallites  are  tubular,  crossed  by 
well-developed  tabulae,  and  having  their  walls  folded  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a variable  number  (generally  twelve) 
of  septal  laminae.  The  coenenchyma,  so  called,  is  composed 
of  slender  tubes,  of  smaller  size  than  the  true  corallites,  packed 
closely  side  by  side,  crossed,  like  the  corallites,  by  regular 
transverse  tabulae,  but  destitute  of  septa.  The  soft  parts 
occupy  only  the  parts  of  the  corallum  above  the  uppermost 
tabulae,  and  therefore  only  a surface-layer  of  the  colony  is 
actually  alive.  The  polypes  are  completely  retractile,  with 
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eight  pinnately-fringed  tentacles,  and  eight  mesenteries,  d he 
mesenteries,  however,  have  no  correspondence  with  the  septa, 
which  are  twelve  in  number  as  a rule.  The  septa  are  thus 


Fig.  1 13. — A,  Colony  of  Heliopora  ctrrulea,  of  the  natural  size.  B,  Portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  same,  enlarged,  showing  the  apertures  of  the  larger  and  smaller  zooids. 
C,  Vertical  section  of  a few  of  the  tubes  of  the  same,  enlarged,  showing  the  tabulae. 
(After  Dana.) 


seen  to  be  pseudo-septa,  and  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
homologous  with  the  septa  of  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata. 
The  so-called  coenenchymal  tubes  are  occupied  by  sacs  lined 
by  the  endoderm,  which  are  closed  externally,  but  communicate 
freely  with  the  body-cavities  of  the  polypes  by  means  of  trans- 
verse canals;  and  Prof.  Moseley  suggests,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  these  are  really  of  the  nature  of  rudimentary  sexless 
polypes.  The  genus  Heliopora  is  confined  to  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans. 

Very  similar  to  the  recent  Heliopora,  in  many  obvious 
characters,  are  a number  of  well-known  fossil  corals,  princi- 
pally Palaeozoic,  of  which  Hcliolites  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
and  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
“ Tabulate  ” section  of  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata.  In  Helio- 
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lites  (fig.  1 14),  there  is  a well-developed  sclerodermic  corallum, 
with  comparatively  large-sized,  tubular,  regularly  tabulate  cor- 
allites,  usually  possessing  distinct  but  rudimentary  septa,  inter- 


a b 


Fig.  114. — A,  Small  colony  of  Heliolites  megastoma,  of  the  natural  size.  B,  Small  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  same,  magnified,  showing  the  calices  (a)  and  the  mouths 
of  the  coenenchymal  tubes  (t).  C,  Vertical  section  of  the  same,  enlarged,  showing 
the  tabulate  corallites  (a),  and  the  tabulate  tubes  of  the  coenenchyma  (/>).  (Original.) 


mingled  with  a copious  ccenenchyma  (so-called)  formed  of 
tabulate  geometric  tubuli,  much  smaller  than  the  corallites, 
and  destitute  of  septa.  In  spite  of  the  close  resemblance  of 
Heliolites  and  its  allies  ( Polytremaeis , Propora,  Plasmopora, 
&c.)  to  Heliopora,  there  are  certain  structural  features  in  the 
former  which  will  require  a thorough  investigation  before  it 
will  be  possible  to  assert  with  absolute  certainty  that  all  these 
types  belong  to  a single  group. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CTENOPHORA. 

Order  IV.  Ctenophora.— The  Ctenophora  comprise  “ trans- 
parent, oceanic,  gelatinous  Actinozoa,  swimming  by  means  of 
‘ ctenophoresj  or  parallel  rows  of  cilia  disposed  in  comb-like  plates. 
No  corallum  ” (Greene). 
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The  members  of  this  order,  -sometimes  regarded  as  a separ- 
ate class,  are  all  free-swimming  organisms,  and  they  are  placed 
by  many  amongst  the  Hydrozoa , from  which,  however,  they 
appear  to  be  clearly  separated  by  the  possession  of  a differ- 
entiated digestive  sac,  as  well  as  by  their  analogies  with  the 
Actinozoa , and  their  generally  superior  degree  of  organisation. 

Pleurobrachia  ( Cydippe ) may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
order,  the  structure  of  all  being  similar  to  this  in  essential 
points.  Pleurobrachia  { fig.  115)  possesses  a transparent,  col - 


Fig.  1 1 5. — Adult  of  Pleurobrachia  rhododactyla,  in  a natural  attitude  and  of  the  natural 
size.  (After  A.  Agassiz.)  c One  of  the  ctenophores  ; t One  of  the  tentacles. 

ourless,  gelatinous,  melon-shaped  body,  or  “ actinosoma,”  in 
which  the  two  poles  of  the  sphere  are  termed  respectively  the 
“ oral  ” and  “ apical  ” (or  “ aboral  ”),  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
constitutes  the  interpolar  region.  At  the  oral  pole  is  the 
transverse  mouth,  bounded  by  lateral,  slightly  protuberant 
margins.  “ Eight  meridional  bands,  or  ‘ ctenophores  ’ bearing 
the  comb-like  fringes,  or  characteristic  organs  of  locomotion, 
traverse  at  definite  intervals  the  interpolar  region,  which  they 
divide  into  an  equal  number  of  lune-like  lobes,  termed  the 
‘ actinomeres  ’ ; but  this  division  of  the  body  does  not  extend 
into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  poles,  before  reaching  which 
the  ctenophores  gradually  diminish  in  diameter,  each  termin- 
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ating  in  a point  ” (Greene).  The  normal  number  of  the 
ctenophores  is  eight  (four  or  twelve  in  some  other  forms),  and 
each  consists  of  a band  of  surface  elevated  transversely  into  a 
number  of  ridges,  to  each  of  which  a fringe  of  cilia  is  attached, 
so  as  to  form  a comb-like  plate.  The  cilia  in  the  middle  of 
these  paddle-like  transverse  ridges  are  the  longest,  and  they 
gradually  diminish  in  length  towards  the  sides,  so  that  the 
form  of  each  comb  is  somewhat  crescentic.  Beside  the  comb- 
like groups  of  vibratile  cilia,  Pleurobrachia  is  provided  with 
two  very  long  and  flexible  tentacular  processes,  which  are 
fringed  on  one  side  with  small  cirrhi.  These  filamentous  pro- 
cesses arise  each  from  a sac,  situated  on  one  of  the  lateral 
actinomeres,  within  which  they  can  be  completely  and  instan- 
taneously retracted  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 

The  mouth  of  Pleurobrachia  (fig.  116,  a)  opens  into  a fusi- 


Fig.  116. — Morphology  of  Ctenophora.  i.  Diagrammatic  transverse  section  of  Pleuro- 
brachia.  b Digestive  cavity  ; i i Primary  radial  canals  ; k k Secondary  radial  canals ; 
1 1 Tertiary  radial  canals ; g Tentacle. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  Pleurobrachia.  a Mouth  ; b Digestive  cavity  ; c Fun- 
nel; d d Paragastric  canals;  e e Apical  canals  ;/Ctenophoral  canals  ; g Tentacle  ; 
h Ctenocyst.  (After  Huxley.) 

form  oesophagus  ( b ),  the  lower  part  of  which  is  provided 
with  brown  cells,  supposed  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a liver. 
The  gullet  opens  below  into  a shorter  and  wider  cavity  ( c ), 
termed  the  “funnel,”  from  which  two  canals  diverge  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  organism,  to  open  at  the 
“ apical  pole.”  These  canals  are  known  as  the  “ apical  canals  ” 
(e),  and  their  apertures  as  the  “apical  pores.”  From  the 
funnel  two  other  pairs  of  canals  are  given  off.  Of  these,  one 
pair— known  as  the  “ paragastric  canals  ’’—turns  upwards,  one 
running  parallel  to  the  digestive  sac  on  each  side  (if),  and 
“terminating  csecally  before  quite  reaching  the  oral  extremity. 
The  second  pair  of  canals  (/) — the  so-called  “radial  canals 
branch  otf  from  the  funnel  laterally,  each  dividing  into  two, 
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and  then  again  into  two,  as  they  proceed  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  body.  Thus  the  two  “ primary  ” radial  canals  produce 
four  “ secondary  ” canals  (k),  and  these,  in  turn,  give  rise  to 
eight  “tertiary”  radial  canals  (/),  which  finally  terminate  by 
opening  “at  right  angles  into  an  equal  number  of  longitudinal 
vessels,  the  ‘ctenophoral’  canals  (/),  whose  course  coincides 
with  that  of  the  eight  locomotive  bands.  These  canals  end 
caecally  both  at  their  oral  and  apical  extremities”  (Greene). 
The  whole  of  this  complex  canal-system  is  lined  by  a ciliated 
endoderm,  and  a constant  circulation  of  the  included  nutrient 
fluid  is  thus  maintained. 

Immediately  within  the  apical  pole  is  situated  a small  cyst 
or  vesicle,  supposed  to  be  an  organ  of  sense,  and  termed  the 
“ ctenocyst  ” (h).  In  structure  the  “ctenocyst”  consists  of  a 
spherical  vesicle,  lined  with  a ciliated  epithelium,  and  filled 
with  a clear  fluid,  which  contains  mineral  particles,  probably  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Just  beneath  the  ctenocyst  is  a cellular  mass 
(“  otolith-plate  ”)  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  of  a nervous 
nature.  The  reproductive  organs  of  Pleurobrachia  are  in  the 
form  of  folds,  containing  either  ova  or  spermatozoa,  and  situ- 
ated beneath  the  endodermal  lining  of  the  ctenophoral  canals, 
one  on  each  side. 

The  embryo  Pleurobrachia  is  at  first  rudely  cylindrical  in 
form,  a belt  of  cilia  passing  round  the  middle  of  its  body. 
This  soon  breaks  up  into  two  lateral  groups,  which  eventually 
disappear  altogether.  The  primitive  ctenophores  are  four  in 
number,  each  ultimately  breaking  up  into  two. 


As  regards  the  homologies  between  Actinia  and  Pleurobrachia,  the 
following  may  be  quoted  from  Professor  Greene : — 

“If  now  a comparison  be  made  between  this  nutrient  system”  (the 
canal-system  of  the  Ctenophora ) “and  that  of  Actinia,  the  digestive  sacs 
of  the  two  organisms  are  clearly  seen  to  correspond  in  form,  in  relative 
size,  and  mode  of  communication  with  the  somatic  cavity.  The  funnel 
and  apical  canals  of  Pleurobrachia,  though  more  distinctly  marked  out, 
are  the  homologues  of  those  parts  of  the  general  cavity  which  in  Actinia 
are  central  in  position,  and  underlie  the  free  end  of  the  digestive  sac.  So 
also  the  paragastric  and  radial  canals  may  be  likened  to  those  lateral 
portions  of  the  somatic  cavity  of  Actinia  which  are  not  included  between 
the  mesenteries.  Lastly,  the  ctenophoral  canals  of  Pleurobrachia  and  the 
somatic  chambers  of  Actinia  appear  to  be  truly  homologous,  the  chief 
difference  between  the  two  forms  being,  that  while  in  the  latter  the  body- 
chambers  are  wide  and  separated  by  very  thin  partitions,  they  are  in 
Pleurobrachia  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tubes  ; the  mesenteries  which 
intervene  becoming  very  thick  and  gelatinous,  so  as  to  constitute,  indeed, 
the  principal  bulk  of  the  body.”  The  “apical”  canals,  again,  by  which 
the  digestive  sac  communicates  inferiorly  with  the  external  medium,  may 
be  compared  with  the  perforation  which  is  found  in  some  of  the  Actinides 
( Cerianthus  and  Peachia ) traversing  the  axis  of  the  base  or  foot. 
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The  remaining  members  of  the  Ctenophora  conform  in  most  essential 
respects  with  Pleurobrachia,  the  most  important  differences  being  found  in 
the  canal-system.  For  purposes  of  comparison  this  system  may  be  divided 
into  four  portions  as  follows:  1.  The  “axial  system,”  consisting  of  the 
mouth,  stomach,  funnel,  and  apical  canals;  2.  The  “paraxial  system,” 
comprising  the  paragastric  canals;  3.  The  “radial  system,”  comprising 
the  primary,  secondary’,  and  tertiary  radial  canals;  4.  The  “ctenophoral 
system,”  consisting  of  the  tubes  which  run  underneath  the  locomotive  bands. 

In  Beroe,  which  is  in  other  respects  very  similar  to  Pleurobrachia,  the 
axial  system  of  canals  is  the  same  as  we  have  seen  in  the  latter.  The 
paraxial  system,  however,  consists  of  t~vo  pairs  of  paragastric  canals, 
which,  instead  of  terminating  caecally,  open  into  a circular  canal  which 
surrounds  the  mouth.  The  ctenophoral  canals,  likewise,  open  into  the  oral 
vessel,  instead  of  terminating  csecally  as  in  Pleurobrachia.  Lastly,  the  ra- 
dial system  is  not  developed,  the  ctenophoral  canals  simply  curving  round 
towards  their  apical  extremities,  and  opening  into  the  funnel  directly. 


Fig.  117. — Ctenophora.  Cestum  Veneris,  reduced  in  size. 


Amongst  the  Beroidce  the  mouth  extends  entirely  across  the  oral  ex- 
tremity of  the  body ; hence  they  have  been  termed  Eurystomata,  the  term 
Stenostomata  being  applied  collectively  to  all  the  other  Ctenophora. 

The  Beroidce  further  differ  from  Pleurobrachia  in  being  destitute  of  the 
long  tentacular  appendages  so  characteristic  of  the  latter. 

In  Cestum,  or  “ Venus’s  Girdle ” (fig.  1 17),  “elongation  takes  place  to 
an  extraordinary  extent  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  digestive  tract, 
a flat,  ribbon-shaped  body,  a foot  or  more  in  length,  being  the  result.  ” 

The  Ctenophora  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups  : — 

A.  Eurystomata. — Oral  aperture  large,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
oral  extremity  of  the  body. 

1.  Beroidce.  The  paragastric  canals  opening  into  a circumoral 

ring.  No  tentacles.  Ex.  Beroe,  Idyia. 

B.  Stenostomata. — Mouth  small  and  narrow. 

2.  Saccatce.  No  circumoral  canal ; tentacles  two.  Ex.  Pleuro- 

brachia, Eschscholtzia,  Hormiphora. 

3.  Lobatce.  Body  furnished  with  a pair  of  wing-like  oral  exten- 

sions or  lobes.  Ex.  Bolina,  Mnemia,  Eucharis,  Lesueuria. 

4.  Tceniatce.  Body  ribbon-like ; no  oral  lobes ; two  tentacles. 

Ex.  Cestum. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ECHINODERMA  TA. 

The  Echinodermata , including  the  Sea-urchins,  Star-fishes,  Sea- 
cucumbers,  & c.,  form  a very  distinctly  circumscribed  group  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  were  formerly  included  in  the  old  sub- 
kingdom Radiata.  The  distinctness  of  the  Coelenterate  type 
from  that  of  the  Echinoderms  was,  however,  conclusively  demon- 
strated by  Leuckart ; and  the  Cuvierian  classification  of  the  two 
groups  in  a common  “ Radiate  ” sub-kingdom  has  been  almost 
universally  abandoned.  On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  undoubt- 
ed relationships  between  the  Echinoderms  and  certain  of  the 
lower  groups  of  Worms  ( Scolecida ) ; and  it  was  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  on  this  ground,  to  include  both  groups  in  a com- 
mon division  of  animals  for  which  the  name  of  Anmdoida  was 
proposed.  It  appears,  however,  upon  the  whole,  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  affinities  to  regard  the  Echinodermata  as 
a distinct  primary  division  or  “ sub-kingdom,”  and  to  consider 
the  Scolecids  as  a special  section  of  the  sub-kingdom  Aunulosa. 

The  Echinodermata  may  be  defined  as  follows : — 

Simple  marine  organisms , which  are  mostly  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical when  young , but  which  in  the  adult  condition  have  this 
bilateral  symmetry  more  or  less  extensively  masked  by  a radial 
( usually  pentamerous)  arrangement  of  their  parts.  An  alimen- 
tary canal  is  present , with  or  without  a distinct  anus , separate 
from  the  proper  body-cavity.  A system  of  water-vessels , often 
communicating  directly  with  the  exterior , and  generally  connected 
with  protrusible  tubes  (“feet  ”),  is  present.  The  nervous  system 
is  radiate , consisting  of  an  oesophageal  ring  and  radiating  bratiches. 
The  integument  is  characteristically  hardened  by  the  deposition  in 
it  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  plates,  gr armies,  or  spicules. 
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The  members  of  this  sub-kingdom  are  known  commonly  as 
Sea-urchins,  Star-fishes,  Brittle-stars,  Feather-stars,  Sea-lilies, 
Sea-cucumbers,  &c. ; and  though  the  fully-grown  animal  often 


Fig.  11S.— Asteroidea.  Archaster  bi/rons,  viewed  from  the  dorsal  aspect.  Three-fourths 
of  the  natural  size.  (After  Sir  Wyville  Thomson.) 


exhibits  distinct  traces  of  bilaterality,  this  is  usually  more  or  less 
completely  masked  by  the  general  radiate  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  embryonic  Echino- 
derm  usually  shows  distinct  bilateral  symmetry.  The  outer  layer 
of  the  general  integument  (“  perisome  ”)  is  ciliated,  and  the 
inner  layer  is  more  or  less  hardened  by  the  deposition  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  form  of  plates,  granules,  or  spicules.  The 
extent  to  which  this  hardening  of  the  integument  goes  on  varies 
extremely  in  different  groups  of  the  Echinoderms.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  the  Sea-urchins,  the  body  is  enclosed  in  a continu- 
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ous  series  of  calcareous  plates,  which  are  usually  immovably 
articulated  with  one  another.  In  the  Holothurians,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  exoskeleton  is  usually  reduced  to  mere  micro- 
scopic spicules  or  plates  developed  in  the  outer  layer  of  the 
body,  only  rarely  (as  in  Psolus)  assuming  the  form  of  overlap- 
ping scales.  Not  only  does  the  integument  generally  become 
hardened,  but  lime  is  also  not  uncommonly  deposited  in  cer- 
tain of  the  internal  tissues.  Thus  portions  of  the  water-vessels 
commonly  have  calcareous  spicules  developed  in  their  walls ; 
while  calcareous  plates  or  processes  may  be  produced  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles.  The  most  important  of  these  internal 
skeletal  processes  are  arched  plates  (primitively  or  permanently 
double),  which  are  developed  above  the  main  water-vessels, 
where  they  originate  from  the  central  circular  vessel  of  the 
ambulacral  system.  In  all  cases,  the  skeletal  structures  of  the 
Echinoderms  are  composed  of  calcified  areolar  or  connective 
tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  enclose  oval  or  rounded  meshes  (fig. 
123,  B),  thus  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  an  exceedingly 
characteristic  appearance. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  all  Echinoderms  is  completely  cut 
off  from  the  general  body-cavity,  and  usually  communicates 
with  the  exterior  by  both  a mouth  and  an  anus ; but  the  latter 
opening  is  wanting  in  the  Ophiuroids  and  in  certain  Star-fishes. 
The  alimentary  tube  may  be  straight  or  convoluted ; and  it 
may  give  off  (as  in  Star-fishes)  lateral  diverticula,  which  have 
a radial  disposition,  and  some  of  which  may  extend  into  the 
radiating  divisions  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

The  general  cavity  of  the  body  contains  a watery  “perivis- 
ceral fluid,”  which  may  represent  the  blood  of  higher  animals. 
In  this  fluid  float  numerous  microscopic  bodies,  some  of  which 
are  amoeboid  masses  of  protoplasm,  resembling  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles  of  Vertebrate  animals.  The  lining  of  the  body-cavity 
being  ciliated,  a circulation  is  kept  up  in  the  perivisceral  fluid, 
and  in  this  way  the  process  of  respiration  is  partially  carried 
on.  There  exists,  moreover,  in  the  Echinoderms  a system  of 
vessels  which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  corresponding 
with  the  proper  blood-vessels  of  higher  animals.  This  system 
consists  essentially  of  a circular  vessel  surrounding  the  gullet 
and  another  similar  ring  round  the  termination  of  the  intestine, 
the  two  being  connected  by  a vertical  bundle  of  vessels,  so  united 
as  to  look  like  a single  tube,  and  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
“ heart.”  Branching  vessels  are  distributed  to  various  internal 
organs,  and  the  entire  system  has  very  much  the  character  of 
the  blood-system  of  a higher  animal.  There  is,  however,  no 
certainty  as  to  the  precise  nature  and  function  of  this  system  ; 
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its  vascular  nature  being  entirely  denied  by  some,  while  it  has 
been  compared  by  others  with  the  pseudohaemal  system  of  the 
Annelides. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  of  all  Echinodermal  structures 
are  the  so-called  “ water- vessels  ” or  “ ambulacral  ” vessels. 
This  system  consists  of  a series  of  musculo-membranous  tubes 
filled  with  a watery  fluid,  and  connected  with  the  function  of 
respiration,  while  at  the  same  time  commonly  subserving  loco- 
motion. It  consists  essentially  of  a circular  vessel  which  sur- 
rounds the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  gives 
off  secondary  vessels  in  a radiating  manner.  The  “radiating 
vessels”  usually  give  off  at  right  angles  numerous  short  lateral 
tubes  (the  “ tube-feet  ” or  “ pedicels  ”) ; and  the  “ circular  ves- 
sel ” is  generally  placed  in  communication  with  the  exterior  by 
a special  canal  (“sand-canal”),  which  opens  on  the  surface  by 
a spongy  calcareous  plate  (“  madreporite  ”).  Though  com- 
monly subserving  locomotion,  the  ambulacral  vessels  are  pro- 
bably primarily  respiratory  in  function  ; and  they  not  uncom- 
monly give  off  leaf-like  or  branched  external  processes 
(“ambulacral  gills”),  which  serve  as  respiratory  organs.  In 
other  cases,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ambulacral  vessels 
are  connected  with  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Echinoderms  consists  of  a pen- 
tagonal ring  surrounding  the  gullet,  and  giving  off  radiating 
branches.  Though  nerve-cells  are  present,  these  are  not  aggre- 
gated into  definite  ganglia.  The  oral  nerve-ring  is  superfici- 
ally placed  as  regards  the  other  circum-cesophageal  rings — viz., 
the  vascular  and  ambulacral  rings — and  the  entire  nervous 
system  is  closely  connected  with  the  epidermal  covering  of  the 
oral  surface  of  the  body. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  sexes  are  distinct  in  all 
Echinoderms ; and  the  testes  and  ovaries  are  exceedingly 
similar  to  one  another.  As  regards  their  position,  the  genera- 
tive glands  alternate  with  the  radiating  nerve-cords  and  ambu- 
lacral vessels,  and  are  therefore  “ inter-radial,”  while  the  latter 
are  “radial.” 

The  process  of  development  is  sometimes  direct ; but  in  the 
typical  members  of  the  class  a characteristic  form  of  metamor- 
phosis occurs.  The  impregnated  ovum  gives  exit  to  an  ovoid 
embryo  or  “ planula,”  freely  locomotive  by  means  of  cilia, 
which  are  at  first  diffused  over  the  body,  but  which  soon  be- 
come restricted  to  transverse  bands,  or  to  definite  outgrowths 
of  the  body  (“epaulets”)  which  are  disposed  with  bilateral 
symmetry.  The  larva  or  “ pseudembryo  ” (fig.  119)  next  de- 
velops an  alimentary  canal,  with  a distinct  mouth  and  anus, 
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dividing  the  embryonic  body  into  two  bilaterally  symmetrical 
halves.  A mass  of  actively  formative  protoplasm  now  appears 
on  one  side  of  the  stomach,  within  which  are  developed  a 

circular  and  radial  tubes,  the 
whole  being  the  rudiment  of 
the  ambulacral  system  of  the 
future  Echinoderm.  A sym- 
metrical calcareous  skeleton, 
not  converted  into  that  of 
the  adult,  may  be  developed 
in  the  larva  (as  in  the  Ech- 
inoids  and  Ophiuroids),  or  it 
may  be  wanting  (as  in  the 
Asteroids  and  Holothuroids). 
The  mass  of  protoplasm, 
above  mentioned  as  devel- 
oped on  one  side  of  the  stom- 
ach, rapidly  increases  in  size, 
envelops  the  stomach,  which 
it  appropriates,  and  is  ultim- 
ately converted  into  the  adult 
Echinoderm ; the  remainder 
of  the  larva  being  absorbed 
or  cast  off  as  useless. 

The  essential  peculiarity  of 
the  development  of  the  typ- 
ical Echinoderms,  as  above 
summarised,  is  that  the  larva  possesses  provisional  organs, 
which  may  be  ultimately  absorbed  or  thrown  off,  but  which 
are  not  converted  into  the  corresponding  structures  of  the 
adult.  Thus  the  larva  of  an  Echinoid  (fig.  119)  possesses  a 
mouth  and  alimentary  canal,  which  are  not  converted  into, 
and  in  no  way  correspond  with,  the  mouth  and  alimentary 
canal  of  the  adult.  The  larva  or  “ pseudembryo,”  as  it  is 
termed  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  leads  a perfectly  indepen- 
dent existence,  and  the  true  Echinoderm  is  produced  from 
it  by  a process  of  internal  budding  or  rearrangement. 

Sir  Wyville  Thomson  has,  further,  shown  that  there  are 
various  cases  amongst  the  Echinoidea , Asteroidea,  Ophiuroidea , 
and  EFolothuroidea,  in  which  the  young  are  developed  directly 
from  the  egg,  without  the  intervention  of  a locomotive  pseud- 
embryo. In  these  cases,  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
are  brought  up,  “ within  or  upon  the  body  of  the  parent,  and 
are  retained  in  a kind  of  commensal  connection  with  her 
until  they  are  sufficiently  grown  to  fend  for  themselves.”  There 


Fig.  119. — Larva  of  Echinus  (after  J.  Miil- 
ier).  A A,  Front  arms  with  their  internal 
skeleton  ; F F,  Arms  of  the  mouth-process  ; 
B,  Posterior  side-arm ; a Mouth  ; a'  (Eso- 
phagus ; b Stomach  : b'  Intestine  ; d Cili- 
ated bands  ; f f Ciliated  epaulets  ; c Disc 
of  the  future  Echinus. 
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is  no  sort  of  organic  connection  in  these  cases  between  the 
young  and  the  parent ; but  the  young  are  often  brought  up  in 
a special  receptacle  upon  the  exterior  of  the  mother,  to  which 
the  appropriate  name  of  the  “ marsupium  ” has  been  given. 
This  viviparous  mode  of  reproduction  seems  to  obtain  specially 
among  the  Echinoderms  of  the  cold  northern  and  southern 
seas. 

The  Echinodermata  are  divided  into  seven  orders — viz.,  the 
Crinoidea,  Cystoidea,  Blastoidea,  Ophiuroidea , Asteroidea,  Echi- 
noidea, and  Holothuroidea.  Of  these,  the  first  is  to  a consider- 
able extent  extinct,  and  the  two  next  are  entirely  so ; while 
they  exhibit  certain  structural  peculiarities  which  separate  them 
from  the  other  orders.  More  particularly,  the  members  of 
these  three  orders — viz.,  the  Crinoids,  Cystoids,  and  Blastoids 
— all  possess  a dorsally-developed  jointed  calcareous  stalk, 
which  serves  to  fix  them  to  foreign  objects,  and  which  may  be 
only  temporarily  present.  From  the  presence  of  this  jointed 
stem,  these  three  orders  are  grouped  together  in  a single  great 
division,  under  the  name  of  Pelmatozoa.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Echinoids,  Asteroids,  Ophiuroids,  and  Holothuroids  are 
devoid  of  this  stalk  at  all  periods  of  development,  and  usually 
creep  about  by  the  aid  of  their  tube-feet,  with  the  oral  surface 
of  the  body  turned  downwards.  They  are  therefore  grouped 
together  in  a common  division  under  the  name  of  Echinozoa. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ECHINOZOA. 

ECHINOIDEA. 

Order  Echinoidea. — The  members  of  this  order — commonly 
known  as  Sea-urchins — are  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
a subglobose,  discoidal,  or  depressed  body , encased  in  a “ test  ” or 
shell , which  is  composed  of  numerous,  usually  immovably  co?i- 
necied,  calcareous  plates.  The  bitestine  is  convoluted,  and  there 
is  a distinct  anus.  The  sexes  are  distmet,  and  the  larva  is  plutei- 
form,  and  has  a calcareous  skeleton.  As  regards  their  general 
anatomy,  the  “ test  ” of  the  Echinoidea  is  composed  of  numer- 
ous calcareous  plates,  which  are  generally  firmly  united  to 
one  another  by  their  edges,  in  such  a manner  that  the  body 
of  the  animal  is  enclosed  in  an  immovable  box.  In  the  singu- 
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lar  Urchins,  however,  which  constitute  the  family  of  the  Echi- 
nothuridce , the  plates  of  the  test  overlap  one  another  in  an 
imbricating  manner,  so  that  the  shell  becomes  quite  flexible ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Palaeozoic  Echinoids. 
In  all  living  Sea-urchins,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  ex- 
tinct forms,  the  test  is  composed  of  twenty  meridional  rows  of 
plates,  arranged  in  ten  alternating  zones  (fig.  120,  A),  which 


Fig.  120.  — Morphology  of  Echinoidea.  A,  Young  specimen  of  S/rongy locentrotus 
Drobachicnsis , viewed  from  above.  B,  Small  portion  of  the  test  of  the' same,  magni- 
fied. C,  Summit  of  the  test  of  Echinus  csculentus , magnified.  D,  Clyficastcr  sicbde- 
pressus,  viewed  from  above,  showing  the  petaloid  ambulacra.  E,  Spine  of  Poroci- 
da.rispurpura.ta.  F,  Pedicellaria  of  Toxopncustcs  lividus.  a a Ambulacral  areas  ; 
i i Interambulacral  areas  ; g Genital  plate  ; o Ocular  plate  ; m Madreporiform 
tubercle  ; p Membrane  surrounding  the  anus.  (Figs.  A,  B,  and  D are  after  A. 
Agassiz.) 

typically  pass  from  one  pole  of  the  shell  to  the  other,  and 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  two  similar  rows  of  plates.  Five 
of  these  double  rows  are  composed  of  large  plates,  which  are 
not  perforated  by  any  apertures  (fig.  120,  A and  B,  i)  ■ the 
zones  formed  by  these  imperforate  plates  being  termed  the 
“interambulacral  areas.”  The  other  five  double  rows  of 
plates  alternate  regularly  with  the  former,  and  are  termed  the 
“ ambulacral  areas,”  or  “ poriferous  zones.”  Each  of  these 
zones  (fig.  120,  A and  B,  a)  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  small 
plates,  which  are  perforated  by  minute  apertures  for  the  emis- 
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sion  of  the  “ ambulacral  tubes,”  or  “ tube-feet.”  In  one  great 
group  of  the  Echinoids,  the  poriferous  zones  pass  from  the 
centre  of  the  base  of  the  shell  to  its  summit,  when  they  are 
said  to  be  “perfect”  ( ambulacra  perfecta)  or  “simple.”  In 
another  great  group  the  poriferous  zones  are  not  thus  con- 
tinuous from  pole  to  pole,  but  simply  form  a kind  of  rosette 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  shell.  In  these  cases — as  in  the 
common  Heart  - urchins  — the  ambulacral  zones  are  said  to 
be  “ circumscript  ” ( ambulacra  circumscripta)  or  “ petaloid  ” 
(fig.  120,  D).  Growth  of  the  test  is  carried  on  by  additions 
made  to  the  edge  of  each  individual  plate,  by  means  of  an 
organised  membrane  which  passes  between  the  sutures  where 
the  plates  come  into  contact  with  one  another.  The  plates 
of  the  test  are  studded  with  large  tubercles,  which  are  more 
numerous  on  the  interambulacral  areas  than  on  the  ambu- 
lacral (fig.  120,  B).  These  tubercles  carry  spines  (fig.  120,  E, 
and  fig.  1 21),  used  defensively  and  in  locomotion,  which  are 


articulated  to  their  apices  by  means  of  a sort  of  “ universal  ” 
or  “ ball-and-socket  ” joint.  Occasionally  a small  ligamentous 
band  passes  between  the  head  of  the  tubercle  and  the  centre 
of  the  concave  articular  surface  of  the  spine,  thus  closely 
resembling  the  “round  ligament”  of  the  hip-joint  of  man. 
Besides  the  main  rows  of  plates  just  described,  forming  the 
so-called  “corona,”  other  calcareous  pieces  go  to  make  up  the 
test  of  an  Echinus.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a coriaceous 
peristomial  membrane,  which  contains  a series  of  small  cal- 
careous pieces,  known  as  the  “ oral  plates  ” ; whilst  a corre- 
sponding series  of  “ anal  plates  ” is  found  in  the  membranous 
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space  or  “periproct”  (fig.  120,  C,  p)  surrounding  the  opposite 
termination  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Surrounding  the  aperture 
of  the  anus  at  the  summit  of  the  test  is  the  “apical  disc,”  com- 
posed of  the  so-called  genital  and  ocular  plates  (fig.  120,  C). 
The  “ genital  plates  ” are  five  large  plates  of  a pentagonal 
form,  each  of  which  is  perforated  by  the  duct  of  an  ovary  or 
testis.  One  of  the  genital  plates  is  larger  than  the  others,  and 
supports  a spongy  tubercle,  perforated  by  many  minute  aper- 
tures, like  the  rose  of  a watering-pot,  and  termed  the  “ madre- 
porite  ” or  “ madreporiform  tubercle”  (fig.  120,  C,  m).  In 
some  cases,  this  tubercle  is  not  connected  with  one  of  the 
genital  plates,  but  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apical  disc. 
The  genital  plates  occupy  the  summits  of  the  interambulacral 
areas.  Wedged  in  between  the  genital  plates,  and  occupying 
the  summits  of  the  ambulacral  areas,  are  five  smaller,  heart- 
shaped,  or  pentagonal  plates,  known  as  the  “ ocular  plates,” 
each  being  perforated  by  a pore  giving  exit  to  an  unpaired 
tentacle,  which  carries  no  sucker  at  its  end,  and  terminates  a 
radiating  ambulacral  vessel.  This  “ocular  tentacle”  is  pro- 
bably an  organ  of  touch,  and  it  has  been  asserted  to  be  con- 
nected with  a minute  pigmented  body  at  its  base,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  an  organ  of  vision  ; but  the  existence  of 
this  “eye-spot”  is  denied  by  high  authorities. 

Besides  the  spines,  which  are  sometimes  of  a very  great 
length,  the  test  bears  curious  little  appendages,  called  “ pedi- 
cellariae”  (fig.  120,  F),  and  originally  supposed  to  be  parasitic. 
Each  of  these  consists  of  a stem,  bearing  two  or  three,  some- 
times four,  blades  or  claws,  which  snap  together  and  close 
upon  foreign  objects  like  the  beak  of  a bird.  Their  action 
appears  to  be  independent  of  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  their 
true  function  is  not  known ; but  they  may  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  modified  spines.  One  function  performed  by  the 
pedicellariae,  in  some  species  at  any  rate,  is  the  removal  of 
excrementitious  particles  of  food.  Such  particles,  on  being 
ejected  from  the  vent,  are  seized  by  the  pedicellariae,  passed 
on  from  one  to  another,  and  ultimately  entirely  got  rid  of. 

In  almost  all  recent  Urchins,  the  test  also  carries,  as  shown 
by  Loven,  curious  stalked  appendages,  with  button-like  heads 
covered  with  cilia.  These  so-called  “ sphseridia  ” are  supposed 
to  be  organs  of  sense— probably  of  taste. 

The  internal  skeleton  of  the  Echinoids  is  represented  by 
the  so-called  “ auriculae.”  These  are  calcareous  arches  which 
are  ambulacral  or  “ radial  ” in  position,  and  spring  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  test,  just  where  the  im- 
perfectly calcified  peristomial  membrane  begins.  Each  auricle 
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forms  an  arch  over  one  of  the  radiating  ambulacral  vessels, 
and  they  correspond,  therefore,  with  the  so-called  “ ambulacral 
ossicles”  of  the  Star-fishes. 

Though  superficially  conspicuously  “ radial  ” in  its  sym- 
metry, the  test  of  the  Sea-urchins  can  nevertheless  be  shown, 
with  more  or  less  clearness,  to  have  also  a bilateral  symmetry. 
This  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  position  of  such  an  unpaired 
organ  as  the  “ madreporite,”  and  is  more  conspicuously  exhi- 
bited in  the  “ Irregular  ” Sea-urchins  than  in  the  “ Regular  ” 
forms,  though  recognisable  even  in  the  latter.  Thus,  if  the 
test  of  a Regular  Sea-urchin  (fig.  12 1 bis)  be  viewed  from  above 


Fig.  121  bis. — Echinoidea.  Test  of  Echinus  esculent  us,  viewed  from  above,  a One  of 
the  ambulacral  areas  ; in  One  of  the  inter-ambulacral  areas. 


while  held  in  such  a position  that  the  madreporite  is  placed 
on  the  side  farthest  from  the  spectator  and  on  his  right  hand, 
it  will  be  seen  that  facing  the  spectator  is  an  unpaired  ambu- 
lacral area  (“  radius  ”),  while  on  the  side  nearest  him  is  an 
unpaired  interambulacral  area  (“  inter-radius  ”).  A line  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  these  two  unpaired  areas  gives  a middle 
line  to  the  body,  the  structures  on  either  side  being  for  the 
most  part  symmetrically  disposed.  It  will  further  be  seen 
that  three  ambulacral  areas  (the  “ trivium  ”)  are  directed 
towards  the  side  farthest  from  the  spectator  (the  “anterior” 
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side) ; while  two  (the  “bivium”)  are  directed  “ posteriorly, 
or  towards  the  side  facing  the  spectator.  The  unpaired  am- 
bulacral  area  is  therefore  “anterior,”  and  the  unpaired  i^ter* 
ambulacrum  is  “posterior.”  In  the  “ Irregular  Sea-urchins ” 
the  bilaterality  is  still  more  marked,  the  unpaired  anterior 

ambulacrum  being  usually 
different  to  the  others  in 
form  or  size ; while  the 
anus  is  commonly  placed 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
body,  in  the  unpaired  pos- 
terior interambulacrum. 

Locomotion  in  the  Ech- 
inoidea  is  effected  in  part 
by  means  of  the  spines, 
but  principally  by  the  con- 
tractile and  retractile  “tube- 
feet  ” or  “ pedicels,”  which 
are  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  radiating  am- 
bulacral  vessels.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the 
ambul  acral  system  is  as  fol- 
lows : From  the  perforated 
“ madreporite  ” (fig.  122, 
m)  upon  the  summit  of 
the  test  there  proceeds  a 
membranous  canal,  the 
walls  of  which  are  hard- 
ened by  calcareous  depo- 
sits, and  which  is  known 
as  the  “ stone-canal  ” or 
“ sand-canal  ” ( s ).  By  this 

Fig.  122. — Diagram  of  the  ambulacral  system  Canal  Water  IS  C011A  eyed  tO 

of  Echinus  m Madreporiform  tubercle  ; s a circular  tube  (/'),  which 
Stone-canal ; r Central  oesophageal  ring  ; p / , , , 

Polian  vesicles;  a a Radiating  ambulacral  SUrrOUndS  the  CeSOphagUS, 

vessels.  Only  the  bases  of  four  of  the  radiat-  orlrl  rorctitiitoc  tU 

ing  vessels  are  shown;  and  a few  of  the  tube-  Constitutes  tne  Centre 

feet  (f),  with  their  secondary  vesicles  or  “ am- 
pullae ”(?'),  are  shown  on  one  side  of  one  of 
the  radiating  canals. 


of  the  ambulacral  system. 
The  function  of  the  mad- 
reporiform tubercle  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  permitting  the  ingress  of  water  from 
the  exterior,  but  of  excluding  any  solid  particles  which  might 
be  injurious ; and  as  its  area  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  stone -canal,  it  admits  sea-water  not  only  to  the  am- 
bulacral vessels,  but  also  to  the  body-cavity.  It  should 
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be  added,  however,  that  the  admission  of  water  to  the  body- 
cavity  through  the  madreporic  tubercle  is  denied  by  Perrier. 
The  “ circular  canal  ” (r)  surrounding  the  gullet  is  situated 
between  the  nervous  and  blood  - vascular  rings,  and  gives 
off  five  branches — the  “radiating  canals” — which  proceed 
radially  along  the  “ambulacral  areas”  in  the  interior  of  the 
shell  ( a a).  In  this  course  they  give  off  numerous  short 
lateral  tubes — the  “tube-feet” — which  pass  through  the 
“ ambulacral  pores  ” to  gain  the  exterior  of  the  test,  and  ter- 
minate in  suctorial  discs.  Besides  the  radiating  ambulacral 
canals,  there  are  connected  with  the  circular  canal  five  special 
membranous  reservoirs  (p  p),  known  as  the  “ Polian  vesicles  ” 
(1 ampulla  Polia?ue).  The  ambulacral  tubes,  or  tube-feet,  can 
be  protruded  at  the  will  of  the  animal  through  the  pores  which 
perforate  the  ambulacral  areas,  and  can  be  again  retracted. 
By  means  of  these  locomotion  is  effected,  the  tube-feet  being 
capable  of  protrusion  to  a length  greater  than  that  of  the 
longest  spines  of  the  body.  The  mechanism  by  which  the 
tube  - feet  are  protruded  and  retracted  is  as  follows : Each 
tube-foot,  shortly  after  its  origin,  gives  rise  to  a secondary 
lateral  branch,  which  terminates  in  a vesicle.  These  vesicles 
or  “ampulke”  ( v ) are  provided  with  circular  muscular  fibres, 
by  the  contraction  of  which  their  contained  fluid  is  forced  into 
the  tube-feet,  which  are  thus  protruded.  Retraction  of  the 
ambulacral  tubes  is  effected  by  proper  muscular  fibres  of 
their  own,  which  expel  again  the  fluid  which  has  been  forced 
into  them  by  the  ampulke.  The  terminations  of  the  tube-feet 
contain  in  many  forms  a calcareous  rosette,  often  with  a cal- 
careous ring  below  it,  whilst  the  walls  of  the  tube-feet  are  fur- 
nished with  calcareous  spicules. 

The  total  area  over  which  the  tube-feet  can  be  protruded 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  “ambulacral”  or  “por- 
iferous” zones  of  the  test  are  developed.  In  the  typical  or 
“Regular”  Sea-urchins,  the  ambulacral  areas  are  “perfect,” 
and  extend  from  pole  to  pole;  whereas  in  the  so-called 
“Irregular”  Urchins  (such  as  the  Heart-urchins  and  Cake- 
urchins)  the  ambulacra  are  “ interrupted,”  only  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  ambulacral  zones  being  regularly  poriferous. 
Moreover,  in  such  forms  the  tube-feet  are  dissimilar;  some, 
placed  on  the  ventral  surface,  having  suctorial  discs,  while 
others  are  tactile,  and  others,  again,  are  leaf-like,  and  are 
branchial  in  function. 

As  regards  the  digestive  system,  the  mouth  is  typically 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  base  ; but  it  may  be  excentric ; 
and  in  one  singular  living  form  (. Lesha ) it  is  protected  by 
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valvular  calcareous  plates.  Some  forms  have  the  mouth  tooth- 
less, but  others  possess  a complicated  masticating  apparatus. 
In  Echinus  this  consists  of  five  long,  calcareous,  rod-like  teeth, 
which  perforate  five  triangular  pyramids,  the  whole  forming  a 
singular  structure,  known  as  “ Aristotle’s  Lantern  ” (fig.  123,  C). 


Fig.  123. — A,  The  masticatory  apparatus  of  an  Echinoid  ( Toxopncustes  lividus),  viewed 
from  above,  with  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  attached  to  it : a (Esophagus ; b 
Heart,  with  the  sand-canal  ( c ) in  a groove  on  one  side;  d The  summit  of  the  masti- 
catory apparatus,  with  some  of  the  muscles  ( e ) of  the  same.  B,  Minute  structure 
of  one  of  the  plates  of  the  test  of  an  Echinus  (greatly  magnified),  showing  the  calci- 
fied areolar  tissue.  C,  The  masticatory  apparatus  of  Echinus  esculent  us,  viewed 
from  the  inside  and  laterally,  as  seen  in  place : f f Peristomial  margin  of  the  cor- 
ona ; g g Two  of  the  radiating  ambulacral  vessels,  with  their  rows  of  ampulla;. 


The  “lantern”  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  space  included  within  the 
five  “auriculae,”  and  consists  of  the  following  parts: — 

(1.)  Five  cutting  and  pointed  calcareous  teeth,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
which  is  compensated  for  by  the  constant  growth  of  their  upper 
or  basal  ends.  These  are  placed  vertically  within — 

(2.)  Five  folded  triangular  “alveoli,”  each  alveolus  enclosing  a single 
tooth.  The  position  of  the  alveoli  is  interambulacral. 

(3.)  Five  horizontal  pieces,  the  “rotulae,”  which  pass  from  one  alveolus 
to  the  next,  and  are  opposite  the  auriculae,  and  are  therefore  am- 
bulacral in  position. 

(4.)  Five  spring-like  “compass-pieces”  or  “ radii,”  which  pass  from  the 
apices  of  the  rotulae  upwards  and  outwards,  and  bifurcate  at  their 
extremities. 

All  the  above  parts  are  set  in  motion  by  a complicated  series  of  striated 
muscles,  by  which  they  are  alternately  approximated  and  separated. 
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The  mouth  conducts  by  a pharynx  and  a tortuous  oesophagus 
to  a stomach,  opening  into  a convoluted  intestine,  which  winds 
round  the  interior  of  the  shell,  and  terminates  in  a distinct 
anus.  The  mouth  is  always  situated  at  the  base  of  the  test, 
and  may  be  central,  subcentral,  or  altogether  excentric  in 
position.  The  anus  varies  considerably  in  its  position,  being 
usually  situated  within  the  apical  disc,  and  surrounded  by 
the  genital  and  ocular  plates,  when  the  test  is  said  to  be 
“regular.”  Sometimes,  however,  the  anal  aperture  is  with- 
out the  apical  disc,  and  is  removed  to  some  distance  from 
the  genital  plates,  when  the  test  is  said  to  be  “ irregular.” 
In  this  last  case,  the  anus,  instead  of  being  apical,  is  marginal 
or  submarginal.  The  convolutions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  test  by  a delicate  mesentery  ; 
the  surface  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lining-membrane 
of  the  shell,  is  richly  ciliated,  and  subserves  the  purposes  of 
respiration. 

The  so-called  vascular  system  consists  of  a central  fusiform 
tube  (the  so-called  “ heart  ”),  which  is  enclosed  in  a common 
sheath  with  the  sand-canal.  This  gives  off  one  vessel,  which 
forms  a ring  round  the  intestine  near  the  anus,  and  another 
which  passes  downwards,  and  forms  a circle  round  the  gullet, 
above  the  “ circular  canal  ” of  the  ambulacral  system.  Various 
secondary  branches  are  given  off,  and  the  entire  system  of  ves- 
sels has  been  compared  with  the  “ pseudohaemal  ” system  of 
the  Annelides,  while  high  authorities  have  maintained  that  it 
is  really  of  a glandular  nature. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a circular  ring,  which  sur- 
rounds the  gullet  below,  or  superficial  to,  the  “ circular  canal  ” 
of  the  ambulacral  system,  and  which  sends  five  branches  along 
the  ambulacral  spaces,  in  company  with  the  radiating  ambu- 
lacral vessels. 

The  process  of  respiration  is  carried  on  principally  by  means 
of  the  tube-feet  and  their  secondary  vesicles,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  through  the  ciliated  lining  of  the  test  and  the  mesentery, 
on  the  other  hand.  In  most  of  the  Regular  Echinoids  there 
are,  in  addition,  five  pairs  of  plumose  oral  gills,  placed  in  the 
buccal  membrane,  where  it  joins  the  lovyer  edge  of  the  corona  of 
the  test.  These  organs  are  ciliated  internally,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  body-cavity.  In  the  Irregular  Echinoids  these 
structures  are  wanting,  but  the  tube-feet  which  issue  from  the 
petaloid  ambulacral  rosette  on  the  summit  of  the  shell  (fig. 
120,  D)are  modified  to  act  as  respiratory  organs  (“ambulacral 
gills”). 

The  sexes  are  distinct  in  all  the  Echmoidea,  and  the  repro- 
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ductive  organs  are  in  the  form  of  five  membranous  sacs,  which 
occupy  the  interambulacral  areas,  and  open  on  the  exterior  by 
means  of  the  apertures  in  the  genital  plates.  In  many  of  the 
“irregular”  Echinoids  (such  as  the  “Heart-urchins”)  there 
are  only  four  genital  glands,  and  therefore  only  four  genital 
plates  in  the  apical  disc. 

As  regards  their  development,  most  of  the  Echinoids  pass 
through  a metamorphosis,  as  spoken  of  previously  in  treating 
of  the  development  of  the  class.  In  these  cases  the  larva  is 
so  unlike  the  adult  animal  that  it  was  originally  described  as 
a distinct  animal  under  the  name  of  Pluteus,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a painter’s  easel  (fig.  119).  The  larva  exhibits  bila- 
teral symmetry,  and  is  furnished  with  provisional  organs  in 
the  shape  of  ciliated  epaulets,  a skeleton  of  calcareous  rods, 
and  an  alimentary  canal.  The  adult  Echinoid  is  developed 
out  of  a portion  of  its  substance  only ; and  the  rest  of  the 
larva  is  absorbed  or  thrown  off.  In  some  Echinoids,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  the  process  of  development  is 
direct,  and  there  is  no  “ Pluteus  ” stage,  but  the  young  animal 
is  produced  viviparously,  and  simply  requires  to  grow  to  be 
converted  into  the  adult. 

The  typical  Sea-urchins  are  divided  into  the  two  great  groups 
of  the  “Irregular”  and  “Regular”  Echinoids  (or  the  Echinoi- 
dea  exocyclica  and  Echinoideci  endocyclica).  The  Irregular  Echin- 
oids have  the  anus  situated  outside  the  genital  disc,  marginal 
or  submarginal  in  position,  and  placed  in  the  unpaired  inter- 
ambulacrum. In  some  forms,  such  as  the  Shield-urchins  and 
Cake-urchins  ( Clypcastridce ),  the  mouth  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  lower  surface,  and  has  a masticatory  apparatus,  while 
five  genital  pores  are  present.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Heart-urchins  ( Spatangidce ),  the  mouth  is  excentric,  without 
any  masticatory  apparatus,  and  only  four  genital  pores  are 
present,  the  ambulacral  rosette  being  similarly  four  - leaved. 
The  test  in  these  forms  is  generally  of  an  oblong,  heart-shaped, 
or  ovate  figure.  The  “ Regular  ” Echinoids,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  anus  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  test,  sur- 
rounded by  the  genital  disc ; the  test  is  almost  always  circular 
or  spheroidal;  and  the  mouth  is  armed  with  a complicated 
masticatory  apparatus. 

Another  singular  group  is  that  of  the  Echinothwidce , in 
which  the  test  is  “ regular,”  but  the  plates  of  both  the  ambula- 
cral and  interambulacral  areas  are  imbricated  and  overlap  one 
another,  rendering  the  test  quite  flexible.  The  existing  genera, 
Asthenosoma  (or  Calveria ) and  Phormosoma,  and  the  Cretaceous 
genus  Echi?iothuria  belong  to  this  group. 
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A fourth  group  of  the  Echinoids  is  that  of  the  Perischoechi- 
nidce , which  is  not  only  extinct,  but  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
Pakeozoic  period.  In  all  these  ancient  forms  there  is  the 
peculiarity  that  the  test  consists  of  more  than  twenty  rows  of 
plates , there  being  a multiplication  of  either  the  interambula- 
cral  or  the  ambulacral  plates,  though  there  are  still  only  five 
interambulacral  and  five  ambulacral  areas.  Thus  in  Archceo- 
cidaris,  Palcechinus,  Lepidechinus , and  Eocidaris , the  ambula- 
cral areas  agree  with  those  of  the  recent  Urchins  in  being 
composed  of  only  two  rows  of  plates ; whilst  there  are  from 
three  to  eight  or  more  rows  of  plates  in  each  interambulacral 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Melonites  and  Ol/goporus,  the 
ambulacral  areas  consist,  respectively,  of  ten  and  four  rows  of 
plates.  In  some  of  the  Perischocchinidce  the  plates  of  the  test 
are  joined  by  their  edges,  as  in  the  common  living  Urchins ; 
but  in  others  (e.  g.,  Lepidechinus ) the  plates  overlap  in  an  im- 
bricating manner,  as  in  the  recent  Echinothuridce , and  the  test 
thus  becomes  flexible. 

A fifth  group  must  be  constituted  for  the  singular  Echinoids 
which  Zittel  has  termed  the  Bothrocidaridce.  In  these  the  test 
consists  of  only  fifteen  rows  of  plates,  each  ambulacral  area 
being  reduced  to  a single  row.  The  only  known  forms  are 
found  in  the  Ordovician  Rocks. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space , the  Echinoids  have  an 
extremely  wide  bathymetrical  range,  extending  from  between 
tide-marks  to  almost  the  greatest  depths  which  have  yet  been 
explored  by  the  dredge.  Various  forms  (such  as  the  Toxop- 
neustes  lividus  of  our  own  country)  have  the  habit  of  hollowing 
out  cavities  for  themselves  in  the  solid  rock,  in  which  they 
spend  their  existence.  Many  of  the  “Irregular”  Urchins  live 
buried  in  sand  or  mud. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  Echinoids  range 
from  the  Ordovician  period  to  the  present  day.  Most  of  the 
Palaeozoic  Urchins  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Perischocchinidce , 
the  two  principal  genera  being  Archceocidaris  and  Palcechinus , of 
which  the  latter  ranges  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous, 
while  the  former  is  solely  found  in  Carboniferous  strata.  Melo- 
nites  and  Oligoporus  are  exclusively  Carboniferous ; and  Lepi- 
dechinus and  Eocidaris  are  principally  so,  though  both  com- 
mence their  existence  in  the  Devonian.  The  only  known 
Secondary  types  of  the  Perischocchinidce  are  the  1 riassic  genera 
Anaulocidaris  and  Tiarechinus ; and  no  Tertiary  or  recent  ex- 
amples of  this  group  are  known  to  exist. 

Most  of  the  Secondary  and  all  the  Tertiary  Echinoidea  re- 
semble those  now  living  in  being  composed  of  not  more  than 
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twenty  rows  of  calcareous  plates.  The  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous 
rocks  are  especially  rich  in  forms  belonging  to  this  order, 
many  genera  being  peculiar ; but  the  number  of  forms  is  too 
great  to  permit  of  any  selection. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  singular  genus 
Echinothuria , with  its  flexible  test,  the  predecessor  of  the  living 
Asthenosovia  and  Phormosoma , is  found  in  the  Chalk. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ASTEROIDEA  AND  OPHIUROIDEA. 

Order  Asteroidea  ( Stellerida ). — This  order  comprises  the 
ordinary  Star-fishes,  and  is  defined  by  the  following  characters  : 
— The  body  (fig.  124)  is  star-shaped  or  pentagonal , and  consists 


Fig.  124.— Astrofecten  irregularis,  viewed  from  the  upper  surface;  m Madreporite. 

of  a central  body  or  “disc,”  surrounded  by  five  or  more  lobes  or 
“ arms,”  or  “ rays,”  which  radiate  from  the  body , are  hollow,  and 
contain  prolongations  of  the  viscera.  The  body  is  not  enclosed 
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in  an  immovable  box,  as  in  the  EcAinoidea,  but  the  integument 
(“ perisome”)  is  coriaceous , and  is  strengthened  by  irregular  cal- 
careous plates , or  studded  by  calcareous  spines.  No  dental  appar- 
atus is  present.  The  mouth  is  inferior , and  central  in  position ; 
the  anus  either  absent  or  dorsal.  The  arnbulacral  tube-feet  are 
protruded  from  grooves  on  the  under  surface  of  the  rays.  The 
larva  is  vermiform , and  has  no  pseudembryonic  skeleton. 

The  general  shape  of  the  body  varies  a good  deal  in  different 
members  of  the  order.  In  the  common  Star-fish  ( Asterias , or 
Uraster , rubens)  the  disc  is  small,  and  is  furnished  with  long, 
finger-like  rays,  usually  five  in  number.  In  the  Cribellce  the 
general  shape  of  the  body  is  very  much  the  same.  In  the  Sol- 
asters  the  disc  is  large  and  well  marked,  and  the  rays  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  and  are  narrow  and  short  (about 
half  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  body).  In  the  Goni- 
asters  the  body  is  in  the  form  of  a pentagonal  disc,  flattened 
on  both  sides ; the  true  “disc”  and  rays  being  only  visible  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  singular  genus  Brisuiga, 
we  have  in  some  respects  a transitional  form  between  the 
Asteroids  and  Ophiuroids,  the  arms  being  much  longer  and 
more  slender  than  is  the  case  in  the  typical  Asteroids,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  much  thicker  and  softer  than  is  the 
case  amongst  the  latter.  In  none  of  the  true  Star-fishes,  how- 
ever, are  the  arms  ever  sharply  separated  from  the  disc,  as  in 
the  Ophiuroidea , but  they  are  always  an  immediate  continua- 
tion of  it. 

The  entire  upper  surface  of  a Star-fish  is  covered  with  a 
leathery  or  coriaceous  skin,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  more 
or  less  extensively  deposited.  For  the  most  part,  the  skeletal 
structures  have  the  form  of  irregular  plates  or  ossicles,  often  so 
united  as  to  form  a sort  of  chain-armour.  Many  of  the  plates 
are  developed  into  spines,  and  some  of  these  (termed  “ pax- 
illoe  ”)  may  have  the  form  of  a basal  stem,  with  a divided  or 
brush-like  end.  The  plates  on  the  lateral  margins  of  the  arms 
(“marginal  plates”)  are  often  specially  developed,  and  the 
arnbulacral  grooves  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  arms  are  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  a row  of  “ adambulacral  ” plates  (fig.  125). 
“ Pedicellariee  ” are  usually  abundantly  developed,  and  generally 
consist  of  a short  stem  carrying  a pair  of  pincer-like  blades. 

The  dorsal  surface  shows  the  striated  “ madreporite  ” (some- 
times more  than  one),  which  is  placed  in  the  angle  between 
two  rays  (fig.  124,  ni).  When  the  Star-fish  is  held  in  such  a 
position  that  the  madreporite  is  turned  towards  the  spectator 
(as  in  fig.  124),  it  will  be  seen  that  an  unpaired  ray  is  directed 
away  from  the  spectator,  and  an  unpaired  interradius  towards 
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him.  Three  rays  (“trivium”)  are  turned  forwards,  and  two 
rays  ( bivium ) backwards;  and  a line  bisecting  the  madreporite 
and  the  unpaired  ray  gives  a middle  line  to  the  body.  Also 
upon  the  upper  surface,  a little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line, 
may  be  found  the  minute  aperture  of  the  anus ; but  this  is 
wanting  in  some  cases  (in  the  genera  Astropecten , Ctenodiscus, 
and  Luidia). 

On  the  lower  surface  of  the  body  of  a Star-fish  is  seen  the 
centrally-placed  mouth,  from  which  radiate  a series  of  deep 
grooves  (“ambulacral  grooves”),  one  of  which  runs  along  the 
under  surface  of  each  ray  to  its  extremity.  These  grooves 
lodge  the  radiating  ambulacral  vessels,  with  their  tube -feet, 
and  the  radiating  nerve-cords,  and  they  are  not  covered  in- 
teriorly by  the  integument.  On  the  other  hand,  as  will  be 
subsequently  pointed  out  in  greater  detail,  they  are  bounded 
superiorly  by  an  internal  skeleton  (figs.  125  and  126)  composed 


Fig.  125.  —Diagram  of  the  cross-section  of  an  arm  of  Astcrias  ( Uraster ) rubens  ( \fter 
P.  Herbert  Carpenter.)  On  the  left  side  the  section  is  supposed  to  pass  between 
two  of  the  ambulacral  ossicles,  but  on  the  right  side  through  one  of  them  (no)  ng 
Ambulacral  groove  ; n Radial  nerve ; b Radial  blood-vessel  ; 7u  Radiating  ambu- 
lacral vessel  ; a One  of  the  ampullae  ; t One  of  the  tube-feet ; ap  One  of  the 
adambulacral  plates;  sp  Marginal  spines;  pax  Compound  spines  (“  paxilhe  ”)  ■ 
ov  Ovary  ; gp  Genital  pore ; gv  Genital  blood-vessel ; br  Respiratory  tubes 
(“dermal  branchiae”)  of  dorsal  integument;  pc  Pyloric  caeca. 


of  two  longitudinal  rows  of  movable  calcareous  plates,  termed 
the  “ ambulacral  ossicles  ” (or  “ vertebral  ossicles  ”).  By  means 
of  these  ambulacral  ossicles,  the  ambulacral  grooves  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  cavities  of  the  arms  themselves,  these  containing 
certain  of  the  internal  viscera,  and  being  in  reality  direct  pro& 
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longations  of  the  body.  The  only  structures  which  pass  from 
the  cavity  of  the  ray  to  the  ambulacral  groove  are  the  “ am- 
pullae ” (fig.  125,  a),  which  lie  inside  the  arm,  and  become 
connected  with  the  tube-feet  by  means  of  minute  pores  between 
successive  pairs  of  ambulacral  ossicles. 

As  regards  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  Star-fishes,  the  cen- 
trally-placed mouth  is  toothless,  and  leads  into  a large  dis- 
tensible and  protrusible  stomach,  which  gives  off  five  wide 
folded  lateral  pouches,  the  position  of  which  is  interradial. 
Above  these  the  stomach  contracts,  and  then  widens  into  a 
pentagonal  space  which  gives  origin  to  five  bifurcated  radial 
cteca  of  great  length.  These  are  known  as  the  “ pyloric 
cteca”  or  “hepatic  caeca,”  and  extend  into  the  cavities  of  the 
arms  (fig.  125,  pc)  \ each  consisting  of  a basal  stem  which 
divides  into  two  long  branches,  these  in  turn  giving  off  lateral 
branches  which  carry  secreting  follicles.  The  pyloric  aeca 
are  filled  with  a brownish  fluid,  and  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  liver.  The  stomach  terminates  in  a short  intestine,  which 
usually  ends  in  a minute  dorsally-placed  anus.  The  intestine 
may  give  off  short  inter-radial  caeca,  the  number  of  which 
varies  in  different  Star-fishes. 

The  ambulacral  system  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
Echinoids,  and  is  connected  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  a 
dorsally-placed  “ madreporite,”  two,  three,  or  more  of  these 
being  occasionally  present.  The  madreporite  admits  the  water 
to  the  short  “ stone-canal,”  which  opens  into  the  circular  vessel 
surrounding  the  gullet.  The  circular  canal  carries  five  simple 
or  divided  “ Polian  vesicles,”  and  gives  off  the  radiating  ambu- 
lacral vessels.  These  run  in  the  roof  of  the  deep  ambulacral 
grooves,  immediately  below  the  chain  of  ambulacral  ossicles 
(fig.  125,  w),  and  their  number  varies  with  the  number  of  the 
arms.  Each  radiating  vessel  gives  off  two  or  four  rows  of 
cylindrical  tube-feet  or  pedicels,  the  ends  of  which  are  sucker- 
like (fig.  125,  t ),  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  that  the  Star-fishes 
creep  about,  mouth  downwards.  Some  forms  have  conical 
tube-feet  which  do  not  terminate  in  suctorial  discs.  The  tube- 
feet  are  protruded  by  means  of  “ampullae,”  which  spring  from 
their  bases,  and  pass  through  pores  between  successive  pairs  of 
ambulacral  ossicles,  so  as  to  gain  the  cavities  of  the  arms  (fig. 
125,  a).  The  ampullae,  therefore,  form  a double  row  of  mem- 
branous sacs  which  lie  above  the  chain  of  ambulacral  ossicles, 
while  the  radiating  vessel  and  tube-feet  are  below  the  same. 

Tt  follows  from  the  above  that  there  are  no  structures  in  the  Star-fishes 
which  correspond  with  the  perforated  ambulacral  (dates  of  the  Echinoids. 
This  is  at  once  evident  on  examining  a section  of  the  arm  of  a Star-fish, 
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from  which  the  soft  parts  have  been  removed  (fig.  126).  In  such  a section 
the  ambulacral  ossicles  ( a a ) are  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  surface, 
united  movably  along  the  middle  line  by  their  inner  extremities.  They 


Fig.  126. — Section  of  the  ray  of  Asterias  {U raster)  rubens.  a a Ambulacral  ossicles 

b Position  of  the  ambulacral  vessel  ; c c Plates  of  the  external  skeleton ; n Nerve- 

cord.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  tube-feet  proceeding  from  the  ambulacral  vessel. 

are  so  placed  as  to  form  a kind  of  elongated  pent-house,  and  immediately 
beneath  the  line  where  the  ossicles  of  one  side  are  united  to  those  of  the 
other  side  is  placed  the  radiating  ambulacral  vessel  ( b ).  Superficial  to 
this,  again,  is  the  nerve-cord ; so  that  the  whole  chain  of  ambulacral 
ossicles  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  thus 
clearly  an  internal  skeleton.  The  tube-feet,  therefore,  do  not  pass  through 
any  part  of  the  skeleton  on  their  way  to  the  surface ; the  integumentary 
skeleton  being,  in  fact,  absent  along  the  ambulacral  areas.  There  is  thus 
no  representative  in  the  Star- fishes  of  the  “poriferous  zones”  of  the 
Echinoid  test.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ambulacral  ossicles  of  the  Star- 
fishes are  represented  in  the  Echinoids  by  the  “auriculae.” 

The  “ vascular  ” system  of  the  Asteroids  consists  of  an  oral 
and  an  aboral  or  anal  ring,  connected  by  a central  plexus 
(“heart”),  which  is  enclosed  in  a common  sheath  with  the 
stone-canal.  Vessels  are  distributed  to  the  genital  glands  and 
stomach,  and  the  oral  ring  gives  off  radial  branches  (fig.  125,  b), 
which  accompany  the  radiating  ambulacral  vessels  along  the 
ambulacral  grooves. 

Specialised  respiratory  organs  cannot  be  said  to  exist ; but 
the  body-cavity  is  ciliated,  as  are  the  surfaces  of  the  inter- 
nal organs,  and  respiration  is  thus  subserved.  The  lining  of 
the  body-cavity  is  also  often  protruded  through  pores  in  the 
dorsal  integument  in  the  form  of  delicate  ciliated  membranous 
tubes  or  “dermal  branchiae  ” (fig.  125,  br),  which  doubtless  act 
as  breathing- organs. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a central  pentagonal  ring, 
surrounding  the  gullet,  and  sending  band  - like  radiating 
branches  along  the  ambulacral  grooves  (fig.  125,  n).  At  the 
extremity  of  each  ray  the  nerve  becomes  connected  with  a pig- 
ment-spot or  “ ocellus,”  which  contains  lens-like  structures,  and 
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is  supposed  to  be  an  organ  of  vision.  Each  eye-spot  may  be 
surrounded  by  a circle  of  movable  spines  or  “ eyelids.”  Close 
to  the  eye-spot  is  placed  the  termination  of  the  radiating  am- 
bulacral  vessel,  in  the  form  of  an  unpaired  terminal  tentacle, 
which  carries  no  sucker,  and  is  probably  an  organ  of  touch. 

The  generative  organs  are  in  the  form  of  tubular  glands, 
which  resemble  bunches  of  grapes  in  form,  and  are  arranged  in 
pairs  in  each  ray.  They  discharge  their  products  by  genital 
pores  (fig.  125,^),  which  usually  open  in  the  angles  between 
the  arms,  generally  by  minute  sieve-like  apertures.  The  gen- 
erative glands  are  inter-radial  in  position,  though  commonly 
extending  far  into  the  cavities  of  the  arm,  below  the  pyloric 
cseca. 

In  their  development,  the  Asteroids  occasionally  show  no 
metamorphosis,  but  they  usually  present  the  same  general 
phenomena  as  are  characteristic  of  Echinoderms  generally. 
The  lame,  however,  are  not  provided  with  a continuous  endo- 
skeleton,  such  as  is  found  in  the  embryo  of  the  Echinoids  and 
Ophiuroids.  In  many  Asteroids  the  embryos  have  continuous 
ciliated  side-lappets,  and  exhibit  complete  bilateral  symmetry. 
Such  lame  are  known  as  Bipinnarm ; and  in  these,  as  in  the 
“ Pluteus  ” of  the  Echinoids,  a large  portion  of  the  primitive 
embryo  is  ultimately  absorbed.  In  another  stage  of  devel- 
opment, the  larval  Star-fish  is  provided  with  long,  slender, 
movable  processes,  when  it  is  known  as  a Brachiolaria. 

No  good  dassificatio?i  of  the  Asteroids  has  as  yet  been  estab- 
lished. In  one  group  ( Asteracanthiidcz ),  represented  by  the 
common  Astericis  ( Uraster ) rubens  of  British  seas,  the  tube- 
feet  are  in  four  rows  in  each  arm.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Sun-stars  ( Solaster ),  and  in  allied  forms,  there  are  only  two 
rows  of  tube-feet  in  each  arm.  In  the  curious  family  of  the 
A stropeciinidcc  (comprising  the  genera  Astropecten , Ctenodiscus, 
Luidia , See.),  there  are  also  two  rows  of  tube-feet  in  each  arm, 
but  these  are  conical  and  do  not  end  in  suckers,  while  an 
anal  aperture  is  wanting  in  all  except  Archastcr.  Other 
groups  with  two-rowed  tube-feet  are  the  Oreastridce  and  the 
Asterinidce , the  last  comprising  the  well-known  Cushion-stars 
( Goniastcr ) and  the  Birds’-foot  Stars  (. Palmipes ).  Lastly,  a 
transition  is  effected  between  the  Asteroids  and  the  Ophiuroids 
by  the  singular  family  of  the  Brisingidce,  in  which  the  arms 
are  long  and  rounded,  sharply  marked  off  from  the  disc,  and 
having  the  ambulacral  grooves  not  continued  to  the  mouth. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space,  the  Asteroids  have  a wide 
range,  extending  from  the  littoral  zone  to  great  depths  in  the 
sea.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  they  are  shallow-water  forms. 
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As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  Asteroids  range 
from  the  Ordovician  to  the  present  day.  In  the  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  rocks  are  many  peculiar  types  (Palczaster,  Stenas- 
ter,  Palceodiscus,  Petraster,  &c.).  In  the  later  Palaeozoic  rocks 
Star-fishes  are  not  abundant ; but  many  generic  types,  some  of 
which  still  survive,  are  known  from  the  Secondary  formations 
(such  as  Plumaster , Go?iiaster , Astropecten,  Oreaster,  Astro- 
ionium,  Goniodiscus,  &c.).  The  Tertiary  Star-fishes  are  few  in 
number,  and  belong  to  existing  generic  types. 

Ophiuroidea. 

Order  Ophiuroidea. — Body  stellate,  consisting  of  a central 
“ disc,”  in  which  the  viscera  are  contained,  and  of  elongated 
“ arms,”  which  are  sharply  separated  from  the  disc,  solid,  not 
containing  prolongations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  a?id  not  fur- 
nished inferiorly  with  ambulacral  grooves.  Larva  ge?ierally 
pluteiform,  with  a skeleton. 

This  order  comprises  the  small  but  familiar  group  of  the 
“ Brittle-stars ” and  “Sand-stars,”  often  grouped  along  with 
the  Asteroidea,  to  which  they  are  nearly  allied.  The  body  in 
the  Ophiuroidea  (fig.  128)  is  discoidal,  and  is  covered  with 
granules,  spines,  or  scales,  but  pedicellarias  are  wanting. 
From  the  body  proceed  long  slender  arms,  which  may  be 
simple  or  branched,  but  which  do  not  contain  any  prolonga- 
tions from  the  stomach,  nor  have  their  under  surface  excavated 
into  ambulacral  grooves.  The  arms,  in  fact,  are  not  simple 
prolongations  of  the  body,  as  in  the  Asteroidea,  but  are  special 
appendages,  superadded  for  locomotive  and  prehensile  pur- 
poses. Each  arm  (fig.  127)  is  enclosed  by  four  rows  of  cal- 
careous plates,  one  on  the  dorsal  surface,  one  on  the  ventral 
surface,  and  two  lateral.  The  lateral  plates  generally  carry 
more  or  less  well-developed  spines.  In  the  centre  of  each 
arm  is  an  internal  skeleton,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  space  included  within  the  integumentary  plates,  and  which 
consists  of  a succession  of  separate  quadrate  joints  or  “ossi- 
cles,” which  are  articulated  together,  and  united  by  muscles. 
These  ossicles  represent  the  “ambulacral  ossicles”  of  the 
Star-fishes  ; but  each  of  them  is  composed  of  two  lateral  ossi- 
cles immovably  united  in  the  middle  line,  and  not  movably 
joined  together,  as  in  the  Asteroids.  Immediately  below  the 
chain  of  ambulacral  ossicles  runs  the  radiating  ambulacral 
vessel  (fig.  127,  w),  and  underneath  that  again  are  the  radial 
blood-vessel  and  nerve-cord  ( b and  n).  The  radiating  ambu- 
lacral vessel  gives  off  the  tube-feet,  but  the  ambulacral  grooves, 
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instead  of  being  open  as  in  Star-fishes,  are  closed  in  inferiorly 
by  the  ventral  arm-plates.  Hence  the  tube-feet  can  only  reach 
the  exterior  through  pores  placed  between  the  lateral  and 
ventral  plates  of  the  arm.  The  cross-section  of  the  arm  (fig. 
127)  shows  this  further  important  distinction  between  the 
Ophiuroids  and  the  Asteroids — viz., 
that  in  the  former  there  is  no  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  body-cavity  lying  above 
the  chain  of  ossicles,  and  containing 
prolongations  of  the  internal  organs, 
such  as  occur  in  the  latter. 

The  mouth  in  the  Ophiuroids  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  is  surrounded 
with  a complicated  system  of  plates, 
some  of  which  have  been  spoken  of  as 
“ teeth,”  though  they  can  hardly  have 
any  masticatory  function.  The  mouth 
opens  directly  into  a wide  membranous 
stomach,  but  there  is  no  intestine,  and 
therefore  necessarily  no  anus,  while 
the  stomach  gives  off  no  lateral  di- 
verticula. 

The  vascular  system  is  built  upon 
the  same  type  as  in  the  Asteroids, 
consisting  of  an  oral  and  an  aboral 
ring,  united  by  an  intervening  plexus, 
which  is  enclosed  in  a common  sheath 
with  the  stone -canal.  Radial  blood-vessels  (fig.  127,  b)  also 
accompany  the  radiating  nerves  and  ambulacral  tubes.  The 
nervous  system  has  the  same  form  as  in  the  Asteroids. 

The  ambulacral  system  is  constructed  upon  essentially  the 
same  plan  as  in  the  Asteroids  and  Echinoids,  but  its  place  as 
a locomotive  apparatus  is  taken  by  the  arms.  The  madre- 
porite  is  placed  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  con- 
fluent with  one  of  the  large  inter-radial  plates  surrounding  the 
mouth.  There  is  a short  stone-canal  leading  into  a circular 
canal,  which  carries  the  “ Polian  vesicles,”  of  which  there  are 
usually  four.  From  the  circular  vessel  are  given  off  the  radi- 
ating ambulacral  vessels,  which  run  in  the  interior  of  the  arms, 
underneath  the  chain  of  ambulacral  ossicles  (fig.  127,  w),  and 
give  out  the  tube-feet.  These  latter  are  tentacle-like,  without 
terminal  suckers,  and  the  ampulloe  are  only  represented  by 
their  dilated  bases.  The  tube -feet  nearest  the  mouth  are 
specially  modified,  and  are  used  in  feeding  as  organs  of  touch. 


it 


Fig.  127.  — Diagram  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  arm  of 
an  Ophiuroid  (slightly  al- 
tered from  Sladen).  ao 
Ambulacral  ossicle,  immov- 
ably united  with  the  corre- 
sponding ossicle  of  the  oppo- 
site side ; n Superior  plate 
of  the  arm  ; s Lateral  plate  ; 
l Inferior  plate;  n Radial 
nerve  - cord  ; b Radiating 
blood-vessel  ; w Radiating 
ambulacral  vessel ; t Tube- 
foot  ; a Ampulla. 
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The  reproductive  organs  are  placed  inter-radially,  and  their 
ducts  open  into  singular  folded  pouches,  or  “bursae,  which 
in  turn  communicate  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  slit-like 
openings  (the  “ genital  fissures  ”),  which  are  placed,  singly  or 
in  pairs,  on  the  sides  of  the  arms  inferiorly,  at  their  junction 
with  the  disc  (fig.  128,  C).  Not  only  do  these  pouches  serve 


for  the  emission  of  the  generative  products,,  but  they  also  have 
the  sea-water  admitted  into  their  interior,  and  thus  serve  as 
respiratory  organs. 

The  development  of  the  Ophiuroids  is  sometimes  direct, 
the  young  being  brought  forth  alive,  and,  in  some  cases,  being 
carried  by  the  mother  for  some  period  after  hatching  (Wyville 
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Thomson).  More  commonly  there  is  a pluteiform  embryo, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  Echinoids  in  having  a provisional 
endoskeleton.  The  embryo  (fig.  129)  is  furnished  with  long 


Fig.  129. — Pluteus paradoxus,  the  larva  of  an  Ophiuroid  ( Ophioglypha  ciliatn)  in  an 
advanced  state  of  development  (after  J.  Muller).  The  larva  shows  the  temporary 
processes  and  provisional  skeleton  of  the  embryo,  together  with  the  stellate  body  of 
the  adult. 


slender  locomotive  processes  or  arms,  and  the  adult  is  formed 
on  one  side  of  the  primitive  stomach,  the  larval  arms  and 
their  contained  rods  being  ultimately  wholly  absorbed. 

There  are  two  principal  groups  of  the  Ophiuroids,  the  typical 
forms  ( Ophiuridce ) having  simple  unbranched  arms,  the  under 
sides  of  which  are  covered  with  dermal  plates.  In  this  group 
are  the  common  Sand-stars  ( Ophioglypha , fig.  128,  Ophioihrix , 
&c.).  In  the  group  of  the  Euryalidce,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
arms  are  usually  branched,  and  have  their  lower  surfaces  cov- 
ered with  a soft  skin,  while  there  are  ten  genital  fissures.  A 
well-known  example  of  this  group  is  the  Medusa-head  Star 
( Asterophyton ),  in  which  the  arms  are  divided  from  the  base, 
at  first  dichotomously,  and  then  into  many  branches. 

The  Ophiuroids  are  widely  distributed  at  the  present  day, 
being  found  in  all  seas,  and  ranging  from  between  tide-marks 
to  great  depths.  Fossil  forms  of  the  order  are  known  to 
occur  in  rocks  as  old  as  the  Silurian  (eg.,  Protaster ). 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

P ELM  A TO  Z 0 A. 

Crinoidea,  Cystoidea,  and  Blastoidea. 

The  three  groups  of  Echinoderms  known  as  the  Crinoids,  Cys- 
toids,  and  Blastoids  agree  with  one  another  in  certain  common 
characters,  and  may  be  included  in  a single  primary  section 
termed  Pelmatozoa.  In  all  these  forms  the  body  is  fixed, 
either  permanently  or  temporarily,  by  a jointed  stem  or  pedun- 
cle developed  from  the  dorsal  surface,  the  mouth  being  placed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  In  its  fully  developed  con- 
dition, the  peduncle  has  the  form  of  a jointed  stem,  containing 
a neuro-vascular  axis  in  its  interior.  The  body  itself  is  en- 
closed in  a variously  modified  series  of  calcareous  plates, 
which  represent  the  apical  disc  of  the  Echinoids,  and  the 
upper  surface  may  be  provided  with  jointed  appendages  (the 
“ arms  ”).  The  circular  ambulacral  vessel  has  no  direct  com- 
munication with  the  exterior,  and  the  radiating  ambulacral 
vessels  (when  present)  are  respiratory  in  function,  and  are  not 
subservient  to  locomotion. 

Order  Crinoidea. — The  members  of  this  order  are  Echin- 
oderms, in  which  the  body  is  fixed , during  the  whole  or  a por- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  animal , to  the  sea-bottom  by  means  of  a 
jointed , flexible  stalk  or  peduncle , which  springs  from  the  centre 
of  the  dorsal  or  aboral  surface.  The  body  is  cup-shaped  or  dis- 
coidal,  audits  dorsal  surface  is  protected  by  a system  of  calcareous 
plates.  The  mouth  is  situated  on  the  upper  surface , generally  in 
the  centre.  From  the  margin  of  the  cup-shaped  body  spring  jointed 
flexible  appendages  or  “ arms,”  which  are  primitively  five  in 
number,  and  which  carry  lateral  jointed  processes  or  “pinnules.” 
The  upper  or  ventral  surfaces  of  the  arms  are  furnished  with 
grooves  corresponding  with  the  “ambulacral  grooves”  of  the 
Asteroids.  The  ambulacral  system  does  not  communicate  directly 
with  the  exterior,  and  is  not  connected  with  locomotion.  The 
reproductive  organs  are  situated  beneath  the  skin  in  the  grooves 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  arms  or  pinnules.  The  embryo  is 
primitively  free  and  ciliated,  but  gives  origin  to  a second  larval 
form,  which  develops  a jointed  stalk  of  attachment. 

As  the  type  of  the  Crinoidea,  we  may  take  the  common 
Feather-stars  ( Comatula  or  Antedon).  The  Feather-stars  be- 
long to  a group  of  Crinoids  which  are  known  as  “ Sessile  ” 
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Crinoids,  because  they  are  not  permanently  fixed,  but  are 
only  attached  by  a stalk  when  young.  Taking  the  common 
British  species — the  Comatula  rosacea  (fig.  130) — as  a con- 


Fig.  130. — Crinoiclea.  Comatula.  rosacea , a free  Crinoid,  viewed  from  its  dorsal 

or  aboral  aspect. 


venient  example,  the  adult  is  free,  and  the  pentagonal  disc- 
like body  gives  origin  to  five  “ arms,”  which  bifurcate  almost 
directly  so  as  to  give  rise  to  ten  long  slender  processes,  which 
are  transversely  jointed,  and  are  fringed  on  both  sides  by 
delicate  “ pinnulse.”  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  carries 
a number  of  delicate  jointed  flexible  processes  (“cirri”),  by 
means  of  which  the  animal  can  moor  itself  to  foreign  objects, 
with  the  mouth  turned  upwards.  It  can,  however,  detach 
itself  at  will,  and  swims  readily  by  an  alternate  movement  of 
the  arms  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body. 

The  dorsal  integument  of  Comatula  is  hardened  by  the  for- 
mation within  it  of  a system  of  calcareous  plates  which  form 
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the  so-called  “cup”  or  “calyx,”  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  homologue  of  the  “apical  disc”  of  the  Echinoids. 
The  central  piece  of  the  calyx  (“  centrodorsal  plate  ”)  has 
soldered  on  to  it  five  “radial”  plates,  which  represent  the 
“ ocular  plates  ” of  the  Echinoids.  Properly  speaking,  there 
should  intervene  between  the  “ centrodorsal  ” and  the  “ radial  ” 
plates  a circle  of  plates  corresponding  with  the  “genital 
plates”  of  the  Echinoids.  This  intermediate  circle  of  plates 
is  present  (as  the  so-called  “basal”  plates)  in  the  “stalked” 
Crinoids,  but  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  exterior  of 
the  calyx  in  the  ordinary  Feather-stars.  The  first  “radials” 
are  followed  by  two  other  circles  of  radial  plates  (the  “ second 
radials  ” and  axillary  “ radials  ”),  the  outermost  circle  carrying 
the  bases  of  the  jointed  arms. 

The  upper  or  ventral  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  an 
imperfectly  calcified  coriaceous  skin,  and  carries  the  aperture 
of  the  mouth.  In  Comcitula  rosacea  the  mouth  is  central,  as 
it  is  in  all  the  ordinary  Crinoids ; but  in  some  Feather-stars 
( Actinometra ) it  is  quite  excentric.  The  anus  is  usually  sup- 
ported on  a tubular  projection,  and  is  excentric  in  position. 
The  arms  of  Comaiula  rosacea  exhibit  on  their  ventral  surface 
a deep  “ brachial  groove,”  the  elevated  margins  of  which  are 
cut  out  into  minute  crescentic  respiratory  leaves,  at  the  base 
of  each  of  which  is  a group  of  three  tentacles,  connected  with 
a cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  respiratory  leaf,  and  communi- 
cating by  a common  trunk  with  the  radiating  ambulacral 
vessel.  The  floor  of  the  brachial  grooves  is  ciliated,  and 
underneath  each  runs  a radiating  ambulacral  vessel,  together 
with  a blood-vascular  trunk,  and  a peculiar  fibrillar  “ sub- 
epithelial  band,”  which  has  been  shown  to  be  of  a nervous 
nature.  In  the  centre  of  the  arm,  between  the  calcareous 
skeleton  and  the  water-vessel,  are  three  tubular  prolongations 
of  the  body-cavity.  The  middle  and  largest  one  of  these  (fig. 
13 1,  ov)  contains  one  of  the  generative  glands;  while  the 
upper  and  lower  (the  “sub-tentacular”  and  “coeliac”  canals) 
are  much  smaller,  and  permit  of  a circulation  of  water  derived 
from  the  body-cavity.  The  slender  lateral  “ pinnules  ” carried 
by  the  arms  have  precisely  the  structure  of  the  arms  themselves 
as  regards  their  internal  anatomy. 

The  ciliated  grooves  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  arms  are 
continued  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  disc  to  reach  the  sub- 
centrally  or  excentrically  placed  mouth ; and  the  animal  feeds 
upon  the  minute  organisms  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the 
water-currents  set  up  along  these  grooves.  The  mouth  opens 
into  a spirally-coiled  alimentary  tube,  which  forms  the  so-called 
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of  a circumoral  ring, 


‘•  visceral  mass,”  and  is  wholly  contained  within  the  calyx,  no 
diverticula  from  it  extending  into  the  arms. 

The  ambulacral  system  consists 
without  any  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior,  and  of  the 
radiating  ambulacral  vessels  which 
run  along  the  brachial  grooves. 

These  give  off  the  tube -feet, 
which  are  destitute  of  suckers, 
and  are  essentially  respiratory  in 
function.  The  circular  ring  com- 
municates by  five  or  more  water- 
tubes  with  the  body -cavity,  to 
which  the  sea-water  is  freely  ad- 
mitted by  minute  pores  in  the 
body-wall ; and  the  fluid  which 
fills  the  ambulacral  system  is  thus 
derived  from  the  general  cavity 
of  the  body. 

The  vascular  system  is  extraor- 
dinarily developed,  and  its  upper 
portion  consists  of  an  oral  ring, 
a central  plexus  (“heart”),  and 
of  numerous  branches  connected 
with  these.  There  is  no  aboral 
vascular  ring,  but  the  vessels  be- 
come connected  interiorly  with  a 
singular  quinquelocular  structure 
known  as  the  “chambered  organ,” 
which  is  contained  within  the 
centrodorsal  plate  of  the  calyx. 

The  chambered  organ  is  enclosed 
in  a peculiar  fibrillar  sheath,  the 
nature  of  which  will  be  spoken 
off  immediately,  and  it  sends  pro- 
longations into  all  the  arms,  along  canals  contained  within 
the  skeleton  of  the  latter,  and  also  into  the  dorsal  cirri. 


Fig.  131. — Cross-section  of  a pinnule 
of  the  Arctic  Feather-star,  magnified 
seventy-five  times.  (From  Ludwig, 
after  P.  H.  Carpenter.)  pj  Calcn-' 
reous  skeleton,  containing  the  axial 
nerve  - cord  (a)  ; ag  Ambulacral 
groove  ; n Radial  nerve ; b Radial 
blood-vessel ; w Ambulacral  vessel ; 
T,  Tentacle  ; ov  Ovary,  with  the 
sub-tentacular  canal  above,  and  the 
coeliac  canal  below;  Genital  blood- 
vessel. 


In  the  Crinoids  generally,  the  structure  of  the  vascular  system  is  much 
the  same  as  it  is  in  Comatula  up  to  a certain  point.  Occupying  the  dorso- 
ventral  axis  of  the  body  is  a lobated  structure  homologous  with  the  “heart” 
of  the  Asteroids,  and  like  it  consisting  of  numerous  closely-packed  vessels. 
Dorsally,  these  resolve  themselves  into  a central  group  (of  one  or  more), 
and  five  peripheral  vessels,  the  latter  expanding  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
calyx  into  the  five  chambers  of  the  “ chambered  organ.”  In  the  Pedun- 
culate Crinoids  the  chambers  narrow  again,  and  the  group  of  vessels  is 
continued  down  the  central  canal  of  the  column.  In  Pentacnnus,  which 
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has  cirri  at  regular  intervals,  the  five  peripheral  vessels  expand  in  each 
cirrus-bearing  joint  into  five  dilatations,  which  thus  give  rise  to  a miniature 
“ chambered  organ,”  each  chamber  of  which  gives  off  a single  vessel  to  a 
cirrus.  In  the  body,  the  vascular  axis  is  connected  with  (i)  a large  net- 
work of  vessels  round  the  alimentary  canal,  (2)  an  extensive  plexus  beneath 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  disc,  in  which  vessels  arise  that  run  out  into  the 
arms  and  enclose  the  genital  glands,  and  (3)  a plexus  of  convoluted  tubes 
depending  from  the  oral  blood-vascular  ring,  in  which  the  radial  vessels  of 
the  arms  originate  (P.  H.  Carpenter). 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Feather-stars  is  also  extraordi- 
narily developed  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  Echino- 
derms.  As  has  been  previously  seen,  there  is  found  under 
the  floor  of  each  of  the  brachial  grooves  a fibrous  nerve-band 
(fig.  13 1,  n),  which  corresponds  morphologically  with  one  of 
the  radiating  nerve-fibres  of  a Star-fish.  These  radial  nerves 
are  connected  with  a circumoral  ring,  and  appear  to  be  wholly 
sensory  in  function.  In  addition  to  these,  the  “chambered 
organ,”  above  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, is  enclosed  in  a peculiar  fibrillated  sheath,  which  has 
been  shown  by  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter  to  be  of  a nervous  nature, 
and  to  have  a motor  function.  This  fibrillated  sheath  of  the 
chambered  organ  gives  off  a series  of  radial  prolongations 
or  “axial  cords”  (fig.  131,  a),  which  occupy  a median  canal 
within  the  skeleton  of  the  arms,  and  which  are  also  con- 
tinued into  the  pinnules.  In  the  stalked  Crinoids  the  fibrillar 
nerve-sheath  is  likewise  prolonged,  along  with  the  blood- 
vessels, into  the  central  canal  of  the  column  or  peduncle. 
No  representative  of  this  peculiar  system  of  motor  nerves  is 
known  in  the  ordinary  Echinoderms. 

Though  free  in  its  adult  condition,  the  Feather-star  passes 
through  a stage  of  its  development  in  which  it  is  attached 
by  a delicate  jointed  stalk  to  some  foreign  object  (fig.  132). 
When  first  discovered  in  this  condition  it  was  supposed  to  be 
a distinct  type  of  the  Crinoids,  and  was  described  under  the 
name  of  Pentacrinus  Europeans.  The  Comatula,  therefore, 
represents  temporarily,  in  this  stage  of  its  development,  the 
permanent  condition  of  the  Pedunculate  Crinoids. 

As  regards  the  development  of  Comatula,  the  larva  is  at  first  cylindrical 
with  four  transverse  bands  of  cilia,  a hinder  tuft  of  cilia,  and  an  alimentary 
canal  furnished  with  a lateral  aperture,  its  general  aspect  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  embryos  of  certain  Annelides.  The  skeleton  of  the  calyx  is 
developed  anteriorly,  that  of  the  column  posteriorly,  the  former  being  the 
first  to  appear.  In  its  early  condition  (fig.  132)  the  calycine  skeleton  con- 
sists of  a row  of  five  “ basal  plates  ” (l>),  which  rest  below  upon  the  so-called 
“ centrodorsal  plate”  (cd),  and  are  succeeded  above  by  a cycle  of  five 
“oral  ” plates  ( 0 ),  in  the  centre  of  which  the  permanent  mouth  is  finally  de 
veloped.  Five  “radial  ” plates  (r)  are  next  developed  as  a cycle  between 
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the  oral  and  basal  plates  ; and  to  the  radials  are  rapidly  added  the  plates  of 
the  arms  proper  (the  “brachial  ” plates).  Inferiorly,  the  centrodorsal  plate 
rests  upon  a short,  jointed  column  (fig.  132,  c ),  the  lowest  plate  of  which 
is  expanded  to  form  a disc  of  attachment  ; and 
the  larva  now  passes  into  what  is  known  as 
its  “ Pentacrinus  stage.”  In  the  further  pro- 
gress of  growth  the  arms  increase  in  length, 
and  the  oral  plates  diminish  in  size  and  ulti- 
mately disappear.  At  the  same  time  the  cen- 
trodorsal plate  increases  in  size,  so  as  to  en- 
close the  basal  plates,  which  in  turn  become 
fused  with  one  another,  and  remain  only  as 
the  so-called  “rosette”  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  centrodorsal.  The  latter  also  develops 
jointed  cirri  from  its  outer  surface,  and  finally 
becomes  detached  from  the  next  joint  of  the 
column  below,  when  the  animal  enters  upon 
its  free  stage  of  life. 


As  regards  the  essential  features  in 
their  anatomy,  the  “ Stalked  ” Crinoids 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  “ Ses- 
sile” forms  of  the  group.  More  par- 
ticularly, there  is  a substantial  identity 
in  structure  in  the  two  sections  of 
the  order  as  regards  the  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
ambulacral  and  vascular  systems,  and 
the  nervous  and  reproductive  organs. 

A Pedunculate  Crinoid,  such  as  Pen- 
tacrinus  (fig.  133)  or  Rhizocritius  (fig. 

136),  consists  of  a cup-shaped  body  or 
“ calyx,”  which  encloses  the  principal 
viscera,  and  is  furnished  with  a crown 
of  pinnate  “arms,”  and  which  is  at- 
tached to  some  foreign  object  by  means  of  a stalk  or  “col- 
umn,” composed  of  a number  of  calcareous  pieces  or  “articu- 
lations.” In  some  cases  (as  in  Apiocrinus ) the  base  of 
the  “column”  is  considerably  expanded.  In  other  cases  the 
column  is  simply  “ rooted  by  a whorl  of  terminal  cirri  in  soft 
mud”  (Wyville  Thomson).  The  column  may  be  extremely 
short,  or  even  wanting,  or  may  reach  the  extraordinary  length 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  The  whole  column  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  ring-like  or  pentagonal  joints,  which  are  movably 
articulated  with  one  another,  and  are  furnished  with  special 
muscles,  the  joint  surfaces  often  having  a very  elaborate  struc- 
ture, and  the  entire  stem  possessing  in  the  living  state  a larger 
or  smaller  amount  of  flexibility.  Very  often  more  or  fewer  of 
the  column-joints  carry  lateral  jointed  processes  or 


Fig.  132. — Larva  of  Comatula 
( Antedon ) rosacea , enlarged 
(after  Sir  Wyville  Thomson). 
0 0 Oral  plates  ; r r Radial 
plates  ; b b Basal  plates  ; cd 
Centrodorsal  plate ; c Col- 
umn ; d Disc  of  attachment. 


“ cirri  ” 


Fig.  133. — Pcutacrinus  Maclcayanus,  a living  stalked  Crinoid,  slightly  enlarged. 
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(fig.  133).  Each  joint  of  the  stem  is  perforated  centrally  by  a 
canal,  which  lodges  an  extension  from  the  “ chambered  organ  ” 
and  its  fibrillar  nerve-sheath. 

The  column  carries  at  its  summit  the  cup-shaped,  pyriform, 
or  bursiform  body  of  the  animal,  which  is  termed  the  “calyx.” 
As  the  column  is  produced  from  the  aboral  pole  of  the  animal, 
it  is  the  dorsal  side  of  the  calyx  which  is  turned  downwards, 
while  the  ventral  or  oral  side  is  turned  upwards.  The  dorsal 
or  inferior  side  of  the  calyx  is  entirely  enclosed  in  a series 
of  polygonal  calcareous  plates  closely  articulated  with  one 
another,  and  having  the  following  general  arrangement  (fig. 
134).  Resting  directly  upon  the  summit  of  the  highest  joint 


Fig.  134.— Diagram  of  the  dissected  calyx  of  Rhodocrinus,  a “ dicyclic  ’ Crinoid,  viewed 
from  below  (after  Schultze).  b Under-basals;  p Basals;  r First  radials;  1 Inter- 
radials  ; a Anal  plates. 

of  the  column  is  the  basal  portion  of  the  calyx  (“basis  ’),  con- 
sisting of  a single  or  double  row  of  articulated  plates..  In 
certain  Crinoids  (“monocyclic”  forms)  there  is  only  a single 
row  of  plates  in  the  basis,  and  these  are  known  as  the  “ basals. 
In  other  forms  (termed  “dicyclic”)  the  basis  consists  of  two 
circles  of  plates,  in  which  case  the  plates  of  the  lowest  circle 
are  known  as  the  “under-basals”  (fig.  i34>  ^)>  while  the  plates 
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of  the  second  circle  are  the  “basals.”*  The  “basals”  in 
both  cases  are  inter-radial  in  position,  and  correspond  with  the 
“genital  plates”  in  the  “apical  disc”  of  the  Echinoids.  Suc- 
ceeding to  the  basals,  and  alternating  with  them,  are  two  or 
three  cycles  of  plates,  which  are  directly  superimposed  upon 
one  another  in  longitudinal  rows,  and  which  form  the  founda- 
tions of  the  arms.  These  are  known  as  the  “radials”  (fig. 
134,  r),  and  are  termed  “ primary  radials,”  “ secondary  radials,” 
and  “ tertiary  radials,”  according  to  their  distance  from  the 
basals.  The  last  radial  plates,  or  those  furthest  from  the 
column,  give  origin  to  the  plates  of  the  arms  (“brachial” 
plates).  The  radial  plates  are  arranged  in  a series  of  vertical 
columns,  which  radiate  from  the  summit  of  the  basals  to  the 
bases  of  the  arms.  Between  the  different  columns  of  radial 
plates,  however,  there  maybe  intercalated  certain  other  smaller 
plates,  which,  from  their  position,  are  termed  “ inter-radials  ” 
(fig.  134,  i)  ; while  one  of  the  inter-radial  spaces,  corresponding 
with  the  anus,  is  usually  much  wider  than  the  others,  and  is 
furnished  with  an  additional  series  of  cal- 
careous pieces,  which  are  termed  “ anal 
plates”  (fig.  134,  a).  From  the  margins  of 
the  calyx,  where  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
surfaces  join  one  another,  arise  the  “arms” 
(fig.  133).  These  are  composed  of  numer- 
ous calcareous  joints,  movably  articulated 
together,  and  furnished  with  proper  mus- 
cles. The  arms  are  usually  primarily  five 
in  number,  but  they  generally  bifurcate 
almost  directly  after  their  origin,  and  the 
branches  thus  produced  again  subdivide,  a 
crown  of  delicate  feathery  filaments  being 
thus  formed.  The  arms  carry  on  their  sides 
delicate  jointed  filaments  or  “ pinnules  ” 
(fig-  I35)>  the  structure  of  which  repeats 
that  of  the  arms  upon  a smaller  scale.  The 
Fig.  135. — Portion  of  an  uPPer  surface  of  the  arms  and  pinnulas  is 
arm  of  piatycrinus,  covered  with  a soft  membrane,  and  below 
pinnulee.  this  are  placed  the  reproductive  organs. 

The  generative  organs  are  therefore  not 
placed  within  the  calyx,  and  it  follows  of  necessity  that  there 
is  no  generative  opening  or  « ovarian  aperture  ” in  the  walls 


* In  the  nomenclature  of  some  writers,  the  plates  of  the  dicyclic  calyx 
are  known  respectively  as  the  “basals”  and  “ parabasals  ” ; but  the 
nomenclature  of  Dr  P.  Herbert  Carpenter,  employed  above,  undoubtedly 
expresses  the  true  homologies  of  the  monocyclic  and  dicyclic  forms. 
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of  the  calyx.  The  ventral  surfaces  of  the  arms  and  pinnulse 
are  furnished  with  grooves,  which  in  the  living  species  are 
seen  to  be  covered  with  vibratile  cilia.  The  brachial  grooves 
coalesce  till  they  constitute  five  primary  grooves,  which  are 
continued  from  the  bases  of  the  arms  to  the  mouth.  The 
action  of  the  cilia  gives  rise  to  a constant  current  of  sea- 
water, bearing  organic  matter  in  suspension  ; and  this  current 
proceeds  from  the  brachial  grooves  to  the  mouth.  In  this 
way  the  animal  obtains  its  food.  As  the  bases  of  the  arms 
are  separated  from  the  mouth  by  an  intervening  space,  it 
follows  that  the  brachial  grooves  are  continued  over  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  calyx,  till  they  reach  the  oral  opening. 

In  all  the  living  and  in  many  extinct  forms  of  Crinoids,  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  calyx,  usually  covered  by  a leathery  skin 
with  scattered  calcareous  ossicles  or  plates,  exhibits  the  central 
or  sub-central  aperture  of  the  mouth,  to  which  the  ciliated 
brachial  grooves  converge.  It  also  shows  the  excentrically- 
placed  anus,  often  supported  upon  a tubular  projection,  or 
“ proboscis.”  All  those  forms  which  have  been  grouped  to- 
gether by  Dr  P.  Herbert  Carpenter  under  the  name  of  Neo- 
crinoids,  have  the  mouth  and  food-grooves  thus  exposed  to 
view.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a large  number  of  forms,  mostly 
Palaeozoic  in  their  range,  the  upper  surface  of  the  calyx  is 
covered  by  a dome  of  articulated  calcareous  plates,  and  does 
not  exhibit  either  brachial  grooves  or  a mouth-opening.  The 
only  opening  which  is  seen  in  the  ventral  surface  of  the  calyx 
is  an  excentric,  often  proboscidiform,  aperture,  which  seems  to 
be  certainly  the  anus.  The  forms  which  exhibit  this  type  of 
structure  are  known  as  the  “ Palaeocrinoids  ” ; and  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  these  the  brachial  grooves  are  continued  from 
the  bases  of  the  arms,  as  covered  passages  or  tunnels,  to  a cen- 
trally-placed oral  opening,  the  whole  being  concealed  from 
view  by  the  plated  integument  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
calyx. 

As  regards  the  distributiofi  in  space  of  the  Crinoids,  the  order 
is  represented  by  comparatively  few  forms  in  recent  seas,  and 
these  have  mostly  a very  local  distribution.  The  majority  of 
living  forms  belong  to  the  sessile  division  of  the  order,  more 
than  150  species  of  Comatula  (in  the  wide  sense)  being  known, 
ranging  from  82°  N.  lat.  to  Kerguelen’s  Land,  but  most  abun- 
dant in  the  tropics.  The  different  forms  of  Comatula  have  been 
described  under  various  subordinate  types  ( Antcdon , Actino- 
metra,  Comaster , Phanogenia , &c.).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Pedunculate  Crinoids,  which  abounded  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  earth’s  history,  are  now  represented  by  fewer  than  forty 
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species,  belonging  to  some  half-a-dozen  genera  [. Pentacnnus , 
Rhizocrinus , Bathycrinus , Hyocrinus,  Metacnnus , and  Holopus ), 
ranging  from  less  than  ioo  fathoms  down  to  depths  of  2500 

fathoms.  The  most  abun- 
dant recent  Stalked  Crinoids 
belong  to  the  genus  Penta- 
crinus.  The  little  Rhtzo- 
crinns  Lofotensis  (fig.  136) 
occurs  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  is  of  interest  as  being 
a modern  representative  of 
the  Mesozoic  family  of  the 
“Pear-Encrinites”  ( Apiocrin - 
idee). 

As  regards  their  distribu- 
tion in  time , the  pedunculate 
Crinoids  attained  their  maxi- 
mum in  the  Palaeozoic  pe- 
riod, from  which  time  they 
have  gradually  diminished 
down  to  the  present  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  free 
Crinoids  are  comparatively 
modern,  and  seem  to  have 
reached  their  maximum  at 
the  present  day.  As  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  the 
older  forms  of  Crinoids  (Pa- 
laeocrinoids)  differ  in  some 
important  particulars  from 
those  which  succeeded  them. 
The  order  is  well  represented 
in  the  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  Carboniferous  rocks,  but 
especially  in  the  latter;  many 
Carboniferous  limestones 
...  , ..  _..  . , ,,  (crinoidal  limestones  and 

rig.  130. — Lrinoidea.  hhizocnnus  LoJote)isi$,  . . . . x 

a living  Crinoid  (after  Wyville  Thomson),  ClltrOChcll  TO3.rDlCS)  DClllg 

ArmT the  natural  size'  Stem ; b Calyx ; almost  entirely  made  up 

of  the  columns  and  separ- 
ate joints  of  Crinoids.  In  the  Secondary  rocks  Crinoids 
are  still  abundant.  In  the  Trias  the  beautiful  “ Stone- 
lily  ” ( Encrinus  liliiformis ) is  peculiar  to  its  middle  divi- 
sion (Muschelkalk).  In  the  Jurassic  period  occur  many 
species  of  Apiocrinus  (Pear-encrinite),  Pentacrinus , and  Extra- 
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crimis.  The  Chalk  also  abounds  in  Crinoids,  amongst  which 
is  a remarkable  unattached  form  (the  Tortoise-encrinite  or 
Marsupites). 

Of  the  non-pedunculate  Crinoidea,  which  are  a decided  ad- 
vance upon  the  stalked  forms,  there  are  comparatively  few 
traces  ; but  remains  of  forms  (such  as  Saccosoma  and  Solano- 
crinus)  allied  to  the  recent  Comatula  have  been  found  in  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  deposits. 

Order  Cystoidea. — This  order  includes  Echinoderms  in 
which  the  body  (or  “ calyx  ”)  is  spherical  or  ovate,  and  is  enclosed 
in  a case  co?nposed  of  more  or  fewer  articulated  calcareous  plates, 
which  are  usually  irregularly  arranged,  and  do  not  exhibit  perfect 
radial  symmetry.  Some  of  the  plates  of  the  calyx  are  perforated 
by  pores  or  slits,  communicating  with  internal  tubular  organs 
(“  hydrospires  ”),  the  functions  of  which  are  partly  respiratory 
and  partly  reproductive.  A jointed  column  may  be  present  or 
absetit.  The  upper  surface  of  the  calyx  shows  radiating  ambulacral 
grooves,  a central  oral  aperture,  and  a lateral  anal  (?)  opening, 
with  sometimes  a small  ovarian  (?)  opening.  Arms  are  imperfect i 'y 
developed  or  wanting. 

The  members  of  this  order  are  all  extinct,  and  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  Palaeozoic  period.  The  body  (fig.  137)  was, 


Fig.  137. — Hetniscosmites  pyri/ormis , one  of  the  Cystideans.  I he  right-hand 
figure  shows  the  upper  surface  of  the  calyx. 


typically,  more  or  less  spherical  or  pyriform,  and  was  protected 
by  an  external  skeleton,  composed  of  numerous  polygonal  cal- 
careous plates  accurately  fitted  together  and  enclosing  all  the 
viscera  of  the  animal.  The  body  was  in  most  cases  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  sea-bottom  by  means  of  a jointed  calca- 
reous “ column,”  or  peduncle,  but  this  was  much  shorter  than 
in  the  majority  of  Crinoids,  and  was,  rarely,  altogether  absent. 
Upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  were  two,  sometimes  three, 
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apertures,  the  functions  of  which  have  been  a matter  of  con- 
siderable controversy.  The  central  aperture  may  be  regarded 
as  certainly  the  mouth,  as  to  it  converge  the  ambulacral  grooves, 
which  correspond  with  the  “ food-grooves  ” of  recent  Crinoids. 
The  lateral  aperture  was  defended  in  many  cases  by  a valvular 
pyramid  of  calcareous  plates,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  was  anal  in  function.  The  third  aperture  is  of 
small  size,  and  only  occasionally  present.  It  may  represent  an 
ovarian  aperture,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain. 

The  arms  of  the  Cystideans  are  always  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, and  are  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  the  mouth. 
They  vary  from  two  to  five  in  number,  are  often  very  short, 
and  are  never  branched.  Only  in  one  form  (Comarocystites)  do 
they  carry  lateral  pinnulae. 

The  most  remarkable  organs  in  the  Cystoids  are  the  so-called 
“ hydrospires.”  These  have  the  form  of  folded  lamellar  tubes, 
which  are  suspended  in  the  body-cavity  internally,  and  com- 
municate with  the  exterior  by  pores  or  slits  in  the  plates  of  the 
test.  The  hydrospires  may  be  compared  with  the  folded  sacs 
or  “bursae”  of  the  Ophiuroids,  into  which  the  generative  ducts 
open  internally,  and  which  open  externally  by  the  slit-like 
“genital  clefts.”  Like  the  “bursae”  of  the  Ophiuroids,  the 
“ hydrospires  ” may  be  supposed  to  be  partly  respiratory  and 
partly  reproductive  in  their  function. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  Cystideans  are 
exclusively  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Palaeozoic 
series,  being  especially  characteristic  of  the  Ordovician  rocks. 
The  last  known  forms  of  the  order  occur  in  the  Devonian  rocks. 

Order  Blastoidea. — This  order  comprises  Echinoderms  in 
which  the  body  (“calyx”)  is  pyriform , ovate , or  globular , and  is 
attached  by  a short  jointed  peduncle , which  is  in  some  cases  want- 
ing. The  body  exhibits  complete  radial  symmetry,  and  is  enclosed 
in  an  ar?nour  of  articulated  calcareous  plates.  The  upper  surface 
exhibits  five  petaloid  ambulacra,  which  radiate  from  the  mouth, 
this  latter  being  superior  and  ce?itral,  and  being  concealed  by  a 
vault  of  small  calcareous  plates , as  also  are  the  a?nbulacral grooves 
thef/iselves.  Small  jointed  appendages  or  “ pinnules  ” arc  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  ambulacral  grooves.  “ Hydrospires opening 
by  five  or  ten  openmgs  placed  roufid  the  mouth,  are  present. 

The  members  of  this  order,  like  those  of  the  preceding,  are 
all  extinct,  and  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Palaeozoic  period. 
The  body  or  “ calyx”  (fig.  138)  is  generally  pyriform  or  ovate, 
and  is  enclosed  in  an  extremely  complicated  test,  the  details 
of  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  The  dorsal  side  of  the 
calyx  is  formed  by  three  “basals,”  five  “ radials,”  and  five 
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“ inter-radials  ” ; and  there  may  or  may  not  be  a short  jointed 
“ column,”  by  which  the  body  was  attached  to  the  sea-bottom. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  body  exhibits  five  wide,  petal-shaped 


Fig.  138. — Morphology  of  Blastoidea.  a Pentrcmites  pyriformis , viewed  sideways, 
showing  a portion  of  the  column  ; b Summit  of  the  calyx  of  Pentrcmites  cervinns, 
showing  the  ambtdacral  areas  and  the  apical  apertures  ; c Side  view  of  Granatocrin- 
11s  melonoides ; d Summit  of  Granatocrinus  neglect  us.  (Figs,  a and  b are  of  the 
natural  size  ; c and  d are  slightly  enlarged.)  After  Hall,  and  Meek  and  Worthen. 

ambulacra,  each  of  which  is  centrally  grooved.  These  un- 
doubtedly correspond  with  the  brachial  grooves  (“food-grooves”) 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  calyx  of  the  Crinoids,  and,  like  the 
latter,  doubtless  served  to  convey  currents  of  water  to  the 
centrally-placed  mouth.  In  perfectly  preserved  specimens, 
both  the  mouth  and  the  ambulacra!  grooves  are  found  to  be 
covered  over  with  a plated  membrane  of  small  calcareous 
ossicles.  On  each  side  of  each  ambulacral  groove  was  fixed 
a single  or  double  row  of  small  jointed  “pinnulce.”  The 
“ hydrospires,”  lastly,  have  the  form  of  folded  lamellar  tubes, 
which  are  essentially  the  same  in  structure  as  they  are  in  the 
Cystoids,  and  probably  the  same  in  function.  The  hydrospires 
of  the  Blastoids  differ,  however,  from  those  of  the  Cystideans 
in  many  important  particulars  as  regards  their  construction  and 
communication  with  the  exterior.  They  are  usually  arranged 
in  ten  groups,  connected  with  tubes  running  underneath  the 
ambulacra,  opening  externally  by  pores  on  the  sides  of  the 
ambulacral  grooves,  and  also  communicating  with  the  exterior 
by  five  or  ten  comparatively  large  openings  (“  spiracles ”)  placed 
round  the  mouth. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  Blastoids  are  not 
only  exclusively  Palaeozoic,  but  have  a limited  range,  the 
earliest  forms  appearing  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Silurian 
formation,  while  the  last  are  found  in  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone. It  is  in  the  latter  formation  that  the  Blastoids  attain 
their  maximum  development.  The  most  familiar  genus  is 
Pentremites. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HOLOTHUROIDEA. 

Order  Holothuroidea. — Vermiform  or  slug -like  Echino- 
derms,  with  a leathery  skill,  in  which  calcareous  grains,  plates, 
or  spicules  are  developed.  The  mouth  and  anus  are  more  or  less 
completely  terminal  in  position.  The  circumoral  ambulacral 
vessel  gives  off  prolongations  to  retractile  tentacles  placed  round  the 
mouth  ; and  the  madreporite  commonly  does  not  communicate 
directly  with  the  exterior.  The  larva  has  no  pseudembryonic 
skeleton. 

The  members  of  this  order  are  commonly  known  as  “ Sea- 
cucumbers,”  “ Trepangs,”  or  “ Beches-de-mer,”  and  are  the 
most  worm-like  of  all  the  Echinoderms,  presenting  consider- 
able resemblances  to  the  Spoon-worms  ( Gephyrea ).  The  body 
is  elongated  and  vermiform,  or  sometimes  slug-shaped,  often 
showing  bilateral  symmetry  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The 
mouth  and  anus  are  placed  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends 
of  the  body  respectively,  though  in  some  forms  shifted  to  some 
extent  towards  the  ventral  side ; and  the  mouth  is  surrounded 
by  a crown  of  tentacles  (fig.  139). 

There  is  no  proper  “ test,”  but  the  skin  contains  numerous 
isolated  calcareous  bodies,  of  special  forms  in  different  types. 
These  calcareous  structures  may  be  globular,  wheel-shaped, 
spicular,  anchor-shaped,  &c.,  and  in  rare  cases  (as  in  Psolus ) 
have  the  form  of  imbricated  scales,  constituting  a kind  of 
external  case.  Within  the  proper  skin  is  a muscular  layer, 
composed  of  an  outer  circular  and  an  inner  longitudinal 
stratum.  The  longitudinal  layer  is  divided  into  five  principal 
bands,  which  are  inserted  anteriorly  into  a calcareous  circum- 
oral ring,  and  each  of  which  is  longitudinally  bisected  by  a 
radiating  ambulacral  vessel  (when  this  exists)  and  by  a radial 
nerve-cord.  The  calcareous  ring  just  spoken  of  consists  of 
a series  of  plates,  generally  ten  in  number,  surrounding  the 
gullet,  of  which  five  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  with 
the  “ auriculae  ” of  the  Echinoid  test ; but  the  entire  structure 
is  very  imperfectly  developed  in  some  Holothurians. 

The  tentacles  which  surround  the  mouth  (fig.  139)  are 
retractile  hollow  processes,  containing  prolongations  from  the 
circular  ring  of  the  ambulacral  system.  The  tentacles  vary 
much  in  form,  being  sometimes  digitate  or  feather-like,  but 
being  more  usually  either  branched  in  an  arborescent  manner 
(as  in  the  Dcndrochirotce),  or  provided  with  shield-like  exten- 
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sions  ( A spidochirot <z) . In  function,  the  tentacles  may  be  con- 

sidered as  largely  connected  with  respiration. 

As  regards  the  digestive  system,  the  toothless  mouth  opens 
into  a funnel-shaped  pharynx,  which  in  turn  passes  into  the 
proper  alimentary  canal.  This  continues  with  unaltered 
width,  usually  describing  various  convolutions  in  its  course. 


Fig.  139.  — Cucnmaria  frondosa , 
showing  the  crown  of  feathery 
tentacles  round  the  mouth  and 
the  rows  of  tube-feet. 


'■  tt 


Fig.  1^0. — Holothiiroidea.  Semi-diagrammatic 
longitudinal  section  of  a Holothurian.  t 
Tentacles  ; r Calcareous  ring  at  the  base  of 
the  tentacles  ; p Polian  vesicle  ; s Sand- 
canal  ; tit  Alimentary  canal;  g Duct  of 
the  reproductive  organs ; cl  Cloaca ; a Anus  ; 
1 1 Respiratory  tree. 


to  the  opening  of  the  anus  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  In 
all  those  forms,  however,  which  possess  a “ respiratory  tree,” 
the  alimentary  canal  terminates  in  a large  muscular  chamber 
or  “cloaca”  (fig.  140,  cl),  which  opens  on  the  exterior  by  the 
anus.  The  alimentary  canal  is  connected  with  the  wall  of  the 
body  by  a delicate  membranous  “ mesentery  ” ; and  the  body- 
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cavity  is  filled  with  a watery  fluid  containing  floating  corpuscles. 
This  fluid  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  cilia  covering  the  external 
surface  of  the  intestine  and  other  internal  organs. 

The  vascular  (pseudohaemal  ?)  system  consists  of  a principal 
dorsal  and  ventral  vessel  running  along  opposite  sides  of  the 
intestine,  together  with  an  oral  plexus,  from  which  proceed 
radial  vessels ; but  in  most  cases  there  is  no  central  plexus  or 
“ heart,”  such  as  occurs  in  most  Echinoderms. 

Respiration  is  carried  on  partly  by  the  tentacles,  and  partly 
by  the  ciliated  mesentery  and  lining  of  the  body-cavity.  In 
many  Holothurians  — hence  termed  Pneumonophora  — there 
are  in  addition  two  branched  tubular  organs,  which  spring 
posteriorly  from  the  cloaca  and  extend  forwards  into  the  body- 
cavity,  constituting  the  so-called  “ respiratory  tree  ” or  “ water- 
lungs”  (fig.  140,//).  Water  is  admitted  to  the  respiratory 
tree  from  the  cloaca,  and  gains  access  to  the  body-cavity  by 
minute  pores  in  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  tree.  The  so- 
called  “ Cuvierian  organs”  are  peculiar,  thread-like,  or  tubular 
structures,  opening  into  the  cloaca  or  into  the  stem  of  the 
respiratory  tree,  and  usually  regarded  as  performing  some 
excretory  function. 

The  ambulacral  system  varies  greatly  in  its  development, 
but  the  circular  oral  ring,  with  its  branches  to  the  tentacular 
crown,  is  always  present.  In  many  Holothurians  there  is  only 
a single  “ Polian  vesicle,”  often  of  great  length  (fig.  140,  b), 
attached  to  the  circular  ring ; but  there  may  be  two,  five,  or 
many  vesicles.  The  stone-canal  is,  typically,  a short  diverti- 
culum of  the  ring-canal,  extending  into  the  body-cavity,  and 
terminating  in  a dilated  extremity  or  “ madreporite,”  which  is 
strengthened  by  calcareous  spicules,  and  covered  by  epithelium. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  stone-canal  (fig.  140,  s)  hangs 
down  freely  into  the  body-cavity,  and  the  fluid  which  fills  the 
ambulacral  vessels  is  derived  from  the  body-cavity.  In  other 
forms,  however  (viz.,  in  the  E/asipoda),  the  stone-canal  termin- 
ates in  a madreporite  which  is  either  connected  with  the  dorsal 
integument  in  the  middle  line,  or  actually  opens  on  the  sur- 
face. When  fully  developed,  the  oral  ring  gives  off  backwards 
five  radiating  ambulacral  vessels,  which  divide  the  body  into 
an  equal  number  of  longitudinal  segments  or  lobes.  The 
tube-feet  given  off  by  the  radiating  vessels  may  be  irregularly 
scattered,  or  each  of  the  latter  may  give  off  a double  row  of 
tube-feet  (as  in  Cucumaria,  fig.  139),  which  perforate  the  in- 
tegument, their  free  ends  terminating  in  suckers,  and  their 
bases  being  provided  with  internally-placed  “ampullae.”  In 
such  cases,  the  rows  of  tube-feet  are  divisible  into  a ventrally- 
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placed  series  of  three  rows  (“trivium”),  and  a dorsally-placed 
series  of  two  rows  (“  bivium  ”).  In  most  cases,  the  tube-feet 
of  the  dorsal  rows  are  less  developed  than  those  of  the  ventral 
rows,  or  they  may  be  aborted  altogether  (as  in  Psolus ) ; while 
in  the  Synaptidce  there  are  no  radial  vessels  at  all.  Lastly,  the 
tube-feet,  when  present,  may  terminate  simply  in  conical  ends 
and  may  be  devoid  of  suckers. 

The  nervous  system  has  the  form  characteristic  of  the  Ech- 
inoderms,  consisting  of  an  oral  ring,  sending  backwards  five 
branches,  which  accompany  the  radiating  ambulacral  vessels. 

The  reproductive  organs  in  all  Holothurians  have  the  form 
of  a number  of  caecal  tubes,  which  lie  freely  in  the  body- 
cavity,  and  unite  to  form  a single  excretory  tube,  opening 
externally  on  the  upper  surface  within  or  without  the  tenta- 


Fig.  141. — Larva  of  Holothuria  tubulosa  in  its  natural  position,  magnified.  (After 
Selenka.)  The  arrow  indicates  the  axis  of  rotation. 

cular  crown.  Generally  there  is  a right  and  left  bundle  of 
generative  tubes,  but  sometimes  only  those  on  the  left  side 
are  developed. 

In  some  Holothurians  development  is  direct,  the  young 
being  carried  about  by  the  mother,  adhering  to  the  tube-feet 
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of  the  dorsal  ambulacra.  More  usually  there  is  a metamor- 
phosis, though  this  is  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  Echinoids 
and  Asteroids.  The  larval  Holothurian  exhibits  bilateral 
symmetry,  and  swims  about  by  means  of  a continuous  longi- 
tudinal ciliated  band  (fig.  141),  which  enables  it  to  rotate  in 
a nearly  vertical  position,  with  the  mouth  at  its  upper  end 
and  the  anus  at  its  lower  end.  After  a time  the  ciliated  band 
breaks  up  into  a series  of  transverse  rings,  and  the  embryo 
becomes  barrel-shaped,  when  it  is  known  as  an  “ Auricularia.” 
At  this  stage  the  stone-canal  opens  on  the  exterior ; but  this 
connection  is  in  most  cases  lost  with  advancing  development. 
Ultimately  the  body  elongates,  the  tentacles  appear,  and  the 
adult  Holothurian  is  gradually  produced.  The  embryo  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Star-fishes  in  having  no  provisional  skeleton. 


There  are  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Holothurians.  In  one  of  these 
divisions — the  so-called  Pedata — are  comprised  most  of  the  ordinary  Holo- 
thurians, such  as  Holothuria  and  Cucutnaria  (fig.  139),  all  of  which  possess 
tube-feet  or  pedicels,  and  have  a “ respiratory  tree.”  The  oral  tentacles 
may  be  arborescent  ( Dendrochirota ’),  or  shield-like  ( A spidoch irotic) . The 
body  is  fusiform,  or  pentagonal,  or  flattened  below  and  convex  above,  with 
more  or  less  marked  bilateral  symmetry. 

In  a second  great  section — the  so-called  Apoda — there  are  no  tube-feet, 
and  the  body  is  worm-like  or  fusiform,  without  any  clear  demarcation  be- 
tween the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  while  the  tentacles  are  mostly  pin- 
nate or  digitate.  Some  of  these  Apodous  Holothurians  ( Apneumona ), 
such  as  Synapia  and  Chirodota,  have  no  respiratory  tree  and  no  radial 
ambulacral  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  forms  like  Molpadia  possess  a re- 
spiratory tree  ( Pneumonophora ),  and  also 
have  radiating  ambulacral  vessels.  The 
Synaptce  are  singularly  worm-like,  and 
burrow  in  sand  or  mud,  which  they 
swallow  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
any  disseminated  nutrient  particles. 
They  often  form  a kind  of  protective 
case  or  tube  of  sand -grains,  and  the 
integument  is  furnished  with  innumer- 
able anchor-shaped  spicules  (fig.  142), 
attached  to  special  “ anchor  - plates.” 
In  Chirodota , the  skin  is  provided  with 
microscopic  calcareous  wheels  in  place 
of  anchors. 

The  third  great  section  of  Holothurians  has  been  termed  by  Theel  Elasi- 
poda , and  comprises  some  of  the  most  abnormal  types  of  the  order.  The 
body  in  these  forms  (fig.  143)  is  more  or  less  bilaterally  symmetrical,  often 
slug-like,  with  a flat  or  concave  ventral  side,  and  a convex  dorsal  surface. 
Very  often  the  dorsal  surface  carries  long,  conical,  non-retractile  tentacular 
processes.  The  skin  is  furnished  with  calcareous  plates,  wheels,  or  spicules. 
The  madreporite  is  single,  never  depending  freely  into  the  body-cavity, 
but  either  fixed  to  the  dorsal  integument  in  the  middle  line,  or  piercing 
the  body-wall,  and  communicating  with  the  exterior  by  one  or  several 
pores.  A respiratory  tree  is  wanting,  and  the  ambulacral  ampullte  are 
often  much  modified. 


Fig.  142. — Anchor  - shaped  spicules  of 
Syntxpta,  and  the  plates  to  which 
these  are  attached.  Magnified  greatly. 
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-\.s  regards  their  distribution  in  space,  the  Holothurians 
enjoy  a nearly  world-wide  range.  The  ordinary  types  (. Pedata 
and  Apoda ) are  mostly  inhabitants  of  shallow  seas,  or  live 


A B 


Fig.  143. — Scotoplancs  globosa,  an  Elasipodous  Holothurian,  (after  Theel).  A,  Ventral 
side ; B,  Dorsal  side.  »i  Mouth,  surrounded  by  the  tentacles  (t) ; p Dorsal  non- 
retractile  processes  ; a Ana!  opening. 


between  tide-marks.  Some  of  the  larger  forms  occur  in  vast 
abundance  on  the  coral-reefs  of  the  Pacific,  one  species  ( Holo - 
thuria  argils')  being  largely  used  for  food.  The  Elasipoda , on 
the  other  hand,  are  essentially  deep-sea  forms,  extending  their 
range  to  2600  fathoms,  and  appearing  to  be  represented  in  all 
seas. 

With  regard  to  their  distribution  in  time , little  can  be  stated, 
as  the  hard  parts  of  the  Holothurians  are  mostly  microscopic 
in  size,  and  therefore  naturally  difficult  of  detection.  Struc- 
tures which  have  been  regarded  as  referable  to  the  calcareous 
plates  of  Chirodota  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and 
similar  bodies  are  found  in  the  Jurassic  rocks;  while  the 
plates  of  Psolus  have  been  detected  in  Post-Tertiary  deposits 
in  Bute. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

i.  General  Characters  of  the  Annulosa.  2.  Divisions 
of  Annulosa.  3.  General  Characters  of  the  Sco- 
lecida.  4.  Characters  of  the  T^eniada. 

Sub-kingdom  Annulosa. — The  Annulose  animals  are  charac- 
terised by  the  possession  of  a body  which  is  usually  ?nore  or  less 
elongated , and  is  always  bilaterally  symmetrical , instead  of  being 
radially  disposed.  Very  commonly  the  body  is  divided  into  similar 
( homonomous ) segments , which  ?nay  be  defi?iite  or  indefinite , and 
are  arranged  along  an  a?itero-posterior  axis.  Lateral  appendages 
may  be  absent  or  present,  and  when  prese?it,  are  symmetrically 
disposed.  A nervous  system  is  presetit,  and  consists  of  one  or  two 
ganglia  placed  i?i  the  atiterior  part  of  the  body , or  of  a ventrally- 
placed  double  ganglia  ted  chain. 

The  association  of  the  Scolecida  with  the  normal  Annulose 
animals  renders  necessary  an  exceedingly  general,  and  there- 
fore correspondingly  vague,  definition  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Annulosa.  The  sub-kingdom  may,  however,  be  divided  into 
the  following  three  primary  sections,  each  of  which  admits  of 
being  characterised  in  a sufficiently  definite  manner : — 

I.  Scolecida. — This  division  includes  the  parasitic  worms 
(. Entozoa ),  the  Wheel-animalcules,  and  some  allied  forms,  and 
is  characterised  by  having  an  elongated  or  a flattened  body, 
which  may  have  an  annulated  integument,  but  which  is  not 
at  all,  or  but  imperfectly  segmented.  A water-vascular  system 
is  present,  but  is  not  concerned  with  locomotion.  1 here  is 
no  true  blood-vascular  system,  and  the  nervous  system  consists 
of  one  or  two  cephalic  ganglia,  and  never  has  the  form  of  a 
gangliated  ventral  chain.  Lateral  appendages  are  almost 
universally  wanting. 
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The  Scolecida  were  formerly  placed  by  Huxley  along  with 
the  Echinodermata  in  a special  sub-kingdom  {Annuloida)  \ and 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  reality  of  the  relation- 
ships between  these  two  groups  of  animals.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  and  close  points  of  affinity  unite  the  higher  Sco- 
lecida with  the  Ringed  Worms  {Annelida)-,  and  some  system- 
atists  unite  the  Scolecida  and  Anarthropoda  in  a common  sub- 
kingdom, to  which  they  restrict  the  Linnean  name  of  Vermes. 

II.  Anarthropoda. — This  division  includes  the  Spoon 
Worms  ( Gephyrea ),  the  Ringed  Worms  ( Annelida ),  and  the 
Arrow  Worms  ( Chcetognatha ),  and  is  characterised  by  the  fact 
that  the  body  is  composed  of  a number  (often  indefinite)  of 
similar  or  nearly  similar  segments  arranged  longitudinally.  A 
“ pseudohoemal  ” system  of  vessels  is  generally  present.  The 
nervous  system  is  placed  ventrally,  and  consists  typically  of 
a double  chain  of  ganglia,  united  by  longitudinal  commis- 
sures, and  forming  an  oesophageal  collar.  Cilia  are  generally 
developed.  Lateral  locomotive  appendages  are  usually  pres- 
ent, but  are  never  jointed  or  articulated  to  the  body. 

III.  Arthropoda. — This  division  includes  the  Crustaceans, 
{Crustacea),  the  Spiders,  Scorpions,  &c.  {Araclmida),  the  Cen- 
tipedes and  their  allies  ( Myriopoda ),  and  the  Insects  {Insecta). 
The  body  (fig.  144)  is  composed  of  a series  (usually  definite) 


Fig.  144.— Diagram  of  the  anatomy  of  an  Insect,  an  Antennae;  e Eye;  m Mouth; 
S Gullet  ; sg  Salivary  gland  ; s Stomach  ; / Tubes  representing  the  kidneys  ; i In- 
testine ; c Chamber  (cloaca)  into  which  the  intestine  opens ; v Vent ; h Heart ; 
11  Nervous  system  ; i Bases  of  the  legs. 

of  distinct  rings  or  “ somites,”  arranged  along  a longitudinal 
axis.  A true  blood-vascular  system  is  normally  present,  and 
the  heart  is  placed  dorsally.  The  nervous  system  consists 
primitively  of  a double  chain  of  ganglia,  placed  ventrally,  and 
traversed  anteriorly  by  the  oesophagus.  Limbs  are  almost 
always  present,  and  are  jointed  and  articulated  to  the  body. 
The  integument  is  more  or  less  extensively  hardened  by  the 
deposition  in  it  of  chitine,  with  or  without  salts  of  lime  ; and 
ciliated  epithelium  is  not  developed. 
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The  Scolecida. 

The  name  of  Scolecida  was  proposed  by  Professor  Huxley  * 
for  the  reception  of  the  Rotifera , the  Turbellaria,  the  Tretna- 
toda , the  Tceniada,  the  Nematoidea,  the  Acanthocephala , and 
the  Gordiacea.  Of  these  the  Rotifera  stand  alone ; whilst 
the  Turbellaria , Trematoda,  and  Tceniada  constitute  the  di- 
vision of  the  Platyelmia  (Flat  Worms) ; and  the  Nematoidea, 
Acanthocephala , and  Gordiacea  make  up  the  Nematelmia 
(Round  Worms  or  Thread- Worms).  The  term  Entozoa  has 
acquired  such  a general  currency  that  it  is  necessarily  employed 
occasionally,  but  it  has  been  used  in  such  widely  different 
senses  by  different  writers,  that  it  would  be  almost  better  to 
discard  it  altogether.  It  certainly  cannot  be  used  as  synony- 
mous with  Scolecida , many  of  these  not  being  parasitic  at  all. 
It  will  therefore  be  employed  here,  in  a restricted  sense,  to 
designate  those  orders  of  the  Scolecida  which  are  internal 
parasites,  comprising  the  Trematoda , Tceniada , Nematoidea  (in 
part),  Acanthocephala , and  Gordiacea.  The  Turbellaria  and 
Rotifera , with  a section  of  the  Nematoidea,  lead  a free  exist- 
ence, and  are  not  parasitic  within  other  animals. 

The  Scolecida  are  defined  by  the  possession  of  a “ water- 
vascular  system,”  consisting  of  branched  tubes,  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  and  usually  communicating  with  the  exterior. 
There  is  no  proper  blood-system,  and  the  nervous  system 
consists  typically  of  a double  ganglion  or  a pair  of  ganglia. 
The  body  is  usually  unsegmented,  rarely  imperfectly  seg- 
mented ; and  lateral  appendages  are  absent  (except  in  some 
Rotifers). 

Division  I.  Platyelmia. — This  section  includes  those  Scole- 
cida which  possess  a more  or  less  flattened  body,  usually  some- 
what ovate  in  shape,  and  not  exhibiting  anything  like  distinct 
segmentation.  The  division  includes  two  parasitic  orders — 
the  Tceniada  and  the  Trematoda , — and  one  non-parasitic  order 
— viz.,  the  Turbellaria.  A sub-order,  however,  of  this  last,  the 
Nemertidce , does  not  conform  to  the  above  definition ; but  its 
other  characters  are  such  as  to  forbid  its  removal. 

Order  I.  Tceniada  ( Cestoidea ). — This  order  comprises  the 
internal  parasites  called  Tape-worms  (Cestoid  worms),  and 
the  old  order  of  the  “ Cystic  Worms  ” (Cystica) ; the  latter 

* More  recently  (‘A  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Invertebrated  Animals,’ 
1877)  Professor  Huxley  has  abandoned  the  division  of  the  Scolecida,  and 
has  separated  its  members  into  two  sections  ( Trichoscolices  and  Netuato 
scolices). 
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being  now  known  to  be  merely  immature  forms  of  the  Tape- 
worms. 

The  Tcp.iiiada  are  Scolecids  in  which  the  body  of  the  adult 

is  elongated  and  com- 
posed of  flattened  joints , 
the  anterior  extremity 
(“head”)  armed  with 
booklets,  or  suckers , or 
both  combined.  There 
is  no  mouth  or  aliment- 
ary canal,  and  the  young 
pass  through  a meta- 
morphosis. The  mature 
animal  is  hermaphro- 
dite. 

The  adult  Tape- 
worms are  found  in- 


habiting the  aliment- 


ary canal  of  Vertebrate 
animals  of  various 
kinds.  In  its  mature 
condition,  a Tape- 
worm usually  consists 
of  a minute  rounded 


anterior  extremity  or 
“head”  (fig.  145,  a), 
followed  posteriorly  by 


a larger  or  smaller 


pore  (/)  and  the  branched  uterus  (?<■)■ 


number  of  loosely- 
connected  pieces  or 
“joints.”  These  latter, 
usually  called  “ pro- 
glottides,” have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  seg- 
ments, but  are  in  real- 
ity buds  produced  from 
the  head,  and  contain- 
ing the  reproductive 


organs.  The  buds 

Fig.  145.— A,  Tania  solium , ot  the  natural  size:  a <.4  4I-,  „ U „nr|  „r„ 

“ Head”  or  “ nurse” ; b One  of  the  proglottides  from  nearest  tne  neaCl  are 

the  sexually  mature  part  of  the  worm.  B,  A single  the  Ones  last  produced, 
mature  proglottis  of  the  same,  showing  the  genital 


are  imperfect  ; 
hence  the  body  is  com- 
paratively narrow  in  front ; but  as  we  proceed  backwards  from 
the  head,  the  proglottides  gradually  widen  out,  and  become 
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ultimately  mature.  In  certain  forms  (as,  for  example,  in  the 
simple  CaryophyllcEus  of  the  Carp)  the  animal  consists  only  of 
the  head,  which  contains  the  generative  organs,  there  being 
thus  no  joints  or  “ proglottides.”  In  the  Ligulce  of  Fishes, 
Amphibians,  and  Water-birds,  again,  the  body  is  annulated, 
and  contains  longitudinally-disposed  groups  of  reproductive 
organs,  but  proper  proglottides  are  not  developed. 

An  ordinary  tape-worm,  however,  consists  of  the  “head” 
and  a variable  number  of  reproductive  buds  or  “ proglottides,” 
these  latter  being  ultimately  detached  from  the  general  mass 
or  “ strobila.”  To  the  aggregate  of  the  head  and  joints  we 
must  apply  the  term  “individual”;  but  the  joints  have  also  a 
certain  amount  of  individuality,  since  they  may  live,  and  even 
increase  in  size,  after  detachment  from  the  parent  “ strobila.” 
As  the  larval  tape-worm  has  also,  in  some  instances,  the  power 
of  producing  new  beings  by  gemmation,  each  of  which  may 
become  ultimately  developed  into  a “ strobila,”  the  individuality 
of  the  tape-worms  is  of  a very  complex  type. 

As  regards  the  anatomy  of  a typical  tape-worm,  the  minute 
rounded  anterior  extremity  or  “head”  (figs.  146,  e,  and  147,  B) 


Fig.  146. — Morphology  of  Tceniada.  a Head  and  a few  following  segments  of  fynia 
mediocanellata ; 4 A few  segments  of  the  same  further  removed  from  the  head  : 
c and  d Segments  progressively  further  removed  from  the  head, — all  of  the  natural 
size  ; e Head  of  the  same,  enlarged  ; h A single  proglottis  of  the  same,  with  its 
branched  uterus  and  lateral  genital  pore,  enlarged  two  diameters  ; / Embryo  of  Trrnta 
bacillaris,  with  six  hooklets  : g Cysticercus  cellulose,  with  its  hooklets  and  suckers, 
its  wrinkled  neck,  and  its  caudal  vesicle,  enlarged.  (After  Leuckart,  van  Beneden, 
and  Weinland.) 

is  fixed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  of  the  “ host 
by  muscular  cup-like  or  slit-like  suckers,  two  or  four  of  these 
organs  being  present.  In  the  so-called  “armed  tape-worms, 
the  head  carries  in  addition  to  the  suckers  a circlet  of  horny 
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hooks,  the  bases  of  which  are  lodged  in  secreting  sacs,  and 
which  are  usually  arranged  in  a closely-set  double  row.  T here 
is  a thin  chitinous  cuticle,  underlaid  by  a fibrous  coriurn,  and 
by  longitudinal  and  transverse  muscular  fibres,  and  the  integu- 
ment contains  numerous  minute  refracting  bodies,  known  as 
“calcareous  corpuscles.”  No  mouth  is  present,  nor  are  there 
any  digestive  organs,  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  being  entirely 
carried  on  by  imbibition  through  the  skin.  The  head  contains 
two  minute  nerve-masses  (ganglia?),  which  are  connected  by  a 
transverse  cord,  and  send  two  longitudinal  branches  backwards. 
The  “ water- vascular  system”  begins  in  the  head,  and  consists 
of  two  principal  trunks,  which  run  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
communicating  with  one  another  at  each  articulation  by  means 
of  a transverse  vessel,  and  opening  in  the  last  joint  into  a con- 
tractile vesicle  with  a terminal  pore.  The  water-vessels  are 
ciliated  internally,  and  connected  with  the  main  vessels,  are 
minute  branching  tubes,  which  ramify  through  the  tissues. 

The  “ head  ” or  “ nurse  ” contains  no  other  organs  than  those 
enumerated  above,  the  reproductive  organs  being  developed 
in  the  joints  or  “proglottides,”  which  the  head  produces  pos- 
teriorly by  a process  of  gemmation.  After  the  production  of 
the  first  joint,  each  new  proglottis  is  intercalated  between  the 
head  and  the  articulation,  or  articulations,  already  formed;  so 
that  the  joints  nearest  the  head  are  those  latest  formed,  and 
those  furthest  from  the  head  are  the  most  mature.  Hence  the 
portion  of  the  body  just  behind  the  head  is  narrow  and  thread- 
like, and  it  only  gradually  widens  out,  till  we  reach  a point 
where  the  joints  are  “ ripe,”  and  have  their  full  width.  Each 
proglottis  contains  a lateral  canal  of  the  water-vascular  system, 
accompanied  by  a lateral  nerve ; and  each,  when  mature,  con- 
tains the  male  and  female  generative  organs  (figs.  146,  //,  and 
147,  A).  The  male  organs  consist  of  numerous  grape-like  tes- 
ticular sacs,  the  ducts  of  which  ultimately  unite,  to  open,  at 
the  “ genital  pore,”  in  a sac  containing  a filamentous  protrusible 
“cirrus”  or  penis.  The  female  organs  of  the  proglottis  are 
very  complex,  consisting  of  an  ovary,  with  various  accessory 
glands,  a greatly-branched  dendritic  “uterus,”  usually  filled 
with  ova,  and  a sac  (“  spermatheca  ”)  in  which  the  spermatozoa 
are  stored  up.  The  vagina  terminates  at  the  “ genital  pore,” 
and  impregnation  is  effected  between  the  several  proglottides 
of  the  same  worm.  The  position  of  the  “ genital  pore  ” is 
usually  on  the  lateral  margin  of  the  proglottis  (fig.  145,/),  when 
the  pores  may  be  all  on  one  side  of  the  strobila,  or  may  be 
placed  alternately  on  different  sides  of  successive  proglottides, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  common  Pork  tape-worm  and  Beef  tape- 
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worm.  In  the  Russian  tape-worm  ( Bothriocephalus  latus)  the 
generative  pores  are  on  the  flat  sides  of  the  joints  (fig.  147,  F). 

The  above  gives  an  outline  of  the  organisation  of  one  of  the 
ordinary  tape-worms  in  its  fully  mature  condition  ; and  we 
have  next  to  briefly  consider  the  developmental  processes  by 
which  this  condition  is  reached.  The  “armed”  tape-worms — 
i.e.,  those  in  which  the  head  is  furnished  with  a crown  of  hook- 
lets — inhabit  the  alimentary  canal  of  carnivorous  or  omnivor- 
ous Mammals  and  Birds.  The  “ unarmed  ” tape-worms — i.e., 
those  in  which  the  head  has  suckers  only,  without  hooks — are 
found  in  the  same  situation  in  vegetable-eating  or  omnivorous 
Mammals,  as  well  as  in  some  Reptiles,  Amphibians,  and 
Fishes.  In  most  cases,  the  same  species  of  tape-worm,  in  its 
adult  state,  is  not  found  in  more  than  one  species  of  animal. 
In  other  cases,  the  same  form  may  infest  more  than  one 
species ; while  it  is  common  for  the  same  “ host  ” to  be  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  more  than  one  kind  of  adult  tape-worm.  In 
all  cases  alike,  however,  there  is  the  peculiarity  that  the  eggs 
of  the  proglottides  cannot  develop  themselves  in  the  intestine 
of  the  animal  in  which  the  adult  tape-worm  is  found.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  the  egg  requires  to  be  expelled  from  the  body 
of  the  original  host,  and  to  gain  access  to  the  body  of  some 
other  animal,  within  which  it  can  undergo  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  development.  In  the  case  of  every  tape-worm,  therefore, 
we  have  to  deal  with  two  hosts — viz.,  (1)  the  animal  which 
lodges  the  adult  worm,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  “ final 
host”;  and  (2)  the  animal  in  which  the  young  or  larval  form 
is  developed,  and  which  may  be  called  the  “ intermediate 
bearer.”  In  rare  cases — by  accident,  as  it  were — the  same 
animal  may  act  in  both  of  these  capacities.  Thus,  occasion- 
ally, man  not  only  acts  as  the  “final  host”  to  the  Tania  solium , 
but  also  serves  as  “intermediate  bearer.”  As  a rule,  however, 
the  “final  host”  and  the  “intermediate  bearer”  are  not  only 
different  animals,  as  individuals,  but  belong  to  different  species 
of  animals.  Thus,  while  man  acts  normally  as  the  “ final  host  ” 
to  the  Tania  solium , the  pig  officiates  normally  as  the  “ inter- 
mediate bearer”  to  the  same.  Moreover,  there  is  generally 
this  relation  between  the  final  host  and  the  intermediate  bearer, 
that  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  eaten  by  the  former. 

The  ordinary  course  of  development  in  one  of  the  typical 
tape-worms  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

As  has  just  been  mentioned,  the  ova  of  the  tape-worm  can- 
not develop  themselves  within  the  intestine  of  the  “ final  host, 
but  require  to  be  swallowed  by  some  animal  other  than  the  one 
inhabited  by  the  mature  worm,  and  thus  to  gain  access  to  the 
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stomach  of  the  latter.  To  render  this  possible,  the  “ripe'-’ 
proglottides,  filled  with  fertilised  ova,  are  successively  detached 
from  the  hinder  end  of  the  mature  tape-worm,  and  are  expelled 
from  the  intestine  of  the  final  host  along  with  the  faeces.  After 
their  discharge  in  this  way,  the  proglottides  may  for  some  time 
retain  their  vitality,  and  may  possess  some  power  of  movement, 
in  some  cases  increasing  in  size  and  only  first  becoming  fully 
developed  after  their  expulsion  from  the  body  of  the  final  host. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  proglottides  ultimately  die  and  de- 
compose, thus  liberating  the  contained  ova,  which  are  protected 
from  injury  by  ordinary  mechanical  or  chemical  agencies  by 
the  possession  of  a thick  horny  capsule  (fig.  147,  C).  In  this 


Fig.  147.— Morphology  of  Toeniada.  A,  Proglottides  of  Tania  solium , showing  in  one 
joint  the  branched  uterus;  B,  Head  of  Tania  solium;  C,  Ovum  of  Tania  solium, 
showing  the  minute  six-hooked  embryo  enclosed  in  a horny  shell  ; D,  Six-hooked 
embryo  of  Bothriocephalus  latus,  enclosed  in  a ciliated  integument;  E,  Head  of 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  showing  one  of  the  two  slit-like  suckers  ; F,  Proglottides  of 
Bothrioccphalus  latus,  showing  the  rosette-shaped  uterus,  and  the  position  of  the 
generative  pores  : v Water-vessel  ; p Generative  pore.  All  the  figures  are  enlarged 
C and  D greatly  so.  (B,  D,  and  F are  after  Leuckart.) 

stage,  the  embryo  is  so  far  developed  within  the  ovum  that  its 
head  may  be  recognised  by  its  possession  of  three  pairs  of 
horny  hooklets.  The  ova  require  for  further  development  that 
they  should  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  some  animal, 
and  this  may  be  effected  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  By  some 
animal  swallowing  the  microscopic  ova  along  with  its  food  or 
drink,  or  (2)  by  an  animal  actually  eating  one  or  more  of  the 
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detached  proglottides,  in  which  case  decomposition  of  the  pro- 
glottis and  liberation  of  the  contained  eggs  takes  place  in  the 
gastric  cavity  of  the  new  host. 

When  introduced  by  either  of  these  methods  into  the  stomach 
of  a suitable  animal,  the  horny  capsule  of  the  ovum  undergoes 
solution,  and  the  contained  embryo  or  “ proscolex”  is  liberated, 
in  the  form  of  a minute  protoplasmic  body  provided  anteriorly 
with  three  pairs  of  horny  spines  (fig.  146,/).  Armed  with 
these,  the  proscolex  perforates  the  wall  of  the  stomach  of  its 
host,  and  may  either  penetrate  some  contiguous  organ,  or  may 
pierce  a blood-vessel,  in  which  case  it  may  be  carried  by  the 
current  of  blood  to  the  liver,  brain,  eye,  or  some  other  organ 
of  the  body. 

Having  by  one  of  these  methods  reached  a suitable  resting- 
place,  the  “ proscolex  ” becomes  encysted,  and  proceeds  to 
develop  a bladder-like  vesicle,  filled  with  a clear  albuminous 
fluid,  from  its  hinder  extremity  (fig.  146,  g).  The  larval  worm 
is  now  known  as  a “scolex,”  “ Cysticercus,”  or  “Cystic  Worm,” 
and  it  may  be  microscopic  in  its  dimensions,  or  may  reach  a 
size  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  or  more.  When  thus  encysted 
within  the  tissues  of  an  animal,  the  “ scolex  ” consists  of  a 
teenioid  head,  with  a crown  of  horny  hooklets,  and  four 
“ oscula  ” or  suckers,  united  to  the  caudal  bladder  by  means 
of  a contracted,  often  transversely  wrinkled,  neck.  In  many 
cases  the  head  and  neck  are  not  protruded  from  the  caudal 
vesicle,  but  are  entirely  withdrawn,  and  are  spirally  coiled  up 
within  an  inversion  of  the  latter.  The  integument  contains 
the  so-called  “calcareous  corpuscles,”  which  are  seen  in  the 
adult  tape-worm  ; but  the  scolex  exhibits  no  traces  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  and  is  usually  incapable  of  further  de- 
velopment in  its  encysted  condition.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  primitive  scolex  has  the  power  of  giving  rise  to  secondary 
scolices  by  a process  of  gemmation,  thus  producing  a com- 
pound bladder-like  structure  (“  hydatid  ”),  the  dimensions  of 
which  may  be  very  considerable. 

As  a general  rule,  the  encysted  scolex  remains  quiescent 
and  unchanged,  its  life  being  of  considerable  duration,  but 
terminating  in  ultimate  degeneration,  unless  a fresh  change  of 
habitat  be  effected.  If,  however,  the  flesh  of  the  “ intermediate 
bearer”  should  be  eaten  by  another  suitable  animal,  and  the 
encysted  scolex  be  thus  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal 
of  a “ final  host,”  a new  series  of  changes  is  initiated.  I he 
scolex  now  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine  of  its  new  host  by  means  of  its  cephalic  hooklets 
(when  these  are  present)  and  suckers.  1 he  caudal  vesicle  is 
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absorbed,  and  the  scolex  is  thus  converted  into  the  “ head  ” of 
the  adult  tape-worm.  Gemmation  then  commences  from  its 
posterior  extremity,  the  first  segments  being  immature.  As 
the  first-formed  joints,  however,  are  pushed  further  from  the 
head  by  the  constant  intercalation  of  fresh  articulations,  they 
become  sexually  mature,  thus  constituting  the  “proglottides’ 
of  the  adult  tape-worm  with  which  the  cycle  began.  To  the 
entire  organism,  with  its  “ head  ” and  its  mature  and  immature 
joints  (“proglottides”),  the  term  “strobila”  is  now  applied. 

In  the  case  of  all  those  tape-worms  the  life-history  of  which  has  been 
fully  worked  out,  the  general  course  of  development  is  as  above  sketched 
out ; though  there  are  modifications  of  the  process  in  different  forms  of  the 
group.  Of  the  various  tape-worms  (about  eight  in  number)  to  which  man 
is  known  to  act  as  the  “ final  host,”  several  are  exceedingly  rare  in  their 
occurrence,  while  we  are  largely  or  wholly  ignorant  of  their  development. 
There  are,  however,  three  forms  of  tape-worms  which  commonly  infest  man 
in  their  adult  condition,  and  the  history  of  which  may  be  briefly  glanced  at 
here.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Tania  solium  or  “Pork  tape-worm,”  which 
is  found  in  the  small  intestine  of  man — sometimes  solitarily,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  half  a dozen  or  more — and  which  grows  to  a length  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  Pork  tape-worm  is  one  of  the  “armed ’’tape- 
worms, its  head  having  a crown  of  hooklets,  in  addition  to  its  four  suckers 
(fig.  147,  B).  When  fully  matured,  the  “strobila”  consists  of  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  proglottides,  of  which  the  last  hundred  or  fewer  may 
be  “ripe”  or  fully  developed.  The  generative  pores  are  lateral,  placed 
usually  on  alternate  sides  of  successive  joints  ; and  the  uterus  (fig.  147,  A) 
is  much  less  minutely  branched  than  in  the  Beef  tape-worm.  The  scolex 
of  the  Tania  solium  is  most  generally  found  in  the  pig,  commonly  encysted 
in  the  muscles,  and  usually  present  in  considerable  numbers.  It  grows  to 
a size  of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  was  originally  described  as  a distinct 
worm,  under  the  name  of  Cysticercus  cellulosa  (fig.  146,  g).  Infection 
results  from  the  eating  by  a human  being  of  a portion  of  the  flesh  of  a pig 
which  is  “measly,  ’ or,  in  other  words,  contains  one  or  more  of  these  Cysti- 
cerci.  Though  the  Cysticercus  celhilosa  is  most  usually  found  in  the  pig, 
both  wild  and  domesticated,  it  also  occurs  encysted  in  the  tissues  of  other 
animals,  and  not  very  uncommonly  in  man  himself,  the  two  commonest 
situations  in  which  it  has  been  detected  in  the  human  subject  being  the 
brain  and  eye.  When  encysted  in  the  muscles,  the  Cysticercus  cellulosa 
does  not  necessarily  give  rise  to  any  special  symptoms  unless  present  in 
great  numbers ; but  the  presence  of  even  a single  Cysticercus  in  such  an 
organ  as  the  brain  may  produce  serious  disease,  or  even  death. 

A commoner  human  parasite  than  the  preceding  is  the  Beef  tape-worm 
( Tania  mediocanellata  or  T.  saginata).  This  is  one  of  the  “unarmed” 
tape-worms,  its  head  (fig.  146,  e)  having  four  suckers,  but  no  hooklets;  and 
it  grows  to  a length  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  the  strobila  containing  twelve 
hundred  or  more  joints,  of  which  the  last  two  hundred  may  be  ‘ ‘ ripe.  ” The 
mature  joints  are  wider  than  in  T.  solium,  with  laterally  and  alternately 
placed  genital  pores,  and  having  the  uterus  dendritically  branched.  The 
scolex  ( Cysticercus  bovis)  is  found  in  the  ox  in  all  its  varieties,  its  most 
general  position  being  in  the  muscles,  and  its  size  being  mostly  under  two- 
fifths  of  an  inch. 

The  third  human  tape-worm  which  may  be  here  alluded  to  is  the 
“ Broad  tape- worm  ” (Bot/iriocephalus  latus),  sometimes  called  the  “ Rus- 
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sian  tape-worm  ” from  its  common  occurrence  in  Russia,  though  it  also 
occurs  in  other  countries  as  well  (Poland,  Switzerland,  Ireland,  &c.).  This 
remarkable  parasite  is  the  largest  of  the  human  Cestodes,  the  strobila 
growing  to  the  length  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  being  composed  of  over  three 
thousand  proglottides.  The  joints  (fig.  147,  F)  are  proportionately  very 
narrow  in  their  antero-posterior  development,  but  are  very  wide ; and 
the  rosette-shaped  uteri  open  by  genital  pores  placed  on  the  flat  surface 
of  each  proglottis.  The  head  (fig.  147,  E)  is  “ unarmed,”  oval  in  shape, 
and  furnished  with  two  long  slit-like  suckers.  The  proglottides  are  thrown 
off  in  groups,  and  the  ova  are  enclosed  in  a horny  capsule  furnished  with  a 
lid  at  one  end.  The  embryo  is  at  first  aquatic,  swimming  actively  by 
means  of  a ciliated  integument  (fig.  147,  D).  The  ciliated  embryo  gives 
rise  to  a minute  “ cystic  ” larva,  which  has  an  invaginated  head,  and  lives 
encapsuled  in  the  muscles  of  the  pike  and  other  fresh-water  fishes. 

Not  only  does  man  act  as  the  “ final  host  ” to  the  three  Cestodes  men- 
tioned above,  as  well  as  to  several  other  forms  of  tape-worms,  but  he  may 
also  play  the  part  of  “intermediate  bearer”  in  the  case  of  other  species. 
This  is  known  to  occur  as  regards  Tania  solium  ; but  it  is  of  more  common 
occurrence  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  tape-worms  of  the  dog — viz.,  the  Tania 
echinococcus.  The  “strobila”  of  this  species  inhabits  the  intestine  of  the  dog, 
and  is  composed  of  four  segments  only,  counting  in  the  “head”  (fig.  148, 


Fig.  148. — A,  Sexually  mature  Tania  echinococcus , showing  the  head  with  its  booklets 
and  suckers,  and  the  three  succeeding  proglottides,  the  last  containing  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  (enlarged):  o Ovary;  v Water-vessels.  B,  Interior  of  a portion  of  a 
hydatid  cyst,  showing  the  brood-capsules  and  included  Echinococci  (from  Man).  C, 
Young  Echinococcus , about  six  weeks  old,  showing  the  thick  laminated  outer  capsule 
and  the  inner  granular  contents.  D,  Single  Echinococcus  (from  Man),  showing  the 
hooklets,  suckers,  contained  “ calcareous  corpuscles,”  and  pedicle.  All  the  figures 
are  enlarged.  (After  Spencer  Cobbold  and  Wilson.) 

A).  The  last  segment  only  is  sexually  mature,  and  the  head  is  furnished 
with  hooks  and  suckers.  The  egg,  when  swallowed  by  man,  gives  origin 
to  a “proscolex,”  which  bores  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
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and  may  either  lodge  in  some  neighbouring  tissue,  or,  gaining  access  to  a 
blood-vessel,  may  be  carried  to  the  liver,  lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  or  other 
internal  organ,  the  liver  being  most  frequently  affected.  The  proscolex 
encysts  itself,  and  gives  rise  to  a primitive  scolex  (fig.  148,  C),  in  the  form 
of  a central  granular  mass  enclosed  in  a thick  laminated  external  envelope. 
The  original  scolex  now  begins  to  produce  new  scolices  by  a process  of 
gemmation,  the  ultimate  result  being  the  formation  in  the  organ  affected 
of  what  is  called  a “ hydatid  tumour.”  Such  a tumour  consists  ordinarily 
of  a globular  or  lobulated  cyst,  varying  in  size  from  the  dimensions  of  a nut 
up  to  that  of  an  orange,  one  or  more  of  these  being  lodged  in  some  solid 
organ.  The  cyst  is  filled  with  a clear,  transparent,  straw-coloured  fluid, 
remarkably  free  from  albuminoids,  but  containing  much  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  is  formed  (fig.  148,  B)  of  an  outer  laminated  elastic  layer,  and  a much 
thinner  internal,  comparatively  inelastic  layer.  The  inner  layer  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  combined  caudal  vesicles  of  a number  of 
scolices,  and  is  the  essentially  vital  part  of  the  structure.  Little  connection 
exists  between  the  two  layers,  and  if  the  cyst  be  laid  open,  and  the  con- 
tained fluid  let  out,  the  inner  layer  often  collapses,  and  exhibits  a charac- 
teristic “ tremulous  motion,  at  the  same  time  coiling  upon  itself  wherever 
there  is  a free  cut  margin  ” (Cobbold).  The  inner  lining  of  the  cyst  pro- 
duces by  gemmation  innumerable  scolices,  which  have  been  described 
under  the  name  of  Echinococcus  kominis  or  E.  veterinorum.  Each  “ Echi- 
nococcus ” is  from  -fa  to  y-J-gth  of  an  inch  in  size,  solid  throughout,  with  four 
suckers  and  a crown  of  hooks  (fig.  148,  D).  Many  of  the  scolices  become, 
however,  ultimately  transformed  into  delicate  cysts  or  “brood-capsules,” 
from  which  numerous  secondary  scolices  are  budded  out  (fig.  148,  B)  ; 
these  becoming  inverted  and  withdrawn  into  the  brood-capsule,  though 
some  may  be  everted.  Secondary  brood-capsules  may  also  be  developed 
in  the  interior  of  the  primary  capsules. 

Hydatid  tumours  are  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  countries  in  which 
drinking-water  is  taken  from  ponds  or  wells  to  which  dogs  have  free  access  ; 
and  they  commonly  give  rise,  by  pressure  upon  surrounding  structures,  to 
serious  or  even  fatal  disorders.  Man  is  not  the  only  animal  liable  to  be 
infested  by  the  scolices  of  the  Tania  echinococcus, — oxen,  sheep,  and  horses, 
in  particular,  being  very  subject  to  hydatids.  The  adult  worm  is  only  de- 
veloped in  case  one  of  the  “ Echinococci  ” should  be  swallowed  by  a dog. 
It  is  from  the  horse,  ox,  or  sheep,  therefore,  that  the  dog  is  liable  to  be- 
come infected  with  the  adult  worm  ; and  it  is  chiefly  in  countries  where 
dogs  are  commonly  fed  upon  the  offal  of  the  slaughter-houses  that  the 
Tania  echinococcus  is  at  all  a frequent  parasite  in  the  dog. 

As  regards  some  other  well-known  tape-worms,  the  Tania  marginata  of 
the  dog  spends  its  larval  condition  in  the  sheep  and  other  Ruminants,  as 
the  Cysticercus  tenuicollis.  The  Tania  serrata  of  the  dog  has  for  its  scolex 
the  Cysticercus  pisifomiis  of  hares  and  rabbits.  The  larva  of  the  Tania 
cucumerina  of  the  dog— a Cestode  which  also  occurs  in  its  adult  condition 
in  the  human  subject— inhabits  the  common  louse  of  the  dog  ( Trichodectes 
lotus') ; and  the  dog  becomes  infected  by  licking  itself,  and  thus  swallowing 
the  louse.  Still  another  tape- worm  of  the  dog— viz.,  the  Tania  cxnurus , 
inhabits  in  its  larval  state  the  sheep,  the  scolex  in  this  case  having  the 
power  of  internal  multiplication  or  budding,  and  thus  producing  “ hydatid 
tumours.”  The  hydatid  cysts  of  Tania  cxnurus  (originally  described  as 
Cxnurus  cerebralis)  are  found  in  the  brain  of  the  sheep,  goat,  and  other 
animals,  and  they  give  rise  in  the  former  of  these  to  the  disease  known  as 
“staggers”  or  “ sturdy.”  The  Tania  crassicollis  of  the  cat  is  the  mature 
form  of  the  Cysticercus  fasciolaris  of  the  mouse ; and  the  Tania  crassiceps 
of  the  fox  is  derived  from  the  Cysticercus  longicollis  of  the  Vole  (Arvicola 
terrestris). 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

TREMATODA  AND  TURBELLARIA. 

Order  Trematoda. — Leaf -like,  rarely  vermiform , internal 
(. sometimes  external)  parasites , provided  with  one  or  more  ventral 
suckers  ; a mouth  and  alimentary  canal , hut  no  anus.  No  body- 
cavity.  Integument  of  the  adult  not  ciliated.  Sexes  generally 
united.  This  order  includes  a group  of  animals,  which,  like 
the  preceding,  are  parasitic,  and  are  commonly  known  as 
“ Suctorial  Worms  ” or  “ Flukes.”  They  inhabit  various  situ- 
ations in  different  animals — mostly  in  birds  and  fishes — and 
they  are  usually  flattened  or  roundish  in  shape.  The  body  is 
provided  with  one,  two,  or  more  suctorial  discs,  by  means  of 
which  the  animal  adheres  to  its  host.  The  alimentary  canal 
is  simply  hollowed  out  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  and 
does  not  lie  in  a free  space  or  “perivisceral  cavity.”  The  in- 
testinal canal  is  always  bifurcated  behind  the  gullet,  and  its 
two  divisions  may  either  remain  simple  (as  in  Distoma  lanceo- 
latum,  fig.  149,  i i),  or  may  be  more  or  less  branched  (as  in 
Distoma  hepaticum,  fig.  150).  In  any  case,  the  divisions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  terminate  blindly  behind.  The  opening  of 
the  mouth  is  always  placed  at  the  front  end  of  the  body,  and 
is  usually  situated  at  the  bottom  of  an  anterior  sucker  (fig.  149, 
aa).  A “water-vascular”  system  is  present,  and  consists  of 
two  principal  lateral  vessels,  which  are  connected  with  minute 
branching  tubes,  and  open  posteriorly  into  a common  contrac- 
tile vesicle,  which  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  an  ex- 
cretory pore  (fig.  149,  p).  The  nervous  system  consists  of  a 
double  ganglion  placed  above  the  gullet. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  in- 
dividual, and  the  reproductive  organs  are  of  a very  complicated 
description.  The  generative  apertures  are  placed  close  to- 
gether, anteriorly  and  on  the  ventral  side  (between  the  two 
suckers  in  Distoma , fig.  149,  c).  The  male  organs  consist  of 
testes,  with  vasa  deferentia , and  of  a dilated  sac  containing  a 
protrusible  penis.  The  female  organs  consist  of  an  ovary  and 
oviduct,  a much-branched  uterus  (fig.  149,  u),  and  of  two  large 
“ vitelligenous  glands.”  Development  is  in  some  cases  simple  ; 
but  there  is  generally  a metamorphosis,  accompanied  by  an 
“ alternation  of  generations.” 

The  “ Fluke-worms  ” inhabit,  in  their  adult  condition,  the 
most  varied  situations.  Most  are  internal  parasites,  living  in 
the  intestines  or  hepatic  ducts  of  Mammals,  Birds,  or  Batrachi- 
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ans,  the  vitreous  humour  or  lens  of  the  eye,  the  blood-vessels, 
&c.  A few  are  external  parasites,  living  on  the  skin  and  gills 

of  fishes,  Crustaceans,  and  other  ani- 
mals. 


As  the  type  of  the  Trematodes  the  common 
Liver-fluke  ( Distoma  hepaiicum)  may  be  se- 
lected. This  well-known  parasite  inhabits  in 
its  adult  state  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  sheep, 
ox,  horse,  hare,  &c.,  or  of  man  himself;  but 
its  natural  host  appears  to  be  the  sheep,  in 
which  animal  it  causes  by  its  presence  the 
widely  - spread  and  commonly  fatal  disease 
known  as  the  “rot.”  The  adult  Distoma 
hepaiicum  (fig.  150,  A)  is  ovate  and  leaf-like 
in  form,  usually  from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  or  more  in  length,  the  cuticle  being 
covered  with  minute  horny  spines.  Below  the 
true  skin  is  a layer  of  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse muscular  fibres,  and  the  general  paren- 
chyma of  the  body  is  composed  of  polygonal 
cells.  Two  suckers  are  present,  one  placed 
anteriorly  and  perforated  by  the  opening  of 
the  mouth,  the  other  situated  posteriorly  on 
the  ventral  surface  and  imperforate.  Between 
the  two  are  the  closely  apposed  generative 
apertures.  Both  of  the  suckers  are  used  in 
locomotion,  and  the  ventral  sucker  is  the 
principal  organ  of  adhesion.  The  mouth 
opens  into  a short  gullet,  which  divides  into 
two  principal  intestinal  tubes,  which  in  turn 
give  off  numerous  branched  ceeca.  The  con- 
tents of  the  intestine  are  mostly  bile  derived 
from  the  bile  - ducts  of  the  host,  and  the 
branched  alimentary  canal  is  thus  dark  in 
colour.  There  is  no  anus,  nor  perivisceral 
cavity,  and  the  digestive  canal  is  simply  ex- 
cavated out  of  the  general  tissues  of  the  body. 
There  is  a branched  system  of  water-vessels, 
which  open  posteriorly  by  a caudal  pore,  and 
contain  a watery  fluid  in  which  float  refracting 
corpuscles.  The  reproductive  organs  of  the 
two  sexes  are  present  in  the  same  individual, 
and  are  extremely  complicated. 

The  following  are  the  principal  phenomena 
in  the  life-history  of  the  Liver-fluke,  as  worked 
out  by  Mr  A.  P.  Thomas.  The  ova  of  Dis- 
toma hepaiicum  are  exceedingly  numerous,  a 
single  individual  often  containing  many  thou- 
sands ; each  being  oval  in  shape,  with  a chit- 


Fig.  149.-- -A  Trematode  Worm 
( Distoma  lanceolatuvi),  en- 
larged. aa  Anterior  sucker, 
with  the  mouth  at  its  bottom  ; 
ap  Posterior  sucker  ; o Gullet, 
dividing  behind  into  the  two 
branches  of  the  intestine,  which 
are  unbranched,  and  terminate 
behind  in  blind  extremities 
(i  i ) ; p External  opening  of 
the  water-vessels,  which  divide 
above  so  as  to  cross  the  blind 
ends  of  the  intestine ; t t 
Testes ; c Openings  of  repro- 
ductive organs ; gv  Viteiligen- 
ous  glands ; civ  Oviducts  ; u 
Uterus. 


tnous  covering  and  a distinct  lid  (fig.  150,  B), 
the  long  diameter  being  about  ^J^th  of  an  inch. 
The  ova  pass  from  the  bile-ducts  of  the  sheep  into  the  intestine,  but  are  un- 
able to  develop  themselves  within  the  body  of  the  sheep,  and  are  therefore 
expelled  along  with  the  faeces.  Should  the  ova  reach  water,  they  hatch, 
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and  give  origin  to  minute  embryos,  each  of  which  is  an  inversely-conical 
ciliated  body  (fig.  150,  C),  with  a double  pigment-spot  or  “ ocellus,”  and 
a short  proboscis  in  front.  The  embryo  swims  actively  in  the  water  by 
means  ot  its  cilia ; but  its  independent  life  only  lasts  a few  hours,  and  it 
perishes  unless  it  should  meet  with  its  proper  host. 

This  host  is  one  of  our  common  Water-snails— viz.,  the  Limnaa  trunca- 
tula  a Mollusc  which  is  amphibious  in  its  habits,  and  is  found  just  as  often 
out  of  the  water  as  in  it.  Should  the  ciliated  embryo  of  Distoma  Jiepaticum 


Fig.  150. — Distoma  ( Fasciola ) hepaticum.  A,  The  adult  worm,  viewed  from  the  ventral 
surface  and  enlarged,  showing  the  branched  alimentary  canal ; B,  Ovum,  with  its 
lid  ; C,  Ciliated  free-swimming  embryo,  with  its  proboscis  and  eye-spots  ; D,  A young 
“sporocyst  ” ; E,  An  adult  “sporocyst,”  with  a nearly  mature  “redia  ” (r)  in  its  in- 
terior ; F,  An  adult  “ redia,”  containing  two  “cercaria;  ” (c  c) , a daughter-redia,  and 
numerous  germs;  G,  Free  “cercaria.”  a Anterior  sucker;  v Ventral  sucker;  / In- 
testine; s Digestive  sac  of  “redia”;  b “Birth-opening”  of  “redia.”  Figs.  B — G 
are  enlarged,  and  are  after  A.  P.  Thomas. 


meet  with  one  of  these  snails,  it  bores  into  its  tissues  by  means  of  its  pro- 
boscis, and  lodges  itself  in  the  pulmonary  chamber  or  body-cavity  of  the 
Mollusc.  When  it  has  attained  this  position,  the  embryo  loses  its  cilia,  and 
becomes  sac-like,  its  contents  at  the  same  time  breaking  up  into  cells,  when 
it  constitutes  what  is  known  as  a “sporocyst”  (fig.  15°,  D).  The  “sporo- 
cyst” may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  brood-sac  for  the  second  generation  of 
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larval  forms,  and  its  cells  (fig.  150,  E)  ultimately  arrange  themselves  so  as 
to  form  one  or  more  secondary  embryos,  which  are  called  “rediae,”  after 
the  Italian  naturalist  Redi. 

When  fully  mature,  the  “redia”  breaks  through  the  wall  of  the  “sporo- 
cyst  ” in  which  it  was  produced,  and  bores  its  way  into  the  tissues  of  the 
snail,  finally  lodging  in  some  solid  organ,  generally  the  liver.  The  “redia  ” 
(fig.  150,  F)  now  increases  in  size,  and  may  grow  to  ^th  of  an  inch  in 
length.  It  has  a mouth,  muscular  pharynx,  and  sac-like  stomach;  and 
its  contents  break  up  into  a number  of  tertiary  germs.  Some  of  these  in- 
ternal germs  become  “ daughter-redise  ” ; but  others  become  developed  into 
tadpole-like  embryos,  which  are  termed  “ cercarice.” 

Both  the  “ daughter- redim”  and  the  “ cercarim  ” are  liberated  from  the 
original  redia  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  walls  of  the  latter,  known  as 
the  “birth-opening”  (fig.  150,  F,  b).  The  “cercaria”  thus  set  free  consists 
of  an  oval  body,  furnished  with  a long  swimming- tail  (fig.  150,  G),  and 
having  an  anterior  and  posterior  sucker.  At  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
sucker  is  placed  the  mouth,  which  leads  into  a gullet,  which  divides  into 
two  simple  branches.  The  condition  of  the  intestine  of  the  “ cercaria  ” is, 
therefore,  similar  to  what  it  is  in  such  adult  Flukes  as  Distoma  lanceolatum. 
The  “cercaria”  works  its  way  out  of  the  snail  by  means  of  its  suckers  and 
tail,  and  thus  gains  access  to  water,  in  which  it  swims  actively. 

After  a brief  free  life,  the  cercaria  attaches  itself  by  means  of  its  suckers 
to  some  foreign  body,  such  as  a blade  of  grass,  when  it  loses  its  tail,  and 
becomes  surrounded  by  a white  horny  cyst.  Should  one  of  these  “en- 
cysted ” cercarise  be  swallowed  by  a sheep  along  with  its  food,  the  horny 
envelope  of  the  larva  is  dissolved,  and  the  young  Fluke  thus  set  free  makes 
its  way  into  the  bile-ducts,  where  it  obtains  its  reproductive  organs,  and 
assumes  its  final  characters. 

Besides  the  common  Liver-fluke,  other  species  of  Distoma  ( D . crassum 
and  D.  lanceolatum,  fig.  149)  have  been  recognised  as  occurring  in  man.  In 
D.  lanceolatum  the  intestine  is  simply  forked,  instead  of  being  branched. 
It  occurs  in  the  liver  of  the  ox,  sheep,  pig,  &c.  Another  Trematode 
which  is  a human  parasite  is  the  singular  Gynacophorus  ( Bilharzia ) lucma- 
tobius,  which  inhabits  the  interior  of  certain  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  human 
subject  in  particular  regions  (Egypt,  South  Africa,  Mauritius).  The  sexes 
are  distinct  in  this  form,  both  being  vermiform  in  shape,  and  the  female 
being  lodged  in  a groove  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  male. 


Order  Turbellaria. — Leaf -like  or  vermiform,  non-parasitic 
Scolecids,  with  a mouth  and  alimentary  canal , and  sometimes  a 
body-cavity  ; integument  ciliated.  Sexes  united  or  distinct.  The 
members  of  this  order  are  almost  all  aquatic,  and  are  all 
non-parasitic;  thus  differing  entirely  from  the  animals  which 
compose  the  two  preceding  orders.  Their  external  surface  is 
always  and  permanently  ciliated,  and  they  never  possess  either 
suctorial  discs  or  a circlet  of  cephalic  booklets.  A “water- 
vascular  system  ” is  present,  opening  externally  by  one  or  more 
apertures,  or  appearing  to  be  entirely  closed  in  the  adult  (Nem- 
ertida).  The  alimentary  canal  is  embedded  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  body  ( Planarida ),  or  is  freely  suspended  in  a “ perivis- 
ceral cavity”  ( Nemertida ).  The  intestine  is  either  straight 
or  branched,  and  a distinct  anal  aperture  may,  or  may  not, 
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be  present.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  a pair  of 
supra -oesophageal  ganglia,  which  send  lateral  nerves  back- 
wards. 

The  Turbellaria  are  divided  into  two  sections,  termed 
respectively  the  Pla?icirida 
and  the  Nemertida. 

Sub-order  I.  Planarida. 

— The  Planarians  (fig.  151) 
are  mostly  ovoid  or  ellipti- 
cal in  shape,  flattened  and 
soft-bodied.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  aquatic  in 
their  habits,  occurring  in 
fresh  water,  or  on  the  sea- 
shore, but  occasionally  found 
in  moist  earth.  The  integu- 
ment is  abundantly  provid- 
ed with  vibratile  cilia,  which 
subserve  locomotion,  and  it 
also  contains  numerous  cells, 
which  are  in  many  respects 
very  similar  to  the  “cnid?e,” 
or  nettle-cells,  of  the  Ccelen- 
terata.  There  is  always  a 
considerable  portion  of  the 
body  situated  in  front  of  the 
mouth,  constituting  the  so- 
called  “ pne-oral  region,”  or 
“ prostomium  ” ; and  this  is 
often  modified  into  a singu- 
lar protrusible  and  retractile 
organ  called  the  “ probos- 
cis.” The  mouth  opens 
into  a muscular  pharynx, 
which  is  often  evertible ; and 
the  intestine  may  be  either 
straight  or  branched,  but  al- 
ways terminates  cjecally  be- 
hind, and  is  never  provided 
with  an  anal  aperture.  The 
“ water  - vascular  system  ” 

communicates  with  the  exterior  by  two  or  more  contractile 
apertures.  The  Land-Planarians  ( Geoplamda ) have  the  or- 
dinary branched  water-vascular  system  replaced  by  two  nearly 
simple  canals,  which  are  occupied  by  spongy  tissue,  and 


Fig.  151. — One  of  the  Planarian  Worms  (Lcp- 
toplana  tremellaris),  enlarged,  o Mouth ; pr 
Proboscis ; g The  principal  nerve-ganglion, 
placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and 
giving  off  numerous  radiating  branches  («)  ; 
p Penis  ; vd,  Vas  deferens  ; vs  Vesicula  sem- 
inalis ; am  Opening  of  male  reproductive  or- 
gans ; t Testis  ; ov  Ovary;  « Uterus,  partly 
filled  with  eggs  ; af  Opening  of  the  female 
reproductive  organs  ; rs  Receptaculum  sem- 
inis  ; go.  Albuminiparous  gland. 
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are  not  certainly  known  to  communicate  with  the  exterior. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  two  ganglia,  situated  in 
front  of  the  mouth,  united  by  a commissure,  and  giving  oft 
filaments  in  various  directions.  Pigment-spots,  or  rudimen- 
tary eyes,  from  two  to  sixteen  in  number,  are  often  pres- 
ent, and  are  always  placed  in  the  prge-oral  region  of  the 
body.  The  male  and  female  organs  are  united  in  the  same 
individual,  and  the  process  of  reproduction  may  be  either 
sexual,  by  means  of  true  ova,  or  non-sexual,  by  internal  gem- 
mation or  transverse  fission.  Development  may  be  direct,  or 
there  may  be  a marked  metamorphosis. 

The  Plcinarians  have  been  divided  into  two  sections,  as 
follows : — 

Section  A.  Rhabdoccela. — Intestine  straight,  not  branched  ; 
body  elongated,  rounded,  or  oval. 

Section  B.  Dendroccela. — Intestine  branched  or  arbores- 
cent ; body  flat  and  broad. 

Sub-order  II.  Nemertida. — The  Nemertida , or  “Ribbon- 
worms,”  agree  in  most  essential  respects  with  the  Plananda. 
They  are  distinguished,  however,  by  their  elongated,  vermi- 
form shape,  by  the  presence  of  a distinct  anus,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a distinct  perivisceral  cavity,  by  the  presence  of  a 
closed  system  of  “ pseudohsemal  ” vessels,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  sexes  are  generally  distinct.  The  external  surface  of  the 
body  is  richly  ciliated,  and  is  underlaid  by  a thick  glandular 
cutis,  beneath  which  are  well-developed  subcutaneous  muscles. 
The  digestive  canal  is  ciliated  internally,  and  consists  of  a 
muscular  gullet,  a sacculated  stomach,  and  an  intestine  with 
a distinct  anus.  In  Pelagonemertes  (fig.  153)  the  alimentary 
canal  is  branched,  as  in  many  Planarians.  The  nervous  system 
consists  of  two  large  cephalic  ganglia,  united  by  a double  com- 
missure, and  sending  lateral  cords  backwards.  The  so-called 
“circulatory  system”  (“ pseudohsemal ” system)  is  composed 
of  closed  contractile  vessels,  sometimes  containing  a corpus- 
culated  fluid.  In  a few  forms  (as  in  Tetrasteinma ) there  may 
be  water  - vessels  in  addition  to  the  pseudohsemal  vessels. 
“ Along  the  median  line  of  the  dorsum  lies  a special  muscular 
sheath,  containing  a complicated  proboscis,  and  a highly  or- 
ganised corpuscular  fluid,  both  the  sheath  and  the  proboscis 
passing  between  the  commissures  of  the  ganglia  in  front  ” 
(M‘Intosh).  The  evertible  and  muscular  sheath  of  the  pro- 
boscis may  be  as  long  as  the  whole  body,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  latter  may  or  may  not  be  protected  by  one  or  more 
spines  (fig.  152).  The  sexes  are  mostly  in  separate  individuals, 
and  the  generative  organs  have  the  form  of  sacs  placed  between 
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the  muscular  walls  of  the  body  and  the  digestive  canal,  and 
discharging  their  contents  by  lateral  pores. 


As  regards  the  development  of  the  Nemerteans,  there  may  or  may  not 
be  a metamorphosis.  In  some  forms,  the  egg  gives  rise  to  a helmet-shaped 
ciliated  provisional  larva,  which  was  originally  described  under  the  name 


Fig.  152.  — Morphology  of 
Nemertida.  Prorhyn- 
chus  Jluviatilis  : o 

Mouth  ; c Ciliated 
grooves  (sense-organs  ?)  ; 
■r  Spine,  attached  behind 
to  (p)  the  sac  of  the  pro- 
boscis ; ae  Gullet ; g Gas- 
tric glands  ; i Intestine  ; 
ov  Ovary.  The  proboscis 
in  this  form  is  very  small. 
(After  Gegenbaur.) 


Fig.  153-  — Nemertida.  Pelagonemertes  Rol- 
iestoni,  a pelagic  Nemertid,  viewed  from  the 
ventral  surface,  p Proboscis,  partially  pro- 
truded ; in  Opening  of  the  mouth  ; i Ali- 
mentary canal,  with  its  lateral  diverticula, 
shaded  darkly  ; s The  sheath  of  the  probos- 
cis, more  lightly  shaded ; n n The  nerve- 
ganglia,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  each  giving  off  a long  lateral  and  back- 
wardly -directed  branch,  external  to  which, 
on  each  side,  is  a row  of  ovaries  (o).  (After 
Moseley.) 


of  Pilidium,  and  which  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  ciliated  pseudem- 
bryo  of  the  Echinoderms.  The  young  Nemertine  is  ultimately  produced  in 
the  interior  of  the  Pilidium , by  the  formation  of  a mass  of  formative  matter 
which  grows  round  and  appropriates  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  larva,  and 
finally  breaks  through  the  ciliated  skin  of  the  latter. 


The  Nemerteans  are  mostly  marine  in  their  distribution,  a 
few  forms  inhabiting  fresh  water,  and  two  (the  Tetrastemma 
of  the  Bermudas  and  Philippine  Islands)  being  found  in  moist 
places  on  land.  They  are  found  from  the  Arctic  seas  to  the 
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equator,  most  of  them  being  littoral  in  their  habits,  though 
some  live  at  considerable  depths.  Some  forms  (like  the  leech- 
like Malacobdella)  are  parasitic  on  Crustaceans  or  Molluscs. 
Recently,  Professor  Moseley  has  described  a peculiar  group 
of  Nemerteans  under  the  name  of  Pelagonemertidce , which  are 
pelagic  in  their  habits.  These  oceanic  forms  (fig.  153)  have  a 
broad,  gelatinous,  flattened  body,  and  a ramified  digestive  tract, 
and  thus  make  a near  approach  to  the  dendrocoelous  Plan- 
arians.  No  certain  remains  of  Nemertids  are  known  to  occur 
in  the  fossil  state,  though  some  obscure  remains  have  been 
referred  to  this  group. 

Enteropneusta. — Allied  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Echinoderms,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  Worms,  is  the  singular  genus  Balanoglossus,  for 
which  the  group  of  the  Enteropneusta  has  been  founded.  The  species  of 
Balanoglossus  burrow  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-bottom,  extending  their  range 
to  2500  fathoms  in  depth.  The  body  in  this  genus  is  worm-like,  and 
terminates  anteriorly  in  a muscular  collar,  in  front  of  which  is  a large 
protrusible  hollow  proboscis.  The  external  integument  is  ciliated,  as  in 
the  Nemerteans,  and  there  are  no  setiform  organs  of  locomotion,  such  as 
are  found  in  so  many  Annelides.  The  mouth  opens  ventrally  at  the  point 
where  the  collar  and  proboscis  join,  and  leads  into  a pharynx,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  specially  modified  to  serve  as  a respiratory  organ.  This 
portion  of  the  pharynx  has  its  walls  supported  by  a chitinous  framework,  with 
intervening  ciliated  apertures,  from  which  the  water  taken  in  at  the  mouth 
passes  out  into  a series  of  chambers,  which  in  turn  communicate  with  the 
exterior  by  a row  of  dorso-lateral  slits  on  each  side.  A pseudohasmal 
system  of  vessels  is  present,  and  the  sexes  are  in  different  individuals.  The 
larva  of  Balanoglossus  in  many  respects  resembles  the  pseudembryo  of  some 
of  the  Echinoderms,  and  was  originally  described  by  Muller  as  the  young  of 
a Star-fish,  under  the  name  of  Tornaria.  The  larva  is,  however,  developed 
into  the  adult  by  a rapid  change,  not  accompanied  by  any  absorption,  or 
casting  off,  of  any  portion  of  the  former.  As  regards  its  respiratory  organs, 
Balanoglossus  shows  some  interesting  resemblances  to  the  Tunicates  ; and 
Bateson  has  shown  that  it  has  also  some  points  of  relationship  with  the 
Lancelet  ( Amphioxus ). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

NEMATELMIA. 

1.  Acanthocephala.  2.  Gordiacea.  3.  Nematoda. 

Division  II.  Nematelmia. — This  section  may  be  considered 
as  comprising  those  Scolecids  in  which  the  body  has  an  elon- 
gated and  cylindrical  shape.  Most  of  the  Nematelmia  possess 
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an  annulated  integument ; but  there  is  no  true  segmentation, 
and  there  are  rarely  any  locomotive  appendages  attached  to 
the  body.  The  majority  are  unisexual,  and  parasitic  during 
the  whole  or  a part  of  their  existence.  Three  orders  are 
comprised  in  this  division — viz.,  the  Acanthocephala,  the  Gor- 
diacea,  and  the  Nematoda. 

Order  I.  Acanthocephala. — Vermiform  internal  parasites , 
without  mouth  or  alimentary  canal , and  having  an  anterior  pro- 
trusible  proboscis  armed  with  recurved  hooks.  Sexes  distinct. 

The  Acanthocephala  are  entirely  parasitic,  vermiform  in 
shape,  and  devoid  of  any  mouth  or  alimentary  canal.  The 
front  end  of  the  body  (figs.  154  and 
155)  is  developed  into  a retractile 
proboscis,  which  is  covered  with 
transverse  rows  of  recurved  hooks, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  parasite 
attaches  itself  to  the  wall  of  the  in- 
testine of  its  host.  The  integument 
(c  c)  is  highly  muscular,  and  the  pro- 
boscis is  contained  within  a strong 
muscular  sheath,  and  can  be  re- 
tracted by  special  muscular  bands 
(?n  m).  At  the  base  of  the  proboscis 
is  placed  a single  nervous  ganglion, 
and  its  hinder  extremity  is  prolonged 
into  /,  the  so-called  “ligamentum 
suspensorium,”  a fibrous  band,  which 
supports  the  generative  organs.  The 
sexes  are  in  different  individuals. 

The  water-vascular  (?)  system  is  in 
the  form  of  subcutaneous  reticulated 
canals  which  are  connected  with  two 
saccular  organs  or  “ lemnisci  ” (b  b), 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  base  of 
the  proboscis,  but  the  vessels  of  this  ? tuZ. 

system  do  not  appear  to  communi- 
cate with  the  exterior.  The  reticu- 
lated dermal  canals  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  being  nutritive  in  func- 
tion, while  the  lemnisci  have  been 
looked  upon  as  excretory  organs. 

The  order  Acanthocephala  includes 
only  one  genus,  namely,  Echmo- 

rhynchus,  the  genus  Koleops  being  doubtfully  referred  here. 
All  the  Echinorhynchi  inhabit  in  their  adult  condition  the  in- 


hynchus  angustatus,  enlarged 
about  twelve  times  : p Proboscis  ; 
n Neck;  s Muscular  sheath  of 
the  proboscis  ; g Ganglion ; b b 
“ Lemnisci,”  or  sacs  connected 
with  the  water  - vascular  sys- 
tem ; l Ligamentum  suspen- 
sorium ; m m Retractor  muscles 
of  the  proboscis  ; 1 1 Testes  ; v 
Vesicula  seminalis  ; c c Integu- 
ment. (After  Leuckart.) 
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testines  of  fishes,  birds,  or  Mammals,  and  they  pass  through 
a metamorphosis.  The  eggs  are  swallowed  by  Crustaceans 
or  insects,  and  give  exit  to  free  vermiform  embryos,  armed 
with  hooks.  These  burrow  out  of  the  intestine  of  their  host 
and  encyst  themselves  in  its  tissues,  not  becoming  finally 
developed  till  their  bearers  may  be  eaten  by  some  vertebrate 

animal.  Thus,  the  embryos 
of  Echinorhynchus  gigas  of 
the  pig  inhabit  the  larvse  of 
the  cockchafer ; whilst  those 
of  E.  angustatus , of  Cypri- 
noid  fishes,  live  in  the  in- 
terior of  fresh-water  Crusta- 
ceans. 

Order  II.  Gordiacea.— 
Vermiform  Scolecida,  para- 
sitic in  insects  during  a por- 
tion of  their  existence.  An 
imperfectly  developed  alimen- 
tary canal , or  none.  Water- 
vascular  system  rudimentary 
or  absent.  Sexes  distinct. 

The  Gordiacea , or  “ Hair- 
worms,” are  thread-like  Sco- 
lecids,  often  singularly  like 
hairs  in  appearance  (fig. 
156),  which  live  in  the  in- 
terior of  various  insects  dur- 
ing part  of  their  life.  The 

Fig;  IS5-—  Acanthocephala.  A,  Echinorhyn-  digestive  System  is  imper- 
ckus  gigas , slightly  enlarged  ; Head  of  0 , *. 

the  same,  still  further  enlarged.  feet,  an  anal  aperture  being 

universally  wanting.  In 
Mermis , the  gullet  ends  in  a blind  sac ; in  Gordius,  the 
digestive  tube  opens  into  the  body-cavity;  and  in  Sphceru- 
laria,  the  mouth  appears  to  be  wanting.  The  sexes  are  in 
different  individuals.  In  Gordius  itself,  the  embryo  (fig.  156, 
B)  is  free  and  aquatic,  having  a retractile  snout  armed  with 
hooklets,  by  means  of  which  it,  after  a time,  bores  its  way 
into  the  tissues  of  some  water-insect,  in  which  it  encysts  itself. 
The  sexually-mature  worms  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Or- 
thoptera  or  Neuroptera  ; but  they  leave  their  hosts  and  betake 
themselves  again  to  an  aquatic  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  their  eggs.  The  adult  Mermis  is  found  principally  in 
Lepidoptera ; whilst  Sphccrularia  inhabits  the  body-cavity  of 
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Bumble-bees.  A form  of  the  Gordiacea  has  also  been  found 
at  great  depths  in  the  ocean, 
coiled  up  beneath  the  carapace 
of  shrimps  (Willemoes-Suhm). 

The  common  Hair-worm  ( Gordins 
aquaticus,  fig.  156),  is  found  in  ponds 
anti  rivers  in  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  may  be  two  or  three  feet  long  when 
fully  mature.  It  sometimes  occurs  in 
great  numbers,  inextricably  coiled  to- 
gether, and  may  be  found  in  moist  earth 
as  well  as  in  water.  The  adult  worm  is 
also  found  coiled  up  round  the  intestine 
of  Ground -beetles  or  Grasshoppers.  The 
eggs  are  white,  and  are  deposited  in 
long  chains  in  water.  The  embryo  is  at 
first  free  and  locomotive,  with  three  pairs 
of  cephalic  booklets,  a well-developed 
alimentary  canal,  and  a protrusible  pro- 
boscis. The  larva,  thus  armed,  makes 
its  way  into  the  larvae  of  water-insects, 
in  which  it  encysts  itself.  Should  the 
insect  - larvae  thus  infested  be  eaten  by 
a fish,  the  young  Hair-worm  bores  into 
the  intestinal  wall  of  the  latter,  and  again 
encysts  itself.  After  a prolonged  period 
of  rest,  the  Gordius  larva  bores  out  of  its  Fig.  156.— Gordiacea.  A,  A small  in- 
cyst into  the  intestine  of  the  fish,  and  1**°**?*  of 

escapes  with  the  faeces  into  the  surround-  dins  subfurcatus,  with  its  piercing 
ing  water,  when  it  becomes  converted  proboscis  and  two  rows  of  hooks, 
into  the  adult  worm.  enlarged. 


Order  III.  Nematoda  (or  Nematoidea). — Cylindrical  ver- 
miform Scolecids , sometimes  parasitic,  sometimes  free;  integu- 
ment not  ciliated ; a 7 veil-developed  alimentary  canal , with  a 
mouth  and  anus,  suspended  freely  in  a body-cavity ; sexes  dis- 
tinct, or  rarely  united. 

The  Nematoda  comprise  the  so-called  “Thread-worms”  and 
“ Round-worms,”  and,  as  their  various  names  imply,  possess  a 
rounded  and  worm-shaped  body  (fig.  157),  sometimes  of  great 
length.  The  cuticle  is  chitinous  and  porous;  and  there  is 
generally  a distinct  annulation,  though  no  true  segmentation 
exists.  The  alimentary  system  is  well  developed,  the  mouth 
being  anterior,  and  usually  furnished  with  papillae  (fig.  158,  c). 
The  gullet  opens  into  a muscular  cavity  (the  so-called  gizzard 
or  “ pharynx  ”),  from  which  an  intestine  conducts  to  a ven- 
trally  or  terminally  placed  anus ; the  whole  digestive  tube 
being  freely  suspended  in  a body-cavity,  which  is  filled  with 
a sparsely  corpusculated  fluid.  There  is  a water- vascular 
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system,  composed  of  two  lateral  tubes,  which  open  on  the 
surface  by  a ventrally-placed  pore.  The  nervous  system  is  in 

the  form  of  a ganglionic  ring,  sur- 
rounding the  gullet,  and  sending 
filaments  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  sexes  are  mostly  distinct,  the 
external  openings  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  being  placed  near  the 
anus  in  the  males,  but  usually  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  ventral  sur- 
face in  the  females.  The  males 
are  usually  less  frequently  met  with 
and  of  smaller  size  than  the  fe- 
males, and  they  possess  a single 
or  double  spicular  penis  (fig.  158, 
l>).  Metamorphosis  may  or  may 
not  occur  during  development. 

As  before  said,  most  of  the  Ne- 
matoda  are  internal  parasites,  in- 
habiting the  alimentary  canal,  the 
pulmonary  tubes,  the  blood,  or  the 
areolar  tissue,  in  man  and  in  many 
other  vertebrate  animals ; but  a 
large  section  of  the  order  are  of 
a permanently  free  habit  of  exist- 
ence. 

Amongst  the  more  important 
members  of  the  parasitic  section 
of  the  Nematoda  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Ascaris  luinbricoides , the 
Oxyuris  vermicular  is , the  Tricho- 
cephalus  dispar , the  Sclerostoina 
duodenale , the  Dracunculus  inedin- 
eusis,  and  the  Trichina  spiralis. 

The  Ascaris  luinbricoides,  or  Common 
Round  - worm,  inhabits  the  intestine  of 
man,  and  sometimes  of  other  Mammals, 
especially  the  pig,  often  attaining  a length 
of  several  inches.  The  ova  are  expelled 
with  the  faeces,  and  the  embryo  is  devel- 
oped within  the  ovum  prior  to  its  rupture, 
but  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  months  (fig.  1 58,  d).  When  fully  formed, 
the  embryo  is  about  one-liundredth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  its  development 
is  not  exactly  known,  though  it  appears  to  be  directly  transferred  from  river 
or  pond  water  to  the  alimentary  canal  of  its  host.  The  body  of  the  adult 
(fig.  158,  a)  is  cylindrical,  attenuated  at  both  extremities.  At  the  anterior 
extremity  is  a subtriangular  mouth,  surrounded  by  three  tubercles  (fig. 


Portion  of  the  alimentary  tract  of 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  enlarged. 
g Gullet ; v Muscular  gizzard  (or 
pharynx) ; s Chylific  stomach,  or 
anterior  end  of  the  intestine  (t) ; 
o o Ovaries  ; p Genital  pore. 
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158,  c).  The  anus  is  situated  posteriorly.  The  females  are  larger  than 
the  males,  and  are  much  more  numerous.  These  parasites  are  much  more 
common  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  they  often  occur  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  are  usually  found  in  the  small  intestine,  though  they  some- 
times wander  into  other  situations. 

The  Oxyuris  vermicularis,  or  “Small  Thread-worm”  (fig.  158,  e,fg), 


Fig.  158. — Morphology  of  Nematoda.  a Ascaris  lumbricoides,  male,  reduced  in  size  ; 
b Hinder  extremity  of  the  same,  with  the  spicular  penis,  enlarged ; c Head  of 
the  same  enlarged,  showing  the  tubercles  round  the  mouth ; d Ovum  of  the  same, 
highly  magnified,  with  the  fully-developed  worm  in  its  interior;  e Male  of  Oxynris 
vermicularis , five  times  the  natural  size  ; / Female  of  the  same,  similarly  enlarged  ; 
g Male  of  the  same,  highly  magnified  ; h Embryo  of  Dracunculus , magnified  500 
diameters;  i Embryos  of  the  same,  magnified  60  diameters;  l A single  Trichina , 
encapsuled  in  the  muscles,  highly  magnified.  (Chiefly  after  Leuckart,  Spencer 
Cobbold,  and  Bastian.) 


is  a gregarious  worm,  which  inhabits  the  rectum,  especially  of  children. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  the  intestinal  worms  of  man,  its  average  length  not 
being  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch,  but  the  females  are  much  bigger 
than  the  males. 

The  Trichocephalus  dispar  inhabits  the  caecum  of  man.  It  is  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  body 
is  extremely  attenuated  and  thread-like. 

The  Dockmius  ( Sclcrostoma ) duodena le  inhabits  the  small  intestine  in  the 
human  subject,  and  is  far  from  uncommon  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt.  It  varies 
in  length  from  one-third  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch,  the  females  being  the 
largest ; and  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  often  of  a serious 
character. 
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The  Trichina  spiralis  is  a singular  Nematoid,  which  gives  rise  to  a pain- 
ful and  not  uncommonly  fatal  train  of  symptoms,  somewhat  resembling 
rheumatic  fever.  The  Trichina  is  known  in  two  different  conditions, 
sexually  immature  or  mature.  In  its  sexually  immature  condition  it 
inhabits  the  muscles,  usually  of  the  pig  (the  rat,  however,  being  apparently 
its  true  host),  in  vast  numbers,  each  worm  (fig.  158,  /)  being  coiled  up  in 
a little  capsule  or  cyst.  In  this  condition  the  worm  is  incapable  of  further 
development,  and  may  remain  for  a long  period  without  change,  and  with- 
out seeming  to  produce  any  injurious  results  to  the  animal  affected.  In 
course  of  time  the  muscle-  Trichina  appears  to  degenerate  and  die,  owing 
to  the  ultimate  calcification  of  the  wall  of  the  enveloping  cyst.  If,  however, 
a portion  of  trichinatous  muscle  be  eaten  by  a warm-blooded  Vertebrate, 
and  so  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  an  immediate  development  of 
young  Trichina  is  the  result.  The  immature  worms  escape  from  their 
enveloping  cysts,  grow  larger,  develop  sexual  organs,  and  give  birth  to  a 

numerous  progeny,  which  they  produce  vivi- 
parously.  The  young  Trichina  thus  pro- 
duced perforate  the  walls  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and,  after  working  their  way  amongst 
the  muscles,  become  encysted.  If  the  ani- 
mal in  which  these  changes  go  on  has  suffi- 
cient vitality  to  bear  up  under  the  severe 
symptoms  which  are  produced  by  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Trichina,  he  is  now  safe ; since 
they  cannot  become  sexually  mature,  or  de- 
velop themselves  further,  until  again  trans- 
ferred to  the  alimentary  canal  of  some  other 
animal.  The  female  Trichina  is  about  yjjy 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  male  about  half 
as  long. 

The  Guinea -worm  ( Dracunculus  or  Fil- 
aria  medinensis)  is  a Nematode  worm,  which 
inhabits,  during  one  stage  of  its  existence, 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  human  body,  gen- 
erally attacking  the  legs,  and  often  attain- 
ing a length  of  several  feet.  All  known 
specimens  of  this  parasite  are  impregnated 
females,  containing  a large  number  of  young. 
The  worm  remains  embedded  in  the  body, 
in  a more  or  less  quiescent  condition,  for  a 
year,  less  or  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  seeks  the  surface,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  its 
young.  No  external  aperture  to  the  genital 
organs  has  hitherto  been  proved  to  exist, 
and  it  seems  possible  that  the  young  are 
produced  within  the  body  of  the  parent  by 
a process  of  internal  gemmation.  The  young 
Filaria  (fig.  158,  h and  i)  consists  of  a ver- 
miform body,  terminating  in  a hair-like  tail  ; 
and  when  set  free  from  the  parent,  its  further 
development  probably  takes  place  in  water, 
when  it  has  been  shown  to  pass  into  the 
body  of  fresh-water  Crustaceans  [Cyclops).  Whether  it  is  swallowed  in  this 
condition  by  man,  in  drinking  water ; or  whether  it  has  a free  stage,  in 
which  sexual  organs  are  developed  and  impregnation  of  the  females  effected, 
is  still  an  open  question.  The  Guinea-worm  is  only  known  to  occur  within 


Fig.  159. — Free  Nematoids.  A, 
Anguillula  aceti ; B,  Dory- 
laimus  stagnalis.  Magnified. 
(After  Bastian.) 
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the  intertropical  regions  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  Africa,  Persia,  and  India. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  forms,  it  may  be  noted  that  minute 
parasitic  Nematoids  are  not  uncommonly  found,  sometimes  in  vast  numbers, 
in  the  blood  of  various  animals,  including  the  dog,  man  himself,  and  various 
birds.  Some  of  these  hasmatozoa  are  embryonic,  others  appear  to  be  mature, 
and  they  may  or  may  not  give  rise  by  their  presence  to  appreciable  morbid 
symptoms.  The  origin  of  these  hcematozoa,  their  development,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  are  subjects,  for  the 
most  part,  still  shrouded  in  obscurity.  The  most  remarkable  species  is  the 
Filaria  sangidnis-hominis,  which  in  its  immature  state  inhabits  the  blood 
of  man  in  intertropical  regions,  its  presence  being  commonly  associated 
with  chyluria,  hsematuria,  and  other  morbid  affections. 

The  second  section  of  the  Nematoda  comprises  worms  which  are  not  at 
any  time  parasitic,  but  which  are  permanently  free.  The  typical  group  of 
the  “Free  Nematoids”  is  that  of  the  Anguillulidce,  of  which  about  two 
hundred  species  have  been  already  described,  mostly  inhabiting  fresh  water 
or  the  sea.  They  resemble  the  parasitic  Nematoids  in  all  the  essential 
features  of  their  anatomy,  but  they  differ  in  often  possessing  pigment-spots, 
or  rudimentary  eyes,  in  being  mostly  provided  with  a terminal  sucker,  and 
in  bringing  forth  comparatively  few  ova  at  a time ; the  dangers  to  which 
the  young  are  exposed  being  much  less  than  in  the  parasitic  forms. 
Amongst  the  more  familiar  free  Nematoids  are  the  Vinegar  Eel  ( Anguil ■ 
Ittla  aceti,  fig.  159,  A)  and  the  Tylenchus  (or  Vibrio ) tritici,  which  pro- 
duces a sort  of  excrescence  or  gall  upon  the  ear  of  wheat,  causing  the 
disease  known  to  farmers  as  the  “Purples,”  or  “ Ear  Cockle.” 

The  parasitic  and  free  Nematoids  are  connected  together  by  Rhabdonema 
( Ascaris ) nigrovenosum , which  in  succeeding  generations  is  alternately  free 
and  parasitic.  This  Ascaris  has  long  been  known  as  inhabiting  the  lungs 
of  the  frog,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Mecznikow  that  “the  young  of  this 
animal  become  real  free  Nematoids;  for,  after  passing  from  the  intestine 
of  the  frog  into  damp  earth  or  mud,  they  grow  rapidly,  and  actually  develop 
in  the  course  of  a few  days,  whilst  still  in  this  external  medium,  into  sex- 
ually mature  animals.  Young,  differing  somewhat  in  external  characters 
from  their  parents,  are  soon  produced  by  them,  and  these  attain  merely  a 
certain  stage  of  development  whilst  in  the  moist  earth,  arriving  at  sexual 
maturity  only  after  they  have  become  parasites,  and  are  ensconced  in  the 
lung  of  the  frog”  (Bastian).  The  individuals  which  are  found  in  the  lung 
of  the  frog  are  not  of  two  sexes,  but  are  all  structurally  females.  They 
have  the  power,  however,  of  producing  spermatozoa  in  the  ovaries. 

Perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  free  Nematoids  may  be  placed  the 
aberrant  genus  Chcclosotna,  in  which  there  is  a double  row  of  ventral 
bristles  posteriorly,  while  the  anterior  extremity  is  swollen  and  also  fur- 
nished with  bristles.  Chcetosoma  is  found  in  the  sea,  and  leads  a free  life. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ROTIFERA. 

Sub-class  Rotifera  ( Rotatoria ). — The  Rotifera , or  “ Wheel- 
Animalcules,”  constitute  a peculiar  group  of  organisms,  which 
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may  be  regarded  as  forming  a special  division  of  the  Scolecids, 
though  there  is  nothing  worm-like  about  their  general  appear- 
ance. 

The  Rotifera  are  minute  a7iimals , rarely  parasitic,  inhabiting 
water , and  usually  provided  with  a 71  anterior  ciliated  disc,  capable 
of  inversion  a7id  eversion.  I>i  the  fe7/iales  there  is  a distmct  mouth , 
alh/iebitary  canal,  and  anus.  A 7iervous  syste7n  is  also  prese7it , 
consisting  of  ganglia  situated  7iear  the  a7iterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  a7id  sending  fila77ie7its  backwards.  A water-vascular  system 
is  also  prese7it.  The  sexes  are  distmct. 

Most  of  the  Rotifera  are  almost  or  quite  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  they  are  all  extremely  minute,  none  of  them 
attaining  a greater  length  than  ^-th  of  an  inch.  They  are  all 
aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
free-swimming  animals,  some,  however,  being  permanently 
fixed,  as  is  the  case  with  Stepha7ioceros , Melicerta  (fig.  160,  B), 


I'  ig-  160.— Rotifera.  A,  Diagrammatic  representation  ot  Hydatina  senta  (generalised 
from  Pritchard)  : a Depression  (“  buccal  funnel  ”)  in  the  ciliated  disc  leading  to  the 
digestive  canal  ; b Mouth  ; e Pharyngeal  bulb  or  mastax,  with  the  masticatory  ap- 
paratus  , d Stomach  \ e Cloaca  ; j Contractile  bladder  ; g g Respiratory  or  water- 
vascular  tubes;  h Nerve-ganglion,  giving  filament  to  ciliated  pit  (k)\  o Ovary. 
B,  Melicerta  ringens.  (After  Gosse.)  J 


and  Floscularia.  They  are  usually  simple,  but  are  occasionally 
composite,  forming  colonies,  as  in  Megalotrocha.  As  a rule, 
the  male  and  female  Rotifera  differ  greatly  from  one  another, 
the  males  being  smaller  than  the  females,  destitute  of  any 
masticatory  or  digestive  apparatus,  and  more  or  less  closely 
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resembling  the  young  form  of  the  species.  The  most  charac- 
teristic organ  in  the  great  majority  of  the  Rotifera,  is  the  so- 
called  “ wheel-organ,”  or  “ trochal  disc,”  which  is  always  situ- 
ated at  the  cephalic  or  distal  end  of  the  body,  and  consists  of 
a retractile  disc,  surrounded  by  a circlet  of  cilia,  which,  when 
in  action,  vibrate  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  the  illusory  impres- 
sion that  the  entire  disc  is  rotating. 

The  disc,  which  carries  the  cilia,  is  capable  of  eversion  and 
inversion,  and  may  be  circular,  reniform,  bilobed,  four-lobed, 
or  divided  into  several  lobes.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  loco- 
motion in  the  free-swimming  forms,  acting  somewhat  like  the 
propeller  of  a screw-steamer;  and  in  all  it  serves  to  produce 
currents  in  the  water,  which  convey  the  food  to  the  mouth. 

In  Chtztonotus,  and  some  other  forms  (Gastrotric/ia),  there  is  no  true 
wheel-organ,  capable  of  protrusion  and  retraction,  but  the  cilia  are  variously 
disposed  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  Chcctonoti  or  Hairy-backed 
Animalcules  have  no  jaws,  and  have  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  clothed 
with  cilia.  They  have  often  been  placed  in  the  Turbellaria,  but  there 
seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  regarding  them  as  an  aberrant  group  of  Rota- 
toria. Balatro  and  Apsilus  are  non-ciliated  in  the  adult  condition. 

The  body  is  often  imperfectly  segmented  externally,  and  its 
proximal  extremity  is  variously  modified,  constituting  what  has 
been  called  the  “ foot.”  In  such  fixed  Rotifers  as  Melicerta 
(fig.  160,  B),  the  foot  is  not  retractile,  and  terminates  in  a 
disc  of  attachment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  most  free  Rotifers 
the  “ foot  ” is  more  or  less  retractile,  sometimes  telescopic, 
and  usually  ends  in  a pair  of  diverging  processes  or  “ toes  ” 
(fig.  160,  A).  By  means  of  these,  the  animal  can  either  creep 
about,  or  can  fix  itself  temporarily  to  foreign  objects  through 
the  medium  of  a viscid  secretion  produced  by  the  so-called 
“foot-glands.” 

In  a depression  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  ciliated  disc  is  the 
oral  opening,  which  conducts  by  the  so-called  “ buccal  funnel  ” 
to  a pharynx,  which  is  surrounded  by  a muscular  covering  or 
“ mastax.”  Within  the  pharynx  is  placed  a complicated  mas- 
ticatory apparatus,  consisting  essentially  of  two  hammer-like 
structures  (“  mallei  ”)  and  a central  anvil-like  piece  (“  incus  ”), 
all  the  parts  of  which  are  set  in  motion  by  proper  muscles. 
The  pharynx  opens  by  a short  gullet  into  a simple  sac-like 
stomach,  with  which  are  connected  “ gastric  glands,”  possibly 
representing  a liver.  The  intestine  is  short,  and  terminates 
behind  in  a dilated  chamber  or  “ cloaca,”  which  forms  the 
common  outlet  of  the  digestive,  generative,  and  water-vascular 
systems,  and  opens  by  a dorsally-placed  median  aperture  at 
the  commencement  of  the  “ foot.”  In  some  forms  ( e.g ., 
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Asplanchna ) the  digestive  canal  ends  blindly ; while  the 
males,  as  before  remarked,  are  destitute  of  any  alimentary 
canal. 

The  so-called  “ water- vascular  ” system  consists  of  two  lat- 
eral tubes  (sometimes  called  the  “ respiratory  tubes  ”),  which 
are  filled  with  a watery  fluid,  and  carry  on  their  sides  a series 
of  ovate  or  pyriform,  internally-ciliated  vesicles  or  short  tubes. 
These  open  into  the  body-cavity  by  means  of  their  funnel- 
shaped  ciliated  extremities.  The  two  lateral  canals  generally 
open  into  a so-called  “contractile  bladder,”  which  exhibits 
rhythmical  contractions  and  dilatations,  and  which  opens  into 
the  cloaca.  This  peculiar  system  of  vessels  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  “ segmental  organs  ” 
of  Annelides,  and  is  usually  believed 
to  be  excretory  in  function. 

There  is  no  proper  vascular  sys- 
tem, nor  are  definite  respiratory 
organs  developed ; but  the  perivis- 
ceral cavity  is  filled  with  a corpus- 
culated  fluid,  corresponding  with  the 
blood  of  the  higher  animals. 

The  nervous  system  is  in  the  form 
of  a usually  bilobed  “ cerebral  ” 
ganglion,  placed  dorsally  above  the 
oesophagus,  and  of  relatively  re- 
markably large  size.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  central  mass  of  the 
nervous  system  is  an  unpaired  or 
paired  pigment- spot,  which  is  an 
organ  of  vision.  Other  sense-organs, 
probably  tactile,  are  often  present, 
in  the  form  of  two  knobs  surmounted 
by  bristles,  and  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  head. 

The  male  reproductive  organs  con- 
sist of  a sac-like  testis,  which  opens 
posteriorly.  The  female  reproduc- 
tive organs  consist  of  a large  ovary, 
the  duct  of  which  opens  into  the 
The  ova  which  are  pro- 
duced in  autumn  (“  winter- eggs  ”) 
have  thick  shells,  and  are  fertilised 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  so-called  “ summer  ova,”  on  the 
other  hand,  have  thin  shells,  and  appear  to  be  developed 
parth  enogen  etically. 


Fig.  161. — Rotifera.  Eosphora  n.u 
rita,  one  of  the  Wheel-animal-  cloaca, 
cules.  Enlarged  about  250  dia 
meters.  (After  Gosse.) 
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The  typical  group  of  the  Rotifera  is  that  of  the  Notommatina  ( Hydatinea 
of  Ehrenberg).  I11  this  group  (fig.  161)  the  animals  are  all  permanently 
free,  and  are  never  combined  into  colonies,  while  the  integument  is  flexible, 
and  the  body  is  never  encased  in  a tube. 

Stephanoceros  and  Floscularia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fixed,  and  are 
enclosed  in  a gelatinous  tube  which  is  secreted  by  the  animal.  Melicerta 
(fig.  160,  B)  inhabits  a tubular  case,  which  the  animal  forms  for  itself  by 
means  of  a special  organ  for  the  purpose  ; whilst  Polyarthra  and  Triarthra 
are  protected  by  a stiff  shell,  or  “ lorica.” 

In  Polyarthra  there  are  ensiform  fins,  jointed  to  the  body  by  distinct 
shelly  tubercles,  and  moved  by  powerful  muscles.  These  natatory  organs 
are  considered  by  Mr  Gosse  to  be  homologous  with  the  articulated  limbs 
of  the  Arthropoda.  Locomotive  appendages  are  also  present  in  Triarthra 
and  Pedalion. 

In  Asplanchna,  whilst  the  masticatory  organs,  gullet,  and  stomach  are 
well  developed,  there  is  no  intestine,  the  stomach  “ hanging  like  a globe  in 
the  centre  of  the  body-cavity,”  but  not  communicating  with  the  body- 
cavity. 

The  genus  Echinoderes,  lastly,  includes  certain  minute  marine  organisms, 
in  which  the  body  is  imperfectly  segmented,  but  there  are  no  limbs.  The 
anterior  segment  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  hooklets,  and  constitutes  a 
protrusible  proboscis.  The  genus  forms  a link  between  the  Scolecids  and 
the  higher  Annulosa. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space,  the  Rotifera  have  an 
almost  world-wide  range.  The  majority  of  the  known  forms 
are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  but  a few  live  in  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ANARTHROPODA. 

The  division  Anarthropoda  includes  the  three  classes  of  the 
Spoon-worms  ( Gephyrea ),  the  Ringed  Worms  (Annelida),  and 
the  Arrow-worms  ( Chcetognatha ),  and  constitutes  the  highest 
section  of  the  “Vermes”  of  modern  zoologists.  To  these  a 
fourth  class  may  be  added  for  the  reception  of  the  small  and 
aberrant  group  of  the  Myzostomida.  The  members  of  this 
division  are  characterised  by  the  possession  of  an  elongated 
worm-like  body,  which  usually  shows  a conspicuous  composi- 
tion out  of  similar,  or  nearly  similar,  segments,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  numerically  definite.  The  nervous  system,  in 
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the  typical  members  of  the  division,  consists  of  a ventrally- 
placed  double  chain  of  ganglia,  one  pair  of  ganglia  correspond- 
ing with  each  segment,  the  anterior  pair  being  placed  above 
the  gullet,  and  all  being  united  by  longitudinal  commissures. 
Lateral  locomotive  appendages  are  usually  present,  but  are  not 
composed  of  successive  joints,  nor  are  articulated  to  the  body. 
A true  blood-vascular  system  is  not  developed ; but  there  is 
usually  a closed  system  of  “ pseudohsemal  ” vessels. 


Gephyrea. 


Class  I.  Gephyrea  = ( Sipunculoidea ) . — Vermiform  viarinc 
animals,  without  distinct  external  segmentation,  and  destitute  of 
lateral  appendages  {with  the  occasional  exception  of  bristles ). 
There  is  a single,  non-ganglionated  ventral  nerve-cord,  connected 
by  commissures  with  a supra-oesophageal  ganglion.  A pseudo- 
hcemal  system  of  vessels  is  present,  and  the  sexes  are  distinct. 

The  members  of  this  class  are  generally  known  as  “ Spoon- 
worms,”  and  they  form  a connecting  link  between  the  Echino- 
derms  and  the  Annelides.  The  body  in  the  Spoon-worms  is 


Fig.  162.— Gephyrea.  Sipnnculus  indicus,  of  the  natural  size.  (After  Keferstein.) 


worm-like,  and  the  integument  may  be  more  or  less  ringed, 
though  definite  segmentation  does  not  occur.  In  some  cases 
the  skin  is  furnished  with  bristles  (as  in  Echiurus)  • while  in 
Chcetoderma  the  integument  develops  calcareous  spines.  The 
outer  layer  of  the  skin  is  chitinous,  and  is  underlaid  by  a 
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glandular  layer,  with  an  inferior  muscular  stratum  of  longitu- 
dinal and  circular  muscular  fibres. 

The  alimentary  canal  begins  in  a funnel-shaped  pharynx, 
which  opens  into  a long  digestive  tube,  the  middle  portion 
of  which  is  spirally  coiled.  The  last  portion  of  the  intestine 
(rectum)  opens  by  a terminal  or  dorsally-placed  anus.  The 
mouth  is  anterior,  and  is  often  placed  ventrally  at  the  base  of 
a contractile  proboscis,  or  may  be  surrounded  by  ciliated  ten- 
tacles (as  in  Sipunculus). 

The  body-cavity  is  filled  with  a corpusculated  “perivisceral 
fluid,”  often  of  a reddish  colour,  which  corresponds  with  the 
blood  of  the  higher  animals.  A system  of  pseudohaemal 
vessels  is  also  present,  filled  with  a colourless  or  red  fluid, 
and  furnished  with  longitudinally-placed  contractile  dilatations. 
Respiration  appears  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  skin 
principally,  assisted  by  the  oral  tentacles,  when  these  struc- 
tures are  present.  Some  Gephyreans  (as,  for  example,  Echi- 
urus ) possess  also  a pair  of  singular  tufted  tubes,  which  spring 
from  the  last  part  of  the  intestine,  and  communicate  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  body-cavity  by  ciliated  funnel-shaped 
apertures.  These  so-called  “anal  vesicles ” have  been  com- 
pared with  the  “respiratory  tree”  of  Holothurians ; but  they 
are  probably  excretory  in  function.  Anteriorly  there  are  also 
from  one  to  three  (rarely  six)  pairs  of  tubular  organs,  which 
open  by  pores  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  communicate  with 
the  body -cavity  by  ciliated  apertures.  These  are  usually 
regarded  as  corresponding  with  the  “ seg- 
mental organs  ” (“  nephridia  ”)  of  the 
Annelides,  and  one  of  their  functions  is 
to  act  as  efferent  ducts  to  the  reproductive 
organs. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a cere- 
bral ganglion,  sometimes  connected  with 
eye-spots,  a pharyngeal  nerve -collar,  and 
an  unpaired  ventral  cord,  which,  though 
mostly  covered  with  nerve -cells,  has  no 
distinct  ganglia  developed  upon  it. 

As  regards  their  development,  the  larva 
(fig.  163)  has  generally  the  characters  of  Fig.  163. — Larva  of  P/ias- 
the  so-called  “ trochosphere,”  which  is  the  ^XeTopmenfhTpro- 
usual  form  of  embryo  among  the  An-  ceeded  to  some  extent, 
nelides.  It  consists  of  a prae-oral  and 
post -oral  region,  sometimes  equal,  sometimes  unequal  in 
size,  separated  by  a double  or  single  belt  of  cilia,  by 
means  of  which  the  larva  swims  actively.  In  the  aber- 
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rant  Phoronis  the  larva  was  originally  described  under  the 
name  of  Actinotrocha.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  an  oblique  ring  of  ciliated  tentacles  placed  behind  the 
mouth. 

The  Gephyrea  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  living  mostly  in 
sand  or  mud,  or  in  crevices  in  the  rocks,  sometimes  protect- 
ing themselves  within  the  empty  shells  of  Molluscs,  or  secret- 
ing a chitinous  tube.  In  some  forms  such  as  Echiurus  and 
Sternaspis  ( Gephyrea  chcetifera),  there  are  two  ventral  setas, 
and  sometimes  rings  of  bristles  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body. 
In  other  forms,  such  as  Sipunculus  and  Priapulus  ( Gephyrea 
achczta),  the  skin  is  destitute  of  bristles.  Lastly,  a third  group 
(Tubicola)  includes  the  singular  genus  Phorojiis,  in  which  the 
body  is  protected  by  a chitinous  tube,  and  the  mouth  is  sur- 
rounded by  a horse-shoe-shaped  circlet  of  tentacles. 

Myzostomida. 

Class  II.  Myzostomida. — This  class  comprises  only  certain  small, 
symmetrical,  unsegmented  animals,  with  a more  or  less  discoidal  body, 
which  carries  on  its  ventral  surface  five  pairs  of  unsegmented  movable 
feet  (“parapodia”),  each  of  which  has  a hook  for  grasping.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  has  both  an  oral  and  an  anal  aperture,  and  the  stomach  is 
usually  branched.  The  ova  are  liberated  through  the  anus.  The  sexes  are 
usually  united  in  the  same  individual,  though  this  is  not  invariably  the 
case.  The  nervous  system  has  the  form  of  a ventral  ganglion  situated 
below  the  intestine,  which  is  connected  with  a pharyngeal  nerve-collar  in 
front,  but  the  latter  is  without  supra-oesophageal  ganglia.  There  are  no 
circulatory,  respiratory,  nor  excretory  organs. 

The  principal  genus  contained  in  this  group  is  Myzostoma,  comprising 
small  discoid  animals,  which  are  parasitic  on  and  in  Crinoids.  They 
usually  form  cysts,  somewhat  like  plant-galls,  upon  the  calyx,  arms,  or  pin- 
nules of  Feather-stars  or  other  Crinoids  : but  some  types  crawl  about  upon 
their  host.  In  a number  of  cases,  fossil  Crinoids  have  been  found  to  have 
the  arms  or  pinnules  distorted  by  the  cysts  of  Myzostoma. 


Annelida. 

Class  III.  Annelida  ( = Annulata). — The  Annelida  are 
vermiform  animals,  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the 
possession  of  distinct  external  segmentation  ; the  nervous  system 
is  composed  of  a ventral , double , gangliated  cord , with  a?i  oesopha- 
geal collar  and prce-oesophageal  pair  of  ganglia. 

This  class  comprises  elongated  worm-like  animals,  in  which 
the  integument  is  always  soft,  and  the  body  is  more  or  less 
distinctly  segmented,  each  segment  usually  corresponding  with 
a single  pair  of  ganglia  in  the  ventral  cord.  All  the  segments 
are  similar  to  one  another  except  those  at  the  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities  of  the  body.  Each  segment  may  also  be 
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provided  with  a pair  of  lateral  appendages,  but  these  are  never 
articulated  to  the  body,  and  are  never  so  modified  in  the  region 
of  the  head  as  to  be  converted  into  masticatory  organs. 

In  the  higher  Annelida  each  segment  (fig.  164)  consists  of 


Fig.  164. — Diagrammatic  transverse  section  of  an  Annelide.  d Dorsal  arc;  v Ventral 
arc;  n Branchiae;  a.  Notopodium,  or  dorsal  oar;  b Neuropodium,  or  ventral  oar, 
both  carrying  seta;  and  a jointed  cirrhus  (c). 

two  arches,  termed,  from  their  position,  respectively  the  “ dor- 
sal arc  ” and  the  “ ventral  arc  ” ; and  each  bears  two  lateral 
processes,  or  “foot-tubercles”  ( parapodia ),  one  on  each  side. 
Each  “ foot-tubercle  ” is  typically  double,  being  composed  of 
an  upper  process,  called  the  “ notopodium,”  or  “ dorsal  oar,” 
and  a lower  process  termed  the  “ neuropodium,”  or  “ ventral 
oar  ” ; but  these  may  be  fused  together.  The  foot-tubercles, 
likewise,  support  bristles,  or  “setre,”  and  a soft  cylindrical 
appendage,  which  is  termed  the  “cirrhus”  (fig.  164,  c). 

The  number  of  the  segments  varies  much,  being  as  many  as 
400  in  Eunice  gigantea  ; and,  generally,  there  is  not  a distinct 
head  which  is  separable  from  the  succeeding  rings  of  the  body. 
When  such  a distinct  head  appears  to  be  present,  it  is  not  com- 
parable with  the  head  of  the  Arthropoda , but  is  really  a greatly 
modified  prae-oral  region,  or  “ prostomium,”  as  is  shown  by 
the  position  of  the  mouth.  The  “prostomium”  or  “cephalic 
lobe  ” is  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  often  carries  “ ten- 
tacles” above  and  tactile  processes  or  “ palpi  ” below. 

The  digestive  system  of  the  Annelides  consists  of  a mouth, 
sometimes  armed  with  horny  jaws,  a gullet,  stomach,  intestine, 
and  a distinct  anus.  Except  in  the  Hirudinea , the  alimentary 
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canal  is  suspended  in  a capacious  perivisceral  space,  divided 
into  compartments  by  more  or  less  complete  partitions.  The 
alimentary  canal  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not  convol- 
uted, and  extends  straight  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus ; but 
lateral  diverticula  are  often  present. 

The  body-cavity  contains  a corpusculated  fluid,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  blood  of  the  higher  animals.  In  all  Anne- 
lides,  however,  there  exists  a special  vascular  system,  consist- 
ing of  closed  vessels,  often  with  contractile  cavities  appended 
to  them,  filled  with  a generally  coloured  fluid,  which  only 
occasionally  contains  floating  corpuscles.  This  system  of 
vessels  is  usually  termed  the  “ pseudohsemal  ” system.  In 
many  cases  it  communicates  with  the  body-cavity  ; and  when 
there  are  definite  respiratory  organs  it  sends  branches  to 

these.  The  pseudohaemal  fluid  thus 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  respira- 
tion of  Annelides.  Distinct  breathing- 
organs,  in  the  form  of  branchiae,  are 
present  in  many  marine  Annelides ; 
but  in  other  cases  the  functions  of  res- 
piration is  discharged  by  the  general 
surface  of  the  body. 

The  excretory  organs  of  the  Anne- 
lides are  the  so-called  “segmental  or- 
gans,” or  “nephridia.”  In  their  sim- 
plest form  (as  in  the  ordinary  Leeches), 
each  segmental  organ  is  in  the  form  of 
a much-folded  tube,  partly  labyrinthic, 
partly  vesicular,  often  with  an  appended 
caecum,  and  opening  externally  by  a 
distinct  aperture  or  “ stigma,”  but  hav- 
ing no  internal  communication  with  the 
body-cavity.  In  these  cases,  the  seg- 
mental organs  may  be  regarded  as  rep- 
, c . resenting  the  kidneys  of  the  higher 
of  a chstopodous  Anneiide  animals.  Ift  the  higher  An7ielidci , the 

t er r^al^ape r t u re'o r s t i g m ^ Sefmental  Organs  are  USUally  in  part 

Tubular  and  ciliated  portion  subordinated  to  the  function  of  repro- 
of the  . duCtion.  In  these  cases  (fig>  l6s)  the 


of  the  segmental  organ  ; s 
Seminal  receptacle  ; i Cili- 


ated infundibulum  opening  inner  surface  of  the  convoluted  tube 

he  body-cavitv.  (After  i - 1 ......  . > 

Claparede.) 


into  the  body-cavity.  (After  ..,1  • 1 • . . , ~ 

' • ' which  constitutes  the  segmental  organ, 


is 


ciliated ; and  the  tube  not  only 
opens  exteriorly  by  a distinct  “ stigma,”  but  also  communi- 
cates internally  with  the  perivisceral  cavity  by  a widely 
patulous,  trumpet  - shaped,  internally  - ciliated  infundibulum 
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(fig.  165,  /),  by  which  the  products  of  generation  may  be  taken 
up  and  conveyed  to  the  outer  medium.  Very  usually,  also, 
there  are  appended  to  the  tube  of  the  segmental  organ  blind 
glandular  pouches,  which  represent  the  kidneys,  or  in  other 
cases  caecal  appendices  (fig.  165,  s ) for  storing  up  the  genera- 
tive products. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a double,  ventral,  gangliated 
cord,  which  is  traversed  anteriorly  by  the  oesophagus;  the 
“ prae-oesophageal,”  or  “ cerebral,”  ganglia  being  connected 
by  lateral  cords  or  commissures  with  the  “post-oesophageal” 
ganglia.  Pigment-spots,  or  “ocelli,”  sometimes  of  high  or- 
ganisation, are  present  in  many,  generally  upon  the  proboscis, 
sometimes  in  each  segment^  or  on  the  branchiae,  or  on  the 
tail ; and  the  head  often  supports  two  or  more  feelers,  which 
differ  from  the  “ antennae  ” of  Insects  and  Crustacea  in  not 
being  jointed. 

The  sexes  in  the  Annelida  are  sometimes  distinct,  and  some- 
times united  in  the  same  individual.  The  embryos  are  almost 
universally  ciliated,  and  even  in  the  adult  cilia  are  almost 
always,  if  not  always,  present — in  both  of  which  respects  this 
class  differs  from  the  Arthropoda. 

The  Annelida  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  character- 
ised by  the  presence  or  absence  of  external  respiratory  organs 
or  branchiae.  The  Abranchiate  section  comprises  the  Leeches 
and  the  Earth-worms ; whilst  the  Branchiate  division  includes 
the  Tube-worms  ( Tubicola ) and  the  Sand-worms  ( Errantia ). 
The  Annelida  are  also  often  divided  into  two  sections,  called 
Chcetopoda  and  Discophora,  according  as  locomotion  is  effected 
by  chitinous  setae  (Earth-worms,  Tube-worms,  and  Sand-worms) 
or  by  suctorial  discs  (Leeches). 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ORDERS  OF  ANNELIDA. 

Order  I.  Hirudinea  (. Discophora  or  Suctoria). — This  order 
includes  the  Leeches,  and  is  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
a locomotive  and  adhesive  sucker , posteriorly  or  at  both  extremi- 
ties, and  by  the  absence  of  bristles  and  foot-tubercles.  The  sexes 
are  united  in  the  same  individual,  and  the  young  do  not  pass 
through  any  metamorphosis. 
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The  Leeches  are  vermiform,  mostly  aquatic  animals,  in- 
habiting both  fresh  and  salt  water.  Locomotion  is  effected 
either  by  swimming  by  means  of  a serpentine  bending  of  the 
body,  or  by  means  of  one  or  two  suctorial  discs.  In  those 
forms  in  which  there  is  only  a single  sucker  (posterior),  the 
head  or  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  can  be  converted  into 
a suctorial  disc.  The  body  is  ringed,  nearly  one  hundred 
annulations  being  present  in  the  common  Leech ; but  these 
external  rings  do  not  correspond  with  the  true  segments  of 
the  body,  and,  with  rare  exceptions  ( Branchellion ),  there  are  no 
lateral  appendages  of  any  kind.  The  mouth  is  placed  at  the 
front  end  of  the  body,  and  may  or  may  not  be  furnished  with 
teeth.  The  pharynx  is  muscular ; the  gullet  leads  into  a 
stomach  with,  usually,  capacious  lateral  oeca  (fig.  167,  B); 
and  the  anus  is  placed  dorsally,  in  front  of  the  posterior 
sucker.  The  alimentary  canal  is  united  with  the  integument 
by  a spongy  tissue,  formed  of  vascular  sinuses,  which  more  or 
less  completely  obliterate  the  body-cavity,  and  in  which  the 
blood  circulates.  The  pseudohasmal  system  generally  consists 
of  four  principal  longitudinal  trunks,  devoid  of  special  dila- 
tations. Respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  soft  integument, 
definite  respiratory  organs  not  being  developed.  The  “ seg- 
mental organs  ” are  in  the  form  of  a larger  or  smaller  number 
of  coiled  tubes  (fig.  167,  B),  which  open  upon  the  abdominal 
surface  by  so  many  pores  or  “stigmata.”  The  function  of 
these  tubes  appears  to  be  excretory,  and  in  the  majority  of 
the  Hirudinea  they  are  closed  internally,  and  only  open  ex- 
ternally by  the  “ stigmata.”  In  some  of  the  Hirudinea,  how- 
ever, the  “ segmental  organs  ” agree  with  those  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Annelides  in  not  only  opening  externally,  but 
in  also  communicating  internally  with  the  perivisceral  cavity. 
One  pair  of  segmental  organs  corresponds  with  a body-seg- 
ment ; but  it  is  only  in  certain  segments,  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  body,  that  these  organs  are  developed.  In  many  cases 
seventeen  pairs  of  segmental  organs  are  present,  as  in  the 
Medicinal  Leech;  but  in  other  cases  the  number  of  these 
structures  is  much  smaller.  In  no  case  do  the  segmental 
organs  serve  to  convey  the  generative  products  to  the  exterior. 

I he  nervous  system  consists  of  a prae-oesophageal  ganglion, 
which  gives  branches  to  a number  of  simple  eyes,  or  ocelli, 
which  are  placed  on  the  head,  and  which  is  united  by  lateral 
cesophageal  cords  to  the  ventral  gangliated  chain.  The  ven- 
tral chain  of  the  common  Leech  carries  twenty-three  succes- 
sive pairs  of  ganglia,  marking  the  composition  of  the  body  out 
of  the  same  number  of  segments;  but  the  first  and  last  post- 
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oesophageal  ganglia  are  really  composed,  each,  of  several  gan- 
glia fused  together,  the  real  number  of  segments  being  more 
than  twenty-three. 

The  sexes  are  united  in  the  Hirudinea , and  the  generative 


Fig.  166.— Hirudinea.  A,  Semi-diagrammatic  view  of  Piscicola  gcometrica,  enlarged  : a 
The  anterior,  and  / the  posterior  sucker;  g The  pharynx,  with  the  proboscis;  c 
The  proventriculus ; J The  proper  stomach ; o Sphincter  separating  the  stomach 
from  the  intestine;  i Intestine,  with  lateral  caeca;  r Rectum,  terminating  in  the 
aperture  of  the  anus.  B,  Pcmtobdella  muricata,  of  the  natural  size : a Anterior,  and 
p posterior  sucker.  C,  Nephclis  octoculatci,  viewed  from  above,  of  the  natural  size : 
/Upper  lip,  carrying  the  eye-spots;  c Posterior  sucker.  D,  Cocoon  of  the  preced- 
ing, with  eggs,  enlarged.  E,  An  older  cocoon  of  the  same,  with  young  leeches,  en- 
larged. (After  Leydig  and  Moquin-Tandon.) 


openings  are  unpaired.  The  testes  open  by  a vas  deferens  on 
each  side  into  a coiled  vesicula  seminalis,  connected  with  a 
prostatic  gland,  and  the  penis  is  azygous.  The  vaginal  open- 
ing is  placed  behind  the  male  generative  aperture.  The  ova 
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are  deposited  in  delicate  chitinous  capsules  or  “cocoons’ 
(fig.  1 66,  D),  and  the  young  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
metamorphosis,  being  in  most  cases  essentially  similar  to  the 
adult  except  in  size. 


Fig.  167. — A Diagram  of  the  Leech,  showing  the  nervous  system,  and  the  ten  eyes 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  head.  B,  The  Leech  dissected  to  show  the  alimentary  canal 
(z),  and  the  “segmental  organs”  (r  r)\  as  Anterior  sucker;  />s  Hinder  sucker;  n n 
Nervous  system;  h Head,  carrying  the  eye-spots. 


In  the  Medicinal  Leech  {Hint do  or  Sanguisuga  officinalis ),  the  body 
exhibits  externally  nearly  one  hundred  annulations,  of  which  from  three  to 
five  correspond  with  a single  body-segment.  The  hinder  margins  of  the 
true  segments  are  marked  out  by  the  apertures  of  the  seventeen  pairs  of 
segmental  organs.  The  anterior  and  posterior  suckers  also  represent  each 
a series  of  coalescent  segments  (the  anterior  containing  four,  and  the  pos- 
terior seven  segments).  The  anterior  sucker  is  perforated  centrally  by  the 
mouth,  and  is  prolonged  above  into  a lanceolate  lip,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  bears  ten  minute  eyes  arranged  in  an  ellipse.  The  posterior  sucker 
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is  imperforate,  round,  and  constricted  off  from  the  body,  and  just  in  front 
of  it,  upon  the  dorsal  surface,  is  the  opening  of  the  anus. 

The  mouth  contains  three  minute  semilunar  serrated  jaws,  arranged  in  a 
triradiate  manner  (fig.  168,  b and  c ).  It  opens  into  a small,  externally 
villous  pharynx,  continued  backwards  into  a 
digestive  sac,  the  so-called  “stomach,”  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  The 
stomach  is  sacculated,  and  carries  eleven 
pouches  on  each  side,  the  first  pair  of  these 
being  the  smallest,  while  the  last  are  very  long, 
and  are  directed  backwards  in  the  axis  of  the 
body  (fig.  167,  B).  Between  the  last  pair  of 
diverticula  is  seen  the  short  intestine,  which 
terminates  at  the  dorsally-placed  anus. 

The  body -cavity  is  not  completely  differen- 
tiated  from  the  vascular  system  ; but  there  are 
transverse  partitions  which  run  from  the  inter- 
vals between  the  gastric  pouches  to  the  body- 
wall,  and  the  spaces  between  these  are  filled 
with  spongy  tissue  containing  pseudohaemal 
sinuses.  The  principal  pseudohtemal  vessels 
are  (1)  a median  dorsal  trunk,  (2)  a median 
ventral  trunk,  in  which  lies  the  ventral  nerve- 
chain,  and  (3)  two  wide  longitudinal  trunks, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body.  The  pseudo- 
haemal  fluid  is  red,  and  non-corpusculated. 

There  are  seventeen  segmental  organs  on 
each  side  of  the  body.  Each  consists  of  an 
external  saccular  portion,  which  opens  on  the 
exterior  by  a ventrally  - placed  pore,  and  an 
internal,  tubular,  looped  portion  (fig,  167,  B). 

Certain  of  the  segmental  organs  send  blind 
diverticula  to  the  testes ; but  their  inner  ends 
are  closed,  the  segmental  tubes  thus  neither 
communicating  with  a body-cavity,  nor  being 


Fig.  168. — Hirudinea.  a The 
Medicinal  Leech  ( Sangui - 
suga  officinalis),  natural  size  ; 
b Anterior  extremity  of  the 
same  magnified,  showing  the 
sucker  and  triradiate  jaws  ; 
c One  of  the  jaws  detached, 
showing  the  semicircular 
toothed  margin. 


connected  with  reproduction. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a double  ventral  gangliated  chain,  com- 
posed of  one  supra-cesophageal  and  twenty-two  post-cesophageal  ganglia, 
and  their  commissures.  The  first  and  last  of  the  post-oesophageal  ganglia 
are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  represent,  each,  several  ganglia  fused  together. 
The  whole  of  the  post-cesophageal  portion  of  the  nerve-chain  is  enclosed  in 
the  ventral  blood-sinus. 

The  reproductive  organs  occupy  a special  region  of  the  body,  which 
becomes  swollen  at  the  breeding  season,  and  is  termed  the  “clitellum.” 
The  animal  is  hermaphrodite,  and  the  male  organs  consist  of  (1)  a cirri - 
form  penis,  the  aperture  for  the  protrusion  of  which  is  placed  between  the 
24th  and  25th  annuli.  The  penis  passes  internally  into  (2)  a swollen  and 
glandular  portion  (the  prostate),  into  which  open  (3)  two  ejaculatory  ducts, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body.  The  ejaculatory  ducts  are  derived  from  (4) 
two  convoluted  pyriform  “vesiculae  seminales,”  in  which  the  spermatozoa 
are  coated  into  “ spermatophores.”  Each  vesicula  seminalis  (or  “epi- 
didymis”) opens  finally  into  (5)  a long  vas  deferens,  to  which  are  appended 
by  short  stalks  nine  globular  testes.  The  female  generative  organs  con- 
sist of  (1)  two  minute  ovaries,  the  ducts  of  which  unite  to  form  (2)  a single 
oviduct.  This  opens  into  (3)  a wider  muscular  tube  or  vagina,  the  external 
aperture  of  which  is  placed  between  the  29th  and  30th  annuli. 

U 
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A few  Leeches  are  not  aquatic  in  their  habits,  but  are  found 
in  damp  situations  on  land,  mostly  in  hot  countries  (India, 
Ceylon,  South  America,  &c.)  The  common  “Horse-leech” 
(. Hcemopsis ) has  numerous  blunt  teeth,  which  are  too  weak  to 
penetrate  the  skin,  but  will  pierce  mucous  membranes.  It 
inhabits  ponds  and  marshes,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  throat 
of  animals  when  drinking.  Aulostomum  gulo,  also  often  called 
the  “ Horse-leech,”  feeds  principally  upon  fresh-water  shell-fish. 
The  genera  Pontobdella  and  Piscicola  belong  to  a section  of 
the  Leeches  ( Rhynchobdellidce ) in  which  there  is  a protrusible 
proboscis.  The  Piscicolcc  attach  themselves  parasitically  to 
the  gills  of  fresh-water  fishes.  The  Po?itobdellce  are  marine,  a 
well-known  example  being  the  common  “Skate-sucker”  (P. 
muricata),  in  which  the  skin  is  tuberculated,  and  the  anterior 
sucker  is  marked  off  by  a constriction  from  the  body  (fig. 

1 66,  B).  It  lives  parasitically  on  Skates  and  other  sea-fishes. 
Also  belonging  to  this  section  are  the  little  fresh-water  Leeches 
of  the  genus  Clepsine , which  feed  on  Water-snails.  They  carry 
about  their  young,  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
by  their  posterior  suckers,  for  some  time  after  birth.  Lastly, 
Brcmchiobdella  lives  upon  the  gills  of  Crustaceans,  and  Bran- 
chellion  infests  the  gills  of  various  fishes,  such  as  the  Turbot. 

Order  II.  Oligochasta. — The  members  of  this  order, 
comprising  the  Earth-worms  and  their  allies,  are  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  their  locomotive  appendages  are  in  the  form  of 
chitinous  setce  or  bristles  attached  in  rows  to  the  sides  and  ventral 
surface  of  the  body.  No  branchice  are  present.  They  are  all 
hermaphrodite ; and  the  young  pass  through  no  metamorphosis. 
The  Oligochceta  are  divided  into  the  two  groups  of  the  Terri- 
colce  or  Earth-worms,  and  the  Limicolce  or  Mud-worms  and 
Water-worms  (Scenuridce  and  Naididce). 

The  body  in  the  Oligochceta  is  segmented,  and  the  anterior 
segment  is  prolonged  in  front  of  the  mouth  into  a “pro- 
stomium  ” or  “ cephalic  lobe.”  The  locomotive  organs  are  in 
the  form  of  short  bristles,  or  “setae”  (fig.  169,  A),  which  are 
arranged  in  rows  on  the  lower  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
animal,  and  are  never  supported  upon  special  outgrowths  or 
“ parapodia.” 

The  mouth  is  toothless,  and  opens  into  a muscular  pharynx, 
which  in  turn  opens  into  an  oesophagus,  to  which  special 
glandular  organs  are  often  appended.  A more  or  less  com- 
plicated stomach  is  present,  and  the  intestine  ends  in  a ter- 
minal anus.  The  body-cavity  is  subdivided  by  membranous 
partitions,  corresponding  with  the  different  segments  of  the 
body,  and  is  filled  with  a corpusculated  “ perivisceral  fluid.” 
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The  pseudohaemal  vessels  are  well  developed,  and  are  often 
furnished  with  contractile  dilatations  or  “hearts”  (fig.  169,  h). 
The  pseudohjemal  fluid  is  generally  red  in  colour.  Specialised 


Fig.  169. — Oligochaeta.  A,  Anterior  portion  of  Tubi/ex rivulontm,  enlarged:  p Pharynx  ; 
i i Alimentary  canal;  d d Dorsal  vessel;  h One  of  the  “hearts”  or  contractile 
dilatations  of  the  pseudohaemal  vessels.  B,  Anterior  portion  of  Lumbricus  tcrrcstris, 
laid  open  and  enlarged  : o Mouth;  p Pharynx;  g Gullet;  in  (Esophageal  glands; 
c Proventriculus ; x Gizzard  ; i Intestine ; h One  of  the  “ hearts  ” borne  on  the 
side  of  the  dorsal  vessel ; t Seminal  reservoirs ; sp  Spermathecae.  (After  Lan- 
kester.) 

organs  of  respiration  are  not  developed.  The  “segmental 
organs  ” are  largely  developed,  and  have  the  form  of  coiled 
tubes,  which  open  externally  by  ventrally-placed  pores,  and 
communicate  internally  with  the  body- cavity  by  ciliated  aper- 
tures. None  of  the  segmental  organs  in  the  Earth-worms 
officiate  as  ducts  to  the  reproductive  organs ; but  the  ducts 
which  convey  the  generative  products  to  the  exterior  in  the 
Water-worms  are  modified  segmental  organs. 

The  nervous  system  is  of  the  normal  Annelidan  type,  and 
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there  may  or  may  not  be  simple  organs  of  vision  in  the  form 
of  pigment-spots.  The  reproductive  organs  of  the  two  sexes 
are  united  in  the  same  individual,  and  are  very  complex.  Two 
pairs  of  testes,  with  vasa  deferentia,  and  a pair  of  ovaries,  with 
oviducts,  are  present,  and  there  are  various  accessory  gener- 
ative organs  as  well.  The  external  openings  of  the  vasa  defer- 
entia and  oviducts  are  placed  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body,  far  forward,  and  behind  these  exists  a thickened  gland- 
ular zone  or  “ clitellum,”  which  is  connected  with  copulation, 
and  becomes  much  swollen  at  the  breeding  season.  Develop- 
ment is  direct,  and  the  young  pass  through  no  metamorphosis. 

The  body  of  the  common  Earthworm  ( Lumbricus  terrestris ) is  cylindri- 
cal, attenuated  at  both  ends,  and  exhibiting  a large  number  of  narrow 
annulations  or  segments.  About  the  middle  third  of  the  body  (commencing 
with  a segment  between  the  29th  and  32d)  begins  the  swollen  region  of 
the  “clitellum,”  or  “cingulum,”  which  is  made  up  of  about  six  parti- 
ally-fused segments,  and  is  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  worm. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  clitellum  is  furnished  with  a highly  glandular 
integument,  and  the  entire  region  is  connected  with  reproduction,  its  setae 
being  specially  modified  for  adhesion. 

The  locomotive  setae  are  arranged  ventro-laterally  in  four  longitudinal 
double  rows,  two  rows  being  placed  external  to  the  middle  line,  and  two 
rows  being  lateral.  The  first  segment,  or  “ cephalic  lobe,  ” is  small  and 
pointed,  and  presents  on  its  lower  surface  the  aperture  of  the  edentulous 
mouth.  Placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  except  in  the  most  anterior 
rings,  is  a row  of  minute  pores  leading  into  the  body-cavity.  The  opening 
of  the  anus  is  terminal. 

The  body-cavity  is  filled  with  a colourless  or  slightly  milky  fluid,  which 
contains  numerous  floating  corpuscles,  some  of  which  exhibit  amoeboid 
movements.  The  perivisceral  space  is  divided  into  a series  of  compart- 
ments, separated  by  transverse,  membranous,  “ mesentei'ic  ” partitions, 
which  correspond  with  the  successive  body-segments,  and  are  perforated 
by  the  alimentary  tube. 

The  minute  edentulous  mouth,  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  first  segment, 
opens  into  a buccal  cavity,  passing  backwards  into  a muscular  pharynx 
(fig.  169,  p),  which  in  turn  leads  into  a straight  oesophagus,  to  the  sides  of 
which  are  appended  special  glandular  organs.  The  gullet  opens  into  a 
dark-coloured  cordate  “crop”  (fig.  169,  c ),  behind  which  is  a thick-walled 
muscular  “gizzard.”  The  intestine  is  straight,  with  lateral  sacculated 
pouches  in  the  first  few  segments  behind  the  gizzard,  and  having  its  dorsal 
wall  pushed  inwards  to  form  a longitudinal  ridge  (“  typhlosole  ”),  which 
projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  in- 
testine is  covered  with  a layer  of  brownish-yellow  “hepatic”  cells,  of 
undetermined  function. 

There  are  no  differentiated  respiratory  organs.  The  principal  pseudo- 
hrnmal  trunks  are  (1)  a “ supra-intestinal  ” vessel, ’running  along  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  alimentary  canal ; (2)  a corresponding  “sub-intestinal”  vessel, 
running  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  digestive  tube ; and  (3)  a group  of 
“sub-neural”  vessels,  of  which  the  chief  is  placed  beneath  the  ventral 
nerve-chain.  The  lateral  vessels  which  connect  the  supra-intestinal  and 
sub-intestinal  trunks  are  dilated  in  the  segments  from  the  7th  to  the  Iith 
into  contractile  chambers  or  “hearts”  (fig.  169,  B,  h). 
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The  nervous  system  consists  of  a bilobed  supra-cesophageal  ganglion,  in 
the  third  segment,  united  by  lateral  commissures  with  a gangliated  ventral 
nerve-chain.  No  special  sense-organs  are  present. 

The  segmental  organs  or  nephridia  have  the  form  of  looped  tubes,  of 
which  each  segment,  except  the  first  three  and  the  last,  contains  a pair. 
The  external  openings  of  the  segmental  organs  are  minute  pores  placed  on 
the  ventral  surface  just  external  to  the  outer  setae  of  the  middle  row  of 
bristles.  Internally,  each  segmental  tube  ends  in  a funnel-shaped  ciliated 
aperture,  which  opens  into  the  perivisceral  compartment  next  in  front  of 
that  in  which  the  looped  portion  of  the  nephridium  is  situated. 

The  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction  are  united  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  male  organs  are  as  follows  : (1)  Two  pair  of  minute  testes, 
situated  in  the  10th  and  nth  segments.  (2)  Three  pairs  of  large  mem- 
branous “seminal  reservoirs”  in  the  9thvioth,  and  nth  rings  (fig.  169,  t), 
which  open  into  two  pairs  of  similar  reservoirs  placed  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  10th  and  nth  rings.  Each  of  these  median  seminal  reservoirs  contains 
a folded  membranous  funnel  (“seminal  funnel”),  the  mouth  of  each  of 
these  being  directly  over  one  of  the  testes.  Minute  ducts  lead  from  these 
seminal  funnels  to  a common  vas  deferens  on  each  side,  which  is  continued 
backwards  to  open  by  a minute  external  aperture  on  the  15th  ring. 

The  female  organs  consist  of  (1)  a pair  of  minute  ovaries  in  the  13th 
segment ; (2)  two  short  oviducts,  which  have  wide  ciliated  mouths  placed 
opposite  their  respective  ovaries,  though  not  directly  connected  with  them, 
and  which  open  externally  on  the  14th  segment ; and  (3)  two  pairs  of 
globular  sacs  (“spermathecse  ”),  placed  in  the  9th  and  10th  segments  and 
opening  externally  by  minute  pores  (fig.  169,  sp).  These  sacs  are  used 
for  storing  up  the  seminal  fluid  received  from  another  worm  in  the  act  of 
reproduction.  Just  outside  of  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  seminal  re- 
servoirs there  are,  further,  five  pairs  of  minute  glandular  organs  (the  so- 
called  “capsulogenous  glands”),  which  secrete  the  horny  covering  of  the 
cases  or  “ cocoons,”  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited. 

The  Oligochceta  are  partly  terrestrial,  partly  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  the  latter  forms  being  found  in  both  fresh  and  salt 
water.  A few  forms  are  parasitic.  The  terrestrial  forms  are 
the  Earth-worms  ( Lumbricidce ),  and  a common  example  of  the 
fresh-water  forms  is  the  familiar  Tubifex  rivulorum  of  our 
streams  (fig.  169,  A).  Some  of  the  fresh-water  Oligochceta 
(. Ndididce ) have  the  power  of  producing  new  individuals  by 
a process  of  gemmation ; but  they  lose  this  power  when  the 
reproductive  organs  become  developed.  The  zodids  pro- 
duced in  this  way  remain  connected  with  one  another  in 
chains  for  some  time,  but  they  ultimately  become  separate 
and  assume  the  characters  of  adult  individuals. 

Order  III.  Polych/eta. — This  order  includes  viarine 
Anne/ides,  in  which  there  are  fleshy  lateral  outgrowths  of  the 
body  para  podia  ”),  to  which  bunches  of  setce  are  attached.  The 

head  is  usually  distinct,  a?id  branchice,  in  the  form  of  external 
processes  of  the  body,  are  usually  developed.  The  sexes  are  almost 
always  distinct,  and  there  is  a metamorphosis  in  development. 

The  body  in  the  Polychtetous  Annelides  is  divided  into  a 
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number  of  rings  or  segments,  each  of  which,  in  the  typical 
forms,  possesses  the  following  structure.  1 he  segment  con- 
sists of  two  arches,  a lower  or  “ventral  arc,  and  an  upper  or 
“dorsal  arc,”  with  a “foot-tubercle”  or  “parapodium”  on 
each  side.  Each  foot-tubercle  consists  of  an  upper  process, 
or  “ notopodium,”  and  a lower  process,  or  “ neuropodium, 
each  of  which  carries  a tuft  of  bristles,  or  “setse,  (rarely,  a 
single  bristle),  and  a species  of  tentacle  termed  the  “ cirrhus  ” 

(fig.  170,  B).  . . 

In  a few  forms  parapodia  are  absent,  as  also  the  setae  may 


Fig.  170. — Annelida.  A,  Head  of  Nereis  inccrta,  viewed  from  beneath,  and  enlarged 
(after  Quatrefages) : d The  principal  pair  of  chitinous  jaws  (the  dark  dots  on  the 
lobe  behind  these  are  smaller  denticles)  ; fid  Internal  pair  of  palpi ; fia  External  or 
greater  pair  of  palpi ; tit  Tentacles.  B,  Foot-tubercle  of  Nereis,  enlarged : no 
Notopodium;  ne  Neuropodium  ; c Dorsal  cirrhus;  c' Ventral  cirrhus;  bbb  Bran- 
chial filaments ; a Aciculae  ; s $ Setae  attached  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  oars. 


be ; and  in  one  very  aberrant  type  (viz.,  Polygordius),  which  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  constituting  a special  division  of  Anne- 
lides,  not  only  are  both  these  sets  of  structures  wanting,  but 
even  the  external  segmentation  is  lost. 

The  outer  cuticular  layer  of  the  body  is  generally  more  or 
less  chitinous,  and  is  often  iridescent.  Below  this  is  a mus- 
cular layer,  by  which  the  movements  of  the  animal  are  effected, 
and  which  encloses  the  “perivisceral  cavity.”  This  cavity 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  is  lined  by  a special, 
often  ciliated  membrane,  which  is  reflected  upon  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  other  internal  organs.  It  is  usually  more  or 
less  subdivided  by  imperfect  partitions,  and  is  filled  with  an 
albuminous  fluid  containing  floating  corpuscles,  and  corre- 
sponding with  the  blood.  This  so-called  “ chylaqueous  fluid  ” 
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“ performs  one  of  the  functions  of  an  internal  skeleton,  acting 
as  the  fulcrum  or  base  of  resistance  to  the  cutaneous  muscles, 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  being  lost  when  the  fluid  is  let 
out”  (Owen). 

The  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  (fig.  170,  A)  is  usually 
so  modified  as  to  be  distinctly  recognisable  as  the  head,  and 
is  provided  with  eyes,  and  with  two  or  more  feelers,  which  are 
not  jointed,  and  are  therefore  not  comparable  with  the  antennae 
of  Crustacea  and  Insects.  The  mouth  is  placed  on  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  head,  and  is  often  furnished  with  one  or 
more  pairs  of  horny  jaws,  workings  laterally.  The  pharynx  is 
muscular,  and  often  forms  a sort  of  proboscis,  being  provided 
with  special  muscles,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  everted  and 
again  retracted.  In  most  there  is  no  distinction  between 
stomach  and  intestine,  and  the  alimentary  tube  often  has 
appended  to  it  lateral  caeca,  which  may  represent  the  liver. 

The  pseudohaemal  system  is  usually  well  developed,  and 
consists  essentially  of  a long  dorsal  vessel,  and  a similar 
ventral  one,  connected  by  transverse  branches,  and  some- 
times furnished  at  the  bases  of  the  branchiae  with  pulsating 
dilatations.  The  contained  fluid  is  mostly  red,  but  is  yellow 
in  Aphrodite  and  Polynoe.  In  a few  forms  the  pseudohaemal 
system  appears  to  be  undeveloped. 

Distinct  respiratory  organs  may  not  be  present;  but  usually 
“branchiae”  are  developed  in  the  form  of  leaf-like  or  tufted 
outgrowths  from  the  body,  which  are  richly  supplied  with 
pseudohaemal  vessels.  The  sexes  are  mostly  in  different  in- 
dividuals, though  some  forms  are  hermaphrodite.  The  “ seg- 
mental organs  ” are  apparently  sometimes  absent ; but  when 
developed,  they  open  internally  into  the  body-cavity  by  means 
of  wide  ciliated  apertures,  and  they  commonly  serve  as  efferent 
ducts  to  the  generative  organs.  In  many  cases,  the  segmen- 
tal organs  (fig.  165),  have  glandular  walls,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  discharging  the  function  of  kidneys. 

The  Polychaetous  Annelides  may  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal sections — Tubicola  and  Errantia — according  as  they 
inhabit  a tube  which  they  secrete  for  themselves,  or  have  a 
free  and  wandering  habit  of  life. 

Sub-order  I.  Tubicola. — The  sedentary  or  “Tubicolous  ” 
forms  of  the  Polychceta  inhabit  variously-formed  tubes,  to 
which  they  are  not  organically  connected,  and  in  which  they 
can  move  freely  by  means  of  their  setigerous  foot-tubercles. 
Owing  to  their  possession  of  an  investing  tube,  branchiae  are 
only  developed  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  body  (fig.  171), 
this  being  the  only  part  which  is  ordinarily  exposed  to  the 
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action  of  the  sea-water;  hence  the  Tubicola  are  sometimes 
called  the  “ cephalobranchiate  ” Annelides.  Owing  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  pseudohasmal  vessels  which  they  receive, 

the  branchial  tufts  are  usually 
bright  red  in  colour. 

The  protecting  tube  of  the 
Tubicolous  Annelides  may  be 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(, Serpula ),  of  grains  of  sand  ( Sa - 
bel/aria),  or  of  sand,  pieces  of 
shell,  and  other  adventitious  par- 
ticles cemented  together  by  a 
glutinous  secretion  from  the  body 
( Terebella)  ; or  it  maybe  simply 
membranaceous  or  leathery  ( Sa - 
bellci).  Sometimes  the  tube  is 
free  and  non  - adherent  ( Pecti - 

tortuplicata,  showing  the  branchiae  liana)  j more  Commonly  it  IS  at- 

and  operculum ; b spirorbis  com-  tached  to  some  submarine  object 
mums.  ■ j /o 

by  its  apex  or  by  one  side  (Ser- 
pula  and  Spirorbis).  Sometimes  the  tube  is  single  ( Spirorbis ) ; 
sometimes  the  animal  is  social,  and  the  tubes  are  clustered  to- 
gether in  larger  or  smaller  masses  ( Sabellaria ). 

Reproduction  in  the  Tubicola  is  generally  sexual,  the  sexes 
being  mostly  in  different  individuals ; but  fission  has  also 
been  noticed  to  occur.  As  regards  their  development,  the 
young  pass  through  a distinct  metamorphosis.  The  larvae 
(fig.  172,  A and  D)  are  freely  locomotive,  furnished  with  eye- 
spots,  and  swimming  actively  by  means  of  cilia,  which  are 
principally  aggregated  into  two  rings  or  circlets,  one  placed 
on  the  head,  the  other  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  The 
tentacles  are  developed  at  an  early  period,  and  the  larva 
undergoes  segmentation.  Finally,  the  cilia  disappear,  the 
larva  becomes  stationary,  and  the  protective  tube  of  the  adult 
is  secreted.  The  young  Tubicolar  Annelide  thus  resembles 
the  permanent  condition  of  the  Errant  forms ; and  the 
stationary  condition  of  the  adult,  accompanied  by  the  loss 
of  its  sense-organs,  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  “ re- 
trograde development.” 


The  most  familiar  of  the  Tubicola  are  the  Serpula:  (fig.  171,  a),  the  con- 
torted and  winding  calcareous  tubes  of  which  must  be  known  to  almost 
everyone  as  occurring  on  shells  or  stones  on  the  sea-shore.  One  of  the 
cephalic  cirrhi  in  Serpula  is  much  developed,  and  carries  at  its  extremity 
a conical  plug,  or  operculum,  whereby  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  closed 
when  the  animal  is  retracted  within  it.  In  Spirorbis  (fig.  171,  /))  the  shelly 
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tube  is  coiled  into  a flat  spiral,  one  side  of  which  is  fixed  to  some  solid 
object.  It  is  of  extremely  common  occurrence  on  the  fronds'  of  sea-weed 
and  on  other  submarine  objects. 

Equally  familiar  with  Serpula  is  Tercbella,  the  animal  of  which  is  in- 


Fig.  172. — Development  of  Tubicolar  and  Errant  Annelides.  A,  Larva  of  Terebella: 
o Position  of  the  mouth  ; a Anus,  surrounded  by  the  posterior  circlet  of  cilia;  c An- 
terior circlet  of  cilia  ; t Tentacle.  B,  Polytrochal  larva  of  Arenicola.  C,  Larva  of 
Phyllodoce.  D,  Larva  of  Spirorbis  ; t t Tentacles.  All  the  figures  are  greatly 
magnified.  (After  Claparede,  Schultze,  and  A.  Agassiz.). 

eluded  in  a tube  composed  of  sand  and  fragments  of  shell,  cemented  to- 
gether by  a glutinous  secretion.  In  the  Sabellidee  the  tube  is  composed  of 
granules  of  sand  or  mud.  In  Pectinaria  the  tube  is  free,  membranous,  or 
papyraceous,  covered  with  sand -grains,  and  in  the  form  of  a reversed  cone 
of  considerable  length. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time,  Tubicolar  Annelides  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence  as  fossils,  various  types  ( Spirorbis , Cornulites,  Ortonia , 
Conchicolites,  &c.)  occurring  in  rocks  as  old  as  the  Ordovician  or  Silurian. 

Sub-order  II.  Errantia. — This  division  includes  Polychte- 
tous  Annelides,  which  are  devoid  of  investing  tubes,  and 
enjoy  a free  and  wandering  life.  In  rare  cases  they  are  para- 
sitic. The  parapodia,  in  accordance  with  the  animal’s  free 
habit  of  life,  are  more  completely  developed  than  in  the  Tubi- 
cola  ; and  the  gills,  when  present,  are  arranged  on  the  sides  of 
the  body,  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  sometimes  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  body  only,  or  sometimes  along  almost  the  entire  length. 
For  this  reason,  the  Errantia  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
“ Notobranchiate  ” Annelides. 

The  sexes  in  the  Errantia  are  in  different  individuals,  and  reproduction 
is  usually  sexual,  though  in  some  cases  gemmation  is  known  to  occur. 
The  process  of  gemmation  is  carried  on  by  a single  segment,  and  so  long 
as  it  continues,  the  budding  individual  remains  sexually  immature,  though 
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the  young  thus  produced  develop  generative  organs.  Thus,  there  is  in 
these  cases  a kind  of  alternation  of  generations,  or  rather  an  alternation  of 
generation  and  gemmation  ; the  oviparous  individuals  producing  eggs  from 


which  the  gemmiparous  individuals  are  born  ; these,  in  their  turn,  but  by 
a non-sexual  process,  producing  the  oviparous  individuals.  While  the  form 
of  gemmation  just  alluded  to  has  long  been  known  as  not  uncommonly 
taking  place  among  the  Errant  Annelides,  no  example  of  continuous  gem- 
mation has  until  lately  been  recognised  in  any  Annelide.  Recently,  how- 
ever, Dr  M'Intosh  has  described  a remarkable  species  of  Syllis  (A.  ramosa), 
which  inhabits  a Hexactinellid  Sponge  from  the  Philippines,  and  in  which 
the  thread-like  body  is  intricately  branched,  giving  off  lateral  offsets,  and 
thus  becoming  a truly  composite  organism.  This  singular  form  is  further 
remarkable  in  the  fact  that  no  traces  of  a head  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered, so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  branched  organism  possessed 
but  a single  head. 

Not  only  does  gemmation  occur  among  the  Errant  Annelides,  but,  in  a 
few  instances,  fission  has  been  noticed  to  take  place.  Occasionally,  also, 
the  males  and  females  differ  from  one  another,  and  both  may  differ  from 
the  sexless  forms,  when  these  exist.  Thus,  Heteronereis  is  founded  upon 
the  sexless  forms  of  Nereis;  whilst  the  species  of  the  genus  Autolytus, 
amongst  the  Syllidea,  exhibit  a still  more  remarkable  polymorphism,  the 
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males  and  females  being  extremely  dissimilar,  and  there  being  in  addition 
a third  sexless  form,  which  produces  the  sexual  individuals  by  gemmation 
at  its  hinder  extremity. 

The  embryo  usually  appears,  on  its  liberation  from  the  ovum,  as  a free- 
swimming,  ciliated  body,  possessing  a mouth,  intestine,  and  anus.  The 
cilia  are  primarily  diffused,  but  become  aggregated  so  as  to  form  a single 
median  belt,  or  two  bands,  one  about  each  extremity,  or  a series  of  bands 
(fig.  172,  B and  C).  The  head,  with  its  feelers  and  eye-specks,  appears 
at  one  extremity,  whilst  the  segments  of  the  body  begin  to  be  formed  at 
the  other.  Each  segment  is  developed  in  four  parts,  the  two  principal 
ones  forming  half-rings,  united  by  shorter  side-pieces,  from  which  the 
setigerous  foot-tubercles  are  developed.  The  ciliated  band  or  bands  finally 
disappear,  and  new  rings  are  rapidly  added  by  intercalation  between  the 
head  and  the  segments  already  formed. 

All  the  Errant  Annelides  are  marine,  occurring  in  all  seas 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  equator,  and  extending  to  great 
depths.  A few  forms  (e.g.,  Tomopteris)  are  pelagic.  Others 
live  in  sand  and  mud ; whilst  others  hide  under  stones,  or  in 
fissures  in  rock-pools ; and  others,  again,  bore  holes  in  cal- 
careous rocks.  A few  live  as  “ commensals  ” on  other 
animals. 

Of  the  commoner  British  types,  the  Lob-worm  ( Arenicola  pis- 
catorum ) is  found  almost  everywhere,  burrowing  in  the  sand  of 
the  sea-shore.  It  has  tufted  gills  on  the  middle  and  hinder 
part  of  the  body.  In  the  Sea-mice  (. Aphrodite  and  Polynoe) 
there  are  broad  chitinous  scales  (“elytra”)  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  body,  covering  the  notopodia.  In  the  Common 
Sea-mouse  (. Aphrodite  aculeata ),  the  thick  bunches  of  seta; 
attached  to  the  parapodia  are  brilliantly  iridescent.  The  Sea- 
centipedes  ( Nereides ) have  long  segmented  bodies,  with  a very 
distinct  head,  carrying  eyes  and  feelers,  while  the  mouth 
usually  has  horny  jaws. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time,  the  Errantia  are  recognised  in  the 
fossil  condition  by  the  tracks  which  they  have  left  upon  ancient  sea-bot- 
toms, or  by  their  burrows  in  sand  or  mud,  or,  occasionally,  by  impressions 
formed  by  the  body  of  the  worm  itself.  Their  presence  in  many  ancient 
rocks  is  more  satisfactorily  established  by  the  occurrence  of  their  horny 
jaws,  and  from  such  remains  it  is  known  that  they  abounded  in  strata  as 
old  as  the  Ordovician,  or  even  the  Cambrian. 

Class  III.  Ch/etognatha  (Leuckart). — Elongated  cylindri- 
cal animals  having  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body  furnished 
with  an  integumentary  fin.  Anterior  end  of  the  body  provided 
with  setce  and  corneous  jaws.  No  foot-tubercles.  Sexes  united 
in  the  same  individual. 

This  class  includes  only  the  singular  pelagic  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Sagitta,  the  precise  systematic  position  of 
which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  They  appear,  however,  to  form 
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a connecting  link  between  the  Annelides  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  free  Nematoids  on  the  other  hand. 

The  Sagittce  (fig.  174)  have  elongated  transparent  bodies, 

rarely  over  an  inch  in 
length,  having  the  hinder 
end  of  the  body  expanded 
into  a striated  caudal  fin, 
similar  fins  often  existing 
on  the  sides  of  the  body 
as  well.  The  head  car- 
ries a series  of  setaj  placed 
in  front  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  oral  aperture  is 
furnished  with  unciform 
corneous  bristles  or  “fal- 
ces,”  which  act  as  jaws. 
The  alimentary  canal  is 
straight,  and  terminates 
in  an  anus  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  tail  below. 


Fig.  174. — Morphology  of  Chcetognatha.  A,  Sag- 
itta  tricuspidata,  of  the  natural  size  : o One  of 
the  ovaries  ; sp  Orifice  of  one  of  the  male  organs 
of  reproduction.  B,  Head  of  the  same,  viewed 
from  beneath  and  greatly  enlarged,  showing  the 
horny,  setiform  jaws.  (After  Saville  Kent.) 


“A  single  oval  ganglion  lies  in  the  abdomen,  and  sends,  forwards  and 
backwards,  two  pairs  of  lateral  cords.  The  lateral  cords  unite  in  front  of 
and  above  the  mouth  into  a hexagonal  ganglion.  This  gives  off  two 
branches  which  dilate  at  their  extremities  into  the  spheroidal  ganglia,  on 
which  the  darkly  pigmented  imperfect  eyes  rest.  The  ovaries,  saccular 
organs,  lie  on  each  side  of  the  intestine  and  open  on  either  side  of  the 
vent ; receptacula  seminis  are  present.  Behind  the  anus,  the  cavity  of  the 
tapering  caudal  part  of  the  body  is  partitioned  into  two  compartments ; on 
the  lateral  parietes  of  these,  cellular  masses  are  developed  which  become 
detached,  and,  floating  freely  in  the  compartment,  develop  into  sperma- 
tozoa. These  escape  by  spout-like  lateral  ducts,  the  dilated  bases  of  which 
perform  the  part  of  vesiculce  seminales.  The  embryos  are  not  ciliated , and 
undergo  no  metamorphosis”  (Huxley). 

The  species  of  Sagitta  are  found,  living  in  the  open  sea,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Arthropoda.  Crustacea. 

Division  II.  Arthropoda,  or  Articulata. — The  remaining 
members  of  the  sub-kingdom  Ajinulosa  are  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  joi?ited  appendages , articulated  to  the  body ; and 
they  form  the  second  primary  division — often  called  by  the 
name  Articulata.  As  this  name,  however,  has  been  employed 
in  a wider  sense  than  is  understood  by  it  here,  it  is  best  to 
adopt  the  more  modern  term  Arthropoda. 

The  members  of  this  division,  comprising  the  Crustacea 
(Lobsters,  Crabs,  &c.),  the  Arachnida  (Spiders  and  Scorpions), 
the  Myriopoda  (Centipedes),  and  the  Insecta,  are  distinguished 
as  follows : — 

The  body  (fig.  175)  is  composed  of  a series  of  segments, 
arranged  along  a longitudinal  axis  ; each  segment  or  “ somite,” 
occasionally,  and  some  almost  always,  being  provided  with 
articulated  appendages.  Both  the  segmented  body  and  the 
articulated  limbs  are  more  or  less  completely  protected  by  a 
chitinous  exoskeleton,  formed  by  a hardening  of  the  cuticle. 
The  appendages  are  hollow,  and  the  muscles  are  prolonged  into 
their  interior.  The  nervous  system,  at  any  rate  in  the  embryonic 
condition,  consists  typically  of  a double  chain  of  ganglia,  placed 
along  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  united  by  longitudinal 
commissures,  and  traversed  anteriorly  by  the  oesophagus.  The 
haemal  system,  when  differentiated,  is  placed  dorsally,  and  con- 
sists of  a contractile  cavity,  or  heart,  provided  with  valvular 
apertures,  and  communicating  with  a perivisceral  cavity,  con- 
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taining  corpusculated  blood.  Respiration  is  effected  by  the 
general  surface  of  the  body,  by  gills,  by  pulmonary  sacs,  or  by 
tubular  involutions  of  the  integument,  termed  “ trachea;.”  In 


Fig.  175. — The  common  Lobster  ( Homarus  vulgaris),  viewed  from  below,  a The  lesser 
antennae  ; al  The  greater  antennae  ; » The  last  pair  of  foot-jaws  ; c The  great  claws, 
or  first  pair  of  legs;  d e f g The  last  four  pairs  of  walking  legs;  h i j k l m 
The  six  pairs  of  abdominal  appendages,  the  last  five  being  “swimmerets,”  and 
the  last  of  all  being  greatly  expanded  ; t The  last  segment  of  the  body  (telson),  with- 
out appendages. 

no  member  of  the  division  are  vibratile  cilia  known  to  be  de- 
veloped. According  to  Professor  Huxley,  an  additional  con- 
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stant  character  of  the  Arthropoda  is  to  be  found  in  the  structure 
of  the  head,  which  is  typically  composed  of  six  segments,  and 
never  contains  less  than  four. 

The  Arthropoda  are  divided  into  four  great  classes — viz., 
the  Crustacea , the  Arachnida,  the  Mynopoda,  and  the  Insecta. 

Crustacea. 

Class  I.  Crustacea. — The  members  of  this  class  are 
commonly  known  as  Crabs,  Lobsters,  Shrimps,  King-crabs, 
Barnacles,  Acorn-shells,  & c.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
succeeding  order  of  the  Arachnida  (Spiders  and  Scorpions) ; 
but  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
articulated  appendages  upon  the  abdominal  segments,  by  the 
possession  of  two  pairs  of  antennae,  and  by  the  presence  of 
branchiae. 

The  body  is  composed  of  a number  of  definite  rings  or  seg- 
ments (“  somites  ”),  each  of  which  may  be  provided  with  a pair 
of  jointed  appendages.  With  rare  exceptions,  some  of  the 
somites  of  the  adult  always  carry  appendages ; and  one  or 
more  pairs  are  almost  invariably  adapted  for  mastication.  The 
nervous  system  of  the  embryo  has  the  typical  Annulose  form 
of  a chain  of  ventral  ganglia,  between  the  first  two  pairs  of 
which  the  gullet  passes.  N o water-vascular  system  is  present ; 
but  there  is  generally  a true  blood-vascular  system.  The  heart, 
when  present,  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  alimentary 
canal  to  the  ventral  nerve-chain,  and  communicates  by  valvular 
apertures  with  a surrounding  venous  sinus — the  so-called  “peri- 
cardium.” When  differentiated  breathing-organs  are  present, 
these  are  always  in  the  form  of  branchiae  or  gills,  adapted  for 
respiring  air  dissolved  in  water. 

In  addition  to  these  characters,  the  body  in  the  Crustacea 
is  always  protected  by  a chitinous  or  sub-calcareous  exoskele- 
ton or  “ crust,”  and  the  number  of  pairs  of  articulated  limbs 
is  generally  from  five  to  seven.  They  all  pass  through  a series 
of  metamorphoses  before  attaining  their  adult  condition,  and 
every  part  that  is  found  in  an  embryonic  form,  even  though 
only  temporarily  developed,  may  be  represented  in  a perma- 
nent condition,  in  some  member  of  a lower  order. 

As  regards  the  classification  of  the  Crustacea,  the  tabular 
view  which  follows  embodies  the  arrangement  which  is  most 
generally  adopted,  and  the  diagnostic  characters  of  each  order 
will  be  briefly  given,  a more  detailed  description  being  reserved 
for  the  more  important  divisions  of  the  class.  Before  proceed- 
ing further,  however,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a description  of 
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the  morphology  of  a typical  Crustacean , selecting  the  Lobster 
as  being  as  good  an  example  as  any. 

The  body  of  a typical  Crustacean  (fig.  175)  may  be  divided 
into  three  regions — a head,  a thorax , and  an  abdomen — each  of 
which  is  composed  of  a certain  number  of  somites,  though 
opinions  differ  both  as  to  the  number  of  segments  in  each 
region,  and  as  to  their  number  collectively,  dly  the  majority 
of  authorities  the  body  is  looked  upon  as  being  typically 
composed  of  twe?ity-o?ie  segments,  of  which  seven  belong  to 
the  head,  seven  to  the  thorax,  and  seven  to  the  abdomen. 
In  many  Crustacea , however,  the  segments  of  the  head  and 
thorax  are  welded  together  into  a single  mass,  called  the 
“ cephalothorax  ” ; in  which  case  the  body  shows  only  two 
distinct  divisions,  of  which  the  cephalothorax  claims  fourteen 
segments,  whilst  the  remaining  seven  are  allotted  to  the  abdo- 
men. Some  authorities  regard  the  terminal  joint  of  the  abdo- 
men (the  “ telson  ”)  as  an  unpaired  appendage,  and  not  as  a 
true  somite ; and  on  this  view  there  are  only  twenty  segments 
in  the  body  of  a typical  Crustacean.  Professor  Huxley,  further, 
differs  from  the  above-mentioned  view  in  the  allotment  of  the 
somites,  and  divides  the  body  into  six  cephalic,  eight  thoracic, 
and  six  abdominal  somites.  * 

In  no  single  example  can  a general  view  be  obtained  of  the 
different  segments  and  their  appendages  in  the  Crustacea. 
“ Indeed  the  only  segment  that  may  be  said  to  be  persistent 
is  that  which  supports  the  mandibles,  for  the  eyes  may  be 
wanting,  and  the  antennae,  though  less  liable  to  changes  than 
the  remaining  appendages,  are  nevertheless  subject  to  very 
extraordinary  modifications,  and  have  to  perform  functions 
equally  various.  Being  essentially  and  typically  organs  of 
touch,  hearing,  and  perhaps  of  smell,  in  the  highest  Decapods, 
they  become  converted  into  burrowing  organs  in  the  Scyl/aridce, 
organs  of  prehension  in  the  Merostomata,  claspers  for  the  male 
in  the  Cyclopoidea , and  organs  of  attachment  in  the  Cirripedia. 
Not  to  multiply  instances,  we  have  presented  to  us  in  the 
Crustacea  probably  the  best  zoological  illustration  of  a class, 
constructed  on  a common  type,  retaining  its  general  character- 
istics, but  capable  of  endless  modification  of  its  parts,  so  as  to 
suit  the  extreme  requirements  of  every  separate  species” — (H. 
Woodward). 

* In  reality  the  five  hindmost  segments  of  the  eight  somites  here  allotted 
to  the  thorax,  should  alone  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  abdomen  proper, 
— that  is,  the  region  corresponding  to  the  “ abdomen  ” of  insects  and  Arach- 
nida.  The  six  somites  allotted  above  to  the  abdomen  belong  to  what  is 
strictly  called  the  “ post-abdomen  ” of  the  Crustacea. 
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Taking  the  common  Lobster  (figs.  175  and  176)  as  a good 
and  readily  obtainable  type  of  the  Crustacea , the  body  is  at 
once  seen  to  be  composed  of  two  parts,  familiarly  called  the 

“ head  ” and  the  “ tail,”  the  latter  being 
jointed  and  flexible.  The  so-called 
“ head  ” is  really  composed  of  both 
the  head,  properly  so-called,  and  the 
thorax,  which  have  coalesced  so  as  to 
form  a single  mass,  technically  called 
the  “ cephalothorax.”  The  so  - called 
“ tail,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  truly  the 
“ abdomen.”  The  various  appendages 
of  the  animal  are  arranged  along  the 
lower  surface  of  the  body,  and  consist 
of  the  feelers,  jaws,  claws,  legs,  &c. 
The  entire  body,  with  the  articulated 
appendages,  is  enclosed  in  a strong 
chitinous  “shell,”  or  exoskeleton,  and 
the  cephalothorax  is  covered  by  a great 
cephalic  shield  or  plate,  which  is  termed 
the  “ carapace.” 
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Each  segment  of  the  body  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  composed  of  a 
convex  upper  plate,  termed  the  “ter- 
gum,”  which  is  closed  below  by  a flatter 
plate  called  the  “ sternum,”  the  line 
where  the  two  unite  being  produced 
downwards  and  outwards,  into  a plate, 
which  is  called  the  “ pleuron  ” or 
“ pleura  ” (fig.  177). 

Strictly  speaking,  the  composition  of  the 
typical  somite  is  considerably  more  complex, 
each  of  the  primary  arcs  of  the  somite  being 
really  composed  of  four  pieces.  The  tergal 
Fig.  176. — Lobster  with  all  the  &rc  is  composed  of  two  central  pieces,  one 
appendages  except  the  ter-  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  body, 

anr'thTSmtnirs^mTtes  unite,?  together  and  constituting  the  “ ter- 
separated  from  one  another.  pioper.  The  superior  arc  is  completed 

r“  Rostrum”;  ca  Carapace,  by  two  lateral  pieces,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
covering  the  cephalic  and  tergum,  which  are  termed  the  “ epimera.”  In 

The' first  si^Teg.nents1  of'the  like  manner  the  ventral  or  sternal  arc  is  corn- 
abdomen.  No.  6 carries  the  posed  of  a central  plate,  composed  of  two 
last  pair  of  swimmerets.  t pieces  united  together  in  the  middle  line,  and 
IeIson‘  constituting  the  “sternum”  proper;  the  arc 

being  completed  by  two  lateral  pieces,  termed 
the  “episterna.”  These  plates  are  usually  more  or  less  completely 
anchylosed  together,  and  the  true  structure  of  the  somite  in  these  cases 
is  often  shown  by  what  are  called  “apodemata.”  These  are  septa  which 
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proceed  inwards  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  somite,  penetrating 
more  or  less  deeply  between  the  various  organs  enclosed  by  the  ring, 
and  always  proceeding  from  the  line  of  junction  of  the  different  pieces  of 
the  segment  (fig.  178). 

In  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  the  so-called  “head” — that  is  to 


say,  the  “ cephalothorax  ” — of  the 
Lobster  is  produced  by  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  various  somites  of  the 
head  and  thorax,  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  great  shield  which  covers 
this  portion  of  the  body.  This  shield 
— the  so-called  “cephalic  buckler,” 
or  “carapace” — is  not  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  tergal  arcs  of  the 
various  cephalic  and  thoracic  seg- 
ments, as  would  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
the  “carapace”  in  the  higher  Crus- 
tacea is  produced  by  an  enormous 
development  of  the  tergal  pieces,  or 
of  the  “epimera”  or  one  or  two  of 
the  cephalic  segments : the  tergal 
arcs  of  the  remaining  somites  being 
overlapped  by  the  carapace  and  re- 
maining undeveloped. 

.Each  segment  of  the  body 
of  the  Lobster,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  “telson,”  carries  a 


Fig.  177. — The  third  abdominal  somite  of 
the  Lobster,  separated,  t Tergum  ; j 
Sternum  ; Pleura ; a Protopodite  of 
the  appendage ; b Exopodite ; c En- 
dopodite. 
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pair  of  appendages,  each  of  which  consists  typically  of  an 
undivided  basal  portion,  or  “protopodite”  (fig.  177,  a),  and 
of  two  diverging  branches  attached  to  this.  The  outer  of 
these  branches  is  termed  the  “ exopo- 
dite ” (fig.  177,  b),  and  the  inner  is 
termed  the  “ endopodite  ” ; but  one 
or  other,  or  both,  of  these  terminal 
divisions  of  the  appendage  may  be 
suppressed. 

The  carapace  of  the  Lobster  (fig. 

176,  Ca)  is  prolonged  in  front  into  a F!,S-  178.— Theoretical  figure  il- 
pointed  beak  or  “ rostrum  (r),  which  the  tegumentary  skeleton  of 

overhangs  the  eyes.  About  the  mid-  e^S^d,  Dorsal  aS"e< 
die  of  the  carapace  is  a transverse  Tergal  pieces;  <?  e Epimeral 

furrow  (the  “ cervical  groove  ),  which  Sternal  pieces ; //  Episternal 

marks  the  boundary  between  the  head  Pie(ces  P inseruon  of  the 
and  thorax.  Extending  backwards 

from  the  cervical  groove  are  two  short  parallel  minor  furrows 
(the  “ branchio-cardiac  grooves  ”),  which  indicate  the  line  of 
division  between  the  pericardial  and  branchial  chambers.  Im- 
mediately under  the  central  region  of  the  carapace,  included 
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between  these  two  grooves,  lies  the  heart,  while  to  the  right  and 
left  of  this  region  lie  the  gill-chambers,  formed  by  a downward 
bending  or  reduplicature  of  the  carapace  on  each  side. 

As  regards  the  appendages  borne  by  the  various  somites 
of  the  Lobster,  the  ist  segment  carries  the  stalked  eyes  (fig. 
179,  A).  The  eyes  are  “compound” — composed,  that  is  to 
say,  of  a number  of  separate  lens  united  together — and  the 
peduncle  upon  which  they  are  carried  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  protopodite  of  the  typical  appendage. 

The  2d  segment  carries  a pair  of  small  jointed  appendages 
termed  the  “lesser  antennae”  or  “ antennules.”  Each  “anten- 
nule  ” (fig.  179,  D)  consists  of  a protopodite,  and  of  a long 
transversely -jointed  exopodite  and  endopodite.  The  upper 
flat  face  of  the  protopodite  shows  an  oval  slit  (fig.  179,  D,  z), 
the  outer  lip  of  which  is  furnished  with  a line  of  long  bristles. 
This  is  the  auditory  opening,  and  leads  into  a sac  filled  with 
fluid,  on  the  hind  wall  of  which  are  long  “ auditory  setae,” 
which  contain  filaments  from  the  auditory  nerve,  and  have 
their  apices  embedded  in  a gelatinous  mass  containing  sili- 
ceous particles. 

The  3d  segment  carries  the  long  “antennae”  (fig.  179,  E), 
each  of  which  consists  of  a short  two-jointed  protopodite, 
carrying  a very  long  many-jointed  endopodite  and  a rudi- 
mentary exopodite  in  the  form  of  a flat  scale.  On  the  ventral 
face  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  protopodite  is  a prominent  conical 
tubercle,  at  which  opens  the  duct  of  the  “ antennary  gland  ” 
or  “green  gland.”  The  organ  so  called  is  situated  within  the 
head,  and  consists  of  a glandular  and  a saccular  portion ; and 
it  is  usually  regarded  as  representing  a kidney. 

The  4th  segment  carries  the  large  and  powerful  jaws  termed 
the  “mandibles.”  Each  of  these  (fig.  179,  F)  consists  of  a 
strong  protopodite  with  a toothed  inner  edge,  without  an 
exopodite,  but  having  the  endopodite  represented  by  a short 
three-jointed  appendage,  the  “mandibular  palp.”  Between 
the  bases  of  the  mandibles  is  the  aperture  of  the  mouth, 
bounded  in  front  by  an  undivided  chitinous  plate — the  upper 
lip  or  “labrum”  (fig.  179,  B)— and  behind  by  a forked  lower 
lip  or  “metastoma”  (C). 

The  5th  segment  carries  another  pair  of  jaws,  known  as 
the  first  pair  of  “ maxillae.”  Each  of  these  (fig.  179,  G)  con- 
sists of  a bifid  protopodite  and  a minute  unjointed  endopodite, 
no  exopodite  being  developed. 

The  6th  segment  carries  the  second  pair  of  “ maxillae,”  each 
of  which  (fig.  179,  H)  consists  of  a quadrifid  protopodite,  with- 
out an  exopodite,  but  having  a small  undivided  endopodite. 
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Attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  each  of  the  second 


Fig.  179. — Appendages  of  the  Lobster.  A,  The  stalked  eyes;  B,  Labrum ; C,  Meta- 
stoma; D,  Antennule  ; E,  Antenna;  F,  Mandible;  G,  First  maxilla;  H,  Second 
maxilla ; I,  First  maxillipede  ; J,  Second  maxillipede ; K,  Third  maxillipede ; L, 
Second  walking  leg;  M,  Fifth  walking  leg;  p Protopodite ; en  Endopodite  ; ex 
Exopodite;  ep  Epipodite  ; sc  Scaphognathite  ; g Branchia  ; i Opening  of  auditory 
sac. 

maxillae  is  a long,  flexible,  spoon-shaped,  horny  plate,  termed  the 
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“ scaphognathite  ” (sc).  This  lies  in  the  anterior  opening  of  the 
gill-chamber  on  each  side,  and  its  function  is  to  cause  a current 
of  water  to  traverse  the  branchial  cavity  by  constantly  bailing 
water  out  of  it.  The  “scaphognathite”  represents  the  “ epi- 
podite  ” of  the  succeeding  appendages. 

The  7th  segment  (the  last  somite  of  the  head)  carries  the 
first  of  three  pairs  of  organs  which  are  known  as  the  “ maxilli- 
pedes  ” or  “ foot-jaws,”  as  they  are  intermediate  in  their  struc- 
ture between  the  jaws  and  the  walking  legs.  Each  of  the  first 
maxillipedes  (fig.  179,  I)  consists  of  a lamellar  protopodite, 
with  a thin  internal  edge  adapted  for  cutting,  a short  two- 
jointed  endopodite,  and  a long  exopodite  (or  “palp”).  Its 
outer  edge  also  bears  a long  pointed  membranous  plate,  which 
is  termed  an  “epipodite.”  No  branchia  is  attached  to  this 
pair  of  maxillipedes. 

The  8th  segment  (the  first  of  the  thorax)  carries  the  second 
pair  of  maxillipedes  (fig.  179,  J),  each  of  which  consists  of  a 
protopodite,  a jointed  endopodite,  and  a slender  exopodite  or 
“ palp.”  Externally,  each  carries  also  a membranous  “ epipo- 
dite ” (ej>),  to  the  root  of  which  is  attached  a minute  branchial 
plume. 

The  9th  segment  carries  the  third  pair  of  maxillipedes,  in 
many  respects  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  appendages 
of  the  Lobster.  Each  of  these  (fig.  179,  K)  consists  of  a pro- 
topodite continued  with  apparent  directness  into  a large  leg- 
like endopodite,  the  inner  edge  of  the  basal  joint  of  which  is 
serrated  and  toothed,  so  as  to  serve  by  application  to  its  fellow 
on  the  other  side  as  a cutting  organ.  The  exopodite  is  in 
the  form  of  a slender  “palp,”  and  the  base  of  the  append- 
ages carries  a membranous  “ epipodite  ” and  a large  branchial 
plume. 

The  10th,  nth,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  segments  carry  the 
five  pairs  of  ambulatory  legs,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
higher  Crustaceans.  The  first  pair  of  these  are  of  very  large 
size,  and  terminate  in  a pair  of  powerful  pincers,  constituting 
the  great  claws  or  “chelae.”  The  next  two  pairs,  are  much 
more  slender,  and  terminate  in  small  and  weak  pincers  or 
“chelae.”  The  last  two  pairs  are  also  slender,  but  instead  of 
being  chelate,  they  terminate  in  simply  pointed  extremities 
(fig.  179,  M).  All  the  walking  legs,  except  the  last  pair,  have 
an  “ epipodite  ” and  a plumose  branchia  attached  to  their 
bases  (fig.  179,  L). 

The  15th  segment  (the  first  somite  of  the  abdomen)  carries 
a pair  of  singular  appendages,  of  different  form  in  the  two 
sexes.  In  the  male  Lobster  these  organs  (the  “claspers”) 
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consist  of  a protopodite,  with  a curiously  folded  endopodite, 
like  a grooved  spine.  In  the  females  these  organs  have  a 
narrow  membranous  endopodite,  and  are  soft. 

The  1 6th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  segments  carry  each  a pair 
of  small  “ swimmerets.”  Each  of  these  consists  of  a^protopo- 
dite  carrying  a paddle-like  flexible  endopodite  and  exopodite, 
the  sides  of  which  are  fringed  with  hairs  (fig.  177).  These  are 
used  in  swimming,  and  also  serve  to  carry  the  ova  in  the 
females.  The  20th  segment  carries  also  a pair  of  “swim- 
merets,” but  in  this  case  (fig.  176,  6)  the  endopodite  and  exopo- 
dite are  greatly  widened  out,  and  the  exopodite  is  divided  into 
two  by  a transverse  joint. 

The  last  or  21st  segment  of  the  body  is  the  so-called 
“telson,”  and  is  devoid  of  appendages.  On  its  under  side 
is  the  opening  of  the  anus. 

As  regards  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  Lobster,  the  mouth 
opens  into  a short  and  wide  gullet  which  passes  almost  directly 
into  a large  globular  stomach,  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  heart.  The  stomach  is 
divided  by  a constriction  into  a wide  cardiac  division,  which 
contains  a complicated  apparatus  of  “gastric  teeth”  (vulgarly 
called  “ the  lady  in  the  lobster  ”),  and  a smaller  pyloric  division. 
The  latter  opens  into  a slender  thin- walled  intestine,  which  is 
continued  backward  to  the  anal  opening  at  the  base  of  the 
telson,  with  hardly  any  change  in  its  diameter.  There  is  a 
large  bilobed  liver,  the  ducts  of  which  open  into  the  intestine 
just  behind  the  pylorus. 

The  heart  (fig.  180,  h ) is  a large  hexagonal  muscular  sac, 
placed  dorsally,  just  behind  the  “cervical  groove”  of  the 
carapace,  and  contained  within  a large  membranous  blood 
sinus,  known  as  the  “ pericardium  ” or  “ pericardial  sinus.” 
The  blood  contained  in  the  pericardium  is  derived  from  the 
gills,  and  is  therefore  arterial,  and  it  is  admitted  to  the  heart 
by  means  of. three  pairs  of  valvular  slits  in  the  walls  of  the 
latter.  The  heart  is  thus  systemic  in  function,  and  it  distri- 
butes the  aerated  blood  throughout  the  body  by  means  of  six 
large  arterial  trunks.  The  arteries  end  in  capillaries  which 
open  into  a series  of  venous  sinuses,  from  which  the  blood  is 
ultimately  collected  into  a principal  ventral  sinus.  Thence 
the  blood  passes  to  the  branchiae  in  which  it  is  oxygenated, 
and  from  these  organs,  lastly,  it  is  returned  to  the  “ peri- 
cardium,” and  thus  enters  the  heart  again. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  the  Lobster  consist  of  twenty 
branchiae  on  each  side  of  the  body,  contained  in  a long  narrow 
branchial  chamber  on  each  side  of  the  cephalothorax,  and 
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covered  externally  by  the  down  - bent  lateral  prolongation 
(“  branchiostegite  ”)  of  the  carapace.  The  branchial  chambers 
are  thus  entirely  outside  the  body,  and  are  open  behind,  in 

a b p h b a 


Fig.  180.— Diagram  of  the  circulation  of  the  Lobster.  The  systemic  arteries  are  shaded 
longitudinally,  the  veins  are  dotted,  and  the  branchial  vessels  are  black,  h Heart ; 
a a Systemic  arteries;  b b Branchial  vessels;  cc  Venous  sinuses;  g g Branchiae; 
p Pericardium. 

front,  and  below.  Each  branch ia  consists  of  a central  stem 
carrying  lateral  vascular  filaments  on  each  side  in  a plumose 
manner.  Six  of  the  branchiae  are  attached  to  the  bases  of 
certain  of  the  appendages — viz.,  the  2d  and  3d  maxillipedes 
and  the  first  four  pairs  of  ambulatory  legs.  Another  series  of 
branchiae  are  attached  to  the  membrane  connecting  the  bases 
of  these  limbs  with  the  thorax;  and  four  branchiae  are  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  thorax  itself.  From  the  mode  of  attach- 
ment of  the  branchiae,  they  necessarily  participate  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  basal  joints  of  the  limbs,  thus  assisting  in  causing 
a flow  of  water  through  the  branchial  chamber,  the  direction 
of  the  current  being  from  behind  forwards.  The  membranous 
“epipodites  ” serve  to  keep  each  gill  separate  from  its  neigh- 
bours. Moreover,  though  cilia  are  absent,  a current  of  water 
is  kept  up  by  the  rapid  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  “ scaph- 
ognathite”  or  spoon-like  appendage  of  the  2d  maxillae,  which 
vibrates  in  the  anterior  opening  of  the  gill-chamber,  just  at  the 
point  where  the  cervical  groove  reaches  the  lower  margin  of 
the  carapace. 

The  sexes  of  the  Lobster,  as  in  the  Crustacea  generally,  are 
in  different  individuals.  The  ovaries  constitute  at  the  breed- 
ing season,  large  dark-coloured  trefoil-shaped  organs,  united 
with  one  another,  lying  beneath  the  heart,  and  opening  by 
short  oviducts  on  the  bases  of  the  3d  pair  of  walking  legs. 
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The  testes  have  essentially  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
ovaries,  but  give  origin  to  long  white  coiled  efferent  ducts 
(vasa  deferentia),  the  openings  of  which  are  placed  on  the 
bases  of  the  5th  pair  of  walking  legs.  The  spermatozoa  are 
aggregated  into  “ spermatophores,”  and  the  ova,  after  expulsion 
from  the  oviducts,  are  carried  about  by  the  female  attached  in 
bunches  to  the  swimmerets,  in  which  position  impregnation  is 
effected.  The  young  pass  through  a metamorphosis,  though 
not  of  a very  conspicuous  nature,  the  larva  having  at  first 
sessile  eyes,  without  abdominal  appendages,  and  with  rudi- 
mentary thoracic  limbs. 

Lastly,  the  nervous  system  of  the  Lobster  consists  of  a 
ventral  nerve -cord  carrying  closely  approximated  double 
ganglia.  The  first  or  cerebral  ganglion  is  supra-oesophageal, 
and  gives  off  nerves  to  the  eyes,  antennules,  and  antennae. 
Six  bilobed  thoracic  ganglia  are  present,  united  by  double 
commissures,  the  first  commissure  surrounding  the  gullet,  and 
forming  an  oesophageal  nerve  - collar.  There  are  also  six 
bilobed  abdominal  ganglia,  similarly  united  by  double  com- 
missures. 

As  regards  their  classification,  the  Crustacea  may  be  divided 
into  the  two  primary  sections  of  the  Entomostraca  and  the 
Malacostraca.  The  first  of  these  includes  a great  number  of 
comparatively  simple  Crustaceans,  in  which  the  number  of  the 
segments  and  appendages  is  very  various,  sometimes  rising 
above  the  normal,  and  sometimes  falling  below  it.  The  second 
division  includes  the  more  highly  organised  Crustaceans,  in 
which  the  number  of  the  segments  and  appendages  is  definite. 
The  Cirripedes  (with  the  Rhizocephala)  may  be  provisionally 
regarded  as  a third  division  under  the  name  of  Anchoracephala , 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  adult  is  attached  to  foreign 
bodies  by  the  metamorphosed  head.  The  orders  included  in 
these  three  divisions  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Sub-class  I.  Anchoracephala. 

Order  1.  Cirripedia. 

Sub-class  II.  Entomostraca. 

| Legion , Lophyropoda. 
j-  Legion , Branchiopoda. 

[•  Legion , Merostomata. 


Order  1.  Ostracoda. 

11  2.  Copepoda. 

11  3.  Cladocera. 

11  4.  Phyllopoda. 

11  5.  Trilob  it  a. 

11  6.  Xiphosura. 

11  7.  Eurypterida. 
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Sub-class  III.  Malacostraca. 
Division  a.  Hedriophthalmata. 
Order  i.  Amphipoda. 
ii  2.  Isopoda. 

Division  b.  Podophthalmata. 
Order  i.  Stomatopoda. 
ti  2.  Schizopoda. 
ii  3.  Decapo  da. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

SUB-CLASS  ANCHORACEPHALA. 

The  members  of  this  sub-class  are  Crustaceans  which  in  the 
adult  state  (except  the  males  of  some  forms)  are  destitute  of 
the  power  of  locomotion,  being  fixed  by  the  metamorphosed 
head  to  the  exterior  of  other  animals  or  to  foreign  bodies. 
The  young  are  locomotive,  and  are  provided  with  eyes  and 
antennae.  Branchiae  are  wanting  or  rudimentary.  The  sexes 
are  united  in  the  same  individual,  with  few  exceptions. 

Order  Cirripedia. — Adult  attached , enclosed  in  a?i  integu- 
mentary sac  mantle-sac”)  within  which  a many-valved  shell  is 
typically  developed.  Afitennce  modified  for  adhesion.  Abdomen 
rudimentary.  Limbs  usually  presetit,  in  the  form  of  six  pairs  of 
multiarticulate  cirri.  Sexes  generally  united.  Young  locomotive. 

This  sub-class  includes,  amongst  others,  the  common  Acorn- 
shells  and  the  Barnacles  or  Goose-mussels.  The  typical  Cir- 
ripedia are  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  adult  con- 
dition they  are  permanently  fixed  to  some  solid  object  by  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  greatly  metamorphosed  head;  the 
first  three  cephalic  segments  being  much  developed,  and  en- 
closing the  rest  of  the  body.  The  larva  is  free  and  locomo- 
tive, and  the  subsequent  attachment,  and  conversion  into  the 
fixed  adult,  is  effected  by  means  of  a peculiar  secretion,  or 
cement,  which  is  discharged  through  the  antennae  of  the  larva, 
and  is  produced  by  special  cement-glands.  In  the  Cirripedia , 
therefore,  the  head  of  the  adult  is  permanently  fixed  to  some 
solid  object,  and  the  visceral  cavity  is  protected  by  an  articu- 
lated calcareous  shell,  or  by  a coriaceous  envelope.  The  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  animal  is  free,  and  can  be  protruded  at 
will  through  the  orifice  of  the  shell.  This  extremity  consists 
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of  the  rudimentary  abdomen,  and  of  six  pairs  of  forked,  cir- 
rated  limbs,  fringed  with  hairs,  which  are  attached  to  the 
thorax,  and  serve  to  provide  the  animal  with  food.  The  two 


Fig.  181. — Morphology  of  Cirripedia.  A,  L efias  pectinata.  one  of  the  Barnacles,  one 
side  of  the  shell  being  removed,  enlarged  four  times:  c Peduncle  ; d Cement-duct  ; 
o Ovary ; 5 Ovisac  ; v Vas  deferens ; p Penis.  B,  Poscilasma  pissa,  enlarged  five 
times  : c Peduncle.  C,  Balanus  balanoides,  viewed  from  above,  of  the  natural  size. 
D,  Balanus  tintinnabulum , with  the  shell  on  one  side  removed  to  show  the  ani- 
mal : a One  of  the  valves  (“scutum  ”)  of  the  operculum  ; b Another  valve  (“  tergum  ”) 
of  the  operculum.  (After  Darwin  and  Pagenstecher.) 


more  important  types  of  the  Cirripedia  are  the  Acorn-shells 
(Balanidce)  and  the  Barnacles  ( Lepadidce ).  In  the  former  the 
animal  is  sessile,  the  larval  antennae,  through  which  the 
cement  exudes,  being  embedded  in  the  centre  of  the  mem- 
branous or  calcareous  “ basis  ” of  the  shell.  In  the  latter  the 
animal  is  stalked,  and  consists  of  a “ peduncle  ” and  a “ cap- 
itulum.”  The  peduncle  consists  of  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body,  with  the  larval  antennae,  usually  cemented  to  some 
foreign  body.  The  capitulum  is  supported  upon  the  peduncle, 
and  consists  of  a case  composed  of  several  calcareous  plates, 
united  by  a membrane,  enclosing  the  remainder  of  the  animal. 

The  group  of  the  Rhizocephala  differs  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  typical  Cirripedes,  cement-glands  being  absent,  and 
the  animal  being  fixed  by  means  of  branched  root-like  pro- 
cesses derived  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  antennae,  while 
the  alimentary  canal  and  limbs  are  absent. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  typical  Cirripedia,  the  larva  has  the 
form  of  a “ Nauplius  ” (fig.  182,  A),  with  an  unsegmented,  pyriform  body, 
a median  eye,  and  a dorsal  carapace.  During  its  life  as  a Nauplius,  the 
young  moults  several  times  (seven  times  in  Lepas  fascicularis,  which  is  here 
taken  as  exemplifying  the  development  of  the  Cirripedia  in  general)  ; and 
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these  various  castings  of  its  integuments  are  accompanied  with  material 
changes  of  form.  When  fully  grown,  the  Nauplius  has  an  oval  or  pyriform 
body,  enclosed  in  a carapace  provided  with  long  caudal  and  dorsal  spines. 
There  are  three  pairs  of  limbs,  of  which  the  first  pair  (representing  the 
antennae)  are  undivided,  while  the  two  hinder  pairs  (fig.  182)  are  bifid,  and 
all  carry  natatory  bristles.  There  is  a very  large  labrum  (fig.  182,  l>)  placed 


Fig.  182. — Development  of  Lefias fascicularis.  A,  Early  stage  of  the  Nauplius,  show- 
ing the  three  pairs  of  appendages,  of  which  the  hinder  two  pairs  are  bifurcate  : o Eye- 
spot  ; b Labrum  ; g Gullet ; h h Lateral  horns.  B,  The  free-swimming  Cypris-stage  or 
“ pupa,”  after  the  sixth  moult,  the  antennae  and  feet  retracted  within  the  shell : an 
Antenna,  with  its  suctorial  disc,  traversed  by  the  duct  of  the  cement-gland  ( eg ) ; 
sg  Shell-gland;  o Eye;  ad  Adductor-muscle;  ./Feet;  c Caudal  process.  Both 
figures  are  greatly  enlarged.  (After  Von  Willemoes-Suhm.) 

in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  there  is  a well-developed  alimentary  tube,  which 
terminates  by  a distinct  anus  at  the  root  of  the  caudal  spine.  There  is  at 
first  merely  a simple  central  eye  ; but  in  the  adult  Nauplius,  two  compound 
lateral  eyes  are  developed  in  addition.  Ultimately,  the  Nauplius  passes 
into  its  second  condition  or  “Cypris-stage”  (fig.  182,  B),  when  it  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a “pupa.”  It  is  now  enclosed  in  an  oval,  bivalved,  mussel- 
shaped shell,  with  an  opening  along  the  ventral  margin.  The  second  and 
third  pairs  of  the  appendages  of  the  Nauplius  have  now  disappeared,  and 
the  first  pair  of  appendages  constitute  strong  four-jointed  -antennae,  the 
penultimate  segment  of  which  is  disc-shaped,  and  is  pierced  centrally  by  a 
pore,  which  is  the  opening  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  “cement-glands,” 
these  organs  being  situated  at  the  bases  of  the  antennae.  The  thorax  has 
developed  upon  its  sides  six  pairs  of  forked  natatory  limbs  ; and  the  ab- 
domen is  rudimentary,  three-jointed,  with  terminal  forked  swimming- 
appendages.  The  pupa  does  not  feed,  but  is  nourished  by  means  of  an 
extensive  accumulation  of  fatty  matter,  which  had  been  stored  up  by  the 
Nauplius  in  the  cephalic  and  dorsal  regions  of  the  body  ; while  the  great 
labrum  of  the  latter  is  now  very  much  reduced  in  size. 

After  a brief  natatory  life,  the  pupa  fixes  itself  by  means  of  the  disc-seg- 
ments of  the  antennae  to  some  foreign  body,  such  as  a rock,  a piece  of  drift- 
wood, the  skin  of  a Cetacean,  a Sponge,  the  carapace  of  a Turtle,  or  the 
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colony  of  an  Oceanic  Hydrozoon.  The  “cement-glands  ” secrete  copiously 
an  adhesive  cement,  which  is  poured  forth  through  the  central  apertures 
of  the  antennal  discs,  and  by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  firmly  and 
finally  fastened  down  to  the  object  to  which  it  in  the  first  place  attached 
itself.  The  body  now  becomes  enclosed  in  a multivalve  calcareous  “test,” 
produced  by  a special  shell-gland.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  become  fully 
developed,  and  the  lateral  eyes  of  the  locomotive  pupa  become  rudimen- 
tary or  disappear  altogether.  Lastly,  the  six  pairs  of  natatory  limbs  of  the 
Cypris-stage  are  replaced  by  the  six  forked  and  multisegmentate  “cirri  ” of 
the  adult ; while  the  base  of  the  abdomen  carries  the  penis,  in  the  form  of 
a proboscidiform  appendage. 

The  form  of  the  adult,  as  already  said,  differs  considerably, 
but  the  two  most  important  types  are  those  presented  respec- 
tively by  the  Sessile  and  by  the  Pedunculated  Cir ripe  diet , which 
together  form  the  group  of  the  Thoracica.  A second  group  is 
that  of  the  Rhizocephalet,  the  animals  composing  which  differ 
in  many  important  respects  from  the  typical  forms  of  the 
order.  The  so-called  Abdominalia  and  Apoda  are  two  small 
groups  of  Cirripedes  comprising  certain  aberrant  types. 

Sub-order  i.  Thoracica. — The  Cirripedes  of  this  sub- 
order are  the  well-known  Acorn-shells  and  Barnacles,  all  of 
which  have  well-developed  biramous  limbs  upon  the  thoracic 
region  of  the  body.  The  animal  may  be  attached  by  a stalk 
(“  Pedunculate  Cirripedes,”  or  Lepadoids),  or  may  be  attached 
directly  by  the  short  larval  antennae  (“Sessile  Cirripedes,”  or 
Balanoids). 

In  the  Sessile  Cirripedes  or  Balcttiidce,  commonly  known  as 
Acorn-shells  (fig.  181,  C,  D),  the  animal  is  protected  by  a cal- 
careous shell,  formed  by  calcifications  within  the  walls  of  the 
first  three  cephalic  segments.  The  animal  is  placed  within 
the  shell,  head  downwards,  and  is  fixed  to  the  centre  of  a 
shelly  or  membranous  plate,  which  closes  the  lower  aperture 
of  the  shell,  and  which  is  termed  the  “ basis.”  The  “ basis  ” is 
fixed  by  its  outer  surface  to  some  foreign  object,  and  is  some- 
times compact,  sometimes  porous.  Above  the  basis  rises  a 
limpet-shaped,  conical,  or  cylindrical  shell,  which  is  open  at 
the  top,  but  is  capable  of  being  completely  closed  by  a pyra- 
midal lid  or  “operculum.”  Both  the  shell  itself  and  the  oper- 
culum are  composed  of  calcareous  plates  usually  differing  from 
one  another  in  shape,  and  distinguished  by  special  names. 
Within  the  shell  the  animal  is  fixed,  head  downwards.  The 
thoracic  segments,  six  in  number,  bear  six  pairs  of  limbs,  each 
of  which  consists  of  a jointed  protopodite  and  a much-seg- 
mented exopodite  and  endopodite,  both  of  which  are  bristled, 
and  constitute  the  so-called  “ cirri,”  from  which  the  name  of 
the  sub-class  is  derived.  These  twenty-four  cirri — the  “glass 
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hand  ” of  the  Balanus — are  in  incessant  action,  being  pro- 
truded from  the  opening  of  the  shell,  and  again  retracted 
within  it,  constantly  producing  currents  of  water,  and  thus 
bringing  food  to  the  animal.  Two  folded  lamellae  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  sac  of  Bala?ius  have  been  regarded  as  branchial, 
but  these  are  more  largely  developed  in  Coronula.  The  Cor- 
onulce  are  attached  parasitically  to  the  skin  of  whales,  and 
are  found  in  both  northern  and  southern  seas.  In  the  genus 
Verruca  the  shell  is  unsymmetrical,  and  the  pieces  of  the 
operculum,  though  movable,  are  not  furnished  with  a de- 
pressor muscle.  The  species  of  Balanus  itself  are  almost 
wholly  shallow-water  forms,  and  have  a cosmopolitan  distribu- 
tion, though  the  genus  is,  geologically  speaking,  quite  a mod- 
ern one.  The  earliest  fossil  types  of  the  Balanoids  appear 

in  the  Secondary  rocks,  and 
the  family  of  the  Verrucidce  is 
represented  in  the  Chalk. 

In  the  Pedunculate  Cirri- 
pedes  or  “ Lepadoids,”  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  ani- 
mal (figs.  183  and  181,  A, 
B)  is  enormously  elongated, 
forming  with  the  prehensile 
antennae,  the  cement-ducts, 
and  their  exudation,  a long 
stalk  or  peduncle,  whereby 
the  animal  is  attached  to 
some  solid  object.  The  pe- 
duncle is  cylindrical,  of  vary- 
ing length,  flexible,  and  fur- 
nished with  proper  muscles. 
In  some  species  it  is  naked, 
but  in  others  it  is  furnished 

Fig.  183. — Two  fully-grown  Individuals  of  the  With  Calcareous  Scales.  At 
common  Barnacle  {Lcpas  anati/cra),  grow-  jts  free  pvfTpmitv  tl-,p 
ing  upon  a foreign  body.  / The  stalk  of  11 CC  exiieillliy  tne  pe- 

attachment;  c The  body  of  the  animal  en-  duncle  bears  the  “ CapitU- 
closed  in  a shell,  from  which  the  lees  can  >>  t • 1 , 

be  protruded.  him,  which  corresponds  to 

the  shell  of  the  Balanoids, 
and  is  composed  of  various  calcareous  plates,  united  together 
by  a membrane,  moved  upon  one  another  by  appropriate 
muscles,  and  protecting  in  their  interior  the  body  of  the  animal 
with  its  appendages.  The  thorax  and  limbs  resemble  those 
of  the  Ba/ajius ; but  “slender  appendages,  which  from  their 
position  and  connections  are  homologous  with  the  branchiae 
of  the  higher  Crustacea , are  attached  to,  or  near  to,  the  base 
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of  a greater  or  less  number  of  the  thoracic  feet,  and  ex- 
tend in  an  opposite  direction  outside  the  visceral  sac  ” 
(Owen). 

All  the  Balanidce  are  hermaphrodite,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  most 
of  the  Lepadida,  but  some  extraordinary  exceptions  occur  in  this  latter 
order.  Thus,  in  some  species  of  Scalpellum  the  individual  forming  the 
ordinary  shell  is  female,  and  each  female  has  two  males  lodged  in  trans- 
verse depressions  within  the  shell.  These  males  “are  very  singular 
bodies ; they  are  sac-formed,  with  four  bead-like  rudimental  valves  at 
their  upper  ends ; they  have  a conspicuous  internal  eye  ; they  are  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  a mouth,  or  stomach,  or  anus  ; the  cirri  are  rudimental 
and  furnished  with  straight  spines,  serving  apparently  to  protect  the 
entrance  of  the  sac  ; the  whole  animal  is  attached  like  the  ordinary  Cirri- 
pede,  first  by  the  prehensile  antennse,  and  afterwards  by  the  cementing 
substance.  The  whole  animal  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  great  sperm- 
receptacle,  charged  with  spermatozoa  ; as  soon  as  these  are  discharged, 
the  animal  dies.” 

“A  far  more  singular  fact  remains  to  be  told;  Scalpellum  vulgare  is, 
like  ordinary  Cirripedes,  hermaphrodite,  but  the  male  organs  are  some- 
what less  developed  than  is  usual ; and  as  if  in  compensation,  several 
short-lived  males  are  almost  invariably  attached  to  the  occludent  margin 
of  both  scuta.  ...  I have  called  these  beings  complejtiental  males , to 
signify  that  they  are  complemental  to  an  hermaphrodite,  and  that  they  do 
not  pair  like  ordinary  males  with  simple  females  ” (Darwin). 

The  Lepadoids  usually  attach  themselves  to  floating  objects 
in  the  sea,  dead  or  alive.  In  Anelasma,  the  peduncle  develops 
root-like  processes,  by  which  the  animal  is  attached  to  the 
skin  of  sharks.  The  range  of  the  Lepadoids  in  depth  is  very 
great,  the  genus  Scalpellum  occurring  at  depths  of  about  3000 
fathoms.  As  regards  their  geological  range,  the  earliest  types 
appear  in  the  Silurian  rocks  ( Turrilepas ),  and  the  group  ap- 
pears to  attain  its  maximum  in  the  Cretaceous  period. 

Sub-order  2.  Abdominalia.  — This  small  group  comprises  certain 
aberrant  Cirripedes  ( Cryptophialus  and  Alcippe),  which  have  a flask-shaped 
mantle,  without  calcareous  plates,  with  three  pairs  of  cirri  attached  to  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  The  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the  males  are 
dwarfed,  and  are  attached  to  the  females,  these  latter  boring  into  the 
shells  of  Molluscs. 

Sub-order  3.  Apoda. — This  includes  the  single  genus  Proteolcpas , in 
which  the  mantle-sac  is  rudimentary,  the  alimentary  canal  is  degenerate, 
there  are  no  limbs,  and  the  mouth  is  adapted  for  suction.  The  sexes  are 
united,  and  the  animal  lives  as  a parasite  in  the  mantle  of  other  Cirri- 
pedes. 

Sub-order  4.  Rhizocephala. — The  Cirripedes  included  in 
this  section  are  devoid  of  segmentation,  and  have  no  limbs. 
The  mouth  and  alimentary  canal  are  wanting.  1 he  herma- 
phrodite adult  is  parasitic,  and  is  attached  to  its  host  by 
ramified  root-like  processes,  representing  the  metamorphosed 
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antennae.  The  young  is  locomotive,  and  has  the  form  of  a 
“Nauplius.”* 

The  Rhizocephala  constitute  a peculiar  group  of  Crustaceans, 
the  adults  of  which  are  found  attached  parasitically  to  the 
abdomen  of  Crabs  and  Hermit-crabs.  The  body  (fig.  184,  B) 


A C a B 

Fig.  184.— Morphology  of  Rhizocephala.  A,  First  larval  form  of  Sacculina  purpurea, , 

° greatly  enlarged.  B,  Young  of  Peltogaster  sociaiis  attached  to  the  abdomen  of  a 

Hermit-crab  ; at  a the  root-like  processes  of  attachment  of  one  individual  are  shown. 

C,  Body  of  Sacculina  care  ini,  of  the  natural  size  : the  roots  of  attachment  not  shown. 

(A  and  B are  after  Fritz  Muller.) 

is  sac-like,  and  non-segmented,  and  consists  of  a muscular 
mantle  in  which  no  skeletal  structures  are  developed,  its  only 
aperture  being  reproductive  and  closed  by  a sphincter.  There 
are  no  limbs,  sense-organs,  or  alimentary  canal,  but  there  are 
well -developed  reproductive  organs,  each  individual  being 
hermaphrodite.  The  sac-like  body  is  kept  in  connection  with 
its  host  by  means  of  branched,  root-like  processes  of  attach- 
ment (fig.  184,  B),  which  sink  deeply  into  the  tissues  of  the 
latter,  and  represent  the  modified  antennae.  By  means  of 
these  hollow  ramified  processes,  which  wind  round  the  viscera 
of  its  host,  the  animal  is  enabled  to  nourish  itself. 

The  embryos  of  the  Rhizocephala  (fig.  184,  A)  are  at  first 
“ naupliiform,”  with  an  ovate  unsegmented  body,  an  unpaired 
median  eye,  and  a dorsal  shield  or  carapace.  The  abdomen 
terminates  in  a movable  caudal  fork,  and  there  is  neither 
mouth  nor  alimentary  canal.  In  their  second  stage  (as  so- 
called  “ pupae  ”),  the  young  of  the  Rhizocephala  are  enclosed 
in  a bivalve  shell,  the  foremost  pair  of  limbs  constitute  pecu- 
liar organs  of  adhesion  (“prehensile  antennae  ” of  Darwin),  the 
two  following  pairs  of  limbs  are  cast  off,  and  six  pairs  of 
powerful  biramous  natatory  feet  are  formed  on  the  thorax. 

* The  name  of  “Nauplius”  was  given  by  O.  F.  Muller  to  the  unseg- 
mented ovate  larva  of  the  lower  Crustacea,  with  a median  frontal  eye,  but 
without  a true  carapace  ; and  this  name  may  be  conveniently  employed  to 
designate  all  the  larval  forms  which  agree  in  these  characters. 
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There  is  still  no  mouth.  The  “ pupae  ” now  attach  themselves 
to  the  abdomen  of  Crabs,  Porcellance,  and  Hermit-crabs ; they 
remain  astomatous  ; “ they  lose  all  their  limbs  completely,  and 
appear  as  sausage-like,  sack-shaped,  or  discoidal  excrescences 
of  their  host,  filled  with  ova ; from  the  point  of  attachment 
closed  tubes,  ramified  like  roots,  sink  into  the  interior  of  the 
host,  twisting  round  its  intestine,  or  becoming  diffused  amongst 
the  sack -like  tubes  of  its  liver.  The  only  manifestations  of 
life  which  persist  in  these  non  plus  ultras  in  the  series  of  retro- 
gressively  metamorphosed  Crustacea  are  powerful  contractions 
of  the  roots,  and  an  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  which  water  flows  into  the  brood- 
cavity,  and  is  again  expelled  through  a wide  orifice.” — (Fritz 
Muller). 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SUB-CLASS  ENTOMOSTRACA. 

Sub-class  II.  Entomostraca  ( Gnathopoda , Woodward). — 
The  division  of  the  Entomostracous  Crustaceans  includes  a 
large  number  of  comparatively  simple  types,  in  which  the 
limbs  and  segments  are  usually  indefinite  in  number,  the 
former  either  fewer  or  more  than  fourteen,  and  the  character 


Fig.  185. Fresh-water  Entomostraca.  a Cypris  tris-slnata',  b Daphnia pulex 

c Cyclops  quadricomis. 

of  the  appendages  is  very  varied.  The  limbs  are  principally 
developed  in  the  cephalic  region,  and  their  bases  generally 
act  as  jaws.  The  characteristic  larval  form  is  that  of  a “ nau- 
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plius.”  The  orders  of  the  Eurypterida  and  Xiphosura  (with 
the  probable  addition  of  the  Trilobita),  here  placed  among 
the  Entomostraca , are  grouped  together  by  Professor  Claus 
in  a special  section,  which  he  terms  Gigantostraca , and  which 
he  regards  as  probably  related  to  the  Arachnida. 

The  Entomostraca  are  divided  into  three  great  divisions,  or 
legions,”  the  Lophyropoda , Branchiopoda,  and  Merostomata. 

Division  A.  Lophyropoda. — The  members  of  this  division 
possess  few  branchiae,  and  these  are  attached  to  the  appen- 
dages of  the  mouth.  The  feet  are  few  in  number,  and  mainly 
subserve  locomotion ; the  carapace  is  in  the  form  either  of 
a shield  protecting  the  cephalothorax,  or  of  a bivalve  shell 
enclosing  the  entire  body.  The  mouth  is  mostly  not  suctorial, 
but  is  furnished  with  organs  of  mastication. 

This  division  comprises  the  two  orders  Ostracoda  and 
Copepoda. 

Order  I.  Ostracoda. — Small  Crustaceans  having  the  en- 
tire body  enclosed  in  a shell  or  carapace , which  is  composed  of 
two  valves  united  along  the  back  by  a membrane.  There  are 
sez>en  pairs  of  appendages , of  which  the  first  two  are  antenna , 
and  the  posterior  appendages  are  adapted  for  creeping  or 
swimming. 

The  Ostracoda  are  all  small  Crustaceans  in  which  the  body 
is  enclosed  within  a bean-shaped  or  mussel-shaped  shell,  com- 
posed of  two  valves  united  along  the  back  by  an  elastic 
ligament  (fig.  186,  B).  The  animal  can  open  the  valves  of 
the  shell  along  their  ventral  margin,  and  can  protrude  the 
appendages  and  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
first  two  pairs  of  appendages  are  antennules  and  antenme  (fig. 
1 86,  A),  which  can  be  used  as  locomotive  limbs.  These  are 
followed  by  a pair  of  mandibles,  succeeded  by  a pair  of 
maxillae ; and  the  next  two  pairs  of  appendages  may  be  either 
jaws  or  legs.  The  sixth  and  seventh  pairs,  of  appendages  are 
leg-like,  and  variously  formed  in  different  cases.  A median 
eye,  or  two  lateral  eyes  are  present.  Branchial  plates  are 
attached  to  some  of  the  jaws,  and  a distinct  heart  may  be 
present  (Cypridina)  or  absent  ( Cypris  and  Cy there).  The 

young  forms  are  usually  “ nauplii,”  but  there  may  be  no 
metamorphosis.  Parthenogenesis  is  a not  uncommon  pheno- 
menon in  the  Ostracodes. 

The  Ostracoda , often  called  “ Water-fleas,”  are  represented 
by  very  numerous  forms  both  in  fresh  water  and  in  the  sea. 
The  commonest  fresh-water  types  are  the  little  Cyprides  (figs. 
rS5,  ft,  and  1S6,  B).  "lhe  marine  Ostracodes  ( Cythere , 
Cypridina , &c.),  are  mostly  shallow-water  forms,  and  are  of 
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small  size;  but  there  are  deep-sea  types  which  attain  com- 
paratively gigantic  dimensions  (nearly  an  inch  in  length). 
Numerous  fossil  forms  of  the  Ostracodes  are  known,  their 


an 


Fig.  186. — Ostracoda.  A,  Cypridina  Messinensis,  viewed  from  the  side,  and  greatly  en- 
larged, one  half  of  the  shell  being  removed  ; B,  Cypris  fusca,  viewed  from  the  side, 
and  less  highly  magnified,  the  shell-valves  being  retained,  but  slightly  displaced. 
a Antennules ; an  Antennas ; o Eye  ; o'  Ocellus ; c Heart ; s Stomach  ; f Whip- 
like appendage  for  the  retention  of  the  brood ; ab,  Extremity  of  the  abdomen  ; m 
Mandibular  appendage  ; mx,  The  first,  second,  and  third  maxillae. 

remains  occurring  in  all  formations,  from  the  Cambrian 
onward. 

Order  II.  Copepoda. — Small  Crustaceans  having  bifid 
natatory  feet , and  the  head  a?id  thorax  usually  covered  with  a 
carapace.  Two  caudal  loco77iotive  appendages  are  often  present ; 
but  the  abdomen  does  not  carry  limbs.  Segmentation  is  distmct 
in  the  free  forms  ; but  it  is  7iiore  or  less  lost  in  the  fe77iales  of  the 
parasitic  types.  A distinct  heart  is  sometimes  absent  (as  in  the 
Cyclopidce ) ; but  is  sometimes  present.  The  young  are  mostly 
“ nauplii,”  with  unpaired  eyes,  three  pairs  of  limbs  (the  future 
antennte  and  mandibles),  and  two  terminal  setfe.  Next,  the 
maxillse  are  produced,  and  usually  three  other  pairs  of  limbs 
(the  foot-jaws  and  the  two  front  pairs  of  natatory  feet).  At  the 
next  moult,  the  larva  assumes  the  Cyclops  form,  but  it  has  at 
first  fewer  limbs  and  somites. 
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The  typical  Copcpodci  have  the  feet  adapted  for  swim  firing 
(fig.  187,  B),  and  have  the  mouth  usually  fitted  foi  mastication, 
while  the  segmentation  of  the  body  is  distinct.  They  are  for 


the  most  part  free-swimming  locomotive  animals,  and  are  found 
abundantly  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  Amongst  the  com- 
monest forms  are  the  species  of  Cyclops  (fig.  185,  c,  and  fig. 
187,  A)  in  which  the  front  of  the  body  is  covered  by  a head- 
shield,  and  there  is  a long  segmented  abdomen.  A simple 
unpaired  eye  is  present,  and  the  antennae  of  the  males  are 
employed  as  organs  of  prehension.  The  female  carries  the 
eggs  in  a pair  of  external  ovisacs,  and  the  young  are  often 
produced  parthenogenetically.  The  Cyclopidce  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  fresh  water.  Among  the  marine  types, 
the  genus  Cetochilus  may  specially  be  mentioned.  The  species 
of  this  genus  sometimes  occur  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  dis- 
colour the  waters  of  the  ocean ; and  they  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  to  fishes  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 

Various  groups  of  the  Copepods  are  parasitic  in  their  habits, 
and  these  have  often  been  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
Fish-lice  ( Ichthyophthira) . All  these  forms  have  the  organs  of 
the  mouth  adapted  for  piercing  and  suction.  In  some  of  these 
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parasitic  types  (such  as  Caligus  and  Argulus),  the  adults  retain 
their  natatory  feet,  and  are  thus  not  permanently  attached  to 
their  hosts.  The  species  of  Caligus  have  a large  shield-like 
cephalothorax,  and  attach  themselves  as  parasites  to  the  in- 
tegument and  gills  of  various  sea -fishes.  In  Argulus  the 
general  form  of  the  body  is  much  as  in  Caligus ; but  the 
first  pair  of  foot -jaws  are  converted  into  powerful  suckers 
for  adhesion.  The  species  of  Argulus  attach  themselves  to 
various  fresh-water  fishes. 

In  other  groups  of  parasitic  Copepods,  retrogressive  de- 


Fig.  18S. — Parasitic  Copepods  ( Ichthyophthira ).  A,  Female  of  Tracheliastcs polycolpus, 
enlarged  about  eight  times  (after  Nordmann):  m Second  pair  of  maxillipedes, 
united  at  their  extremities  to  form  an  adhesive  disc ; a Prehensile  antennae ; o 
Ovisacs.  B,  Female  of  Diocus gobinus,  enlarged  four  times:  o Ovisacs.  C,  Pigmy 
male  of  the  preceding,  enlarged  thirty-eight  times.  (After  Steenstrup  and  Lutken.) 


velopment  takes  place  to  a much  more  marked  degree  than 
in  the  types  just  spoken  of.  In  the  forms  in  question  ( Lerntza , 
Achtheres,  Peniculus , Tracheliastes , &c.),  the  young  have  the 
form  of  free-swimming  “ nauplii,”  or  of  locomotive  Cyclops- 
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like  larvae,  in  which  condition  they  possess  both  organs  of 
vision  and  natatory  appendages.  The  future  of  these  free 
larvae  varies  with  the  sex  of  the  individual.  The  adult  females 
(fig.  1 88,  A and  B)  are  parasitic  in  habit,  and  become  fixed  to 
the  skin,  gills,  or  eyes  of  fishes,  undergoing  at  the  same  time 
an  extraordinary  retrograde  change.  The  organs  of  the  mouth 
become  adapted  for  suction,  and  some  of  the  cephalic  append- 
ages are  modified  for  purposes  of  adhesion.  The  locomotive 
limbs  degenerate  in  size,  or  are  wholly  lost,  and  the  eye  may 
disappear.  The  abdomen  is  reduced  in  size,  and  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  body  is  obscured  or  lost,  the  animal  often 
becoming  more  or  less  swollen  or  deformed  (fig.  188,  B). 
Very  commonly  there  are  appended  to  the  abdomen  two 
external  ovisacs  (fig.  188,  o)  in  which  the  eggs  are  contained. 
In  some  cases  ( Lerncea ) this  change  does  not  take  place  until 
after  impregnation  has  been  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
males  (fig.  188,  C)  are  to  a large  extent  exempt  from  the  re- 
trogressive metamorphosis  by  which  the  females  are  affected. 
They  are  usually  dwarfed  in  size,  and  have  the  general  form 
of  such  Copepods  as  Cyclops  ; and  they  either  adhere  to  the 
females,  or  may  even  (as  in  Lerncea)  retain  their  natatory  feet, 
and  live  a free  life. 

Division  B.  Branchiopoda. — The  Crustaceans  included  in 
this  division  have  many  branchiae,  and  these  are  attached  to 
the  legs,  which  are  often  numerous,  and  are  formed  for  swim- 
ming. In  other  cases  the  legs  themselves  are  flattened  out  so 
as  to  form  branchiae.  The  body  is  either  naked,  or  is  protected 
by  a carapace,  which  may  enclose  either  the  entire  body,  or  the 
head  and  thorax  only.  The  mouth  is  provided  with  organs  of 
mastication. 

The  Branchiopoda  comprise  the  Cladocera , the  Phyllopoda , 
the  Phyllocarida , and  probably  the  Trilobita , though  this  last 
departs  in  many  respects  from  the  first  three  groups. 

Order  I.  Cladocera. — The  members  of  this  order  are 
small  Crustaceans,  which  have  a distinct  head , and  have  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  body  enclosed  within  a bivalve 
carapace.  The  feet  are  few  in  number  ( usually  four,  five,  or  six 
pairs),  and  are  mostly  respiratory,  carrying  the  branchice.  Two 
pairs  of  antennce  are  present,  the  larger  pair  bemg  of  large  size , 
branched,  and  acting  as  natatory  orga?is.  The  Cladocera  quit 
the  egg  with  the  full  number  of  limbs  proper  to  the  adult.  A 
distinct  heart  (fig.  189,  h)  is  present,  in  the  form  of  an  ovate 
contractile  sac.  The  Cladocera  are  exclusively  confined  to 
fresh  water. 

In  the  Daphnia  pulex  (fig.  185,  b),  or  “ Branched -horned 
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Water-flea,”  which  occurs  commonly  in  our  ponds,  the  body 
is  enclosed  in  a bivalve  shell,  which  is  not  furnished  with  a 
hinge  posteriorly,  and  which  opens  anteriorly  for  the  protrusion 


Fig.  189. — Cladocera.  Bosntina  Itevis,  greatly  enlarged,  the  internal  organs  showing 
through  the  translucent  shell  : a Antennules ; an  Antennae ; c Cephalic  ganglion, 
terminating  in  front  in  a mass  of  ganglion-cells  at  the  base  of  the  antennules  ; e 
Eye  ; m Mandible;  i Alimentary  canal;  g Shell-gland  ; h Heart;  o Ovum  con- 
tained in  the  brood  sac ; ab  Extremity  of  the  abdomen,  with  terminal  claw-like 
appendages.  (After  Leydig.) 


of  the  feet.  The  head  is  distinct,  not  enclosed  in  the  cara- 
pace, and  carrying  a single  eye.  The  mouth  is  situated  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  head,  and  is  provided  with  two  man- 
dibles and  a pair  of  maxillae.  The  gills  are  in  the  form  of 
plates,  attached  to  the  five  pairs  of  thoracic  legs.  The  males 
are  very  few  in  number,  compared  with  the  females,  and  a 
single  congress  is  all  that  is  required  to  fertilise  the  female  for 
life.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  young  females  pro- 
duced from  the  original  fecundated  female  are  able  to  bring 
forth  young  without  having  access  to  a male.  Two  kinds  of 
eggs  occur  in  Daphnia.  In  the  first  of  these,  or  “ summer 
eggs,”  the  ova  (from  ten  to  fifty  in  number)  are  deposited  in 
an  open  space  between  the  valves,  and  are  retained  there  until 
the  young  are  ready  to  be  hatched.  In  the  second  of  these, 
or  “ winter  eggs,”  which  alone  are  fecundated,  the  ova  (gener- 
ally two  in  number)  are  placed  in  a peculiar  receptacle,  which 
is  formed  on  the  back  of  the  carapace,  and  is  called  the  “ephip- 
pium”  or  saddle.  The  eggs  remain  dormant  through  the 
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winter,  and  are  hatched  in  spring  by  the  warmer  temperature 
of  the  water. 

Order  II.  Phyllopoda. — Crustacea , mostly  of  small  size , 
generally  having  the  front  part  of  the  body  protected  by  a shield- 
like carapace.,  or  sometimes  having  the  body  enclosed  iti  a bivalve 
shell.  The  feet  are  usually  numerous,  a7id  more  or  fewer  of  them 
are  leaf  like  in  form,  and  act  as  respiratory  organs.  Partheno- 
genesis is  common,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  the  form 
of  a “nauplius.”  All  the  recent  Phyllopods  (if  Nebalia  be 
excluded)  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water. 

One  of  the  most  typical  genera  of  the  Phyllopods  is  Apus  (fig.  191,  B), 
in  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  an  oval  carapace, 
carrying  a pair  of  compound  eyes  upon  its  upper  surface  in  front.  The 
under  surface  carries  sixty  pairs  of  feet,  of  which  the  first  is  divided  into 
three  slender  whip-like  branches  on  each  side,  while  the  remainder  are 
foliaceous  and  branchial.  Apus  is  gregarious,  and  is  often  found  in  great 
numbers  in  pools  and  ditches  in  Europe,  allied  forms  occurring  in  North 
America.  Closely  related  to  Apus  is  the  genus  Lepidurus  (fig.  190,  A), 
which  is  also  found  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  genus  Limnadia  the  body  is  enclosed  in  an  oval,  strongly  bent, 


Fig.  190.— Morphology  of  Phyllopoda.  A,  Lepidurus  A tig  asst,  viewed  dorsally.  B, 
Under  side  of  head  of  the  same.  C,  TLcbaha  bipes , one  side  of  the  carapace  being 
removed,  so  as  to  show  the  branchial  feet.  D,  Branchipus  stagnalis , female.  E and 
F,  Young  stages  of  the  same.  G,  A magnified  specimen  of  Bstherict , in  its  livinv 
state. 

and  very  delicate  carapace,  and  there  are  usually  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  pairs  of  leaf-like  feet.  In  Esthcria  (fig.  190,  G)  the  body  is  protected 
by  a mussel-shaped,  sub-ovate  carapace,  which  is  extremely  like  the  shell 
of  a Bivalve  Mollusc,  not  only  in  shape  and  appearance,  but  also  in  hav- 
ing the  valves  joined  at  their  beaks  dorsally,  and  marked  by  concentric  lines 
of  growth.  The  species  live  in  fresh  or  brackish  water,  and  numerous 
fossil  forms  are  known,  beginning  as  early  as  the  Devonian  period. 
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Fig.  191. — A,  Nebalia  Herbstii , enlarged  about  three  times. 

B,  Apas  ca?icrifor7fiisi  viewed  from  above. 

is  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Phyllopoda,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  Schizopoda.  The  genus  Nebalia  includes  small 
marine  Crustaceans,  in  which  the  body  is  covered  anteriorly 
with  a bivalved  carapace,  produced  in  front  into  a beak  or 
“rostrum,”  below  which  are  placed  two  pedunculate  eyes  (fig. 


In  the  “Fairy  Shrimps”  ( Branchipus  and  Cheirocephalus,  fig.  190,  D), 
the  body  is  without  a carapace,  there  is  a long  and  segmented  abdomen, 
and  there  are  usually  eleven  pairs  of  foliaceous  feet.  The  natural  position 
of  the  animal  in  swimming,  as  also  in  Apus  and  its  allies,  is  back-down- 
wards.  The  species  are  found  in  ponds  and  swamps  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Lastly,  the  species  of  Artemia,  often  called  “Brine-shrimps,” 
are  found  inhabiting  the  brine-pans  in  salt-works,  or  occur  in  salt  lakes  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
Artemia  is  only  a degraded  form  of  Branchipus — to  which  it  is  morpho- 

! logically  nearly  related — produced  by  increased  salinity  of  the  water  in 
which  the  animal  lives. 

Phyllocarida. — It  has  been  proposed  by  Packard  to  found 
under  this  name  a special  section  of  Crustacea  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  singular  marine  genus  Nebalia  (fig.  191,  A),  which 
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190,  C).  There  are  two  pairs  of  antennae,  and  the  jaws  are 
followed  by  eight  pairs  of  leaf-like  thoracic  feet,  succeeded  by 
a series  of  natatory  feet,  behind  which  are  two  pairs  of  small 
abdominal  feet.  In  the  vicinity  of  Nebalia  must  be  placed 
many  curious  fossil  Crustaceans  (. Hymenocans , Caryocans , 
Dithyrocaris , Ceratiocaris , &c.),  many  of  which  occur  in  very 
ancient  fossiliferous  formations. 

Order  III.  Trilobita. — This  order  is  entirely  extinct,  none 
of  its  members  having  survived  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic 
period.  The  Trilobites  are  Crustaceans  in  which  the  body  is 
usually  more  or  less  distinctly  tnlobed ; there  is  a cephalic  shield , 
usually  bearing  a pair  of  sessile  compound  eyes ; the  thoracic 
somites  are  movable  upon  one  another , and  are  very  variable  in 
number ; the  abdominal  segments  are  coalescent,  and  form  a 
caudal  shield ; there  is  a well-developed  upper  lip  or  “ hypostomeP 

As  regards  the  general  structure  of  the  Trilobites,  the  body 
was  protected  by  a well -developed  shell  or  “crust,”  which 
covered  the  whole  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  and  which  usu- 
ally exhibits  more  or  less  markedly  a division  into  three  longi- 
tudinal lobes  (fig.  192),  from  which  the  name  of  the  order  is 
derived.  The  crust  is  composed  of  a cephalic  shield,  generally 
crescentic  in  shape,  a variable  number  of  free  and  movable 
rings,  constituting  the  thorax,  and  a caudal  shield  or  “ pygi- 
dium,”  the  rings  of  which  are  more  or  less  completely  anchy- 
losed.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  head-shield  in  front,  there 
is  situated  a forked  or  oval  upper  lip  or  “labrum,”  which  re- 
sembles in  form  the  labrum  of  the  Phyllopodous  genus  Apus. 
Recent  researches  by  Mr  C.  D.  Walcott  have  also  consider- 
ably increased  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  in  the  Trilobites.  This  observer,  namely, 
has  shown  that  the  visceral  cavity  of  the  Trilobites  (fig.  193,  b) 
was  bounded  inferiorly  by  a thin  membrane,  which  is  attached 
to  the  lower  margin  of  the  dorsal  crust  all  round.  This  ventral 
membrane  was  strengthened  by  calcified  arches,  which  in  turn 
supported  the  appendages  beneath.  As  to  these  latter  our 
knowledge  is  not  yet  complete,  but  we  know  that  in  some  forms 
there  existed  a row  of  articulated  appendages  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  line  below.  The  thoracic  appendages  seem  to  have 
been  slender  five-jointed  legs,  in  which  the  terminal  segment 
forms  a pointed  claw,  and  the  basal  segment  carries  a jointed 
appendage,  regarded  by  Mr  Walcott  as  homologous  with  the 
“ epipodite  ” of  many  recent  Crustaceans.  On  each  side  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  there  is  also  attached  a row  of  bifid  spiral 
appendages  (fig.  193,  e ),  of  the  nature  of  gills;  and  branchial 
appendages  were  probably  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  thoracic 
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limbs  as  well.  _ W ith  regard  to  the  appendages  of  the  head 
the  mouth  is  situated  behind  the  hypostome,  and  is  bounded 
by  four  pairs  of  jointed  manducatory  appendages,  the  basal 
joints  of  which  are,  partly  or  wholly,  modified  to  act  as  jaws. 

The  cephalic  shield  of  a typical  Trilobite  is  more  or  less  completely 
semicircular  (fig.  192),  and  is  composed  of  a central  and  of  two  lateral 


Fig.  192.— The  skeleton  ot  a Trilobite  ( Angelina  Sedgwickii),  partially  dissected.  A, 
Head-shield;  B,  Movable  rings  of  the  thorax;  C,  Tail  or  abdomen,  g Glabella  (in 
this  species  without  furrows);  fi  Fixed  cheeks;  e Eye -lobe;  o Eye ; f Facial 
suture :;  fr  Free  cheeks;  i Head-spines;  / Pleura;  pp  Anchylosed  pleura  of 
pygidium. 

pieces,  of  which  the  two  latter  may,  or  may  not,  be  united  together  in 
front  of  the  former. 

The  median  portion  is  usually  elevated  above  the  remainder  of  the 
cephalic  shield,  and  is  called  the  “glabella”;  it  protected  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  and  is  usually  divided  into  from  three  to  four  lobes  by  lateral 
grooves.  At  each  side  of  the  glabella,  and  continuous  with  it,  is  a small 
semicircular  area,  called  the  “fixed  cheek.”  The  glabella,  with  the  “fixed 
cheeks,”  is  separated  from  the  lateral  portions  of  the  cephalic  shield — 
termed  the  “movable”  or  “free  cheeks” — by  a peculiar  suture  or  line 
of  division,  which  is  known  as  the  “facial  suture,”  and  is  quite  unknown 
amongst  recent  Crustacea,  except  for  a faint  indication  in  Limulus , and 
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more  or  less  doubtful  traces  in  certain  other  forms.  The  movable  cheeks 
bear  the  eyes,  which  are  generally  crescentic  or  reniform  in  shape,  are 
rarely  pedunculated  (being  never  supported  upon  movable  foot-stalks), 
and  consist  of  an  aggregation  of  facets  covered  by  a thin  cornea.  The 


a 


Enlarged  six  times. 


facial  sutures  may  join  one  another  in  front  of  the  glabella — in  which  case 
the  free  cheeks  will  form  a single  piece ; or  they  may  cut  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  shield  separately — in  which  case  the  free  cheeks  will  be  discon- 
tinuous. The  posterior  angles  of  the  free  cheeks  are  often  produced  into 
long  spines. 

Behind  the  cephalic  shield  comes  the  thorax,  composed  of  a variable 
number  of  segments,  which  are  not  soldered  together,  but  are  capable  of 
free  motion  upon  one  another,  so  as  to  allow  the  animal,  in  many  cases,  to 
roll  itself  up  after  the  manner  of  a wood-louse  or  hedgehog.  The  thorax 
is  usually  strongly  trilobed,  and  each  thorax-ring  shows  the  same  triloba- 
tion,  being  composed  of  a central,  more  or  less  strongly  convex,  portion, 
called  the  “axis,”  and  of  two  flatter  side-lobes,  called  the  “pleurae.” 

The  “pygidium,”  or  “tail,”  is  usually  trilobed  also,  and,  like  the 
thorax,  consists  of  a median  axis  and  of  a marginal  limb,  the  composition 
of  the  whole  out  of  anchylosed  segments  being  shown  by  the  existence  of 
axial  and  pleural  grooves. 

Division  C.  Merostomata. — The  members  of  this  group 
are  Crustaceans,  often  of  gigantic  size,  in  which  the  mouth  is 
furnished  with  mandibles  and  maxillse,  the  terminations  of 
which  become  walking-  or  swimming-feet,  and  organs  of  pre- 
hension. Two  orders  are  included  under  the  head  of  Merosto- 
inata , — viz.,  the  recent  King-crabs  ( Xiphosura ) and  the  extinct 
Eurypterids.  By  Professor  Claus  these  orders  are  regarded  as 
forming  a special  division  of  Arthropods,  with  relationships  to 
the  Arachnida,  to  which  he  applies  the  name  of  Gigantostraca. 
Professor  Ray  Lankester  has  also  shown  that  there  are  various 
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remarkable  features  of  relationship  between  Limulus  and  the 
Scorpions ; and  the  same  point  has  been  brought  out  by  Van 
Beneden  from  his  researches  into  the  development  of  the 
King-crabs. 


Order  I.  Xiphosura. — “ Crustacea  having  the  anterior  seg- 
ments welded  together  to  form  a broad  convex  buckler , upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  which  are  placed  the  compound  eyes  and  ocelli , 
the  former  sub-centrally,  the  latter  in  the  centre  in  front.  The 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a small  labrum,  a rudimentary  metas- 
toma and  six  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages. Posterior  seg- 
ments of  the  body  more  or 
less  free , and  bearing  upon 
their  ventral  surfaces  a 
series  of  broad  lamellar 
appendages  ; the  telson,  or 
terminal  segment,  ensi- 
form  ” (Henry  Wood- 
ward). 

The  Xiphosura  include 
no  other  recent  forms 
than  the  Limuli  (King- 
crabs,  or  Horse  - shoe 
Crabs).  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  posses- 
sion of  six  pairs  of  chel- 
ate limbs,  placed  round 
the  mouth , having  their 
bases  spinous,  and  offici- 
ating as  jaws.  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  body 
is  covered  by  a broad 
horse-shoe-shaped  buck- 
ler (fig.  194),  the  upper 
surface  of  which  bears  a 
pair  of  large  compound 
eyes  near  its  centre,  and 
a second  pair  of  minute 
eyes  situated  close  to- 
gether in  front.  The 
head-shield  consists  of 
six  amalgamated  seg- 
ments, and  on  its  lower  side  (fig.  195)  is  placed  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  surrounded  by  six  pairs  of  limbs,  the  bases  of  the  last 
five  of  which  are  spinous,  and  officiate  as  jaws,  while  the  ter- 


Fig.  194. — Limulus  moluccanus,  viewed  from  the 
dorsal  aspect,  and  reduced  in  size. 
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ruinations  of  all  are  converted  into  nipping-claws  or  “ chelas.’ 
The  first  pair  of  appendages  is  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth, 
and  has  been  regarded  as  representing  a pair  of  antennae. 


Fig.  195. — Xiphosura.  Limulus  polyplie- 
vms,  viewed  from  below,  c The  ce- 
phalic shield  carrying  the  sessile  eyes 
upon  its  upper  surface;  o “Opercu- 
lum,” covering  the  reproductive  organs  ; 
b Branchial  plates;  a First  pair  of  an- 
tennas (antennules)  ending  in  chelae. 
Below  these  is  the  aperture  of  the  mouth, 
surrounded  by  the  spiny  bases  of  the  re- 
maining five  pairs  of  appendages,  which 
are  regarded  by  Woodward  as  being  re- 
spectively, from  before  backwards,  the 
great  antennae,  the  mandibles,  the  first 
maxillae,  the  second  maxillae,  and  a pair 
of  maxillipedes.  All  have  their  extremi- 
ties chelate. 


Fig.  196. — Eurypterida.  Pterygotus  An- 
glicus,  restored  (after  H.  Woodward). 
c c Chelate  antennae  ; o o Eyes  situated 
at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  carapace  ; 
m m The  mandibles,  and  the  first  and 
second  maxillae  ; n n The  maxillipedes — 
the  basal  margins  of  these  are  serrated, 
and  are  drawn  as  if  seen  through  the  me- 
tastoma or  post-oral  plate,  which  serves 
as  a lower  lip.  Immediately  behind  this 
is  seen  the  operculum  or  thoracic  plate 
which  covers  the  two  anterior  thoracic 
somites.  Behind  this  are  five  thoracic 
and  five  abdominal  somites,  and  lastly 
there  is  the  telson  (i). 


Behind  the  cephalic  buckler  comes  a second  shield,  composed 
of  eight  amalgamated  abdominal  segments,  and  movably  artic- 
ulated to  the  hinder  margin  of  this  is  a long  sword-like  anal 
spine  or  “ telson.”  On  the  under  side  of  the  abdominal  shield 
are  carried  five  pairs  of  lamellar  appendages,  to  a large  extent 
concealed  beneath  a broad  lamellar  plate  or  “ operculum  ” (fig. 
195,  0),  which  protects  the  openings  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
The  abdominal  appendages  are  used  in  swimming,  and  also 
carry  delicate  closely -set  leaf- like  organs  which  act  as  gills. 
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The  circulatory  system  of  Limulus  is  of  a very  high  type, 
though  the  heart  is  tubular.  The  venous  blood,  instead  of 
being  contained  in  the  mere  interspaces  and  lacunae  between 
the  tissues,  is  to  a large  extent  confined  within  proper  vessels. 
A remarkable  peculiarity,  also,  is  that  the  ventral  nerve-cord 
is  enclosed  within  the  abdominal  artery,  and  most  of  the  nerves 
are  similarly  ensheathed  within  the  arteries. 

The  eggs  of  Limulus  are  laid  in  the  sand,  and  are  fertilised 
by  the  male.  Just  prior  to  the  time  of  hatching,  six  segments 
can  be  recognised  in  the  cephalothorax ; the  abdomen  consists 
of  nine  well-marked  somites ; the  bases  of  the  legs  are  hardly 
spinose ; and  the  abdominal  spine  is  quite  rudimentary.  In 
this  stage  (fig.  197),  the  larva  closely  resembles  some  of  the 
Trilobites,  such  as  Trinucleus.  After 
hatching,  the  previously  existing  seg- 
mentation is  soon  obliterated,  and, 
three  or  four  weeks  later,  the  telson 
assumes  the  ensiform  shape  char- 
acteristic of  the  adult. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in 
space , there  are  only  two  recent 
species  of  Limulus , of  which  one 
(Z.  moluccanus)  is  confined  to  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  and  the  east- 
ern shores  of  Asia,  while  the  other 
(Z.  polyphemus)  is  restricted  to  the 
eastern  coasts  of  North  America. 

They  sometimes  attain  a length  of 
two  feet  or  more. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in 
have  been  recognised  in  rocks  as  old  as  the  Trias  or  Permian 
formation  ; while  the  remains  of  various  allied  types  {Neo- 
limulus,  Bel i nurus , Euproops,  Prestwichia,  & c.)  are  known  in 
Palaeozoic  strata,  beginning  in  the  Silurian  period. 

Order  II.  Eurypterida. — “ Crustacea  with  numerous  free, 
thoracico-abdominal  segments , the  first  and  second  (?)  ofi  which 
bear  one  or  more  broad  lamellar  appendages  upoii  their  ventral 
surface , the  remaining  segments  being  devoid  of  appendages  ; an- 
terior rings  united  into  a carapace , bearing  a pair  of  larval  eyes 
( ocelli ) near  the  centre , and  a pair  of  large  marginal  or  sub- 
central  eyes  : the  mouth  furnished  with  a broad  post-oral  plate , 
or  metastoma , and  five  pail's  of  movable  appendages , the  posterior 
of  which  form  great  swimming -feet : the  telson , or  terminal 
segment , extremely  variable  in  form  ; the  integument  characteristi- 
cally sculptured ” (Henry  Woodward). 


Fig.  197. — Larva  of  Limulus  on 
hatching,  greatly  enlarged.  (Af- 
ter Dohm.) 


time,  species  of  Limulus 
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The  Eurypterida  are  all  extinct,  and  are  entirely  confined 
to  the  Palaeozoic  period,  the  genera  Pterygotus,  Eurypterus, and 
Slimonia  being  characteristic  types.  Many  of  them  attained 
to  a comparatively  gigantic  size;  Pterygotus  Anglicus  (fig.  196) 
being  supposed  to  have  reached  a length  of  probably  six  feet. 
In  their  characters  they  present  many  larval  features,  resem- 
bling the  larvae  of  the  Decapoda,  especially,  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  free  somites  of  the  abdomen  (except  the  two  anterior  ones) 
were  totally  devoid  of  appendages.  The  oldest  examples  of 
the  order  are  found  in  the  Ordovician  rocks. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

M A LA  COSTRA  CA. 

Sub-class  III.  Malacostraca  ( Tlioracipoda , Woodward). — 
The  Crustacea  of  this  sub-class  are  distinguished  by  the  pos- 
session of  a generally  definite  number  of  body-segments  ; seven 
somites  going  to  make  up  the  thorax,  and  an  equal  number 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  abdomen  (counting,  that 
is,,  the  telson  as  a somite).  The  Malacostraca  are  divided  into 
two  primary  divisions,  termed  respectively  the  Hedriophthal- 
inata  and  the  Podophthalmata , according  as  the  eyes  are  sessile 
or  are  supported  upon  eye-stalks. 

Division  A.  Hedriophthalmata. — This  division  comprises 
those  Malacostraca  in  which  the  eyes  are  sessile,  and  the  body 
is  mostly  not  protected  by  a carapace.  It  comprises  the  two 
orders  of  the  Isopoda  and  Amphipoda.  The  eyes  are  gener- 
ally compound,  but  sometimes  simple,  and  are  placed  on  the 
sides  of  the  head.  The  head  is  almost  always  distinct  from 
the  body,  and  the  mandibles  are  often  furnished  with  a palp. 
Typically  there  are  seven  pairs  of  feet  in  the  adult,  hence  this 
division  has  been  called  Tetradecapoda  by  Agassiz.  In  certain 
Isopods  ( Tanais ) alone  is  there  a carapace. 

Order  I.  Amphipoda. — The  members  of  this  order  are 
Crustaceans,  mostly  of  small  size,  in  which  the  body  is  later- 
ally compressed , and  the  thorax  consists  of  seven  segments , carry- 
ing seven  pairs  of  legs.  The  abdomen  is  mostly  well  developed ', 
and  consists  of  seven  segments.  The  gills  are  lamellar  or  vesicu- 
lar, and  are  attached  to  the  basal  joints  of  the  thoracic  le<?s. 
The  seven  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  are  directed  partly  forwards 
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cnul  partly  backwards.  It  is  from  this  latter  circumstance  that 
the  name  of  the  order  is  derived. 

In  the  typical  Amphipods  the  head  is  sharply  separate  from 


Fig.  198. — Amphipoda.  A,  Talitrus  locxista,  the  “ Sand-hopper,”  enlarged.  B,  Gam- 

mar  us  locusta , enlarged  about  four  times.  (After  Spence  Bate  and  Westwood.) 

the  first  thoracic  segment.  The  three  hindmost  pairs  of  ab- 
dominal limbs  are  bent  backwards,  and  form,  with  the  telson, 
a natatory  or  saltatorial  tail.  Respiration  is  carried  on  by 
delicate  lamellae  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  thoracic  legs. 
The  heart  has  the  form  of  a long  tube  extending  through  the  six 
segments  following  the  head,  and  having  the  blood  admitted 
to  its  interior  by  three  pairs  of  valvular  fissures.  One  of  the 
pairs  of  thoracic  legs  of  the  male  may  be  converted  into 
powerful  prehensile  “ claspers,”  and  the  females  carry  about 
the  eggs  in  an  incubatory  pouch  formed  by  plates  attached  to 
the  bases  of  the  thoracic  legs. 

In  the  group  of  small  Crustaceans  to  which  the  name  of 
Lamodipoda  has  been  given,  the  general  structure  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  typical  Amphipods,  but  the  first  thoracic  ring 
is  fused  with  the  head,  and  the  first  pair  of  legs  thus  appear 
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to  spring  from  the  under  side  of  the  head,  or,  as  it  were, 
beneath  the  throat  (fig.  199)-  Hence  the  name  of  Lcvmo- 
dipoda.  In  these  forms  also  the  abdomen  is  rudimentary,  and 


Fig.  199. — Laemodipoda.  Caprella  lobata,  enlarged  about  six  times. 
(After  Spence  Bate  and  Westwood.) 


the  respiratory  organs  are  in  the  form  of  membranous  vesicles 
attached  to  the  third  and  fourth  thoracic  segments. 

The  Amphipods  have  a world-wide  distribution,  inhabiting 
both  fresh  and  salt  water,  or  sometimes  living  inland.  The 
most  familiar  types  of  the  order  are  the  Sand-hoppers  and 
Shore  - hoppers,  and  the  Gammari.  The  common  Sand- 
hopper  ( Tali tr us  locusta,  fig.  198,  A)  is  found  everywhere  on 
European  coasts,  burrowing  in  moist  sea-weed  or  in  sand 
between  tide-marks.  They  move  by  means  of  leaping,  as  do 
the  very  similar  Shore  - hoppers  ( Orchestia ).  The  Gammari 
are  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  the  “ Fresh-water 
Shrimp”  ( Gammarus  pulex , fig.  198,  B)  of  our  pools  and 
streams  being  a familiar  example.  They  swim  on  their  side. 

The  commonest  British  representatives  of  the  Laemodipoda 
are  the  “ Spectre  - shrimps  ” ( Caprella , fig.  199),  which  are 
found  upon  zoophytes  in  rock-pools  or  in  shallow  water. 
Another  curious  type  of  this  group  is  the  Whale-louse  ( Cyanuts 
ceti ),  which  is  parasitic  on  the  skin  of  Cetaceans. 

There  are  various  fossil  representatives  of  the  Amp/iipoda, 
of  which  the  oldest  is  the  somewhat  doubtful  Necrogammarus 
of  the  Silurian. 

Order  II.  Isopoda. — In  this  order  the  head  is  always 
distinct  from  the  segment  bearing  the  first  pair  of  feet.  The 
respiratory  organs  are  not  thoracic , as  in  the  preceding  order, 
but  are  attached  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  abdomen , and  con- 
sist of  leaf  like  branchiae , which  in  the  terrestrial  species  are 
protected  by  plates  which  fold  over  them.  The  thorax  is  com- 
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posed  of  seven  segments , bearing  typically  seven  pairs  of  limbs, 
which,  in  the  females,  have  marginal  plates,  attached  to  their 
bases,  and  serving  to  protect  the  ova.  The  number  of  seg- 
ments in  the  abdomen  varies,  but  is  never  more  than  seven. 
The  abdominal  segments  are  coalescent,  and  form  a broad 
caudal  shield,  beneath  which  the  branchiae  are  carried  (fig. 
200,  A).  The  heart  is  sometimes  an  elongated  tube,  with 


Fig.  200. — Isopoda.  A,  Idotea  entomon,  enlarged  ; B,  Arcturus  longicornis,  enlarged; 
C,  Serolis  Scythei:  an  Antennae  ; a Antennules.  (After  Gerstaecker,  Spence  Bate 
and  Westwood,  and  Liitken.) 


three  pairs  of  fissures  (as  in  the  Amphipoda),  sometimes  short 
or  spherical,  removed  towards  the  abdomen,  and  with  more 
or  fewer  fissures  than  the  above.  The  young  Isopod  is 
developed  within  a larval  membrane,  and  is  destitute  of  ap- 
pendages. After  a time  this  membrane  bursts,  and  liberates 
the  young,  which  resembles  the  adult  in  most  respects,  but 
possesses  only  six  instead  of  seven  pairs  of  limbs.  Of  the 
members  of  this  order,  many  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and 
are  often  parasitic,  but  others  are  terrestrial. 

Of  the  numerous  groups  of  the  Isopods,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  is 
that  represented  by  the  common  marine  genus  Idotea  (fig.  200,  A),  in- 
cluding the  so-called  “Box-slaters.”  The  branchim  are  carried  in  this 
genus  under  a long  abdominal  shield,  and  are  protected  by  an  operculum 
developed  from  the  last  pair  of  abdominal  feet.  An  allied  type  is 
Arcturus  (fig.  200,  B),  in  which  the  body  is  cylindrical,  and  the  young  are 
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carried  about  by  the  parent  attached  to  the  very  long  antennae.  Related 
to  the  preceding  are  the  Water-slaters  ( Asellus ) of  ponds  and  lakes  ; and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  must  be  placed  the  singular  Limnoria  tere- 
brans, well  known  for  the  destruction  which  it  produces  by  boring  into  the 
wood-work  of  piers  and  other  structures  placed  in  the  sea. 

Another  group  is  that  of  the  Fish-slaters  ( Cymothoida ),  in  which  there 
is  generally  a wide  abdomen.  Cymothoa  itself  is  parasitic  upon  Fishes  ; 
but  the  remarkable  genus  Serolis  (fig.  200,  C)  comprises  free-living  forms, 
which  have  a curious  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  Trilobites.  These  forms 
are  marine,  as  likewise  are  the  Bullet-slaters  ( Bpheeroma ),  which  have  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a ball. 

The  family  of  the  Bopyridie  includes  a number  of  Isopods  which  live 
parasitically  in  the  gill-chambers,  or  attached  to  the  ventral  surface,  of 
certain  of  the  Decapod  Crustaceans,  such  as  the  Shrimps  and  the  Prawns. 
A very  exceptional  type  is  represented  by  the  Cheliferous  Slaters  ( Tanais), 
in  which  (as  in  no  other  Isopods)  a carapace  is  present,  the  lateral  parts  of 
which  are  highly  vascular,  and  serve  as  respiratory  organs,  while  the 
abdominal  feet  are  used  in  swimming,  and  have  no  branchial  function. 

The  only  other  family  of  the  Isopods  which  need  be  mentioned  is  that 
of  the  Wood-lice  and  Rock -slaters  ( Oniscida ).  In  this  group  the  endopo- 
dites  of  the  abdominal  feet  are  branchial,  while  the  exopodites  act  as 
opercula  to  these.  The  Wood-lice  ( Oniscus , fig.  201)  are  terrestrial  in 

their  habits,  but  live  in  places 
where  the  air  is  moist.  The 
nearly  allied  genus  Armadillo 
has  the  power  of  rolling  itself 
into  a ball,  and  presents  the 
curious  feature  that  the  opercula 
of  the  anterior  abdominal  limbs 
are  provided  with  internal  air- 
chambers.  Lastly,  the  common 
Rock-slaters  ( Ligia ) live  among 
stones  between  tide-marks. 

Many  Isopods  undergo  an  ex- 
tensive metamorphosis.  “ In 
some  Fish-lice  ( Cymothoa ) the 
young  are  lively  swimmers,  and 
the  adults  are  stiff,  heavy,  stupid 
fellows,  whose  short  clinging  feet 
are  capable  of  little  movement.” 
In  the  Bopyridce  the  adult  fe- 
males are  usually  blind,  the  an- 
tenna: are  rudimentary,  and  the  abdominal  appendages  from  natatory  be- 
come respiratory  organs.  The  males,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dwarfed,  and 
sometimes  lose  all  the  abdominal  appendages,  and  all  traces  of  segmenta- 
tion ; until  we  get  forms  which,  like  Cryptoniscus  planarioides,  “ would 
be  regarded  as  a Flat-worm  rather  than  an  Isopod,  if  its  eggs  and  young 
did  not  betray  its  Crustacean  nature  ” (Fritz  Miiller). 


Fig.  201.- 


-Isopoda.  Wood-lice  ( Oniscits ),  twice 
the  natural  size. 


Division  B.  Podophthalmata.— The  members  of  this  divi- 
sion have  compound  eyes  supported  upon  movable  stalks  or 
peduncles,  and  the  body  is  always  protected  by  a cephalo- 
thoracic carapace.  Most  of  the  Podophthalmata  pass  through 
Zoea-stages  in  their  development.  The  division  comprises  the 
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three  orders  of  the  Stomatopoda,  Schizopoda,  and  Decapoda,  of 
which  the  last  includes  the  most  highly  organised  and  most 
familiar  examples  of  the  class  Crustacea. 

Order  I.  Stomatopoda  (or  Stomapoda). — The  Crusta- 
ceans of  this  order  have  a short  cephalothoracic  carapace , which 
does  not  protect  the  hinder  segments  of  the  thorax.  There  are  five 
pairs  of  maxillipedes , and  three  pairs  of  thoracic  legs.  The 
branchice  are  not  enclosed  in  a cephalothoracic  gill-chamber  on 
each  side,  but  are  in  the  form  of  tufts  attached  to  the  abdominal 
feet.  The  possession  of  pedunculate  eyes  distinguishes  the 
Stomatopoda  from  the  preceding  orders  of  Crustaceans.  The 
development  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  only  group  of  Crustaceans  now  included  in  this  order 
is  that  of  the  “ Locust  Shrimps  ” ( Squilla , fig.  202),  all  the 
species  of  which  are  inhabitants 
of  the  sea.  In  the  Squillce  the 
carapace  is  small,  and  does  not 
cover  the  posterior  half  of  the 
thorax.  The  eyes  and  antenme 
are  attached  to  a somite  which  is 
not  soldered  to  the  cephalothorax. 

The  branchiae  are  attached  to  the 
first  five  pairs  of  abdominal  feet. 

The  three  posterior  thoracic  and 
the  abdominal  appendages  are  in 
the  form  of  “ swimmerets,”  and 
the  tail  is  expanded  into  a power- 
ful fin. 

The  Stomatopoda  are  doubtfully 
represented  by  fossil  forms  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks ; but  unques- 
tionable examples  of  the  order  ap- 
pear in  the  Jurassic  formation. 

Order  II.  Schizopoda. — This 
order  has  been  established  for  the 
Opossum  Shrimps  [My sis)  and 
their  allies,  including  a number 
of  small  Crustaceans,  which  are  in 
many  respects  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Stomatopoda  and  the 
Decapoda , but  are  upon  the  whole  most  nearly  related  to  the 
latter.  In  the  Crustaceans  of  this  order,  the  thoracic  limbs 
are  eight  on  each  side , and  are  provided  each  with  an  exopodite 
and  endopodite  (fig.  203),  the  exopodites  being  natatory  in  func- 
tion. A cephalothoracic  shield  is  present , and  there  is  usually 


Fig.  202. — Squilla  mantis , the  Locust 
Shrimp. 
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only  a single  pair  of  maxillipedes.  The  gills  arc  attached  to 
the  thoracic  legs,  or,  exceptionally,  to  the  abdominal  feet.  The 
ova  are  carried  beneath  the  thorax  of  the  female , usually  in  a 
marsupial  pouch  formed  by  leaf -like  plates  produced  fiom  the 
bases  of  the  legs  (fig.  203,  m). 

The  Schizopods  are  distinguished  from  the  Decapods  by  the 


Fig.  203. — “ Opossum  Shrimp”  {My sis  oculatd).  m Marsupial  pouch. 
(After  G.  O.  Sars.) 


larger  number  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  and  by  the  fact  that  these 
appendages  have  well-developed  exopodites,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  the  gills  are  not  carried  in  branchial  chambers  formed 
by  a downward  prolongation  of  the  sides  of  the  carapace.  In 
Mysis  and  its  allies  true  branchiae  are  wanting.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Mysis  relicta  of  the  great  lakes  of 
Sweden  and  North  America,  all  the  Schizopods  are  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sea,  extending  their  range  to  considerable  depths. 
No  undoubted  fossil  examples  of  the  order  have  been  yet 
discovered. 

Order  III.  Decapoda. — The  members  of  this  order  are 
the  most  highly  organised  of  all  the  Crustacea,  as  well  as  being 
those  which  are  most  familiarly  known,  the  Lobsters,  Crabs, 
Shrimps,  &c.,  being  comprised  under  this  head.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  they  are  usually  pro- 
tected by  strong  resisting  shells.  There  is  always  a com- 
plicated set  of  “ gnathites,”  or  appendages  modified  for  masti- 
catory purposes,  surrounding  the  mouth.  The  ambulatory  feet 
are  made  up  of  five  pairs  of  legs  (hence  the  name  of  the  order) ; 
the  first  pair — and  often  some  other  pairs  behind  this  — being 
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“ chelate”  or  having  their  extremities  developed  into  nipping-claws. 
The  bronchia  are  pyramidal , and  are  contained  in  cavities  at  the 
side  of  the  thorax.  The  carapace  is  large , covering  the  head  and 
thorax  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  heart  of  the 
Decapoda  is  in  the  form  of  a more  or  less  quadrate  sac,  fur- 
nished with  three  pairs  of  valvular  openings.  As  regards  the 
development  of  the  Decapods  enormous  differences  obtain, 
even  amongst  forms  very  closely  allied  to  one  another. 

The  Decapoda  are  divided  into  three  tribes,  termed  respec- 
tively the  Macrura,  Anomura,  and  Brachyura , and  charac- 
terised by  the  nature  of  the  abdomen. 

Tribe  A.  Macrura. — The  “long-tailed”  Decapods  included 
in  this  tribe  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a well- 
developed  abdomen,  often  longer  than  the  cephalothorax,  the 
posterior  extremity  of  which  forms  a powerful  natatory  organ 
or  caudal  fin.  As  regards  the  development  of  the  Macrura , 
most  appear  at  first  in  the  form  of  “Zoere”;*  but  there  is 
little  metamorphosis  in  the  common  Lobster,  and  there  is  said 
to  be  none  in  the  Cray-fish  ( Astacus  fluviatilis).  Fritz  Muller, 
again,  has  shown  that  the  primitive  form  of  one  of  the  Shrimps 
( Penceus ) is  that  of  a “ Nauplius.”  Lastly,  the  young  of  the 
Spiny  Lobster  ( Palinurus  vulgaris ) are  transparent  Phyllosomce , 
resembling  Stomatopods  in  appearance. 

One  of  the  most  typical  forms  of  the  Macrurous  Decapods 
is  the  common  Lobster  (JTomarus  vulgaris),  the  general  ana- 
tomy of  which  has  been  already  briefly  described.  The  young 
of  the  Lobster  when  hatched  are  in  many  respects  like  the 
adult,  but  the  thoracic  legs  have  natatory  exopodites  (as  is 
permanently  the  case  in  the  Schizopods),  and  there  are  no 
abdominal  appendages.  The  “ Spiny  Lobsters  ” ( Palinurus ) 
have  the  carapace  prickly,  and  none  of  the  thoracic  legs  have 
true  chelae,  the  first  alone  having  rudimentary  pincers.  The 
“Norway  Lobster”  ( Nephrops ),  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
great  chelae  of  exceptional  length.  The  Prawns  ( Palcemon ) 

* The  young  Decapod,  in  most  cases,  leaves  the  egg  in  a larval  form  so 
different  to  the  adult  that  it  was  originally  described  as  a distinct  animal 
under  the  name  of  Zoea.  In  this  stage  (fig.  208)  the  thoracic  segments 
with  the  five  pairs  of  legs  proper  to  the  adult  are  either  wanting  or  are 
quite  rudimentary.  The  abdomen  and  tail  are  without  appendages,  and 
the  latter  is  composed  of  a single  piece.  The  foot-jaws  are  in  the  form  of 
natatory  forked  feet,  and  the  mandible  has  no  palp.  Lastly,  there  are 
no  branchiae,  and  respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  lateral  parts  of  the  cara- 
pace. The  “Zoea”  is  separated  from  the  “ Nauplius”  by  having  a seg- 
mented body,  large  paired  eyes  (sometimes  with  a median  eye),  and  a 
carapace.  The  form  proper  to  the  adult  is  not  attained  until  after  several 
moults,  constituting  a genuine  metamorphosis,  though  one  which  is  effected 
by  very  gradual  stages. 
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and  Shrimps  ( Crangon ) are  other  common  types  of  the  marine 
Macrura.  The  fresh-water  forms  of  the  Macrurous  Decapods 
are  commonly  known  as  Cray-fish.  The  common  European 
Cray-fish  (. Astacus fluviatilis , fig.  204)  is  in  all  essential  respects 


Fig.  204. — The  common  Cray-fish  (Astacus  Jhtzn- 
ati/is),  viewed  from  below,  a Antennules;  b 
Antennae  ; c Eyes  ; d Opening  of  antennary 
gland  ; e Last  pair  of  foot-jaws  ;./One  of  the  great 
chelae  ; g Fifth  thoracic  limb  ; h Swimmerets  ; 
i The  last  pair  of  swimmerets ; j The  opening 
of  the  anus  below  the  telson. 


Fig.  205.  — Gnathites  of  the 
Cray -fish  ( Astacus  Jluvia- 
tilis).  a Mandibles;  b Max- 
illae ; c Second  pair  of  max- 
illa; ; d First  pair  of  foot- 
jaws  ; e Second  pair  of  foot- 
jaws  ; f Third  pair  of  foot- 
jaws. 


similar  in  its  characters  to  the  common  Lobster,  but  the  last 
thoracic  segment  is  partially  free,  and  the  scale  which  repre- 
sents the  exopodite  of  the  great  antennas  is  of  comparatively 
large  size  ; while  there  are  other  less  noticeable  structural  dif- 
ferences as  well.  The  Cray-fishes  of  North  America,  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  have  been  referred  by  Professor  Huxley 
to  a separate  genus  ( Cambarus ).  In  the  Cray-fishes  of  the 

south  hemisphere  (. Parastacidce ) the  first  abdominal  segment  is 
destitute  of  any  appendage.  As  regards  their  development, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  metamorphosis  properly  so- 
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called  in  the  Cray-fishes,  the  young  when  hatched  differing 
from  the  adult  in  minor  characters  only. 

Tribe  B.  Anomura. — The  Decapods  which  belong  to  this 
tribe  are  distinguished  by  the  condition  of  the  abdomen,  which 
is  neither  so  well  developed  as  in  the  Macrura , nor  so  rudi- 
mentary as  in  Crabs.  The  last  pair  of  thoracic  limbs  are  re- 
duced in  size.  Further,  the  abdomen  does  not  terminate 
posteriorly  in  a caudal  fin,  as  in  the  Lobster.  The  develop- 
ment in  the  Anomura  appears  invariably  to  take  place  through 
Zoea-forms. 

The  entire  group  of  the  A7iomtira  must  be  regarded  as  an 
artificial  assemblage,  composed  of  modified  forms  of  both  the 
Macrura  and  the  Brachyura. 

The  most  familiar  of  the  Anomura  are  the  Hermit-crabs 
( Pagurida ).  In  the  common  Hermit-crabs  ( Pagurus ) the  ab- 
domen is  quite  soft,  and  is  merely  enclosed  in  a membrane, 
so  that  the  animal  is  compelled  to  protect  itself  by  adopting 
the  empty  shell  of  some  Mollusc,  such  as  the  common  Whelk, 
which  it  changes  at  will  when  too  small.  The  anterior  ab- 
dominal appendages  are  wanting,  but  rudimentary  feet  are 
developed,  often  on  one  side  only,  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
abdomen,  and  by  means  of  these  the  animal  is  enabled  to 
retain  his  position  within  his  borrowed  dwelling.  One  of  the 
chelse  is  bigger  than  the  other,  and  acts  as  a kind  of  stopper  to 
the  mouth  of  the  shell,  when  the  Hermit  is  withdrawn  within  it. 

Allied  to  the  Paguri  are  various  Hermits  which  are  ter- 


restrial in  their  habits,  and  often  live  far  away  from  the  sea. 
Good  examples  of  these  Land-hermits  are  the  common  Cccno- 
bitcB  of  the  tropics  (fig.  206),  which  protect  themselves  within 
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the  shell  of  some  terrestrial  Mollusc.  The  Tree-crabs  (Bir- 
gus)  also  live  inland,  and  are  stated  to  climb  trees.  The 
“Plated  Lobsters”  ( Galathea ) are  not  unlike  Cray-fish  in 
general  appearance,  but  the  last  pair  of  thoracic  legs  are  rudi- 
mentary. On  the  other  hand,  the  “Crab-lobsters”  ( Porcel- - 
land),  and  the  “ Stone- crabs  ” ( Lithodes ) have  the  abdomen 
bent  under  the  thorax,  and  thus  approach  the  true  Crabs  in 
general  aspect. 

Tribe  C.  Brachyura. — The  “short-tailed”  Decapods,  or 
Crabs,  are  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding  tribes  by  the 
rudimentary  condition  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  very  short, 
and  is  tucked  up  beneath  the  cephalothorax,  the  latter  being 
disproportionately  large.  There  is  no  caudal  fin,  and  there 
are  from  one  (males)  to  four  (females)  pairs  of  abdominal 
appendages,  which  are  employed  by  the  females  in  carrying 


Fig.  207— Brachyura.  The  Spiny  Spider-crab  (Maia  squinado). 

the  ova.  _ The  Crabs  (fig.  207)  are  mostly  furnished  with  am- 
bulatory limbs,  and  are  rarely  formed  for  swimming,  most  of 
them  being  littoral  in  their  habits,  a.nd  some  even  living  inland. 
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In  all  the  essential  points  of  their  anatomy  the  Crabs  do  not 
differ  from  the  Lobster  and  the  other  Macrura  ; but  they  are 
decidedly  higher  in  their  organisation.  This  is  especially  seen 
in  the  disposition  of  the  nervous  system,  the  ventral  ganglia 
in  the  Crab  being  concentrated  into  a single  large  ganglion, 
from  which  nervous  filaments  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
In  the  Land-crabs  ( Gecarcinus ) respiration  is  by  branchiae,  but 
there  is  almost  always  an  aperture  behind  the  carapace  for 
the  admission  of  air.  They  are  distributed  over  the  warm 
countries  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  as  well  as  Australia. 
They  are  essentially  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  and  migrate  in 
large  bodies  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  lay  their  eggs.  Besides 
the  true  Gecarcini , members  of  other  very  different  families 
live  more  or  less  constantly  on  dry  land,  and  have  air  ad- 


Fig.  208. — Zoea  of  the  Spiny  Spider-crab 
(Main  squinacio),  enlarged. 

guish  the  adult.  The  Zoea  of  the  Crabs  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  long  spines  developed  from 
the  carapace.  When  first  liberated  from  the  egg,  the  Zoea  is 
enveloped  in  a larval  skin  or  membrane,  which  is  shed  in  a 


mitted  into  the  branchial 
chamber.  Amongst  these 
are  the  Calling-crabs  ( Gela - 
simus)  and  the  Sand-crabs 
( Ocypoda :). 

Reproduction  in  the 
Crabs  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Macrura , but  the  larva 
is  exceedingly  unlike  the 
adult,  and  approximates 
closely  to  the  type  of  the 
Macrura , another  proof 
that  the  Brachyura  stand 
higher  in  the  Crustacean 
scale.  The  larval  Crab  was 
originally  described  as  a 
distinct  animal,  under  the 
name  of  Zoea  (fig.  208), 
presenting  in  this  condition 
a long  and  well-developed 
abdomen.  It  is  only  after 
several  successive  moults 
that  the  young  Crab  as- 
sumes its  characteristic 
Brachyurous  form,  and  ac- 
quires by  gradual  changes 
the  features  which  distin- 
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few  hours.  From  its  Zoea-stage,  the  young  Crab  passes  into 
what  is  known  as  the  “ Megalopa-stage.”  In  this  phase  of  its 
development,  there  are  two  pedunculated  eyes,  the  cephalo- 
thorax  is  rounded,  and  the  proper  five  pairs  of  ambulatory 
limbs  are  present.  The  abdomen  is  well  developed,  and  pro- 
jects backwards,  its  hinder  segments  being  furnished  with 
natatory  appendages.  At  its  final  moult  the  abdomen  be- 
comes tucked  up  underneath  the  cephalothorax.  Among  the 
Land-crabs,  the  young  of  Gecarcinus  appear  to  pass  through 
no  metamorphosis ; but  in  some  of  the  Gecarcimdcz  the  larvae 
pass  through  Zoea-stages. 

Among  the  common  British  forms  of  the  Brachyura  are  the 
Shore-crab  ( Carcinus  moenas ),  the  Edible  Crab  ( Cancer pagurus), 
the  Spider-crabs  ( Maia  and  Ilyas),  the  Swimming-crabs  (Por- 
tunus),  and  the  Pea-crabs  (Pinnotheres).  These  last  live  as 
commensals  in  the  interior  of  the  Horse-mussel  and  other 
Bivalve  Molluscs. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  Decapod  Crustaceans  in 
time , the  Macrura  are  known  to  have  commenced  their  exist- 
ence as  early  as  the  Devonian  or  Carboniferous ; and  they 
attain  their  maximum  as  fossils  in  the  Mesozoic  period.  Little 
is  known  as  to  the  geological  distribution  of  the  Atiomura.  A 
few  Brachyurous  forms,  more  or  less  problematical  in  their 
nature,  have  been  indicated  as  occurring  in  Palaeozoic  strata ; 
but  various  undoubted  Crabs  have  been  recognised  in  Mesozoic 
deposits,  and  the  tribe  is  well  represented  in  Tertiary  rocks. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A RA  CHNIDA . 

Class  II.  Arachnida.  — The  Arachnida  — including  the 
Spiders,  Scorpions,  Mites,  &rc. — possess  almost  all  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  the  Crustacea , to  which  they  are  very  closely 
allied.  Thus,  the  body  is  divided  into  a variable  number  of 
somites,  some  of  which  are  always  provided  with  articulated 
appendages.  A pair  of  ganglia  is  primitively  developed  in 
each  somite,  and  the  neural  system  is  placed  ventrally.  The 
heart,  when  present,  is  always  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  alimentary  canal  to  the  chain  of  ganglia.  The  respiratory 
organs,  however,  whenever  these  are  differentiated,  are  never 
in  the  form  of  branchiae  as  in  the  Crustacea , but  are  in  the 
form  either  of  pulmonary  vesicles  or  sacs,  or  of  ramified  tubes, 
formed  by  an  involution  of  the  integument,  and  fitted  for 
breathing  air  directly.  Further,  there  are  never  more  than 
four  pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs,  and  no  locomotive  appendages 
are  developed  upon  any  of  the  abdominal  segments.  Antennae 
are  not  present  (as  such),  and  the  eyes  are  simple  and  sessile. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  united  to  form  a cephalothorax  (the 
thoracic  segments  in  rare  cases  remaining  free),  and  in  some 
cases  the  cephalothorax  is  fused  with  the  abdomen. 

Speaking  generally,  therefore,  the  Arachnida  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Crustacea  by  the  possession  of  four  pairs  of 
walking  legs,  the  want  of  locomotive  appendages  on  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  absence  of  antennae;  while  the  breathing- 
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organs  (when  differentiated)  are  adapted  for  breathing  air 
directly,  and  are  never  in  the  form  of  branchiae. 

In  many  of  the  Arachnida  the  integument  remains  soft  over 
the  entire  body ; in  others,  as  in  the  majority  of  Spiders,  the 
abdomen  remains  soft  and  flexible,  whilst  the  cephalothorax 
is  more  or  less  hard  and  chitinous ; in  the  Scorpions,  again, 
the  integument  over  the  whole  body  forms  a strong  chitinous 
shell.  The  cephalothorax  may  be  segmented  ( Solpugida ),  and 
the  abdomen  may  or  may  not  be  segmented.  Though  four 
pairs  of  legs  are  typically  present,  the  first  is  often  regarded  as 
homologous  with  the  labial  palpi  of  the  Insecta. 

The  typical  somite  of  the  Arachnida  is  constituted  upon 
exactly  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  Crustacea,  consisting 
essentially  of  a dorsal  and  ventral  arc ; the  former  composed 
of  a central  piece,  or  “ tergum,”  and  of  two  lateral  pieces,  or 
“.epimera”;  whilst  the  latter  is  made  up  of  a median  “ster- 
num ” and  of  two  lateral  “ episterna.” 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  cephalothorax  of  Spiders, 
“ the  tergal  elements  of  the  coalesced  segments  are  wanting, 
and  the  back  of  the  thorax  is  protected  by  the  elongation,  con- 
vergence, and  central  confluence  of  the  epimeral  pieces ; the 
sternal  elements  have  coalesced  into  the  broad  plate  in  the 
centre  of  the  origins  of  the  ambulatory  legs,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  episternal  elements.  . . . The  non-develop- 
ment of  the  tergal  elements  explains  the  absence  of  wings  ” 
(Owen). 

The  mouth  is  situated,  in  all  the  Arachnida,  in  the  anterior 
segment  of  the  body,  and  is  surrounded  by  suctorial  or  mas- 
ticatory appendages.  In  the  higher  Arachnida , the  mouth  is 
provided  from  before  backwards  with  the  following  appendages 
(fig.  209) : 1.  A pair  of  “ chelicerae,”  “ falces,”  or  “ mandibles,” 
used  for  prehension  ; 2.  A pair  of  “ maxillae,”  each  of  which 
is  provided  with  a long  jointed  appendage,  the  “maxillary 
palp”;  3.  A lower  lip,  or  “labium.”  In  the  Scorpion,  an 
upper  lip,  or  “ labrum,”  is  also  present.* 

In  the  lower  Arachnida,  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  though 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  higher  forms,  are  often  enveloped 
in  a sheath  formed  by  the  labium  and  maxillae,  whilst  the 

* The  nomenclature  ordinarily  applied  to  the  parts  of  the  mouth  in  the 
Arachnida  is  a misleading  one,  so  far  as  the  homologies  of  this  class  with 
the  Insecta  are  concerned.  Thus  the  so-called  “ mandibles  ” are  really  the 
antennce  ; the  “ mandibles  ” themselves  are  absent,  but  the  “ chehe  ” of  the 
Scorpions  may  perhaps  represent  the  “ mandibular  palpi  whilst  the  first 

pair  of  legs  probably  correspond  with  the  “ labial  palpi,”  and  the  second 
pair  of  legs  may  possibly  be  a modification  of  a second  pair  of  palps. 
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mandibles  are  often  joined  together  so  as  to  constitute  a 
species  of  lancet. 

With  regard  to  antennae,  these  organs,  as  such , do  not  exis 


Fig.  209. — A,  The  male  of  the  common  House-Spider  ( Tegenaria  civilis),  considerably 
magnified  : c Front  portion  of  the  body,  consisting  of  the  amalgamated  head  and 
thorax  ; p Maxillary  palpi ; a Abdomen.  B,  Front  portion  of  the  head  of  the  same, 
showing  the  eight  eyes  (_/)>  and  the  mandibles  ( n ).  C,  Under  side  of  the  head  and 
trunk,  showing  the  maxillae  (»i),  the  lower  lip  (/),  and  the  horny  plate  (s),  to  which 
the  legs  are  attached.  D,  Diagram  of  one  of  the  air-chambers  or  pulmonary  sacs. 
(Figs.  A,  B,  and  C are  after  Blackwall.) 


in  the  Arachnida.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the 
mandibles  of  the  Arachnida  are  truly  homologues,  not  of  the  parts 
which  bear  the  same  name  in  the  other  Arthropoda , but  of  the 
antenna;  and  the  name  of  “falces”  is  thus  best  applied  to  them. 
The  antennae,  therefore,  of  the  Spiders  are  converted  into  pre- 
hensile and  offensive  weapons;  whilst  in  the  Scorpions,  as  in  the 
King-crabs,  they  are  developed  into  nipping-claws,  or  chelae. 

The  mouth  opens  into  an  oesophagus  (fig.  210,  ce),  into 
which  salivary  glands  pour  their  secretion,  and  this  conducts 
to  a wider  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  “ stomach,”  and  which  has  appended  to  its 
sides  long  caecal  diverticula  (fig.  210,  s).  From  the  stomach 
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the  intestine  is  directed  backwards  to  its  termination  in  a dilated 
“cloaca”  (fig.  210,  c),  without  the  intervention  of  any  convolu- 
tions. After  it  has  entered  the  abdomen,  the  intestine,  in  the 
higher  Arachnida , receives  the  openings  of  a number  of  ducts 
proceeding  from  a well-developed  liver.  Lastly,  opening  into 
the  cloaca  are  tortuous  tubes  (fig.  210,  m ),  which  represent  the 
“ Malpighian  tubes  ” of  Insects, 
and  have  a renal  function. 

The  circulation  in  the  Arachnida 
is  maintained  by  a dorsal  heart, 
which  is  situated  above  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  is  wanting  in 
the  lower  forms.  Usually  the  heart 
is  greatly  elongated,  and  resembles 
the  “dorsal  vessel”  of  the  Insecta. 

In  the  lower  A rachnida,  however, 
there  is  no  central  organ  of  the 
circulation,  and  there  are  no  dif- 
ferentiated blood-vessels.  All  the 
Arachnida , except  some  of  the  low- 
est, breathe  the  air  directly,  and 
the  respiratory  function  is  per- 
formed by  the  general  surface  of 
the  body  (as  in  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  the  class),  or  by  ramified 
air-tubes,  termed  “tracheae,”  or  by 
distinct  pulmonary  chambers  or 
sacs ; or,  lastly,  by  a combination 
of  tracheae  and  pulmonary  vesicles. 

The  “tracheae”  consist  of  ramified 
or  fasciculated  tubes,  opening  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body  by  distinct 
apertures,  called  “stigmata.”  The 
walls  of  the  tube  are  generally  pre- 
vented from  collapsing  by  means 
of  a chitinous  fibre  or  filament, 
which  is  coiled  up  into  a spiral, 
and  is  situated  beneath  the  epi- 
thelial lining.  The  pulmonary 
sacs,  or  “ tracheal  lungs,”  are 
simply  involutions  of  the  integu- 
ment, abundantly  supplied  with 
blood  ; the  vascular  surface  thus  formed  being  increased  in 
area  by  the  development  of  a number  of  close  - set  mem- 
branous lamellae,  or  vascular  plates,  which  project  into  the 

2 A 


Fig.  210. — Alimentary  canal  of  a 
Spider  (after  Duges).  ce  (Esopha- 
gus, with  the  cerebral  ganglion  ( g ) 
lying  upon  it ; s Stomach,  with 
five  lateral  cffica  on  each  side ; i 
First  part  of  the  intestine  where  it 
passes  through  the  peduncle  of  the 
abdomen  ; i ' Middle  portion  of  the 
intestine,  where  the  hepatic  ducts 
open  into  it  j i"  Terminal  portion 
of  the  intestine,  opening  into  the 
cloaca  (c) ; m Malpighian  tubes, 
opening  into  the  cloaca. 
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interior  of  the  cavity.  Like  the  tracheae,  the  pulmonary  sacs 
communicate  with  the  exterior  by  minute  apertures,  or  “ stig- 
mata,” and  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  being  simply  greatly 
expanded  tracheae. 

The  nervous  system  is  of  the  normal  articulate  type,  but  is 
often  much  concentrated.  Typically  there  is  a cephalic  or 
“cerebral”  ganglion,  a large  thoracic  ganglion,  and  often 
small  abdominal  ganglia.  In  some  of  the  lower  forms  the 
articulate  type  of  nervous  system  is  lost,  and  there  is  merely 
a ganglionic  mass  situated  in  the  abdomen.  In  none  of  the 
Arachnida  are  compound  eyes  present,  and  in  none  are  the 
eyes  supported  upon  foot-stalks.  The  organs  of  vision,  when 
present,  are  in  the  form  of  from  two  to  eight  or  more  simple 
eyes,  or  “ ocelli.” 

In  all  the  Arachnida , with  the  exception  of  the  Tardigrada , 
the  sexes  are  distinct.  The  great  majority  of  the  Arachnida 
are  oviparous,  and  in  most  cases  the  larvae  are  like  the  adult 
in  all  except  in  size.  In  some  cases,  however  ( Acarina ),  the 
larvae  have  only  six  legs,  and  do  not  attain  the  proper  four 
pairs  of  legs  until  after  some  moults. 

Distribution  of  Arachnida  in  Time. — The  remains  of 
Arachnida  in  the  fossil  condition  are  necessarily  very  rare. 
The  earliest  known  types  belong  to  the  Scorpions,  and  have 
been  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks  ( Palceopho7ius ).  In  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  both  Scorpions  and  true  Spiders  are  found, 
the  former  being  represented  by  the  celebrated  Cyclophthal- 
mus  senior  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Bohemia,  and  by  the 
Eoscorpius  carbonarius  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Illinois. 
Other  Carboniferous  Arachnida  have  been  referred  to  the 
genera  Eophry?ms,  Architarbus,  and  Mazonia.  Spiders  are 
also  known  to  occur  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  (Solenhofen  Slates) 
and  in  the  Tertiary  period.  The  Mites,  Harvest- spiders, 
and  Book-scorpions  have  been  detected  in  amber. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ARACHNIDA. 

The  class  of  the  Arachnida  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
orders  : — 

Order  I.  Podosomata  ( Pantopoda  or  Pycnogonida). — 
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Respiration  effected  by  the  general  surface  of  the  body  ; locomotive 
limbs  four  pairs  in  number , elongated ; an  additional  pair  of 
“ ovigerous  legs ” attached  to  the  head;  abdomen  rudimentary , 
unsegmented ; sexes  distinct.  * 

The  members  of  this  order,  sometimes  called  “Sea-spiders,” 
have  been  placed  alternately  amongst  the  Arachnida  and  the 
Crustacea,  their  true  position  being  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
fact  that,  though  marine  in  their  habits,  they  possess  no  dif- 
ferentiated respiratory  organs.  They  possess,  however,  no 
more  than  four  proper  pairs  of  legs,  and  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  properly  referable  to  the  Arachnida.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Dohrn,  however,  the  embryo  is  naupliiform,  and 
this  would  support  a reference  of  the  order  to  the  Crustacea. 

The  Pycnogonids  possess  a body  of  four  segments,  of  which 
the  first  is  really  a cephalothorax,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the 
head  with  the  first  thoracic  segment.  This  carries  a long 
proboscis,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  suctorial  mouth.  The 
cephalic  region  carries  as  a rule  three  pairs  of  appendages — 
viz.,  (1)  a pair  of  “mandibles,”  representing  the  antennae; 
(2)  a pair  of  palpi;  and  (3)  a pair  of  leg-like  organs  which  are 
known  as  the  “ovigerous  legs.”  These  last  are  used  by  the 
males  (and  exceptionally  by  the  females)  to  carry  the  ova,  but 
in  both  sexes  they  are  tactile  and  prehensile  organs.  The 
thoracic  portion  of  the  cephalothorax  and  the  three  free  seg- 
ments of  the  thorax  carry  four  pairs  of  long  eight -jointed 
legs  (fig.  21 1).  The  abdomen  is  quite  rudimentary,  and  is 
reduced  to  a mere  tubercle,  at  the  end  of  which  the  anal 
opening  is  placed.  The  stomach  has  long  csecal  diverticula, 
which  are  prolonged  into  the  legs,  as  are  also  the  reproductive 
organs.  Respiration  is  effected  by  the  surface  of  the  body, 
the  chitinous  cuticle  having  numerous  cavities  which  com- 
municate with  the  exterior  by  minute  canals.  The  nervous 
system  consists  of  a cerebral  ganglion  and  five  thoracic 
ganglia.  The  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the  larvae  as  a rule  are 
at  first  devoid  of  the  four  pairs  of  locomotive  legs. 

The  commoner  forms  of  the  Podosomata  (such  as  Nymphon 
and  Pycnogonum)  may  be  found  on  the  sea-coast  at  low  water, 
crawling  about  amongst  marine  plants  or  hiding  beneath  stones. 
Some  species  of  the  latter  genus  are  parasitic  upon  fishes  and 
other  marine  animals,  but  the  common  British  species  (P.  lit- 
torale)  is  free  when  adult,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  parasitic 
at  any  stage  of  its  existence.  The  Pycnogonids  rarely  range 
below  depths  of  500  fathoms,  but  some  of  the  species  from 
deeper  water  are  of  very  large  size,  one  form  measuring  a foot 
or  more  across  the  extremities  of  its  limbs. 
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Order  II.  Acarina  or  Monomerosomata. — The  mem- 
bers of  this  order  possess  an  unsegmented  abdomen  which  is 
fused  with  the  cephalothorax  into  a single  mass.  Respiration 


> 


Fig.  2 1 1 . — Podosomata.  Nymph  on  abyssorutn,  slightly  enlarged. 
(After  Sir  Wyville  Thomson.) 


is  effected  by  trachea,  or  by  the  integument.  Most  of  the 
Acarina  are  parasitic,  and  the  most  familiar  are  the  Mites 
and  Ticks. 

Sub-order  i.  Pentastomida  ( Linguatulina ). — The  members  of 
this  family  are  worm-like  parasites,  which  in  their  adult  state 
are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  nose,  or  the 
lungs  of  the  dog,  and  of  other  Vertebrate  animals.  When 
fully  grown  (fig.  212)  they  are  completely  vermiform,  with  a 
soft  annulated  integument,  and  possessing  no  external  organs 
except  two  pairs  of  retractile  hooks,  representing  limbs,  placed 
near  the  mouth.  The  adult  thus  presents  an  external  re- 
semblance to  the  Tania,  from  which,  however,  they  are  separ- 
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ated  by  the  details  of  their  internal  organisation.  There  are 
no  differentiated  organs  of  respiration  or  circulation,  but  the 
sexes  are  distinct.  The  larvaj  (fig.  212,  B)  are  found  encysted 
in  the  liver  or  other  internal  or- 
gans of  various  Vertebrates  (in- 
cluding man),  and  possess  two 
pairs  of  articulated  limbs. 

The  best -known  type  of  this 
group  is  the  Pentastoma  tcznioides 
(fig.  212),  of  which  the  male  is 
only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or 
so  in  length,  while  the  female 
reaches  a length  of  three  inches. 

The  larvae  live  in  the  liver  of 
the  rabbit  and  hare,  and  occasion- 
ally of  man,  in  an  encysted  state ; 
and  the  adult  is  found  in  the  nose 
and  frontal  sinuses  of  the  dog  and 
wolf. 

Sub -order  2.  Tardigrada  ( Mac - 
robiotidce  or  Arctiscd). — This  family 
comprises  the  so-called  “Sloth  ” or 
“ Bear  Animalcules,”  which  are  mi- 
croscopic animals  found  in  damp 
moss  and  in  the  gutters  of  houses, 
or  in  a few  cases  on  the  sea-beach 
(fig.  213,  B).  In  form,  the  body 
is  somewhat  vermiform,  with  four  pairs  of  short  rudimentary 
legs.  The  mouth  is  suctorial,  with  rudimentary  jaws  or  stylets. 
They  exhibit  no  traces  of  respiratory  or  circulatory  organs, 
and,  unlike  the  other  Arachnids,  they  have  the  sexes  united 
in  the  same  individual.  The  stomach  has  numerous  race- 
mose caeca  appended  to  it ; and  the  head  bears  two  minute 
eyes.  The  Tardigrades  can  survive  desiccation,  and  will 
return  to  life  on  being  moistened. 

Sub-order  3.  Acarida. — In  this  family  are  the  Mites  and 
Ticks,  all  of  which  are  characterised  by  the  fusion  of  the 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen  into  a single  mass  (fig.  214), 
while  the  mouth  is  formed  for  piercing  and  suction,  or  for 
biting.  Definite  respiratory  organs  are  sometimes  not  differ- 
entiated ; but,  when  present,  they  are  in  the  form  of  trachere. 
The  nervous  system  is  in  the  form  of  a common  ganglionic 
mass  traversed  by  the  oesophagus.  No  dorsal  vessel  (heart)  is 
present.  The  young,  and  some  adult  forms,  are  hexapod. 
The  Mites  have  a world-wide  distribution,  and  are  found  in 


Fig.  212. — A , Pentastoma,  tcenioides, 
female,  of  the  natural  size  ; C,  Male 
of  the  same,  of  the  natural  size  ; 
B,  Larva  of  the  same,  greatly  en- 
larged, showing  the  two  pairs  of 
articulated  limbs.  (After  Spencer 
Cobbold  and  Leuckart.) 
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all  sorts  of  situations.  Most  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  and 
a great  many  are  either  parasites  on  animals,  or  live  on  the 
juices  of  plants.  Some  forms  live  in  fresh  water  ( Hydrachnci ), 
and  a few  types  ( Thalassarachna , Po?itarachna,  &c.),  inhabit 
the  sea,  while  some  of  the  Trombidida  live  between  tide- 
marks. 


The  typical  Mites  ( Tyroglyphida)  feed  upon  animal  or  vegetable  sub 
stances,  and  have  scissor-shaped  or  needle-shaped  mandibles  adapted  fo 
biting.  A good  example  is  the  common  Cheese-mite  ( Tyroglyphus  domes 
ticus).  Certain  of  the  Mites  of  this  group  are  parasitic  in  their  habits 
living  either  upon  the  skin  or  sometimes  within  the  body  of  various  ani 
mals.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  Itch-mite  [Sarcoptes  scabiei, 
fig.  213,  C),  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  known  as  the  “itch.”  The 


Fig.  213. — A,  Demodex  folliculontm,  greatly  magnified.  B,  Emydium  testudo,  one  of 
the  Tardigrada , greatly  magnified.  C,  Sarcoptes  scabiei,  the  Itch-mite,  greatly 
magnified. 

females  of  the  Sarcoptes  live  in  little  tunnels  under  the  epidermis,  and  have 
the  two  anterior  pairs  of  limbs  terminated  with  suckers,  while  the  two 
hinder  pairs  end  in  bristles.  The  males  are  much  smaller  than  the 
females,  and  live  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Another  form  which  is 
parasitic  on  man  is  the  curious  Demodex  folliculoruvi  (fig.  213,  A),  which 
is  found  inhabiting  the  hair-follicles  and  sebaceous  glands,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nose.  It  is  questionable  if  any  individuals  are  absolutely 
exempt  from  this  harmless  parasite,  and  allied  forms  attack  other  species 
of  Mammals. 

The  true  Ticks  ( Ixodidce ) have  a leathery  and  very  distensible  skin  (fig. 
214,  B).  The  mandibles  are  protrusible,  serrated,  or  armed  with  curved 
hooks  (fig.  214,  C),  and  are  used  for  piercing.  The  Ticks  frequent  trees, 
bushes,  or  herbage,  and  attach  themselves  to  passing  animals,  into  the 
skin  of  which  they  bore  with  their  pointed  rostrum.  When  distended 
with  blood,  they  drop  off  from  their  temporary  host. 

The  Gamasidcc  (Spider-mites  or  Beetle-mites)  are  often  ecto-parasitic  on 
beetles  or  other  animals,  though  sometimes  leading  a free  life.  The  Mite 
(. Dermanyssus  avium ) which  causes  the  “itch”  of  poultry,  belongs  to  this 
group,  as  do  some  allied  forms  which  live  on  Bats. 

The  Water-mites  (Hydrachnidce)  have  fringed  legs  adapted  for  swim- 
ming, and  in  their  adult  state  usually  lead  a free  life  in  water,  though 
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sometimes  parasitic  in  Bivalve  Molluscs.  The  larvae  are  hexapod,  with  a 
suctorial  mouth,  and  attach  themselves  as  parasites  to  Water-beetles  and 
other  aquatic  insects. 

The  Harvest-mites  and  Garden-mites  ( Trombidida ')  are  vegetable-feeders, 


Fig.  214. — Acarina.  A,  Tegeocranus  elongatus,  enlarged  63  times.  B,  Ixodes  ricinus , 
one  of  the  Ticks,  greatly  enlarged.  C,  Mouth-organs  of  a Tick  ( Ixodes  albipictus ), 
enlarged  : l Labium ; m Mandibles ; tup  Maxillary  palpi.  (After  Michael, 
Packard,  and  Cuvier.)  ■» 

and  live  upon  plants,  the  juices  of  which  they  extract  by  their  suctorial 

! mouths.  Other  forms,  however,  are  animal-feeders,  and  are  often  parasitic 
in  their  larval  stages.  The  common  Scarlet-mite  ( Trombidium  holoseri- 
ceum)  is  a good  example  of  this  group.  Lastly,  the  little  Mites  known  as 
the  Beaked-mites  ( Bdellida ?)  have  the  front  part  of  the  head  constricted  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Order  III.  Adei.arthrosomata. — The  members  of  this 
order,  comprising  the  Harvest-spiders,  the  Book-scorpions,  &c., 
are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  possession  of  an 
abdomen , which  is  more  or  less  distinctly  segmented , but  generally 
exhibits  no  line  of  separation  from  the  cephalothorax , the  two 
regions  being  of  equal  breadth  and  conjoined  together.  The  mouth 
is  furnished  with  masticatory  appendages,  and  respiration  is 
effected  by  trachece,  which  open  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body 
by  two  or  four  stigmata. 

Sub-order  i.  Phalangidea. — The  well-known  “ Harvest-men  ” 
belong  to  this  group.  They  are  characterised  by  the  great 
length  of  the  legs  (fig.  215,  B),  and  by  the  filiform  maxillary 
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palpi,  terminated  by  simple  hooks.  The  abdomen  and  cepha- 
lothorax  are  of  about  equal  width,  but  clearly  marked  off  from 
one  another,  and  the  former  is  segmented.  1 here  are  two  eyes, 
and  the  young  pass  through  no  metamorphosis.  The  Harvest- 
men  are  active  in  their  habits  and  live  upon  animal  food. 

Sub-order  2.  Pseudoscorpionidce  ( Cheliferidce).  — The  mem- 
bers of  this  little  group  are  readily  recognised  by  the  fact  that 
the  maxillary  palpi  (fig.  215,  A)  are  of  large  size,  and  are  con- 


Fig.  215. — A,  Chelifer  cancroides,  showing  the  chelate  maxillary  palpi,  considerably  en- 
larged. B,  Phalatigiutn  copticum , of  the  natural  size.  C,  Thclyphontis  giganteus. 
D,  Galeodes  araneoides,  of  the  natural  size. 


verted  into  nipping-claws  or  chelae,  thus  giving  the  animal  the 
appearance  of  a Scorpion  in  miniature.  The  abdomen  is  seg- 
mented, but  there  is  no  “ post-abdomen,”  as  in  the  true  Scor- 
pions. Eyes  may  be  wanting,  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
abdomen  carries  a small  spinning  - organ.  The  “ Book- 
scorpion  ” (Chelifer)  is  commonly  found  in  old  books  and  in 
dark  places,  and  feeds  upon  insects.  Other  forms  are  parasitic 
on  Flies  and  Beetles. 

Sub-order  3.  Solpugidea. — In  this  family  (fig.  215,  D)  the 
abdomen  is  not  only  very  distinctly  segmented,  but  is  also 
clearly  separated  from  the  cephalothorax,  which  latter  region 
exhibits  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being  itself  distinctly 
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divided  into  a head  and  three  separate  thoracic  segments. 
The  falces  or  mandibles  are  chelate,  and  of  immense  size ; 
and  the  maxillary  palpi  constitute  long  feet.  The  front  of 
the  head  carries  two  eyes,  and  respiration  is  by  tracheae. 
Galeodes  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  the  group,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  tropical  or  subtropical  in  their  range, 
and  are  nocturnal  and  carnivorous  in  habit. 

Order  IV.  Pedipalpi. — Abdomen  segmented,  with  or  with- 
out a “post-abdomen.”  Respiratio?i  by  means  of  pulmonary  sacs. 
In  this  order  are  the  true  Scorpions,  together  with  certain  other 
animals  which  are  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  the 
Scorpions  and  the  true  Spiders.  The  members  of  this  order 
are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  abdomen  in  all  is  dis- 
tinctly segmented,  but  is  not  separated  from  the  cephalothorax 
by  a well-marked  constriction.  They  agree  in  this  character 
with  the  Ade/arthrosomaia ; hence  the  two  are  sometimes 
united  into  a single  order  ( Arthrogastra ),  but  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  nature  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  latter  breath- 
ing by  tracheae,  and  not  by  pulmonary  sacs. 

Sub-order  i.  Scorpiodea.  — This  group  includes  only  the 
true  Scorpions,  which  are  amongst  the  best  known,  as  well  as 
the  largest  of  living  AracJmida.  The  integument  in  the 
Scorpions  is  hardened  by  chitine  so  as  to  form  a resisting 
exoskeleton,  and  the  cephalothorax  is  not  constricted  off  from 
the  abdomen,  this  latter  region  being  distinctly  segmented 
(fig.  216,  A).  The  cephalothorax  is  covered  above  by  a 
shield-like  or  ovate  plate,  which  bears  the  simple  eyes,  six, 
eight,  or  twelve  in  number,  of  which  two  large  ones  are  placed 
centrally,  while  the  remainder  are  marginal  (fig.  216,  B).  The 
mouth  opens  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head  in  front,  and  is 
furnished  anteriorly  with  an  upper  lip-plate  or  “labrum.”  The 
first  pair  of  appendages,  corresponding  with  the  “ falces  ” or 
“mandibles”  of  the  Spiders,  are  the  “ chelicerae,”  which  have 
the  form  of  short  pincers,  or  nipping-claws  (fig.  216,  c ). 
Behind  the  chelicerae  are  the  maxillae,  each  of  which  gives  rise 
to  an  immensely  developed  “maxillary  palpus,”  which  ends 
in  a powerful  nipping-claw  or  chela  (fig.  216,  m).  Behind  the 
maxillae,  closing  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  posteriorly,  is  a 
lower  lip  or  “labium,”  which  is  partially  divided  into  two  by 
a longitudinal  groove,  and  is  thus  seen  to  represent  a second 
pair  of  maxillae.  The  four  segments  following  the  labium 
carry  the  four  pairs  of  walking-legs.  The  first  seven  segments 
of  the  abdomen  (constituting  the  “abdomen”  proper)  are 
approximately  equal  in  width  to  the  cephalothorax.  On  the 
under  surface  of  the  first  of  these  is  the  opening  of  the  repro- 
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ductive  organs,  protected  by  an  opercular  plate.  The  next 
segment  carries  inferiorly  a pair  of  curious  serrated  comb-like 
organs  (“  pectines  ”),  which  are  present  in  both  sexes,  but  the 
uses  of  which  are  unknown.  The  next  four  segments  exhibit 
the  oblique  openings  (“stigmata”)  of  the  pulmonary  sacs  (fig. 
2 1 6,  s),  and  the  seventh  segment  presents  no  special  pecu- 


Fig.  216.— Pedipalpi.  A,  Scorpio  afer , viewed  from  above,  and  somewhat  reduced  in 
size.  B,  Front  portion  of  the  head  of  the  same,  viewed  from  above,  and  enlarged. 
C,  Buthus  Kochii,  with  the  terminal  segments  and  the  ends  of  the  appendages  on 
one  side  omitted,  m Maxillary  palpi  (behind  these  are  the  four  pairs  of  ambulatory 
legs)  ; c Chelicerae  ; t Telson  ; o Lateral  ocelli ; o’  Central,  larger  ocelli ; g Opercular 
plate,  covering  the  opening  of  the  reproductive  organs;  rone  of  the  “combs”;  s 
One  of  the  stigmatic  openings.  (C  is  after  Prof.  Ray  Lankester.) 

liarity.  Following  the  proper  abdominal  segments  are  six 
narrow  somites,  which  constitute  the  “ post- abdomen.”  The 
last  of  these  is  swollen  at  its  base  and  hooked  at  its  point,  and 
contains  two  poison-glands,  the  secretion  of  which  is  dis- 
charged by  minute  apertures  at  the  sharp  apex  of  the  telson. 

As  regards  their  internal  anatomy,  the  Scorpions  present 
noticeable  peculiarities  as  regards  their  circulatory  and  respira- 
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tory  organs.  The  heart  is  long  and  tubular,  and  consists  of 
eight  chambers.  It  is  contained  in  a “pericardial  sinus,” 
similar  to  that  of  the  Lobster,  and  the  blood  is  admitted  to 
its  interior  by  a valvular  slit  in  each  chamber.  The  heart 
drives  the  arterial  blood  through  the  arteries,  which  end  in 
capillaries,  and  the  veins  distribute  the  venous  blood  over  the 
respiratory  sacs,  the  vessels  from  which  pour  the  now  arterial- 
ised  blood  into  the  pericardial  sinus.  The  respiratory  organs 
are  in  the  form  of  four  pairs  of  respiratory  chambers  or  lung- 
sacs,  opening  on  the  under  surface  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  abdominal  segments  by  oblique  slit-like  “stigmata.” 
Each  lung-sac  has  the  form  of  a compressed  sac,  the  wall  of 
which  is  thrown  into  a number  of  closely-appressed  lamellar 
involutions  like  the  leaves  of  a book,  over  which  the  venous 
blood  is  distributed  for  aeration. 

Some  of  the  smaller  Scorpions  are  found  in  Southern 
Europe,  but  the  larger  forms  are  natives  of  hot  countries,  and 
may  reach  a length  of  half  a foot  or  more.  Their  sting  is  very 
severe,  but  rarely  fatal  to  man.  The  Scorpions  live  under 
stones  or  in  dark  crevices,  and  run  swiftly,  carrying  the  tail 
curved  over  the  back.  They  feed  on  insects,  which  they  hold 
in  the  chelate  palpi,  and  sting  to  death. 

The  earliest-known  types  of  the  Scorpions  are  found  in  the 
Silurian  rocks,  and  these  extremely  ancient  forms  show  no 
fundamental  structural  differences  from  the  modern  represen- 
tatives of  the  group. 

Sub-order  2.  Phrynidea. — The  members  of  this  group  in 
external  appearance  closely  resemble  the  true  Spiders,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  the  possession  of  a segmented 
abdomen,  by  the  slenderness  and  spinose  character  of  the 
anterior  pair  of  legs,  and  by  the  absence  of  spinnerets.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  Scorpionidce  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  head  and  thorax  into  a single  mass,  which  is  clearly 
separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a constriction,  as  well  as  by 
the  fact  that  the  maxillary  palpi  terminate  in  movable  claws, 
or  have  only  a very  imperfect  chela.  Further,  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  is  not  furnished  with  a terminal  hook  or 
“ sting.” 

In  Thelyphonus  (fig.  215,  C)  the  abdomen  terminates  in 
three  post-abdominal  segments,  to  which  a long  many-jointed 
caudal  appendage  is  attached;  but  in  Phrynus  (fig.  217),  the 
abdomen  ends  in  a button-like  segment.  The  first  pair  of 
legs  is  the  longest  (immensely  so  in  Phrynus ),  the  falces  are 
not  chelate ; and  the  maxillary  palpi,  though  of  large  size,  and 
sometimes  didactyle,  do  not  form  true  chelae.  1 he  genus 
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Thelyphonus  is  confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  America, 
and  Australia,  and  the  genus  Phrynus  is  also  wholly  tropical. 
Order  II.  Araneida  or  Spilerogastra. — This  order  m- 


Fig.  217. — Phrynus  renifortnis , showing  the  long  claw-like  maxillary  palpi,  and  the 
exceedingly  slender  and  spinose  first  pair  of  walking-legs. 

eludes  the  true  Spiders,  which  are  characterised  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  cephalic  and  thoracic  segments  into  a single  mass, 
a?id  by  the  generally  soft,  unsegmented  abdomen,  attached  to  the 
cephalothorax  by  a co?istricted portion,  or  peduncle.  Respiration 
is  effected  by  pulmonary  sacs  in  combination  with  tracheae. 
(Hence  the  name  Pulmotrachearia,  sometimes  applied  to  the 
order.) 

The  cephalothorax  of  the  Spiders  is  covered  by  a horny 
plate,  and  bears  in  front  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  simple  eyes 
(fig.  209,  B).  The  mandibles  or  falces  are  terminated  by 
sharp  movable  hooks,  perforated  at  their  apices  by  a minute 
aperture  leading  by  a duct  to  a poison-gland  situated  in  the 
basal  part  of  the  mandible  (fig.  218,  an).  Behind  the  man- 
dibles are  the  small  maxillae,  each  of  which  gives  origin  to  a 
long  jointed  “ maxillary  palpus.”  In  the  female  Spiders  the 
maxillary  palpi  (fig.  218,  p)  are  slender  and  leg-like,  their 
extremities  terminating  in  pointed  claws.  In  the  males,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  swollen  at  their  ends 
(fig.  218,  B),  and  are  specially  modified  for  the  purpose  of 
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conveying  the  spermatozoa  to  the  female.  Behind  the  maxilla; 
is  a small  lower  lip-plate  or  “ labium,”  morphologically  repre- 
senting a second  pair  of  maxillae. 

The  alimentary  system  of  the  Spiders  has  already  been 
briefly  described  (see  p.  369,  fig.  210).  The  heart  consists  of  a 
tubular  “ dorsal  vessel,”  which  is  not  contained  in  a pericar- 
dial sinus  (as  it  is  in  the  Scorpions),  and  to  which  the  blood 
is  admitted  by  three  pairs  of  valvular  slits.  The  respiratory 
organs  consist  partly  of  pulmonary  sacs  and  partly  of  trachea;. 
In  most  Spiders  ( Dipneumones ) there  are  only  two  lung-sacs, 
the  stigmata  of  which  are  placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  a little  behind  the  point  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  cephalothorax  (fig.  218, 
si).  In  the  Mygalidce  (hence 
called  Tetrapneumones ) there 
are  four  lung-sacs.  J ust  be- 
hind the  two  pulmonary  stig- 
mata, in  the  ordinary  Spiders, 
are  two  smaller  apertures 
which  open  into  air-tubes 
or  tracheae.  These  consist 
of  membranous  branched 
tubes,  the  walls  of  which  may 
be  prevented  from  collaps- 
ing by  a coiled-up  chitinous 
fibre.  The  opening  of  the 
reproductive  organs  is,  in 
both  sexes,  placed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men, between  the  pulmon- 
ary stigmata. 

All  the  Spiders  possess 
spinning-glands  in  the  form 
of  tubular  organs  situated  in 
the  abdomen,  and  secreting 
a viscid  fluid,  which  hardens 
rapidly  on  exposure  to  air. 

The  excretory  ducts  of  these 
glands  open  by  fine  tubular 
pores  on  the  surface  of  the  so-called  “spinnerets”  (fig.  218, 
sp).  These  are  little  conical  or  cylindrical  organs,  which  are 
usually  six  in  number  (only  four  in  the  Mygalidce ),  and  are 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The  viscid 
secretion  of  the  silk-glands  is  cast  into  its  proper  thread-like 
shape  in  passing  through  the  ducts  of  the  spinnerets,  and  the 


Fig.  218. —A,  Under  surface  of  a Spider  ( Ly - 
cosa  andreilivora),  the  walking  - legs  hav- 
ing been  removed  with  the  exception  of  the 
basal  joints  (c).  an  Falces  ; / One  of.the 
maxillary  palpi ; si  Stigmata,  leading  into 
the  pulmonary  sacs,  and  having  the  gener- 
ative aperture  between  them;  sp  Spin- 
nerets. B,  Termination  of  the  maxillary 
palpus  of  the  male  of  the  same,  much  en- 
larged. 
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silken  fibres  thus  produced  are  used  by  the  Spider  for  con- 
structing an  abode  for  itself,  for  locomotion,  for  making  a 
“web  ” in  which  to  capture  its  prey,  or  for  other  purposes. 

The  form  of  the  web  has  been  employed  as  a basis  of  classification  of  the 
Spiders,  and  amongst  its  numerous  modifications,  the  following  may  be 
specially  alluded  to  : Some  forms  (such  as  the  common  Garden-spiders) 
construct  a web  in  the  form  of  an  incomplete  or  complete  circle,  with  lines 
radiating  from  the  centre.  These  have  been  termed  4 4 Orbitelaria.  ” Others 
— the  so-called  “ Retitelaria  ” — simply  spin  a thin  suspended  sheet  for  their 
web.  Others  (4<  Tubitelarice  ”)  construct  a silken  tube,  inserted  in  any  acci- 
dental cavity,  its  mouth  being  open  and  guarded  by  more  or  fewer  threads. 
Lastly,  others  (4<  Territelaria  ”)  spin  a silken  tube  in  a hole  formed  by  the 
animal  itself,  and  close  its  mouth  by  means  of  a variously  constructed  lid. 

The  Spiders  are  oviparous,  and  the  young  pass  through  no 
metamorphosis ; but  they  cast  their  skins  or  moult  repeatedly, 
before  they  attain  the  size  of  the  adult.  Most  Spiders  deposit 
their  eggs  in  silken  nests  or  cocoons,  often  beautifully  con- 
structed, and  sometimes  carried  about  by  the  females.  The 
males  are  generally  smaller  than  the  females,  and  of  rarer 
occurrence.  All  the  Spiders  are  predaceous  in  their  habits, 
and  live  upon  insects,  which  they  kill  by  means  of  their 
poisonous  bite.  Very  many  of  them  are  sedentary  and  con- 
struct a web ; but  others  ( Vagabundce ) lead  a wandering  life, 
making  no  web,  but  hunting  their  prey  for  themselves. 

The  earliest-known  fossil  remains  of  Spiders  are  found  in 
the  Coal-measures. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MYRIOPODA. 

Class  III.  Myriopoda  (or  Myriapoda). — The  Myriopoda 
are  defined  as  articulate  animals  in  which  the  head  is  distinct , 
and  the  remainder  of  the  body  is  divided  into  nearly  similar  seg- 
ments, the  thorax  exhibiting  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  from 
the  abdomen.  There  is  one  pair  of  antennae , and  the  member 
of  the  legs  is  always  more  than  eight  pairs.  Respiration  is  by 
tracheae. 

In  this  class — comprising  the  Centipedes  (fig.  219)  and  the 
Millepedes — the  integument  is  chitinous,  the  body  is  divided 
into  a number  of  somites  provided  with  articulated  appendages, 
and  the  nervous  and  circulatory  organs  are  constructed  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  what  we  have  seen  in  Crustacea  and  Arachnida. 
The  head  is  invariably  distinct,  and  there  is  no  marked  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  segments  of  the  thorax  and  those  of 
the  abdomen.  The  body,  except  in  Pauropus , always  consists 
of  more  than  twenty  somites,  and  those  which  correspond  to 
the  abdomen  in  the  Arachnida  and  Insect  a are  always  provided 
with  locomotive  limbs.  “ The  head  consists  of  at  least  five, 
and  probably  of  six,  coalescent  and  modified  somites;  and 
some  of  the  anterior  segments  of  the  body  are,  in  many  genera, 
coalescent,  and  have  their  appendages  specially  modified  to 
subserve  prehension  ” (Huxley).  Pauropus  has  only  nine  pairs 
of  legs ; but,  with  this  exception,  eleven  pairs  of  legs  is  the 
smallest  number  known  in  the  order. 

The  respiratory  organs,  with  one  exception  (i.e.,  Pauropus ), 
agree  with  those  of  the  Insecta  and  of  many  of  the  Arachnida 
in  being  “trachese” — that  is  to  say,  tubes,  which  open  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body  by  minute  apertures,  or  “ stigmata,” 
and  the  walls  of  which  are  strengthened  by  a spirally-coiled 
filament  of  chitine.  The  trachese  may  or  may  not  anastomose 
with  one  another  as  they  do  in  Insects. 

The  somites,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  the  last 
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abdominal  segment,  are  usually  undistinguishable  from  one 
another,  and  each  generally  bears  a single  pair  of  limbs. . In 
some  cases,  however,  each  segment  appears  to  be  provided 


Fig.  219. — A,  L it /tobius  forficatus,  enlarged  and  viewed  from  above  : an  Antennae  ; 
f Foot-jaws;  h Head.  B,  Head  of  Lithobius  Leachii,  viewed  from  below  (after 
Newport)  : an  Antennae ; f Hooked  foot -jaws  ; l Lower  lip,  composed  of  two  pieces. 
C,  Head  of  Lithobius  forficatus , viewed  from  above  (after  Gervais)  : an  Antenna ; 
e Eye. 

with  two  pairs  of  appendages  (fig.  220).  This  is  really  due  to 
the  coalescence  of  the  somites  in  pairs,  each  apparent  segment 
being  in  reality  composed  of  two  amalgamated  somites.  This 
is  shown,  not  only  by  the  bigeminal  limbs,  but  also  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  stigmata,  which  in  the  normal  forms  occur 
on  every  alternate  ring  only,  whereas  in  these  aberrant  forms 
they  are  found  upon  every  ring. 

The  head  always  bears  a pair  of  jointed  antennae,  resem- 
bling those  of  many  Insects,  and  behind  the  antennse  there  is 
generally  a variable  number  of  simple  sessile  eyes.  In  one 
genus  ( Scutigerci ) compound  facetted  eyes  are  present ; and 
in  Pauropus  the  antennse  are  bifid,  and  carry  many-jointed 
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appendages,  thus  differing  wholly  from  the  antennas  of  In- 
sects, and  presenting  a decided  approximation  to  those  of  the 
Crustacea. 

The  young  in  some  cases,  on  escaping  from  the  egg,  possess 
nearly  all  the  characters  of  the  parents,  except  that  the  num- 
ber of  somites,  and  consequently  of  limbs,  is  always  less,  and 
increases  at  every  change  of  skin  (“moult”  or  “ecdysis”). 
In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  a species  of  metamorphosis, 
the  embryo  being  at  first  possessed  of  no  more  than  three 
pairs  of  legs,  thus  resembling  the  true  Insects.  In  some 
other  cases  the  larva  has  at  first  seven  pairs  of  legs.  In 
these  cases  the  number  of  legs  proper  to  the  adult  is  not  ob-. 
tained  until  after  several  moults,  the  entire  process  being 
stated  to  occupy  in  some  species  as  much  as  two  years,  before 
maturity  is  reached. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  earliest  known  types 
of  the  Myriopoda  occur  in  the  Devonian  (Old  Red  Sandstone), 
and  the  order  is  largely  represented  in  the  Carboniferous 
period.  According  to  the  most  recent  investigators,  all  the 
Pakeozoic  Myriopods  belong  to  sections  of  the  class  which  have 
no  modern  representatives,  and  their  characters  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  Of  the  living  orders  of  Myriopods,  the  Centi- 
pedes ( Chilopoda ) do  not  seem  to  have  come  into  existence 
earlier  than  the  Tertiary  period,  and  the  Millepedes  ( Chilogna - 
tha ) are  only  dubiously  represented  in  rocks  of  Secondary  age 
by  one  Cretaceous  form. 

The  Myriopoda  are  divided  into  three  orders — viz.,  the  Chilo- 
poda, the  Chilognatha , and  the  Pauropoda,  to  which  a fourth, 
under  the  name  of  Onychophora,  may  be  provisionally  added 
for  the  reception  of  the  aberrant  genus  Peripatus. 

Order  I.  Chilopoda. — This  order  comprises  the  well- 
known  carnivorous  Centipedes  and  their  allies,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  the  number  of  legs  being  rarely  indefinitely  great 
(usually  from  15  to  20  pairs),  by  the  composition  of  the  an- 
tennae out  of  not  less  than  14  joints  (14  to  40  or  more),  and 
by  the  structure  of  the  mouth-organs.  These  consist  of  a 
pair  of  “ mandibles,”  representing  the  mandibles  of  Insects, 
and  a pair  of  small  jointed  maxillae,  which  are  partially  united 
in  the  middle  line.  The  segment  immediately  behind  the 
head  (the  so-called  “ basilar  segment  ”)  is  really  composed  of 
four  somites  fused  together,  and  it  carries  two  pairs  of  foot- 
jaws  or  maxillipedes,  of  which  the  first  pair  are  slender  and 
leg-like,  while  the  second  pair  are  of  large  size,  and  are  ter- 
minated by  perforated  hooks  which  communicate  with  inter- 
nally-placed poison-glands  (fig.  219,/).  Behind  the  poison- 
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fangs  the  basilar  segment  carries  a pair  of  small  jointed  legs, 
which  are  sometimes  rudimentary  or  wanting. 

The  remaining  somites  carry  each  a pair  of  jointed  legs,  the 
last  pair  of  which  are  often  directed  backwards  in  the  axis 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  tail.  The  segments 
are  flattened,  and  each  is  protected  by  a horny  plate  (tergum) 
superiorly,  and  a corresponding  plate  (sternum)  on  the  ventral 
surface.  The  stigmata  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  body, 
usually  on  alternate  segments.  The  generative  apertures  are 
placed  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

All  the  Chilopoda  are  carnivorous  and  nocturnal  in  their 
habits.  The  genera  Scolopendra,  Lithobius  (fig.  219),  and 
Geophilus,  are  all  represented  in  Europe  by  more  or  less  fam- 
iliar types.  The  Geophili  are  devoid  of  eyes,  and  have  very 
slender  bodies  and  numerous  legs.  In  tropical  countries,  the 
Centipedes  often  attain  a length  of  from  six  inches  to  a foot, 
and  are  capable  of  inflicting  very  severe  or  even  dangerous 
wounds  by  means  of  their  great  poison-fangs. 

Order  II.  Chilognatha. — This  order  comprises  the  vege- 
table-eating Millepedes  ( Iulidee ),  the  Galley-worms  ( Polydesmus ), 
and  other  allied  forms.  The  order  is  characterised  by  the 
great  number  of  legs  — each  segment,  except  some  of  the 


Fig.  220.— Millepede  {lulus  maximus),  a small  example,  of  the  natural  size. 


anterior  ones,  bearing  two  pairs — by  the  composition  of  the 
antennae  out  of  six  or  seven  joints  ; and  by  the  structure  of  the 
masticating  organs,  which  consist  of  a pair  of  mandibles  with- 
out palps,  covered  by  a lower  lip  composed  of  the  confluent 
maxillae. 

The  body  in  the  Chilognatha  is  usually  cylindrical,  though 
depressed  in  Polydesmus.  The  three  somites  which  follow  the 
head  (thoracic  segments)  are  not  fused  as  they  are  in  the 
Chilopods,  and  they  carry  only  a single  pair  of  legs.  The 
remaining  segments  (with  the  occasional  exception  of  the  two 
or  three  foremost  ones)  carry  each  two  pairs  of  minute  jointed 
legs.  Each  apparent  segment  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
in  reality  formed  by  the  fusion  of  two  somites.  The  seventh 
somite  of  the  males  is  furnished  with  a pair  of  copulatory 
organs,  and  wants  one  or  both  of  the  pairs  of  legs.  The 
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openings  of  the  generative  organs  are  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  second  or  third  pair  of  legs.  Each  apparent  segment 
carries  a pair  of  stigmata,  placed  close  to  the  bases  of  the  legs. 
The  animal  is  also  often  furnished  with  cutaneous  glands, 
which  secrete  an  acrid  fluid,  and  open  by  serially  - placed 
dorsal  pores. 

All  the  Chilogfiatha  feed  on  decaying  organic  matter,  and 
the  typical  genus  is  lulus  (fig.  220),  comprising  the  ordinary 
Millepedes.  These  have  a long  cylindrical  body  of  many 
segments,  and  when  alarmed,  coil  themselves  into  a flat  spiral. 
The  European  Millepedes  are  comparatively  small ; but  some 
tropical  species  attain  a length  of  half  a foot  or  more.  The 
“ Pill  - Millepedes  ” ( Glomeris ) are  like  short  lull,  and  they 
protect  themselves  by  rolling  themselves  into  a ball. 

Order  III.  Pauropoda. — This  order  was  established  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock  for  the  reception 
of  a single  generic  type  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Pauropus. 

The  body  in  Pauropus  Huxleyi 
(fig.  221)  is  only  ^-th  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  consists  of  ten 
somites,  furnished  with  scattered 
setne.  There  are  only  nine  pairs 
of  legs,  of  which  one  pair  is  car- 
ried by  the  3d  segment,  whilst  the 
4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  segments 
carry  each  two  pairs  of  legs,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  really 
double.  The  head  is  composed 
of  two  segments,  and  is  not  pro- 
vided with  jaw-feet.  The  antennas 
are  five -jointed,  bifid,  with  three 
long  multiarticulate  appendages. 

The  body  is  white  and  colour- 
less, and  there  are  no  tracheae,  so 
that  respiration  must  be  effected 
entirely  by  the  skin.  Pauropus  is 
found  amongst  decaying  leaves  in  F;g.  m.— Pauropus  Huxleyi,  view- 
damp  situations,  and  species  have  ed  from  above,  and  enlarpd  fifty 

been  described  both  from  Britain  bock.) 
and  America.  It  is  separated  from 

the  Chilopoda  by  its  small  number  of  legs,  the  absence  of  foot- 
jaws,  and  the  composition  of  the  antennae  out  of  no  more  than 
five  joints. 

Order  IV.  Onychophora  (Grube). — In  the  West  Indies, 
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South  Africa,  South  America,  and  New  Zealand  occur  exam- 
ples of  a peculiar  genus  of  animals,  which  has  been  named 
Peripatus , and  has  been  at  different  times  referred  to  the 
Errant  Annelides,  the  Leeches,  the  Scolecids,  or  the  Myrio- 
poda.  The  species  of  Peripatus  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits, 
living  in  moist  earth,  in  decayed  wood,  or  under  stones,  active 
by  night  only,  and  completely  worm  - like  in  form.  The 
cylindrical  body  (figs.  222,  A,  and  223)  is  annulated,  and 


Fig.  222. — A,  Peripatus  Edzuardsii,  magnified  two  diameters.  B,  Head,  viewed  from 
below,  enlarged  five  times.  C and  D,  A single  foot,  viewed  from  above  and  side- 
ways, enlarged.  (After  Grube.) 

provided  with  numerous  pairs  of  ambulatory  feet,  which  are 
jointed,  and  terminated  by  one  or  two  hooked  claws  (fig.  222, 
C and  D),  sometimes  with  a bunch  of  setae.  The  animal 
walks  like  a caterpillar,  by  means  of  its  feet,  and  rolls  up  like 
a Millepede  when  alarmed.  The  head  carries  a pair  of  an- 
tennae and  two  simple  eyes. 

The  mouth  in  Peripatus  (fig.  222,  B)  is  placed  below  the 
head,  and  is  furnished  with  a pair  of  horny  hooked  jaws. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  straight,  and  the  anus  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  body.  The  respiratory  system  consists  of  tracheae, 
which,  as  shown  by  Moseley,  exhibit  the  unique  feature  that 
their  external  openings  (the  “stigmata”)  are  irregularly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  The  arrangement 
of  the  nervous  system  is  equally  remarkable  in  the  fact  that 
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the  ventral  nerve-cords  do  not  coalesce,  but  remain  widely 
separate,  and  are  not  furnished  with  ganglia  corresponding 
with  the  successive  segments  of  the  body.  A third  remarkable 
structural  feature  is  the  presence  of  successive  pairs  of  organs, 
which  open  externally  at  the  bases  of  the  legs,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  body-cavity,  and  which  appears  to  correspond 
with  the  segmental  organs  of  the  Annelida.  The  sexes 


Fig.  223. — Onychophora.  Peripatus  ca/ensis.  (After  Moseley.) 


appear  to  be  .sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  united,  in  different 
species ; and  the  young  are  brought  forth  alive. 

In  many  respects  Peripatus  occupies  a position  intermediate 
between  the  Annelides  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  air-breathing 
Arthropods  on  the  other  hand.  Among  the  latter,  its  relation- 
ships appear  to  be  closest  with  the  Myriopods;  but  its  struc- 
tural peculiarities  are  so  many  and  so  remarkable,  that  it  is 
often  considered  as  the  representative  of  a distinct  class,  for 
which  the  name  of  Protracheata  has  been  proposed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


IN  SECT  A. 


GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  INSECTA. 


Class  IV.  Insecta. — The  Insecta  are  defined  as  Articulate 
animals  in  which  the  head , thorax , and  abdomen  are  distinct ; 
there  are  three  pairs  of  legs  borne  on  the  thorax ; the  abdomen 
is  destitute  of  legs  ; a single  pair  of  antennce  is  present ; mostly , 

there  are  two  pairs  of 
wings  on  the  thorax. 
Respiration  is  effected 
by  trachece. 

In  the  Insecta  the 
body  is  divided  into 
a variable  number 
of  definite  segments, 
or  somites,  some  of 
which  are  furnished 
with  jointed  append- 
ages, and  the  nervous 
and  circulatory  sys- 
tems are  constructed 
upon  essentially  the 
same  plan  as  in  the 
Crustacea , Arachnida, 
and  Myriopoda.  The 
head,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen are  distinct 
(figs.  224,  225),  and 
the  total  number  of 
somites  in  the  body 
f f . never  exceeds  twenty. 

Fig.  224. — Diagram  of  the  external  anatomy  of  an  Insect.  , ■' 

a Head  carrying  the  eyes  (o) and  antennae  (an)\ b First  Of  these,  five  Cer- 
segment  of  the  thorax,  with  the  first  pair  of  legs ; c f _:_i„  cl'v  ~r<-. 

Second  segment  of  the  thorax,  with  the  second  pair  of  fAimy,  U11U  SIX.  pro 
legs  and  the  first  pair  of  wings ; d Third  segment  of  the  bably  ” (according  tO 
thorax,  with  the  third  pair  of  legs  and  the  second  pair  J \ ? 

of  wings  ; e Abdomen,  without  limbs,  but  carrying  ter-  mOSt  aUtllOlltlCS,  IOUr 
minalappendagesconcernedinreproduction;./Femur;  Qlllv)  aC011StitUte  the 
t Tibia ; ta  Tarsus.  ' . 

head,  which  possesses 
a pair  of  antennae,  a pair  of  mandibles,  and  two  pairs  of  max- 
illae, the  hinder  pair  of  which  are  coalescent,  and  form  the 
‘ labium.’  Three,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  more,  somites 
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unite  and  become  specially  modified  to  form  the  thorax,  to 
which  the  three  pairs  of  locomotive  limbs,  characteristic  of  per- 
fect Insects,  are  attached.  Two  additional  pairs  of  locomotive 


Fig.  225.— A,  One  of  the  Dragon-flies  ( sEshna  grandis),  slightly  dissected  : h Head, 
carrying  the  eyes,  antenna;,  and  organs  of  the  mouth  ; t f t"  First,  second,  and  third 
segments  of  the  thorax  slightly  separated  from  one  another,  each  carrying  a pair  of 
legs,  and  the  two  last  carrying  each  a pair  of  wings  ; a Abdomen.  B,  Young  form, 
or  “larva,”  of  the  same.  _C,  Second  stage,  or  “pupa.”  D,  Head  of  a Dragon-fly 
{Libellula  deiressa),  showing  the  feelers  or  antennae  (««),  the  eyes  (e  e),  the  hinder 
pair  of  jaws  ( m ),  and  the  upper  lip  (_f). 


organs,  the  wings,  are  developed,  in  most  insects,  from  the 
tergal  walls  of  the  second  and  third  thoracic  somites.  No 
locomotive  limbs  are  ever  developed  from  the  abdomen  of 
the  adult  insect ; but  the  ventral  portions  of  the  abdominal 
somites,  from  the  eighth  backwards,  are  often  metamor- 
phosed into  apparatuses  ancillary  to  the  generative  function  ” 
(Huxley). 

The  integument  of  the  Insecta , in  the  mature  condition,  is 
more  or  less  hardened  by  the  deposition  of  chitine,  and  usually 
forms  a resisting  exoskeleton,  to  which  the  muscles  are  at- 
tached. The  four  segments  of  the  head  are  amalgamated 
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into  a single  piece,  which  bears  a pair  of  jointed  feelers  or 
antennae,  a pair  of  eyes,  usually  compound,  and  the  append- 
ages of  the  mouth.  The  segments  of  the  thorax  are  also 
amalgamated  into  a single  piece ; but  this,  nevertheless,  admits 
of  separation  into  its  constituent  three  somites  (figs.  224,  225)- 
These  are  termed  respectively,  from  before  backwards,  the 
“prothorax,”  “mesothorax,”  and  “metathorax,”  and  each  bears 
a pair  of  jointed  legs.  In  the  great  majority  of  Insects,  the 
dorsal  arches  of  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax  give  origin 
each  to  a pair  of  wings. 

Each  leg  consists  of  from  six  to  nine  joints  (see  fig.  228). 
The  first  of  these,  which  is  attached  to  the  sternal  surface  of 
the  thorax,  is  called  the  “ coxa,”  and  is  succeeded  by  a short 
joint,  termed  the  “trochanter.”  The  trochanter  is  followed  by 
a joint,  often  of  large  size,  called  the  “ femur,”  succeeded  by 
the  so-called  “tibia,”  and  this  has  articulated  to  it  the  “tarsus,” 
which  may  be  composed  of  from  one  to  five  joints. 

The  wings  of  Insects  are  expansions  of  the  sides  of  the 
meso-  and  meta-thorax,  these  expansions  being  supported  by 
slender  but  firm  tubes,  known  as  the  “ nervures.”  Each  nerv- 
ure  consists  of  a central  trachea  or  air-tube,  running  in  the 
centre  of  a larger  blood-tube ; so  that  the  wings  not  only  act 
as  organs  of  flight,  but  at  the  same  time  assist  in  the  process 
of  respiration.  Normally,  two  pairs  of  wings  are  present,  but 
one  or  other  may  be  wanting.  In  the  Coleoptera  (Beetles)  the 
anterior  pair  of  wings  become  hardened  by  the  deposition  of 
chitine,  so  as  to  form  two  protective  cases  for  the  hinder 
membranous  wings.  In  this  condition  the  anterior  wings  are 
known  as  the  “ elytra,”  or  “ wing-cases.”  In  some  of  the 
Herjiiptera  this  change  only  affects  the  inner  portions  of  the 
anterior  wings,  the  apices  of  which  remain  membranous,  and 
to  these  the  term  “hemelytra”  is  applied.  In  the  Diptera  the 
posterior  pair  of  wings  are  rudimentary,  and  are  converted 
into  two  capitate  filaments,  called  “halteres”  or  “balancers.” 
In  the  Strepsiptera  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  are  rudimentary, 
and  are  converted  into  twisted  filaments. 

The  typical  number  of  somites  in  the  abdomen  of  the  In- 
seda  is  ten  or  eleven,  and  this  number  can  sometimes  be 
recognised  in  the  Orthoptera  and  some  other  forms.  In  the 
Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  can 
be  recognised,  and  in  many  cases  even  fewer  can  be  made'  out. 
The  abdominal  somites  are  usually  more  or  less  freely  mov- 
able upon  one  another,  and  never  carry  locomotive  limbs. 
The  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is,  however,  commonly  fur- 
nished with  appendages,  which  are  connected  with  the  gen- 
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erative  function,  and  not  infrequently  serve  as  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons.  Of  this  nature  are  the  ovipositors  of 
Ichneumons  and  other  insects,  and  the  sting  of  Bees  and 
Wasps.  In  the  Earwig  ( Forficula ) these  caudal  appendages 
form  a pair  of  forceps ; whilst  in  many  insects  they  are  in  the 
form  of  bristles,  by  which  powerful  leaps  can  be  effected,  as  is 
seen  in  the  Spring-tails  ( Podurce ).  In  some  insects  (as  the  Mole- 
cricket  and  the  male  Cockroach),  one  of  the  hindmost  abdo- 
minal segments  carries  jointed  antenniform  appendages,  which, 
though  perhaps  partially  or  even  primarily  generative  in  func- 
tion, are  certainly  organs  of  sense,  being  connected  with  smell 
or  hearing. 

The  organs  of  the  mouth  in  Insects  are  collectively  termed 
the  “ trophi,”  or  “ instrumenta  cibaria.”  Two  principal  types 
require  consideration — namely,  the  masticatory  and  the  suc- 
torial— both  types  being  sometimes  modified,  and  occasionally 
combined. 

In  the  Masticatory  Insects,  such  as  the  Beetles  (fig.  226,  A), 


Fig.  226. — Organs  of  the  mouth  of  Insects,  enlarged,  (A)  of  a Beetle  (Carabus),  (B)  of 
the  small  Cabbage  White  Butterfly  ( Pontia  rapce)  ; (C)  of  the  Bed-bug  ( Cirncx  lectn- 
larius),  the  mandibles  and  maxillse  being  displaced  to  one  side.  I Labrum  ; m Man- 
dible ; mx  Maxilla ; mp  Maxillary  palpus  ; la  Labium  ; Ip  Labial  palpus  ; an  Base 
of  one  of  the  antennae.  (Fig.  B is  slightly  altered  from  Westwood.) 

the  trophi  consist  of  the  following  parts,  from  before  back- 
ward: 1.  An  upper  lip,  or  “labrum,”  attached  below  the 
front  of  the  head;  2.  A pair  of  biting-jaws,  or  “mandibles,” 
without  palps ; 3.  A pair  of  chewing-jaws,  or  “ maxillae,”  pro- 
vided with  one  or  more  pairs  of  “maxillary  palps,”  or  sensory 
and  tactile  filaments ; 4.  A lower  lip,  or  “ labium,”  composed 
of  a second  coalescent  pair  of  maxillae,  and  also  bearing  a 
pair  of  palpi,  the  “ labial  palps.”  The  primitive  form  of  the 
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labium — that,  namely,  of  a second  pair  of  maxillae — is  more  or 
less  perfectly  retained  by  the  Orthoptera  and  some  of  the 
Neuroptera.  The  lower  or  basal  portion  of  the  labium  is 
called  the  “mentum,”  or  chin,  whilst  the  upper  portion  is 
more  flexible,  and  is  termed  the  “ ligula.”  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  ligula  is  often  developed  into  a kind  of  tongue, 
which  is  very  distinct  in  some  Insects  (as  in  Bees),  and  is 
termed  the  “lingua,”  while  its  lateral  portions  may  be  developed 
as  special  organs  termed  “ paraglossae.” 

In  the  typical  suctorial  mouth,  as  seen  in  the  Butterflies 
(fig.  226,  B),  the  following  is  the  arrangement  of  parts:  The 
labrum  and  the  mandibles  are  now  quite  rudimentary,  and 
the  first  pair  of  maxillae  is  greatly  elongated,  each  maxilla  form- 
ing a half-tube.  The  maxillae  adhere  together  by  their  inner 
surfaces,  and  thus  form  a spiral  “trunk,”  or  “antlia”  (inap- 
propriately called  the  “proboscis”)  by  which  the  juices  of 
flowers  are  sucked  up.  To  the  base  of  the  trunk  are  attached 
the  maxillary  palpi,  which  are  extremely  small.  Behind  the 
trunk  is  a small  labium,  composed  of  the  united  second  pair 
of  maxillae.  The  “labial  palpi”  are  greatly  developed,  and 
form  two  hairy  cushions,  between  which  the  trunk  is  coiled  up 
when  not  in  use. 

In  the  Bee  there  exists  an  intermediate  condition  of  parts, 
the  mouth  being  fitted  partly  for  biting,  and  partly  for  suction. 
The  labrum  and  mandibles  are  well  developed,  and  retain 
their  usual  form.  The  maxillae  and  the  labium  are  greatly 
elongated ; the  former  being  apposed  to  the  lengthened  tongue 
in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a tubular  trunk,  which  cannot  be 
rolled  up,  as  in  the  Butterflies,  but  is  capable  of  efficient  suc- 
tion. The  labial  palpi  are  also  greatly  elongated. 

In  the  Haniptera , the  “ trophi  ” consist  of  four  lancet-shaped 
needles,  which  are  the  modified  mandibles  and  maxillae,  en- 
closed in  a tubular  sheath  formed  by  the  elongated  labium 
(fig.  226,  C).  Lastly,  in  the  Diptera — as  in  the  common 
House-fly— there  is  an  elongated  labium,  which  is  channelled 
on  its  upper  surface  for  the  reception  of  the  mandibles  and 
maxillae,  these  being  modified  into  bristles  or  lancets. 

The  mouth  in  Insects  opens  into  a gullet  (fig.  227,  a),  to 
which  is  appended  a pair  (or  two  pairs)  of  salivary  glands, 
furnished  often  with  a capacious  “ salivary  receptacle  ” on  each 
side.  The  hinder  portion  of  the  oesophagus  is  dilated  into  a 
membranous  sac  or  “crop”  (fig.  227,  b),  often  of  great  size. 
From  the  crop  the  food  passes  into  a muscular  division  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  known  as  the  “gizzard”  or  “proventricle.” 
The  gizzard  is  adapted  for  crushing,  plates  or  teeth  of  chitine 
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being  developed  in  its  walls.  It  is  succeeded  by  a longer  division 
of  the  stomach,  the  lining  of  which  is  glandular,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  “ chylific  stomach,”  or  “ ventriculus  chylopoieticus  ” 
(fig.  227,  d).  Digestion  is  car- 
ried on  here,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  chylific  stomach  is 
sometimes  furnished  with  a cir- 
cle of  blind  tubes,  which  appear 
to  represent  a liver.  From  the 
chylific  stomach  proceeds  an 
intestine  of  variable  length, 
which  terminates  in  a dilated 
“ cloaca  ” (fig.  227,  g).  Behind 
the  chylific  stomach  is  a variable 
number  of  csecal  convoluted 
tubes  (fig.  227,  e)  which  open 
into  the  commencement  of  the 
intestine,  and  which  are  known 
as  the  “ Malpighian  tubes.” 

There  are  usually  four  or  six 
Malpighian  vessels,  and  their 
function  is  undoubtedly  excre- 
tory, so  that  they  correspond 
with  the  kidneys  of  the  higher 
animals.  The  “ silk  - glands,” 
which  are  present  in  the  larvae 
of  Insects,  are  large  tubular 
organs  contained  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  they  may  be  regard- 
ed as  modified  salivary  glands. 

They  open  by  a projecting  tub- 
ular aperture  (the  “ spinneret  ”) 
placed  upon  the  labium.  Rarely 
(in  Myrmeleo ) there  are  silk- 

glands  opening  in  the  abdomin-  Fig  227._Alimentary  canal  of  a Beetle 
al  region.  There  are  no  absorb-  - - 

ent  vessels,  and  the  products 
of  digestion  simply  transude 
through  the  walls  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  into  the  sinuses 
or  irregular  cavities  which  exist  between  the  abdominal  organs. 
The  apparatus  of  digestion  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  above  in  any  of  the  Insects ; but  the  alimentary  canal 
is,  generally  speaking,  considerably  lengthened  in  the  herbivor- 
ous species. 


( Carabus  auratus).  a CEsophagus  ; b 
Crop ; c Gizzard  ; d Wide  portion  of 
chylific  stomach  ; d'  Narrow  portion  of 
the  chylific  stomach  ; c Malpighian 
tubes  ; / Intestine ; g Cloaca  ; h Anal 
glands.  (After  Dufour.) 
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There  is  no  absolutely  definite  course  of  the  circulation  in 
the  Insects.  The  propulsive  organ  of  the  circulation  is  a long 
contractile  cavity,  situated  dorsally  and  termed  the  “dorsal 
vessel”  (fig.  228,  h).  This  is  composed  of  a number  of  sacs 


Fig.  228. — Ideal  transverse  section  of  an  Insect,  h Dorsal  vessel  ; i Intestine  ; n Ven- 
tral nerve-cord  ; tt  Stigmata,  leading  into  the  branched  tracheal  tubes;  7020  Wings; 
a Coxa  of  one  leg  ; b Trochanter ; c Femur  ; d Tibia ; e Tarsus.  (After  Packard.) 


(ordinarily  eight),  opening  into  one  another  by  valvular  aper- 
tures, which  allow  of  a current  in  one  direction  only — viz., 
towards  the  head.  The  blood  is  collected  from  the  irregular 
venous  sinuses  which  are  formed  by  the  lacunae  and  interstices 
between  the  tissues,  and  enters  the  dorsal  vessel  from  behind, 
and  by  lateral  valvular  openings ; it  is  then  driven  forwards, 
and  is  expelled  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body.  The 
blood  of  the  Ifisecta  is  corpusculated,  and  usually  colourless. 
Whilst  the  general  belief  is  that  there  is  no  regular  system  of 
blood-vessels  (arteries  and  veins),  and  that  the  blood  simply 
circulates  through  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  some  observers 
affirm  the  partial  existence  of  true  vessels,  and  others  maintain 
that  the  blood  circulates  in  the  spaces  between  the  tracheae 
and  their  enveloping  sheaths,  which  thus  become  converted 
into  blood-vessels. 

Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  “tracheae,”  or  branched 
tubes,  which  commence  at  the  surface  of  the  body  by  lateral 
apertures,  called  “ stigmata,”  or  “ spiracles,”  and  ramify  through 
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every  part  of  the  animal.  In  structure  the  tracheae  are  mem- 
branous, but  their  walls  are  strengthened  by  a chitinous  fila- 
ment, which  is  rolled  up  into  a continuous  spiral  coil.  In 
many  cases  the  tracheae  are  connected  with  membranous  dila- 
tations or  “tracheal  vesicles,”  which  are  distributed  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  and  serve  as  air-receptacles.  The  walls 
of  these  tracheal  vesicles  are  not  supported  by  an  internal 
coiled  fibre.  The  renovation  of  the  air  in  the  tracheal  system 
is  effected  by  the  movements  of  the  abdominal  segments.  The 
wings,  also,  whilst  acting  as  organs  of  locomotion,  doubtless 
subserve  respiration,  the  nervines  being  hollow  tubes  filled 
with  blood  and  enclosing  tracheae.  In  the  aquatic  larvae  of 
such  insects  as  the  May-flies  and  Caddis-flies,  the  body  is 
furnished  with  variously-shaped  lateral  outgrowths,  which  are 
richly  supplied  with  tracheae,  and  are  known  as  “tracheal 
gills”;  and  it  is  by  these  organs  that  respiration  is  carried  on. 
In  many  of  the  Dragon-flies  the  walls  of  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  intestine  are  supplied  with  tracheae,  and  water  is  pumped 
in  and  out  of  the  rectum,  the  function  of  respiration  being  thus 
discharged.  With  very  rare  exceptions  (e.g.,  in  the  Orthop- 
terous genus  Pleronarcys),  the  tracheal  gills  are  purely  larval 
structures,  and  disappear  when  maturity  is  attained. 

The  so-called  “fat  body”  of  Insects  is  an  accumulation  of 
fatty  matter  in  lobulated  masses,  which  lie  between  the  body- 
’ wall  and  the  viscera,  and  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  latter. 
The  fat  body  is  especially  developed  in  the  larva  towards  the 
full  period  of  its  growth,  and  is  used  by  the  insect  as  a store 
of  nutriment  in  its  pupal  stage,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
reproductive  organs. 

The  nervous  system  in  Insects,  though  often  concentrated 
into  special  masses,  consists  essentially  of  a chain  of  ganglia, 
placed  ventrally,  and  united  together  by  a series  of  double 
cords  or  commissures.  The  cephalic  or  “ prae-cesophageal  ” 
ganglia  are  of  large  size,  and  distribute  filaments  to  the  eyes 
and  antennae.  The  first  post-oesophageal  ganglia  are  united  to 
the  preceding  by  cords  which  form  a collar  round  the  gullet, 
and  they  supply  the  nerves  to  the  mouth,  whilst  the  next  three 
ganglia  furnish  the  nerves  to  the  legs  and  wings.  In  larvae, 
thirteen  pairs  of  ganglia  may  often  be  recognised.  In  the 
adults,  however,  of  the  higher  groups  of  Insects  (such  as  the 
Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Diptera , and  Lepidoptera ),  the  thoracic 
ganglia  coalesce  into  a single  mass,  while  the  abdominal  ganglia 
may  be  similarly  fused  with  one  another. 

The  organs  of  sense  are  the  eyes  and  antennae.  The  eyes 
in  Insects  are  usually  “ compound,”  and  are  composed  of  a 
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number  of  hexagonal  lenses,  united  together,  and  each  sup- 
plied with  a separate  nervous  filament.  Besides  these,  simple 
eyes— “ ocelli,”  or  “ stemmata,”— are  often  present,  or,  in  rare 
cases,  may  be  the  sole  organs  of  vision.  In  structure  these 
resemble  the  single  elements  of  the  compound  eyes.  In  a 
few  cases  the  eyes  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  stalks 
or  peduncles,  but  in  no  case  are  these  peduncles  movably 
articulated  to  the  head,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Podophthalmous 
Crustaceans.  The  antennae  are  movable,  jointed  filaments, 
attached  usually  close  to  the  eyes,  and  varying  much  in  shape 
in  different  Insects.  They  doubtless  discharge  the  functions 
of  tactile  organs,  but  are  probably  the  organ  of  other  more 
recondite  senses  in  addition. 

The  sexes  of  Insects  are  in  different  individuals,  and  the 
males  and  females  often  exhibit  markedly  different  characters. 
The  generative  organs  of  the  female  consist  of  two  ovaries, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a greater  or  less  number  of 
ovarian  tubes.  Each  ovary  possesses  a Fallopian  tube,  and 
the  two  Fallopian  tubes  open  into  a common  oviduct,  which 
in  turn  opens  by  the  intervention  of  a short  vagina  on  the 
surface.  Appended  to  the  oviduct  are  tubular  glands  (“col- 
leterial  glands”),  the  glutinous  secretion  of  which  invests  the 
eggs  in  their  passage  outwards,  often  uniting  them  into  chains 
or  masses,  or  serving  to  cement  them  to  foreign  bodies.  Ap- 
pended also  to  the  oviduct  there  is  usually  a vesicular  recep- 
tacle (the  “ spermatheca  ”),  the  function  of  which  is  to  store  up 
the  semen  of  the  male  at  the  time  of  impregnation,  so  that  the 
female  can  thereafter  continue  to  impregnate  the  successively 
produced  ova  for  a longer  or  shorter  period.  The  male  organs 
consist  of  a pair  of  testes  with  vasa  deferentia,  opening  into  a 
common  ejaculatory  duct,  the  termination  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a copulatory  organ.  There  are  also  usually  accessory 
glands,  the  function  of  which  is  to  form  the  spermatozoa  into 
packages  or  “ spermatophores.” 

Though  hermaphroditism  does  not  occur  among  Insects 
(except  as  an  abnormality),  the  generative  organs  are  not 
invariably  developed,  or  may  be  incompletely  developed,  in 
some  individuals.  Thus  among  Social  Insects,  the  com- 
munity not  only  consists  of  males  and  females,  but  also  of 
“ neuters,”  or  individuals  in  which  the  reproductive  organs 
are  incomplete.  In  Bees,  Wasps,  &c.,  the  “neuters”  are 
simply  imperfectly  developed  females,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
White  Ants  they  are  of  no  fully  developed  sex. 

While  sexual  reproduction  is  the  rule  among  Insects,  non- 
sexual  reproduction  also  takes  place  occasionally.  The  par- 
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thenogenetic  reproduction  of  the  Honey-bee  and  of  Aphides  has 
been  previously  alluded  to.  (See  Introduction.)  There  are  also 
cases  in  which  the  larval  insect  has  the  power  of  reproducing 
itself,  while  its  reproductive  organs  are  still  undifferentiated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  young  insect  is  very  different  in 
external  characters  from  the  adult,  and  it  requires  to  pass 
through  a series  of  changes,  which  constitute  the  “ metamor- 
phosis,” before  attaining  maturity.  In  some  Insects,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  no  metamorphosis,  and  in  some  the 
changes  which  take  place  are  not  so  striking  or  so  complete 
as  in  others.  By  the  absence  of  metamorphosis,  or  by  the 
degree  of  its  completeness  when  present,  Insects  are  divided 
into  sections,  called  respectively  Ametabola , Hemimetabola, 
and  Holometabola,  which,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  a very  high 
scientific  value,  are  nevertheless  very  convenient  in  practice. 

Section  x.  Ametabolic  Insects.— These  pass  through  no  meta- 
morphosis, and  also,  in  the  mature  condition,  are  destitute  of 
wings.  The  young  of  these  insects  (Altera)  on  escaping  from 
the  ovum  resemble  their  parents  in  all  respects  except  in  size ; 
and  though  they  change 
their  skins  frequently, 
they  undergo  little  al- 
teration before  reach- 
ing the  perfect  condi- 
tion, except  that  they 
grow  larger. 

Section  2.  Hemimeta- 
bolic  Insects.  — In  the 
insects  belonging  to 
this  section  there  is  a 
metamorphosis  consist- 
ing of  three  stages. 

The  young  on  escap- 
ing from  the  ovum  is 
termed  the  “ larva  ” : 
when  it  reaches  its 

second  stage  it  is  call-  F;g.  229. — Different  stages  in  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
prl  t-Lo  “ nnm  ” nr  Grasshopper.  A,  Larva;  B,  Pupa,  with  the  rudi- 

eci  tne  pupa,  or  mentary"ings  ; C,  Adult  or  imago,  with  the  fully- 

“nymph  , and  in  its  developed  wings. 

third  stage,  as  a per- 
fect insect  it  is  called  the  “ imago.”  In  the  Hemimetabola,  the 
“ larva,”  though  of  course  much  smaller  than  the  adult,  or 
“ imago,”  differs  from  it  in  little  else  except  in  the  absence 
of  wings.  It  is  active  and  locomotive,  and  is  generally  very 
like  the  adult  in  external  appearance  (fig.  229,  A).  The 
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“ pupa,”  again,  is  a little  larger  than  the  larva,  but  really 
differs  from  it  in  little  else  than  in  the  fact  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings  have  now  appeared,  in  the  form  of  lobes 
enclosed  in  cases.  The  “ pupa  ” is  still  active  and  loco- 
motive, and  the  term  “ nymph  ” is  usually  applied  to  it.  The 
pupa  is  converted  into  the  perfect  insect,  or  “ imago,”  by  the 
liberation  of  the  wings  and  the  development  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs.  From  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
difference  between  these  three  stages,  and  from  the  active 
condition  of  the  pupa,  this  kind  of  metamorphosis  is  said  to 
be  “ incomplete.” 

In  some  members  of  this  section,  however — such  as  the 
Dragon-flies — the  larva  and  pupa  are  aquatic,  whereas  the 
imago  leads  an  aerial  life.  In  these  cases  (fig.  225)  there  is 
necessarily  a considerable  difference  between  the  larva  and  the 
adult ; .but  the  larva  and  pupa  are  closely  alike,  and  the  latter 
is  active. 

Section  3.  Holometabolic  Insects. — These  — comprising  the 
Butterflies,  Moths,  Beetles,  &c. — pass  through  three  stages 
which  differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  appearance,  the 
metamorphosis,  therefore,  being  said  to  be  “ complete.”  In 
these  insects  (fig.  230)  the  “larva”  is  vermiform,  segmented, 
and  usually  provided  with  locomotive  feet,  which  do  not 
correspond  with  those  of  the  adult,  though  these  latter  are 
usually  present  as  well.  In  other  cases  the  larva  is  destitute 
of  legs,  or  is  “apodal.”  The  larva  is  also  provided  with 
masticatory  organs,  and  usually  eats  voraciously.  In  this 
stage  of  the  metamorphosis  the  larvae  constitute  what  are 
usually  called  “caterpillars”  and  “grubs.”  Having  remained 
in  this  condition  for  a longer  or  shorter  length  of  time,  and 
having  undergone  repeated  changes  of  skin,  or  “moults,” 
necessitated  by  its  rapid  growth,  the  larva  passes  into  the 
second  stage,  and  becomes  a “pupa.”  The  insect  is  now 
perfectly  quiescent,  unless  touched  or  otherwise  irritated,  is 
incapable  of  changing  its  place,  and  is  often  attached  to  some 
foreign  object.  This  constitutes  what— in  the  case  of  the 
Lepidoptera— is  generally  known  as  the  “chrysalis,”  or  “aurelia” 
(fig.  230).  The  body  of  the  pupa  is  usually  covered  by  a 
chitinous  pellicle,  which  closely  invests  the  animal.  In  some 
cases  (e.g.,  in  many  Dipterous  insects)  no  traces  of  the  future 
insect  can  be  detected  in  the  pupa  by  external  inspection  ; 
but  in  the  Lepidoptera  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  distinctly 
recognisable  in  the  pupae ; whilst  in  others  (e.g.,  Hymenoptera ) 
the  parts  of  the  pupa  are  merely  covered  by  a membrane,  and 
me  quite  distinct.  In  some  cases  the  pupa  is  further  pro- 
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tected  within  the  dried  skin  of  the  larva ; and  in  other  cases 
the  larva — immediately  before  entering  upon  the  pupa-stage 
— spins,  by  means  of  special  organs  for  the  purpose,  a pro- 
tective case,  which  surrounds  the  chrysalis,  and  is  termed  the 
“ cocoon.” 


Fig.  230. — Metamorphosis  of  the  Swallow-tail  Butterfly  (Papilio  machaon).  A,  Larva; 
B,  Pupa  or  chrysalis ; C,  Imago. 


Having  remained  for  a variable  time  in  the  quiescent  pupa- 
stage,  and  having  undergone  the  necessary  development,  the 
insect  now  frees  itself  from  the  envelope  which  obscured  it, 
and  appears  as  the  perfect  adult,  or  “ imago,”  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  wings. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space , it  is  impossible  to  say 
much,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Insects  have  a cosmopolitan 
range,  and  there  are  but  few  situations  in  nature  in  which  they 
may  not  be  found. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  Insects,  during  their  adult  con- 
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dition,  are  terrestrial  or  aerial  in  their  habits,  but  in  many 
cases,  even  among  these,  the  larvae  are  aquatic.  Many  other  in- 
sects live  habitually  during  all  stages  of  their  existence  in  fresh 
water.  A few  insects  inhabit  salt  water  (either  the  sea  itself 
or  inland  salt  waters)  during  the  whole  or  a portion  of  their 
existence.  (This  is  the  case  with  two  or  three  Beetles  of  the 
families  Hydrophilidee  and  Dytiscidce , some  Hemipterous  In- 
sects, and  the  larva  of  various  Diptera.)  Lastly,  many  insects 
live  parasitically  upon  the  bodies  of  Birds  or  Mammals,  or 
upon  other  Insects,  while  many  others  are  parasitic  upon 
plants. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  earliest  known 
remains  of  insects  occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  a com- 
paratively considerable  number  of  fossil  Insects  are  known 
from  the  succeeding  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations. 
All  the  known  Palaeozoic  Insects,  so  far  as  completely  investi- 
gated, belong  to  an  extinct  division  of  Insects  for  which  the 
name  of  Palaeodictyoptera  has  been  proposed,  and  which  con- 
tains forms  representative  of  the  existing  orders  of  the  Orthop- 
tera,  Hemiptera,  Neuroptera , and  Coleoptera.  All  the  recent 
orders  just  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  the  orders  of  the 
Diptera  and  Lepidoptera , are,  however,  represented  in  rocks 
of  Mesozoic  age. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DIVISIONS  OF  IN  SECT  A. 

The  class  Insecta  includes  such  an  enormous  number  of 
species,  genera,  and  families,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
treat  of  these  satisfactorily  otherwise  than  in  a treatise  especi- 
ally devoted  to  entomology.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
simply  the  differential  characters  of  the  different  orders,  draw- 
ing attention  occasionally  to  any  of  the  more  important  points 
in  connection  with  any  given  family. 

As  already  said,  the  Lisccta  are  divided  into  three  divisions, 
termed  Ametabola , Hemimetabola , and  Holometabola,  according 
as  they  attain  the  adult  condition  without  passing  through  a 
metamorphosis,  or  have  an  incomplete  or  complete  metamor- 
phosis. The  Insects  which  come  under  the  first  head  (viz., 
Ametabola)  are  not  furnished  with  wings  in  the  adult  condition^ 
and  the  four  orders  which  compose  this  section  are  commonly 
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grouped  together  under  the  name  Aptera.  By  some,  however, 
this  division  is  entirely  rejected,  and  the  orders  in  question 
are  placed  amongst  the  Hemimetabola , or  even  grouped  with 
the  Myriopoda.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the  orders  of  the 
so-called  Apterous  Insects  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  scientific 
divisions.  It  is,  however,  a matter  of  convenience  to  retain 
them  in  a separate  form,  as  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
certain  how  they  may  most  naturally  be  distributed  amongst 
the  higher  orders. 

Sub-class  I.  Ametabola.  — Young  not  passing  through  a 
metamorphosis , and  differing  from  the  adult  chiefly  in  size. 
Imago  destitute  of  wings ; eyes  simple , sometimes  wanting. 

Order  I.  Anoplura. — Minute  Aptera , in  which  the  mouth 
is  formed  for  suction , and  there  are  two  simple  eyes. 

This  order  comprises  insects  which  are  commonly  parasitic 
upon  man  and  other  animals,  and  are  known  as  Lice  ( Pedi - 


Fig.  231.— Morphology  of  Aptera.  A,  Pediculus  capitis ; B,  Docophorus  haniatus, 
one  of  the  Bird-lice  ; C,  Campodea;  D,  Dcgeeria,  one  of  the  Podurtdce , E .Scale 
of  a Podurid,  as  seen  under  the  microscope  ; F,  Degecria  purpin ascens.  All  the 
figures  are  greatly  enlarged.  (After  Packard  and  Gervais.) 


culidce).  The  common  Louse  (fig.  231,  A)  is  furnished  with  a 
simple  eye,  or  ocellus,  on  each  side  of  a distinctly  differen- 
tiated head,  the  under  surface  of  which  bears  a suctorial 
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mouth.  There  is  little  distinction  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  but  the  segments  of  the  former  carry  three  pairs 
of  legs.  The  legs  are  short,  with  short  claws  or  with  two 
opposing  hooks,  affording  a very  firm  hold.  The  body  is 
flattened  and  nearly  transparent,  distinctly  segmented,  and 
showing  the  stigmata  very  plainly.  The  young  pass  through 
no  metamorphosis,  and  their  multiplication  is  extremely  rapid. 
Many  Mammals  are  infested  by  Lice,  the  same  animal  often 
being  subject  to  the  attacks  of  more  than  one  species  of 
Louse.  Three  species  commonly  attack  man — viz.,  Pediculus 
capitis , P.  vesti?nenti,  and  Phthirius  pubis  ; and  a fourth  species 
(. Pediculus  tabescentium)  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  loathsome  disease  known  as  Phthiriasis. 

The  Lice  are  now  very  commonly  associated  with  the 
Hemiptera , of  which  they  are  regarded  as  constituting  a 
degraded  and  aberrant  group. 

Order  II.  Mallophaga.—  Minute  Aptera,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  formed  for  biting , and  is  furnished  with  mandibles 
and  maxillce. 

The  members  of  this  order  (fig.  231,  B)  are  commonly  known 
as  “Bird-lice,”  being  parasitic,  sometimes  upon  Mammals,  but 
mostly  upon  Birds.  They  strongly  resemble  the  Pediculi,  but 
the  mouth  is  formed  for  biting,  to  suit  their  mode  of  life — 
since  they  do  not  live  upon  the  juices  of  their  hosts,  but  upon 
the  more  delicate  tegumentary  appendages.  Of  the  forms 
which  infest  Mammals,  one  of  the  most  familiar  is  the  Louse  of 
the  Dog  ( Trichodectes  latus).  They  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
constituting  a degraded  group  of  the  Hemiptera. 

Order  III.  Collembola. — Minute  Aptera , with  a semi- 
masticatory  or  suctorial  mouth  ; the  first  abdominal  segment  fur- 
nished with  a ventral  tube  or  suctorial  organ  ; the  last  abdomitial 
segment  but  one  with  appendages  for  leaping. 

This  order  has  been  established  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  for 
the  reception  of  a number  of  Insects  generally  known  as 
“Spring-tails.”  Their  scientific  name  is  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  they  attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies  by  a double 
ventral  suctorial  tube,  which  secretes  a viscous  fluid ; whilst 
their  popular  name  refers  to  their  possessing  saltatory  append- 
ages attached  to  the  last  abdominal  segment  but  one.  These 
appendages  (fig.  231,  D and  F)  consist  of  a long  forked  pro- 
cess which  is  generally  bent  along  the  under  surface  of  the 
body.  When  released,  the  sudden  extension  of  the  elastic 
process  throws  the  insect  into  the  air.  The  body  is  covered 
either  with  hairs  or  scales,  and  the  latter  exhibit  under  the 
microscope  very  elaborate  and  beautiful  markings  (fig.  231,  E). 
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i hey  are  generally  to  be  found  in  moist  dark  places  in  gardens, 
or  on  the  surface  of  pools,  and  the  commonest  genera  are 
Podura,  Smynihurus , and  Degeeria. 

Order  IV.  Thysanura. — Minute  Aptera , with  a mastica- 
tory mouth  ; the  end  of  the  abdomen  furnished  with  long  bristle- 
like  terminal  appendages,  used  in  locomotion. 

The  insects  of  this  order  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the 
preceding,  but  the  long  anal  bristles  do  not  usually  form  a 
“spring”;  and  the  mouth  is  distinctly  masticatory.  In  the 
genus  Machilis  a “spring”  is  present,  resembling  that  of  the 
Podurce.  The  two  principal  genera  are  Lepisma  and  Campodea 
(fig.  231,  C),  both  of  which  live  generally  under  stones  or  in 
dark  situations.  The  body  is  hairy,  or  clothed  with  metallic 
scales ; these  latter  organs  being  in  Lepisma  so  delicately 
marked  that  they  are  commonly  used  as  test-objects  for  the 
microscope. 

According  to  Packard,  the  Thysanura  and  Collembola  are 
to  be  regarded  as  degraded  groups  of  Neuroptera , the  former 
having  also  affinities  with  the  Myriopoda.  According  to  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Campodea  may  be  regarded  as  a modern  rep- 
resentative of  a group  of  ancient  type-forms,  from  which  the 
higher  Insects  originally  took  their  rise. 

Sub-class  II.  Hemimetabola. — Metamorphosis  incomplete ; 
the  larva  differing  from  the  imago  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  wings, 
and  in  size  ; pupa  usually  active,  or,  if  quiescent,  capable  of  move- 
ment.* 

Order  V.  Rhynchota  ( Hemiptera ). — Mouth  suctorial,  beak- 
shaped, consisting  of  a jointed  rostrum,  composed  of  the  elongated 
labium  and  labial  palpi,  which  together  form  a jointed,  tubular 
sheath  for  the  bristle-shaped,  styliform  mandibles  and  maxillce. 
Eyes  compound,  usually  with  ocelli  as  well.  Tivo  pairs  of  wings 
in  most ; sometimes  wanting.  Pupa  generally  active. 

The  Hemiptera  live  upon  the  juices  of  plants  or  animals, 
which  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  by  means  of  the  suctorial 
rostrum. 

The  order  is  divided  into  the  following  three  sub-orders  : — 

Sub-order  a.  Homoptera.  — The  anterior  pair  of  wings  of 
the  same  texture  throughout  (membranous);  the  mouth 

* The  males  of  the  Coccidce,  amongst  the  Rhynchota,  undergo  a complete 
metamorphosis.  In  certain  of  the  Rhynchota  and  Orthoptera  the  adult  is 
apterous,  and  in  these  cases  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  metamorphosis, 
since  the  larvae  differ  from  the  adult  only  in  size,  in  having  fewer  joints  to 
the  antennae,  and  in  having  a smaller  number  of  facets  in  each  of  the  com- 
pound eyes.  The  typical  Neuroptera,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  through  a 
complete  metamorphosis. 
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turned  backwards,  so  that  the  beak  springs  fiom  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  wings  fold  over  one  another 
when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  There  are  ocelli  between  the 


Fig.  233. — Rhynchota.  A,  Peiitatoma  rutilans,  with  the  wings  closed.  B,  Rhaphi- 
gaster  incamatus,  with  the  wings  expanded  in  flight  : a,  Anterior  wing  (hemely- 
tron),  with  its  basal  portion  hardened  by  chitine  ; b,  Posterior  membranous  wing. 


compound  eyes,  and  the  antennae  are  small  and  composed 
of  few  joints.  The  females  often  have  an  ovipositor  of 
three  toothed  blades.  In  this  section  are  the  Aphides, 
the  Scale  Insects  ( Coccidce ),  the  Cicadas,  the  Lantern- 
flies  ( Fulgora ),  &c. 

As  typical  examples  of  the  Homoptera  may  be  taken  the 
Cicadas  (fig.  234,  C),  the  males  of  which  are  well  known  for 
their  power  of  emitting  a musical  note  or  chirp.  The  Plant- 
lice  or  Aphides  (fig.  232)  live  upon  the  juices  of  plants,  an 
enormous  number  of  species  being  known.  They  may  possess 
two  pairs  of  membranous  wings,  or  none,  and  they  give  birth 
to  innumerable  young  in  the  summer  months  by  a process 
of  parthenogenesis.  The  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen  usually 
carries  two  tubular  organs  or  “cornicles”  (fig.  232),  from 
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which  a sweet  fluid  (“honey-dew”)  is  excreted.  The  singu- 
lar Scale-insects  (Coccidce)  have  the  males  winged,  whilst  the 
females  are  deformed,  often  scale-like,  and  devoid  of  wings. 
The  dried  female  of  the  Cochineal  Insect  ( Coccus  cacti ) con- 
stitutes the  cochineal  of  commerce,  and  the  Coccus  lacca  yields 
lac-dye,  while  shell-lac  is  the  resinous  exudation  which  flows 
from  the  punctures  which  the  insect  makes  in  trees. 

Sub-order  b.  Heteroptera. — Anterior  wings  membranous  near 
their  apices,  but  chitinous  towards  the  base  (hemelytra) ; 
the  rostrum  springing  from  the  front  of  the  head.  The 
inner  margins  of  the  wings  are  straight  or  contiguous. 
The  antennae  are  moderate  in  size,  and  usually  composed 
of  a few  large  joints. 

Of  the  external  characters  of  the  Heteropterous  Rhynchota  or 
“ Bugs,”  the  most  marked  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  anterior 
wings.  These,  namely,  are  in  the  form  of  “hemelytra”  (fig. 
233,  a),  having  their  bases  chitinous,  and  their  apices  mem- 
branous. It  was  from  this  character  that  the  name  of  Hemip- 
tera  has  been  so  often  given  to  the  entire  order  of  the 
Rhynchota ; the  name  being,  however,  inappropriate,  as  the 
anterior  wings  are  membranous  in  the  insects  belonging  to  the 
preceding  section  of  the  order. 

The  Heteroptera  are  divided  into  the  two  tribes  of  the 
Hydrocorisce  (Water-bugs),  and  Geocorisce  (Land-bugs),  accord- 


ing as  they  are  aquatic  or  mainly  terrestrial  in  their  habits. 
Of  the  former,  familiar  examples  are  the  boat-flies  ( Notonecta ), 
and  the  Water-scorpions  (JVepa,  fig.  234,  B).  Of  the  latter 
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group,  the  most  typical  examples  are  the  Forest-bugs  and 
Field-bugs,  such  as  Pentatoma  (fig.  233,  A).  Another  familiar 
type  is  the  Bed-bug  ( Cimex  leciulanus ),  in  which  the  hind- 
wings  are  absent,  and  the  hemelytra  are  rudimentary. 

Sub-order  c.  Thysanopiera.  — Mouth  with  mandibles  and 
maxillae,  furnished  with  palpi.  The  wings  with  few  or  no 
nervures,  fringed.  In  this  sub-order  are  only  the  little 
insects  which  form  the  genus  Thrips  (fig.  234,  A),  and 
some  allied  forms.  They  live  upon  plants,  and  differ 
from  the  typical  Rhynchota  both  in  the  structure  of  the 
wings,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  beak-like  rostrum  really 
contains  palpate  mandibles  and  maxillae.  The  insects 
forming  this  little  group  are  often  included  in  the  Orthop- 
tera,  with  which  they  are  in  various  respects  allied. 

Order  VI.  Orthoptera. — Mouth  masticatory;  wings 
four,  sometimes  wanting ; the  anterior  pair  mostly  smaller  than 
the  posterior , semi-coriaceous  or  leathery , usually  with  numerous 
nervures,  the  interspaces  between  which  are  filled  with  many 
transverse  reticulations ; sometimes  overlapping  horizontally 
(Cockroach),  sometimes  meeting  like  the  roof  of  a house 
(Grasshoppers).  Posterior  wings  usually  havitig  their  front 
portion  of  a different  texture  from  their  hinder  portion , this  latter 
being  almost  always  more  transparent,  and  when  not  in  use 
folded  longitudinally  like  a fan.  Posterior  wings  often  wanting 
in  the  females  of  the  Blattidce.  Antennae  usually  filiform. 


Fig.  235.— Orthoptera.  The  Common  Cockroach  {Periplaneta  orientalis), 
male  and  female. 


Metamorphosis  incomplete.  (Sometimes,  however,  the  adult  is 
apterous,  when  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago.) 

This  order  includes  a number  of  well-known  insects,  most 
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of  which  are  vegetable-feeders.  Some  of  the  Orthoptera,  such 
as  the  Cockroaches  ( Blattidce , fig.  235)  have  slender  legs,  and 
are  adapted  for  running  (cursorial).  Others  are  suited  for 
walking,  and  are  said  to  be  gressorial.  Amongst  these  are  the 
Mantides,  with  their  great  raptorial  front-legs,  and  the  singular 
Walking  Leaves  and  Stick-insects  (the  Phasmidce).  Others, 
again,  are  saltatorial,  having  the  hind  - legs  elongated  and 
adapted  for  leaping  (fig.  229).  In  this  section  are  the  Crickets 
and  Mole  - crickets  ( Gryllidce  or  Achetidce),  and  the  Grass- 
hoppers and  Locusts  ( Acridiidce  and  Locustidce).  The  Saltatory 
Orthoptera  are  all  vegetable-feeders,  and  whilst  many  of  them 
commit  serious  depredations  upon  green  crops  and  grass,  the 
ravages  of  the  Migratory  Locust  ( CEdipoda  migratoria ) are  in 
this  respect  unrivalled.  Finally,  there  is  a small  section  of 
the  Orthoptera  which  includes  the  Earwigs  ( Forfculidce ),  and 
which  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a distinct  order  under 
the  name  of  Euplexoptera.  In  this  group  (fig.  236),  the  last 


Fig.  236. — The  Earwig  ( Forjicula  aitricularici).  A,  Larva ; B,  Pupa ; C,  Imago 

segment  of  the  abdomen  carries  a pair  of  nippers,  the  ante- 
rior wings  are  very  short,  and  the  posterior  wings  are  mem- 
branous, and  are  folded  up  both  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely, being  useless  for  flight. 

Order  VII.  Neuroptera  ( Odonata ). — Mouth  usually  mas- 
ticatory ; wings  four  in  number,  all  membranous,  generally 
nearly  equal  in  size,  traversed  by  numerous  delicate  nervures,  which 
have  a longitudinal  and  transverse  direction,  thus  giving  them  a 
reticulated,  lace-like  aspect.  Metamorphosis  in  some  groups  incom- 
plete, in  other  groups  complete.  The  larva  active,  hexapod,  the 
pupa  active  or  quiescent. 

The  order  Neuroptera  includes  a number  of  Insects  which 
are  so  different  in  their  characters,  habits,  and  metamorphoses, 
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that  they  are  sometimes  placed  in  three  separate  and  special 
groups.  The  first  section  includes  what  may  be  termed  nor- 
mal Neuroptera,  such  as  the  Ant-lions  (. Mynneleontida ),  the 
Aphis-lions  (. Hemerobiidas , fig.  237),  the  Scorpion-flies  (ifcwr- 

pidcc ),  and  the  Sialiaa.  The 
second  section  includes  the 
Dragon  - flies  ( Libellulidce ), 
the  May- flies  (. Ephemeridce ), 
the  Stone-flies  ( Perlidce ),  the 
White  Ants  ( Termitidce ),  and 
some  less  important  families. 
These  are  often  placed  in 
the  Orthoptera , under  the 
common  name  of  Pseudo- 
neuroptera.  Lastly,  we  have 
a section  sometimes  elevat- 
ed to  the  rank  of  a distinct 
order  under  the  name  of 
Trichoptera , for  the  reception 
of  the  singular  Caddis-flies 
(. Phryganeidce ).  In  this  group 
the  anterior  wings  are  gener- 


Fig.  237. — Neuroptera.  Aphis-lion  ( Chrysopa 
perla),  imago,  larva,  and  eggs. 


ally  hairy,  the  mandibles  are  rudimentary,  the  larva  usually 
resides  in  a case  formed  of  small  foreign  bodies,  and  the  pupa 
is  inactive  during  the  greater  part  of  its  life. 


Amongst  the  more  remarkable  of  the  Neuroptera  are  the  so-called 
“White  Ants”  or  Termites,  a brief  description  of  which  may  be  given 
here.  The  Termites  are  social  insects,  living  in  organised  communities, 
and  they  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  hot  countries.  (It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  though  often  called  “White  Ants,”  they  stand  in  no  relation  to 
the  true  Ants.)  Mr  Bates  has  given  us  an  excellent  description  of  the  habits 
of  these  singular  insects,  from  which  much  of  what  follows  has  been  taken. 

Each  species  of  Termites  consists  of  several  distinct  orders  or  castes, 
which  live  together,  and  constitute  populous,  organised  communities. 
They  inhabit  structures  known  as  “Termkaria,”  consisting  of  mounds 
or  hillocks,  some  of  which  are  “ five  feet  high,  and  are  formed  of  par- 
ticles of  earth  worked  into  a material  as  hard  as  stone.”  The  Termitarium 
has  no  external  aperture  for  ingress  or  egress,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  the 
entrance  being  placed  at  some  distance,  and  connected  with  the  central 
building  by  means  of  covered  ways  and  galleries.  Each  Termitarium  is 
composed  of  “ a vast  number  of  chambers  and  irregular  intercommunicat- 
ing galleries,  built  up  with  particles  of  earth  or  vegetable  matter,  cemented 
together  with  the  saliva  of  the  insects.”  Many  of  “the  very  large  hillocks 
are  the  work  of  many  distinct  species,  each  of  which  uses  materials  differ- 
ently compacted,  and  keeps  to  its  own  portion  of  the  tumulus.” 

A family  of  Termites  (fig.  238)  consists  of  a king  and  queen,  of  the 
workers,  and  of  the  soldiers.  According  to  the  researches  of  Lespes, 
Bates,  and  Fritz  Miiller,  the  workers  and  soldiers  amongst  the  Termites 
are  not  sterile  females,  but  modified  larva:,  which  belong  to  both  sexes,  and 
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are  arrested  in  their  development  (or,  rarely,  males  and  females  in  which 
the  reproductive  organs  are  rudimentary).  Fritz  Muller  has  further  dis- 
covered that,  in  addition  to  the  winged  males  and  females  which  are 
periodically  produced  in  great  numbers,  there  exists  in  some,  if  not  in  all, 


Fig.  238. — Different  individuals  of  the  colony  of  one  of  the  Termites.  A,  The  queen 
before  the  wings  are  shed  ; D,  The  queen  after  the  wings  are  thrown  off  and  the  ab- 
domen has  become  greatly  distended  with  eggs  ; C,  Worker ; B,  Soldier. 


of  the  species  a second  set  of  males  and  females,  which  are  destitute  of 
wings.  These  complementary  males  and  females  never  leave  the  termitary 
in  which  they  are  born ; and  they  may  take  the  place  of  the  winged  males 
and  females  whenever  a community  fails  to  secure  a royal  couple  at  the 
proper  period.  The  royal  couple  are  the  parents  of  the  colony,  and  “are 
always  kept  together,  closely  guarded  by  a detachment  of  workers,  in  a 
large  chamber  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hive,  surrounded  by  much  stronger 
walls  than  the  other  cells.  They  are  both  wingless,  and  immensely  larger 
than  the  workers  and  soldiers.  The  queen,  when  in  her  chamber,  is  always 
found  in  a gravid  condition,  her  abdomen  enormously  distended  with  eggs, 
which,  as  fast  as  they  come  forth,  are  conveyed,  by  a relay  of  workers,  in 
their  mouths,  from  the  royal  chamber  to  the  minor  cells  dispersed  through 
the  hive.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  a number  of  winged  males  and 
females  are  produced,  which,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  leave  the  hive 
and  fly  abroad.  They  then  shed  their  wings  (a  special  provision  for  this 
existing  in  a natural  seam  running  across  the  root  of  the  wing  and  dividing 
the  nervures) ; they  pair,  and  then  become  the  kings  and  queens  of  future 
colonies. 

The  workers  and  the  soldiers  are  distinct  from  the  moment  of  their 
emergence  from  the  egg,  and  they  do  not  acquire  their  special  characteris- 
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tics  in  consequence  of  any  difference  of  food  or  treatment.  Both  are  wing- 
less, and  they  differ  solely  in  the  armature  of  the  head.  The  duties  of  the 
workers  are  to  “build,  make  covered  roads,  nurse  the  young  brood  from 
the  egg  upwards,  take  care  of  the  king  and  queen,  who  are  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  whole  colony,  and  secure  the  exit  of  the  males  and  females  when 
they  acquire  wings,  and  fly  out  to  pair  and  disseminate  the  lace.  The 
duties  of  the  soldiers  are  to  defend  the  community  from  all  attacks  which 
may  be  made  upon  its  peace,  for  which  purpose  the  mandibles  are  greatly 
developed. 

Sub-class  III.  Holometabola. — Metamorphosis  complete; 
the  larva , pupa,  and  imago  differing  greatly  from  one  another 
in  external  appearance.  The  larva  vermiform , and  the  pupa 
quiescent. 

Order  VIII.  Aphaniptera.  — Wings  rudimentary , in  the 
form  of  scales  situated  on  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax. 
Mouth  suctorial.  Metamorphosis  complete. 

This  order  comprises  the  Fleas  (Pulicidcz),  which  are  para- 
sitic upon  various  animals,  both  Mammals  and  Birds,  each 
species,  as  a rule,  attacking  some  particular  host.  The  larva 
of  the  common  Flea  ( Pulex  irritans , fig.  239)  is  an  apodal 


Fig.  239. — A,  The  Common  Flea  ( Pulex  irritans) ; B,  Larva  of  the  same  ; C,  Pupa  o 
the  same.  All  the  figures  are  greatly  magnified.  (After  Westwood.) 


grub,  which  in  about  twelve  days  spins  a cocoon  for  itself, 
and  becomes  a quiescent  pupa,  from  which  the  imago  emerges 
in  about  a fortnight  more. 

The  Chigoe  or  Sand-flea  ( Sarcopsylla  penetrans ) of  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  America,  is  a more  serious  pest  than  the  common 
Flea.  It  is,  however,  only  a parasite  as  regards  the  impreg- 
nated females ; the  males,  unimpregnated  females,  and  larvae 
leading  a free  existence.  The  impregnated  females,  however, 
bore  their  way  through  the  skin  of  the  foot  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  live  there  till  they  assume  the  size  of  peas,  by  the 
distension  of  the  abdomen  with  eggs,  often  occasioning  great 
local  irritation  and  inflammation.  They  also  live  beneath  the 
skin  of  mice  and  dogs. 
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Many  authorities  regard  the  Aphaniptera  as  a degraded 
group  of  the  Diptera. 

Order  IX.  Diptera. — The  anterior  pair  of  wings  alone 
developed ; the  posterior  pair  of  wings  rudimentary , represented 
by  a pair  of  clubbed  filaments , called  “ ha l teres,"  or  “ balancers  ” 
(fig.  240).  In  a few  the  wings  are  altogether  wanting.  Mouth 


Fig.  240.— Diptera.  Crane-fly  (Tipula  oleracea). 


suctorial.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete , the  larvae  being  gener- 
ally destitute  of  feet ; but  in  some  cases  (e.g.,  the  Gnats ) the  pupce 
are  aquatic  and  are  actively  locomotive.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  pupce  are  quiescent. 

The  proboscis  in  the  Diptera  consists  of  a tubular  labium 
enclosing  the  styliform  or  lancet  - shaped  mandibles  and 
maxillae,  and  is  placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head. 
Ocelli  are  present  in  addition  to  the  compound  eyes.  The 
wings  are  generally  horizontal  and  transparent,  the  nervures 
not  very  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  longitudinally  dis- 
posed. The  anterior  wings  usually  have  appended  to  their 
hinder  margin,  at  their  base,  a pair  of  little  membranous  flaps 
(the  “alulae”),  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and 
detached  elements  of  the  front  wings.  The  antennae  are 
generally  small  and  three -jointed  ( Brachycera ),  sometimes 
many-jointed  ( Tipulidce ),  or  feathery  (Culicidce).  The  larva  is 
soft  and  fleshy,  with  a soft  indistinct  head,  usually  apodal, 
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never  with  thoracic  legs,  and  rarely  with  pro-legs.  The  larval 
skin  mostly  forms  a hardened  case  for  the  pupa,  but  the  larvae 
sometimes  cast  their  skin  when  becoming  pupae,  or  even  spin 
cocoons.  When  the  pupa  is  enclosed  in  the  hardened  larval 
skin,  none  of  its  parts  are  recognisable,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
“ coarctate.”  In  other  cases,  the  pupa  has  its  own  investment, 
and  the  limbs  are  enclosed  in  separate  sheaths,  and^are  there- 
fore visible,  when  the  pupa  is  said  to  be  '£  obtected.  In  the 
Gnats,  the  larvae  and  pupae  are  aquatic  (fig.  241),  and  the  pupa 


Fig.  241. — The  Common  Gnat  ( Culex  pipiejis).  A,  A few  of  the  eggs,  attached  together 
to  form  a raft,  which  floats  on  the  water  ; B,  The  larva,  suspended  in  the  water  head- 
downwards,  and  showing  the  antennae  ( a ),  the  terminal  respiratory  tube  (r),  and  the 
fins  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  body  (_/) ; C,  The  pupa,  with  the  two  respir- 
atory tubes  attached  to  the  thorax ; D,  The  adult  insect,  with  the  well-developed 
front  wings,  the  rudimentary  hind  wings  or  “ balancers  ” (/«),  the  antennae  (a),  and 
the  proboscis  (p).  All  the  figures  are  greatly  enlarged. 


is  active,  though  it  does  not  feed.  The  larva  breathes  by 
means  of  a long  tube  attached  to  the  penultimate  segment  of 
the  abdomen,  into  which  the  tracheae  open,  and  which  the 
insect  thrusts  above  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
air.  This  abdominal  tube  has  disappeared  in  the  pupa  (fig. 
241,  C),  respiration  being  now  carried  on  by  means  of  two 
tubes  appended  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thorax,  which 
project  above  water  when  the  insect  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
which  carry  air  to  the  tracheae. 

In  one  section  of  the  Diptera , hence  termed  Pupipara,  the 
larvae  continue  to  reside  within  the  mother  until  they  are  just 
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ready  to  become  pupae,  and  they  are  born  in  a form  closely 
resembling  the  ordinary  pupae  of  the  members  of  the  order. 
In  the  Hessian  Fly  ( Cecidomyia)  the  larva  produces  asexually 
a number  of  secondary  larvae,  which  are  developed  within  the 
body  of  the  primitive  larva,  and  feed  upon  its  tissues,  ulti- 
mately causing  its  death. 

The  Diptera  constitute  one  of  the  largest  of  the  orders  of 
the  Insecta . Amongst  the  more  important  forms  included  in 
this  division  may  be  enumerated  the  House-flies,  Bluebottles, 
and  Flesh-flies  (Muscidce) ; the  Gnats,  Midges,  and  Mosquitos 
( Culicidce ) ; the  Bot-flies  ( CEstridce) ; the  Gad-flies  ( Tabanidez ) ; 
the  Forest-flies  and  Sheep-ticks  ( Hippoboscidce ) ; and  the  Crane- 
flies  ( Tipulidce ). 

Order  X.  Lepidoptera. — Mouth  (fig.  226)  suctorial , con- 
sisting  of  a spiral  trunk  or  “ atitlia,”  composed  of  the  greatly- 
elongated  maxillce,  and  protected , when  not  in  use , by  the  cushion- 
shaped hairy  labial  palpi.  Maxillce  forming  two  sub-cylindrical 
half-tubes,  united  together  by  inosculating  hooks , and  constituting 
a?i  intermediate  tube  by  their  junction.  Maxillary  palpi  minute; 
labrum  and  mandibles  rudime?itary.  Head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men  more  or  less  covered  with  hair.  Wings,  four  in  number, 
covered  with  modified  hairs 
or  scales ; wanting  in  the 
females  of  a few  species. 

Nervures  not  very  numer- 
ous, mostly  longitudinal. 

Antennce  composed  of  nu- 
merous minute  joints. 

This  well  - known  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  the 
orders  of  Insects  com- 
prises the  Butterflies  (fig. 

242)  and  the  Moths  (fig. 

243)  ; the  former  being 
diurnal  in  their  habits, 
the  latter  mostly  crepus- 
cular or  nocturnal. 

The  lame  of  Lepidop- 
tera (fig.  242),  commonly 
called  “caterpillars,”  are 
vermiform  in  shape,  nor- 
mally composed  of  thirteen  segments,  the  first  of  which 
forms  a distinct  horny  head,  with  antennae,  jaws,  and  usu- 
ally simple  eyes.  The  mouth  of  the  caterpillar,  unlike 
that  of  the  perfect  insect,  is  formed  for  mastication.  The 
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labium,  also,  is  provided  with  a tubular  organ  the  spin- 
neret ” — which  communicates  with  two  internal  glands,  the 
functions  of  which  are  to  furnish  the  silk,  whereby  the 
animal  constructs  its  ordinary  abode  or  spins  its  cocoon. 
The  viscera  are  embedded  in  a largely  developed  fatty  tissue 
(epiplodn),  which  is  absorbed  by  the  pupa  during  its  period  of 
quiescence.  The  three  segments  behind  the  head  correspond 
with  the  prothorax,  mesothorax,  and  metathorax  of  the  perfect 
insect,  and  each  carries  a pair  of  jointed  walking-legs.  Besides 
these  thoracic  legs,  there  is  a variable  number  (generally  five 
pairs)  of  soft  fleshy  legs,  which  are  borne  by  the  segments  of 
the  abdomen,  and  are  known  as  “ pro-legs.”  Each  is  usually 
furnished  with  a crown  of  one  or  more  rows  of  small  horny 
hooks,  and  they  are  never  attached  to  the  4th,  5th,  10th,  and 
nth  segments  behind  the  head  ( i.e .,  to  the  1st,  2d,  7th,  or 
8th  abdominal  segments).  The  last  pair  of  pro-legs  are  often 
spoken  of  as  the  “claspers.”  The  larvae  of  the  “Looper” 
Moths  ( Geometridce ) have  only  these  and  the  pair  of  pro-legs 
in  front  of  these.  The  larvae  moult  repeatedly,  eat  voraciously, 
and  increase  very  rapidly  in  size.  The  pupae  are  of  the  “ ob- 
tected  ” type,  the  entire  body  being  enclosed  in  a horny  skin, 
but  showing  the  division  into  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  having 
the  limbs  readily  discernible,  though  enclosed  in  the  chitinous 
pellicle  of  the  chrysalis.  The  form  of  the  pupa  is  very  vari- 
able, and  the  duration  of  the  pupal  stage  differs  much  in  differ- 
ent groups. 

In  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera , or  Butterflies  proper  (fig.  242), 
the  antennae  are  generally  knobbed  (hence  the  name  of  Rho- 
palocera  often  given  to  the  group) ; the  wings  are  usually  held 
erect  when  the  insect  is  in  a state  of  repose ; the  larvae  have 
six  thoracic  legs  and  ten  pro-legs ; and  the  pupae  are  always 
naked,  attached  by  the  posterior  extremity,  or  head  down- 
wards, and  usually  angular.  In  some  cases  the  pupa  is  sus- 
pended, horizontally  or  vertically,  by  a fibre  of  silk  across  its 
thorax. 

The  Moths  (fig.  243)  constitute  the  largest  section  of  the 
Lepidoptera , and  are  mostly  night-flying  insects,  though  many 
are  “ crepuscular”  in  their  habits — i.e.,  are  active  in  the  twilight, 
and  a good  many  forms  are  only  active  during  the  daytime, 
thus  resembling  the  true  Butterflies  in  habit.  The  antennte 
are  exceedingly  variable  in  form,  and  the  name  of  Heterocera 
is  often  given  to  the  Moths  on  this  ground.  They  are  usually 
either  fusiform,  or  they  grow  thicker  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
or  diminish  in  size  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  they  are 
very  commonly  pectinated,  or  furnished  with  lateral  processes, 
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while  they  are  very  rarely  clubbed  at  their  ends.  The  wings 
are  held  in  a horizontal  position,  or  are  folded  over  the  back, 
when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  In  many  cases  there  is  a peculiar 


Fig.  243. — Goat-moth  ( Cossus  ligtiiperda ) and  caterpillar. 


arrangement  (“retinaculum”)  by  which  the  hind-wings  are 
kept  in  contact  with  the  front-wings  during  flight.  The  pupae 
are  never  angular,  and  are  mostly  smooth,  and  they  are  often 
enclosed  in  a cocoon,  which  the  larva  spins  before  it  passes 
into  the  pupal  stage.  Of  the  larger  Moths  the  principal  fami- 
lies are  the  Sphingidce  (Hawk-moths),  the  Bombycidce  (Silk- 
moth,  Emperor-moth,  & c.),  and  the  Noctuidce  (Night-moths). 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Moths  ( Tineidce , Tortricidce , 
Pyralidce,  &c.)  are  of  small  size,  and  are  often  grouped  together 
under  the  name  of  Microlepidoptera. 

Order  XI.  Hymenoptera. — Wings  four , membranous , with 
few  nervures  ; sometimes  absent.  Mouth  always  provided  with 
biting-jaws  or  mandibles  ; the  maxillce  and  labium  generally  con- 
verted into  a suctorial  organ.  Females  having  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen  furnished  with  an  ovipositor  ( terebra  or  aculeus ),  con- 
sisting generally  of five  or  six  pieces , of  which  the  two  outer  form 
a protective  sheath.  Besides  the  compound  eyes,  there  are 
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usually  three  ocelli  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  an- 
tennae are  generally  filiform  or  setaceous.  The  metamorphosis 
is  complete,  but  the  various  parts  of  the  pupa  are  visible 
through  the  delicate  enclosing  membrane.  The  larvae  are 
sometimes  provided  with  feet,  and  live  on  vegetable  food  (as 
in  the  Te7ithredinidtz,  fig.  245);  but  they  are  mostly  footless, 
without  a distinct  head,  and  fed  by  the  adult. 

The  Hymenoptera  form  a very  extensive  order,  comprising 
the  Bees,  Wasps,  Ants,  Ichneumons,  Saw-flies,  &c.  The  ovi- 
positor, which  is  characteristic  of  the  females  of  this  order,  is 
very  commonly  modified  so  as  to  constitute  a saw  ( serra ),  a 
boring  organ  ( terebra ),  or  a sting  ( aculeus ). 

As  regards  the  principal  groups  of  the  Hy7tienoptera , the 
Saw-flies  ( Tenthredmidce  and  Siricidce)  form  a very  natural  sec- 


Fig.  244.— a Winged  male  of  Ant ; b Wingless  worker  of  Ant  ; c Pupa  of  Ant  ; d Larva 
of  Ant,  enlarged  ; c The  Great  Saw-fly  (Sirex  gigas). 


tion,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  that  of  the  Tei'ebraTitia , as  the 
females  have  the  ovipositor  converted  into  a saw  or  borer. 

The  larvae  of  the  Saw-flies  (fig.  245)  feed  upon  vegetable 
matter,  and  have  pro-legs.  Another  important  group  is  that 
of  the  Gall-flies  ( Cy7iipid(E ),  all  of  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
soft  tissues  of  plants  (generally  the  leaves).  The  resulting 
“galls”  are  due  to  the  abnormal  cell-growth  excited  locally  in 
the  plant  by  the  irritation  caused  by  the  puncture  of  the 
mother’s  ovipositor  in  depositing  the  eggs.  The  larvae  are 
footless.  In  the  allied  group  of  the  Ichneumons  (Ichneumon- 
idce),  the  larvae  are  also  footless,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited  by 
the  females  in  the  larvae  or  pupae  of  other  insects,  upon  whose 
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tissues  the  young  support  themselves  after  hatching.  All  the 
other  Hymenoptera  have  the  ovipositor  of  the  female  connected 
with  a poison-gland,  and  converted  into  a sting  (not  always 
the  case  in  the  Ants),  and 
they  may  therefore  be 
grouped  together  under 
the  common  title  of  Acu- 
leata.  The  principal  fami- 
lies included  under  this 
name  are  the  Ants  (For- 
micidce),  the  Wasps  ( Ves- 
pidce ),  the  Hornets  ( Crab - 
ronidee),  the  Bees  ( Apidce ), 
and  the  Bumble  - bees 
( Bombidce ). 

Amongst  the  Hymenoptera 
we  find  social  communities,  in 
many  respects  resembling  those 
of  the  Termites,  of  which  a 
description  has  already  been 
given.  The  societies  of  Bees 
and  Ants  are  well  known,  and 
merit  a short  description. 

The  social  Bees,  of  which 
the  common  Honey-bee  (Apis 
mellifica ) is  so  familiar  an  ex- 
ample, form  organised  commu- 
nities, consisting  of  three  classes 
of  individuals  — the  males,  fe- 
males, and  neuters.  As  a rule, 

each  community  consists  of  a single  female — “the  queen” — and  of  the 
neuters,  or  “workers.”  The  impregnation  of  the  female  is  effected  by  the 
production  of  males,  or  “drones,”  during  the  summer.  After  impreg- 
nation has  been  effected,  the  drones,  as  being  then  useless,  are  destroyed 
by  the  workers.  The  eggs  produced  by  the  fecundated  queen  are  mostly 
intended  to  give  origin  to  neuters,  to  which  end  they  are  placed  in  the 
ordinary  cells.  The  ova  which  are  to  give  origin  to  females — the  “ queens  ” 
of  future  colonies — are  placed  in  cells  of  a peculiar  construction,  and  the 
larvae  are  fed  by  the  workers  with  a special  food.  The  ova  which  are  to 
produce  males  are  likewise  placed  in  cells  which  are  slightly  larger  than 
those  allotted  to  the  workers.  This,  however,  is  not  the  sole  or  true 
cause  of  the  production  of  the  males  ; but  the  ova  which  are  intended  to 
produce  drones  are  not  fertilised  by  the  female  with  the  semen  which  she 
has  stored  up  in  her  spermatheca,  and  are  therefore  produced  by  a process 
of  parthenogenesis. 

In  the  Bumble-bees  ( Bombidec ),  and  in  the  Wasps  ( Vespidic),  we 
have  societies  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  Honey-bee.  In  a large 
community  of  Wasps,  or  “vespiary,”  there  may  be  several  hundred 
females,  of  which  few  survive  the  winter,  and  live  to  found  fresh 
colonies  next  spring.  The  number  of  males  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  females,  but,  unlike  the  drones  of  the  Bees,  the  males  work  actively 


Fig.  245. — Gooseberry  Saw-fly  (fenthredo  grossu- 
Iciria ),  larva,  pupa,  and  imago. 
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and  defend  the  nest.  As  amongst  the  Bees,  solitary  species  are  not 
uncommon. 

The  Ants  ( Formicida ) likewise  form  communities,  consisting  of  males, 
females,  and  neuters  (fig.  244).  The  males  and  females,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Termites,  are  winged,  and  are  produced  in  great  num- 
bers at  a particular  period  of  the  year.  They  then  quit  the  nest  and  pair, 
after  which  the  males  die.  The  females  then  lose  their  wings  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  when  they  become  the  queens  of  fresh  societies.  In  some 
Ants,  as  in  the  Termites,  the  neuters  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
workers  and  the  soldiers — of  which  the  former  perform  all  the  duties  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  society  except  defending  the  nest,  this  being 
left  to  tire  soldiers.  In  other  cases,  as  many  as  three  distinct  orders  or 
“castes”  of  neuters  may  be  present  in  the  same  nest. 

Amongst  the  more  singular  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  Ants  two  may 
be  mentioned — the  instinct  of  making  slaves,  and  that  of  milking,  so  to 
speak,  the  little  Plant-lice  {Aphides).  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  it  is 
found  that  certain  Ants  possess  the  extraordinary  instinct  of  capturing  the 
pupae  of  other  species  of  Ants,  and  bringing  them  up  as  slaves.  The 
relations  between  the  masters  and  the  slaves  vary  a good  deal  in  different 
species.  In  the  case  of  Polyergus  rufescens,  for  instance,  the  masters  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  slaves ; the  males  and  females  do  nothing 
except  reproducing  the  species,  and  the  neuters  perform  no  other  labour 
except  that  of  capturing  fresh  slaves.  The  masters  are  in  this  case  unable 
even  to  feed  themselves,  and  their  existence  is  maintained  entirely  by  the 
devotion  of  the  slaves.  In  Formica  sanguinea,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  slaves  is  much  less,  and  both  masters  and  slaves  occupy  them- 
selves in  performing  most  of  the  duties  necessary  for  the  community.  The 
masters,  however,  go  alone  when  on  slave-making  expeditions  ; and  in  case 
of  a migration,  the  masters  carry  the  slaves  in  their  mouths. 

A second  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  Ants  is  found  in  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  them  and  the  Aphides,  or  Plant-lice.  The  Aphides 
secrete,  or  rather  excrete,  a peculiar  viscid  and  sweet  liquid,  by  means  of 
two  tubular  filaments  (“  cornicula  ”)  which  open  externally  towards  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Ants  are  extremely  fond  of  this  excre- 
tion, and  it  is  a well-established  fact  that  the  Aphides  allow  themselves 
to  be  milked , as  it  were,  by  the  Ants.  For  this  purpose  the  Ant  touches 
and  caresses  the  abdomen  of  the  Aphis  with  its  antennae,  whereupon  the 
latter  voluntarily  exudes  a drop  of  the  coveted  fluid. 

The  belief  that  our  European  Ants  stored  up  grain  for  winter  consump- 
tion, though  generally  asserted  by  the  ancients,  has  been,  until  recently, 
discredited  by  scientific  observers,  upon  the  ground  that  our  Ants  are 
known  to  be  carnivorous  in  their  habits.  Mr  Moggridge  has,  however, 
recently  shown  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  that  some  of  the 
Ants  of  the  south  of  Europe  (such  as  some  of  the  species  of  Alta)  not  only 
eat  vegetable  food,  but  really  execute  the  feats  imputed  to  them  by  the 
old  writers.  They  do,  namely,  store  up  a provision  of  grain  for  the  winter, 
and  they  prevent  this  from  germinating  by  gnawing  the  radicle. 


Order  XII.  Strepsiptera. — Females  without  wings  or  feet , 
parasitic.  Males  possessing  the  posterior  pair  of  wings,  which 
are  large,  membranous,  and  folded  longitudinally  like  a fan. 
The  anterior  pair  of  wings  rudimentary , represented  by  a pair  of 
singular  twisted  organs,  faws  rudimentary. 

The  Strepsiptera  constitute  a small  order,  which  includes 
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certain  parasites  of  minute  size,  found  on  Bees  and  other 
Hymenoptera.  The  female  is  a soft  vermiform  grub,  without 
feet  or  wings,  but  with  a 
horny  head,  which  it  pro- 
trudes from  between  the  ab- 
dominal segments  of  its  host. 

The  larvae  are  active,  and 
possess  six  feet ; whilst  the 
males  (fig.  246)  are  winged, 
and  fly  about  with  great 
activity. 

The  Strepsiptcra  are  now 
very  generally  regarded  as 
an  anomalous  and  degraded 
group  of  the  Coleoptera. 

Order  XIII.  Coleoptera. 

— Mouth  masticatory,  fur- 
nished with  an  upper  lip  or  labrum,  two  mandibles , two  maxilla; 
with  maxillary  palpi  [generally  four-jointed),  and  a movable  lower 
lip  or  labium,  with  two  jointed  labial  palpi.  The  four  wings  are 
usually  present,  and  the  anterior  pair  are  not  adapted  for  flight , 


Fig.  246. — Strepsiptera.  Sty  lops  S pencil, great- 
ly magnified  (after  Westwood). 


Fig.  247. — Coleoptera.  A,  Cicindcla  campestris,  the 
Tiger-beetle,  enlarged.  B,  Larva  of  the  same, 
enlarged.  C,  Dytiscus  marginalis,  male. 


Fig.  248.  — a Rose-chafer 
( Cetonia  aurata)  and 
larva. 


but  are  hardened  by  chitine,  so  as  to  form  protective  cases  ( elytra ) 
for  the  posterior  wings  (fig.  247).  The  inner  margins  of  the 
elytra  are  generally  straight , and  when  in  contact  they  form  a 
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longitudinal  suture.  The  posterior  wings  are  membranous , and 
when  not  in  use  are  folded  transversely  betieath  the  elytra. 
(Amongst  deviations  from  this  state  of  parts  may  be  men- 
tioned the  occasional  absence  or  rudimentary  condition  of  the 
hinder  wings,  the  soldering  together  of  the  elytra,  the  soft  and 
yielding  condition  of  the  elytra,  or  the  absence  of  both  elytra 
and  wings.)  The  eyes  are  always  compound,  generally  circu- 
lar, oval,  or  reniform,  but  sometimes  completely  divided.  The 
antennae  are  extremely  variable  in  form,  generally  of  eleven 
joints,  sometimes  of  fewer,  rarely  of  twelve  or  more.  The 
thorax  is  composed  of  a pro-  meso-  and  meta-thorax,  but  when 
the  elytra  are  closed,  only  the  prothorax  and  a little  plate 
(“  scutellum  ”)  belonging  to  the  mesothorax  are  visible.  The 
tarsus  is  generally  composed  of  five  joints,  sometimes  fewer, 
never  more,  and  its  last  joint  is  usually  furnished  with  two 
hooked  claws. 

The  larvae  of  Coleoptera  (figs.  247,  248)  are  generally  com- 
posed of  thirteen  segments,  including  the  head.  The  body 
is  generally  soft  and  fleshy,  the  head  horny,  and  the  mouth 
adapted  for  mastication,  the  food  being  sometimes  of  an 
animal  and  sometimes  of  a vegetable  nature.  The  antennae 
are  small,  usually  of  three  or  four  joints,  with  ocelli  at  their 
bases.  They  have  three  pairs  of  legs  attached  to  the  thorax, 
and  rarely  anal  pro-legs  or  fleshy  tubercles ; or  they  may  be 
devoid  of  feet  (as  in  the  Weevils).  The  pupa  is  sometimes 
enclosed  in  a cocoon,  and  is  always  quiescent;  and  the  parts 
of  the  perfect  insect  are  always  distinctly  recognisable  in  the 
pupa. 

The  order  Coleoptera  includes  all  those  insects  commonly 
known  as  “ Beetles,”  and  comprises  an  enormous  number  of 
genera  and  species.  They  are  remarkable,  as  a general  rule, 
for  their  hard  polished  integument,  their  glittering,  often 
metallic  colours,  and  their  voracious  habits. 

The  order  Coleoptera  was  divided  by  Latreille  into  four  sections,  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  the  joints  in  the  tarsi ; and  though  the 
resulting  arrangement  is  not  strictly  natural,  this  classification  is  generally 
followed.  The  four  sections  founded  by  Latreille  are  : — 

1.  Trimera.— Tarsus  three-jointed.  Ex.  Lady-birds  ( Coccinellida). 

2.  Tetramera.— Tarsus  four-jointed.  Ex.  The  Longicorn  Beetles 

( Longicomia ),  the  Weevils  (. Rhynchophora ),  See. 

3.  Heteromera. — Tarsus  of  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  five-jointed, 

of  the  posterior  pair  four-jointed.  Ex.  The  Blister-beetles  ( Can - 
tharidee),  and  the  great  family  of  the  Tenebrionidce. 

4.  Pentamera. — Tarsus  five-jointed  in  all  the  legs.  Ex.  Soldier- 

beetles  (Telep/iorus),  Glow-worm  ( Lampyris ),  the  Elatcridce  (the 
larvae  known  as  “Wire-worms”),  the  beautiful  Buprestidce,  the 
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great  group  of  the  Lamellicorn  Beetles  (such  as  the  Stag-beetle, 
Cockchafer,  Dung-beetle,  &c. ),  the  Burying  Beetles  ( Necrophorus ), 
the  Devil’s-coach-horses  (Staphylinid<z),  the  Water-beetles  (Hydro- 
philidiz  and  Dytiscida),  the  Whirligigs  (Gyrinidce),  the  Ground- 
beetles  ( Carabidce ),  and  the  Tiger-beetles  (Cicindelidce). 
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MOLL  USCOIDEA. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

POL  YZOA. 

We  may  consider  here,  under  the  name  of  Molluscoidea,  the 
two  groups  of  animals  which  are  known  respectively  as  the 
Polyzoa  and  the  Brachiopoda.  These  two  groups,  in  many 
respects  closely  allied  to  one  another,  present  affinities  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  Worms,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Mol- 
lusca,  with  both  of  which  they  have  been  arranged  by  different 
systematists.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however, 
it  seems  best  to  consider  these  two  groups  separately,  without 
referring  them  definitely  to  either  of  the  two  sub-kingdoms 
above-mentioned.  The  Tunicates,  which  have  also  often 
been  included  amongst  the  Molluscoids,  may  likewise  be  in 
the  meanwhile  regarded  as  a separate  division,  which  finds 
its  most  natural  position  between  the  Mollusca  and  the 
Vertebrata. 

The  Molluscoidea  may  be  briefly  defined  as  unsegmented, 
simple  or  compound  animals,  with  bilateral  symmetry.  The 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a crown  of  ciliated  tentacles,  or  with 
spirally-rolled  ciliated  processes.  The  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  a single  ganglion,  or  of  an  oesophageal  nerve-ring 
with  more  than  one  ganglion.  A heart  is  absent  or  present. 
Under  this  head  may  be  placed  the  two  classes  of  the  Polyzoa 
and  the  Brachiopoda. 

Polyzoa. 

Class  I.  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa). — The  members  of  this  class 
are  mostly  coniposite  animals , each  zo'oid  of  which  possesses, 
typically,  a freely  suspended  alimentary  canal  with  mouth  and 
anus,  enclosed  within  a double-walled  sac.  The  mouth  is  sur- 
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rounded  with  a circle  or  crescent  of  hollow  ciliated  tentacles , and 
the  nervous  system  consists  of  a single  ganglion  placed  between 
the  mouth  and  the  anus. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  genus  Loxosoma,  all  the 
Polyzoa  live  in  an  associated  form  in  colonies  or  “ polyzoaria,” 
which  are  sometimes  foliaceous  (fig.  249),  sometimes  branched 


I Fig.  249. — Flustra  foliacea,  one  of  the  Sea-mats,  a Portion  of  the  colony,  natural 
size  ; b A fragment  magnified,  to  show  the  cells  in  which  the  separate  polypides  are 
contained. 

and  plant-like,  sometimes  encrusting,  and  very  rarely  are  free. 
Each  “ polyzoarium  ” consists  of  an  assemblage  of  distinct  but 
similar  zooids  arising  by  continuous  gemmation  from  a single 
primordial  individual.  The  colonies  thus  produced  are  in 
very  many  respects  closely  similar  to  those  of  many  of  the 
Hydroid  Polypes,  with  which,  indeed,  the  Polyzoa  were  for  a 
long  time  classed. 

In  the  Polyzoa , the  entire  colony — or  its  entire  dermal  system 
— is  called  the  “polyzoarium"  or  “coenoecium  the  separate 
zooids  are  called  “ polypides  ” ; and  the  little  chambers  in 
which  each  is  contained  are  called  the  “cells,"  or  “zocecia.” 
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The  structure  of  a typical  polypide  of  a Polyzoon  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Allman  (figs.  250  and  251) 

“ Let  us  imagine  an  alimentary  canal,  consisting  of  oeso- 
phagus, stomach,  and  intestine,  to  be  furnished  at  its  origin 


Fig.  250. — Diagram  showing  the  structure 
of  a single  polypide  of  a Polyzoan  (after 
Busk).  I Tentacles  ; m Mouth ; g Nerve- 
ganglion;  1 z Gullet;  s Stomach;  i In- 
testine; a Anus;  o Ovary;  x Testis;  z 
Funiculus;  or  Aperture  of  the  zocccium; 
v Tentacular  sheath  ; d Perivisceral  cav- 
ity ; r Retractor  muscles. 


Fig.  251. — A single  polypide  of  Bower- 
bankia,  greatly  enlarged.  (After 
Hincks.)  sh  Tentacular  sheath ; a 
Cell-wall  ; j Common  stem  or  stolon, 
from  which  the  polypides  are  budded 
off;  c Cardiac  valve  of  gullet;  Giz- 
zard ; st  The  stomach  proper;  int  In- 
testine ; f Funiculus. 


with  long  ciliated  tentacula,  and  to  have  a single  nervous  gan- 
glion placed  upon  one  side  of  the  oesophagus.  Let  us  now 
suppose  this  canal  to  be  bent  back  upon  itself  towards  the 
side  of  the  ganglion,  so  as  to  approximate  the  termination  to 
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the  origin.  Let  us  further  imagine  the  digestive  tube  thus 
constituted  to  be  suspended  in  a fluid  contained  in  a mem- 
branous sac  with  two  openings,  one  for  the  mouth  and  the 
other  for  the  vent,  the  tentacula  alone  being  external  to  the 
sac.  Let  us  still  further  suppose  the  alimentary  tube,  by  means 
of  a system  of  muscles,  to  admit  of  being  retracted  or  pro- 
truded according  to  the  will  of  the  animal ; the  retraction 
being  accompanied  by  an  invagination  of  the  sac,  so  as  par- 
tially or  entirely  to  include  the  oral  tentacles  within  it ; and  if 
to  these  characters  we  add  the  presence  of  true  sexual  organs 
in  the  form  of  ovary  and  testis,  occupying  some  portion  of  the 
interior  of  the  sac,  and  the  negative  character  of  the  absence 
of  all  vestige  of  a heart,  we  shall  have,  perhaps,  as  correct 
an  idea — apart  from  all  considerations  of  homology  or  deriva- 
tion from  an  archetype — as  can  be  conveyed  of  the  essential 
structure  of  a Polyzoon  in  its  simplest  and  most  generalised 
condition. 

“To  give,  however,  more  actuality  to  our  ideal  Polyzoon, 
we  may  bear  in  mind  that  the  immediately  investing  sac  has 
the  power,  in  almost  every  case,  of  secreting  from  its  external 
surface  a secondary  investment,  of  very  various  constitution 
in  the  different  groups ; and  we  may,  moreover,  conceive  of 
the  entire  animal  with  its  digestive  tube,  tentacula,  ganglion, 
muscles,  generative  organs,  circumambient  fluid,  and  investing 
sac,  repeating  itself  by  gemmation,  and  thus  producing  one 
or  more  precisely  similar  systems  holding  a definite  position 
relatively  to  one  another,  while  all  continue  organically  united, 
and  we  shall  then  have  the  actual  condition  presented  by  the 
Polyzoa  in  their  fully-developed  state.” 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Polyzoa  are  fixed,  but  this  is  not 
universally  the  case.  Thus  the  singular  fresh-water  Cristatella 
is  free  and  locomotive,  creeping  about  by  means  of  a flattened 
discoid  base,  not  unlike  the  foot  of  the  Gastropoda  ; and  the 
polyzoary  seems  to  have  been  unattached  in  a few  other  forms 
( Selenaria , Cupularia,  &c.) 

The  two  fundamental  structures  of  the  “ polypide  ” of  a 
Polyzoon — viz.,  the  immediately  investing  sac,  and  its  second- 
ary investment— are  sometimes  termed  the  “ endoderm  ” and 
“ ectoderm  ” ; but  as  these  terms  are  employed  in  describing 
the  Hydrozoa , it  is  better  to  make  use  of  the  terms  “ endocyst  ” 
and  “ ectocyst,”  proposed  by  Dr  Allman. 

The  “ ectocyst,”  or  external  investment  of  the  ccenoecium, 
is  usually  a brown,  pergamentaceous,  probably  chitinous,  but 
often  highly  calcareous,  membrane ; and  it  is  by  the  ectocyst 
that  the  “cells”  are  formed.  In  Cristatella,  alone  of  the 
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Polyzoa , there  is  no  ectocyst;  and  in  Lophopus  (fig.  253,  3) 
and  in  the  curious  Pectinatella  the  ectocyst  is  gelatinous  in  its 
consistence. 

The  “cells”  or  “zocecia”  of  the  Polyzoa  vary  extremely 
in  form  and  structure  in  different  groups.  In  the  so-called 
“ Cyclostomatous  ” Polyzoa  the  cells  are  tubular,  and  end  in 
round  terminally-placed  mouths,  which  have  no  special  ap- 
paratus for  their  closure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  so-called 
“ Cheilostomatous  ” Polyzoa , the  cell -apertures  are  usually 
placed  on  the  front  face  of  the  cells  towards  one  end,  and 
they  have  their  orifices  closed  by  a movable  opercular  valve. 
Though  the  separate  zooecia  of  a Polyzoan  colony  are  usually 
apparently  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  one  another, 
except  by  continuity  of  their  external  investment,  it  has  been 
shown  that  contiguous  cells  are  commonly  placed  in  direct 
connection  with  one  another  by  what  have  been  called  by 
Hincks  “communication-plates.”  These  are  portions  of  the 
cell-wall  pierced  by  one  or  more  minute  pores  which  transmit 
processes  of  the  structure  which  will  be  subsequently  de- 
scribed as  the  “endosarc.” 

In  many  cases  the  ectocyst  is  provided  with  singular  ap- 
pendages, supposed  to  be  weapons  of  defence,  or  organs  of 
prehension,  termed  “avicularia”  and  “vibracula.”  The  avic- 
ularia,  or  “ bird’s-head  processes”  (fig.  252,  B and  C),  differ  a 
good  deal  in  shape,  but  consist  essentially  of  “a  movable 
mandible  and  a cup  furnished  with  a horny  beak,  with  which 
the  point  of  the  mandible  is  capable  of  being  brought  into 
apposition  ” (Busk).  In  shape  the  avicularia  often  closely 
resemble  the  head  of  a bird,  and  they  are  in  many  respects 
comparable  with  the  “ pedicellarite  ” of  the  Echmodermata , 
keeping  up  a constant  snapping  movement  which  continues 
long  after  the  death  of  the  general  colony.  In  the  “ vibra- 
cula” (fig.  252,  A),  the  place  of  the  mandible  of  the  avicu- 
larium  is  taken  by  a bristle,  or  seta,  which  is  capable  of  exten- 
sive movement. 

In  many  of  the  marine  Polyzoa , the  cells  are  likewise 
furnished  with  globular  sacs  or  pouches  appended  to  one  end, 
and  serving  as  marsupial  pouches  for  the  ova  (fig.  252,  A). 
These  brood-pouches  (known  as  the  “ovicells”  or  “ooecia”) 
are  periodically  produced,  and  the  eggs  are  conveyed  into 
them  from  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  the  parent-cell.  Ulti- 
mately the  ciliated  embryos  are  liberated  from  the  ovicell,  and 
escape  into  the  surrounding  water. 

There  is  every  reason  to  regard  the  vibracula,  avicularia, 
and  ovicells  as  not  being  mere  appendages  of  the  coenoecium, 
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but  rather  as  being  specially  modified  zooids.  Good  authori- 
ties also  believe  that  the  “ cells  ” or  “ zocecia  ” themselves  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  skeletal  structures,  but  that  they 


Fig.  252. — A,  Three  cells  of  Mastigophora  Hyndmanni,  showing  vibracula  (v).  The 
left-hand  cell  also  shows  an  ocecium.  B,  Sessile  avicularium  of  Scrupocellnria 
scruposa;  and  C,  Pedunculate  avicularium.  a Mandible  ; b Beak;  c Chamber  of 
the  avicularium;  m Muscles;  p Peduncle.  All  the  figures  are  enlarged.  (After 
Hincks  and  Busk.) 


have  a life  independent  of  that  of  their  contained  polypides, 
and  that  they  can  continue  to  live  and  produce  new  polypides 
after  the  death  of  the  latter.  They  are  regarded,  in  fact,  as 
separate  zooids.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
life  of  the  cell  is  quite  independent  of  that  of  the  contained 
polypide.  It  is,  indeed,  a common  phenomenon  for  the  poly- 
pide  to  degenerate  and  die,  and  to  be  replaced  by  a new 
polypide  budded  out  from  the  zocecium. 

The  endocyst  is  always  soft,  contractile,  and  membranous; 
and,  according  to  Sars,  is  wanting  in  Rhabdopleura.  It  lines 
the  interior  of  the  cells  formed  by  the  ectocyst,  and  is  reflected 
backwards  at  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  so  as  to  be  invaginated, 
or  inverted  into  itself  (forming  the  so-called  “tentacular 
sheath  ”) ; and  it  finally  terminates  by  being  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  circlet  of  tentacles.  This  invagination  of  the 
endocyst  is  more  or  less  permanently  present  in  all  the  fresh- 
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water  Polyzoa.  The  epithelium  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
endocyst  is  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia. 

The  mouth  of  each  polypide  is  surrounded  by  a crown  of 
tubular,  non-retractile  tentacles,  which  have  their  sides  ciliated, 
and  are  arranged  sometimes  in  a circle  and  sometimes  in  a 
crescent.  In  the  fresh-water  Polyzoa  the  tentacles  are  united 
towards  their  bases  by  a funnel-shaped  membrane,  known  as 
the  “ calyx.”  The  tentacles  are  borne  on  a kind  of  disc,  or 
stage,  which  is  termed  by  Professor  Allman  the  “ lophophore. 

In  the  majority  of  Polyzoa — including  almost  all  the  marine 
species— the  lophophore  is  circular  (fig.  253,  2) ; but  in  most 


Fig.  253. — 1.  Fragment  of  Flitstra  truncata,  one  of  the  Sea-mats,  natural  size.  2.  A 
single  polypide  of  Valkeria , magnified,  showing  the  orbicular  crown  of  tentacles. 
3.  A polypide  of  Lofihopus  crystallinus,  a fresh-water  Polyzodn,  highly  magnified, 
showing  the  horse-shoe-shaped  crown  of  tentacles,  a Tentacular  crown  ; b Gullet ; 
c Stomach ; d Intestine ; c Anus;  g Gizzard;  k Endocyst ; l Ectocyst ; f Funiculus. 

of  the  fresh-water  forms  it  has  its  neural  side  extended  into 
two  long  arms,  so  that  the  entire  lophophore  becomes  crescen- 
tic or  “ horse-shoe-shaped”  (fig.  253,  3) ; hence  this  section  is 
sometimes  collectively  termed  the  “ Hippocrepian  ” Polyzoa. 
In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  Polyzoa  in  which  this  crescentic  con- 
dition of  the  lophophore  exists,  there  is  also  a singular  valve- 
like organ  which,  springing  from  the  anal  side  of  the  lopho- 
phore, arches  over  the  mouth,  and  is  termed  the  “ epistome.” 
It  has  been  compared  with  the  “ foot  ” of  the  Mollusca.  The 
only  marine  forms  in  which  the  lophophore  is  bilateral  are 
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Pedicellina  and  Rhabdopleura ; the  only  fresh-water  species 
in  which  the  lophophore  is  orbicular-  are  Paludicella  and 
Urnatella. 

The  mouth  conducts  by  an  oesophagus  into  a dilated 
stomach.  In  some  cases  a pharynx  may  be  present,  and  in 
others  there  is  in  front  of  the  stomach  a muscular  proventri- 
culus,  or  gizzard.  From  the  stomach  proceeds  the  intestine, 
which  shortly  turns  forward  to  open  by  a distinct  anus  close 
to  the  mouth.  As  the  nervous  ganglion  is  situated  on  that 
side  of  the  mouth  towards  which  the  intestine  turns  in  order 
to  reach  its  termination,  the  intestine  is  said  to  have  a “ neural 
flexure  ” ; and  this  relation  is  constant  throughout  the  entire 
class. 

Respiration  in  the  Polyzoa  appears  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
ciliated  tentacles,  and  by  the  “perigastric  space,”  which  is 
filled  with  a clear  fluid,  containing  solid  particles  in  suspen- 
sion. A kind  of  circulation  is  kept  up  in  this  “ perigastric 
fluid”  by  means  of  the  cilia  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
endocyst.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  that  could  be  called 
a circulation,  and  there  are  no  distinct  circulatory  organs  of 
any  kind. 

The  nervous  system  in  all  the  Polyzoa  consists  of  a single 
small  ganglion  (fig.  250,  g),  placed  upon  one  side  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, between  it  and  the  anal  aperture,  and  apparently 
really  of  a double  nature. 

The  so-called  “ colonial  nervous  system  ” of  the  Polyzoa  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  not  being  of  a nervous  nature,  and 
it  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  “endosarc.”  This  singular 
system  commences  as  a peculiar  cellular  cord,  the  “ funiculus  ” 
(figs.  250  and  251),  which  stretches  from  the  base  of  the 
stomach  to  the  bottom  of  the  zooecium,  and  upon  which  the 
testis  is  developed.  At  the  point  where  the  funiculus  is  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  a perforation  in  the  ectocyst  exists, 
and  filaments  of  the  funiculus  thus  either  pass  into  adjacent 
polypides,  or  become  connected  with  a common  branched 
fibre  which  runs  through  the  stolons  of  the  colony  (as  in 
Bowerbankia,  fig.  251).  In  many  cases  the  endosarcal  cords 
give  off  branching  fibres,  and  they  have  a general  likeness 
to  a nervous  system.  Histologically,  however,  the  endosarc 
does  not  consist  of  nervous  elements,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a kind  of  ccenosarcal  structure,  which  is  largely  connected 
with  the  production  of  the  generative  elements,  and  from 
which,  possibly,  the  polypides  are  produced  by  gemmation. 

The  muscular  system  is  well  developed,  and  consists  of 
various  muscular  bands,  with  special  functions  attaching  to 
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each.  The  most  important  fasciculi  are  the  retractor  muscles 
(fig.  250,  r),  which  retract  the  upper  portion  of  the  polypide 
within  the  cell.  These  muscles  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  endocyst  near  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  The  polypide,  when  re- 
tracted, is  again  exserted,  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  “ parietal 
muscles,”  which  are  in  the  form  of  circular  bundles  running 
transversely  round  the  cell. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Polyzoa  are  hermaphrodite,  each 
polypide  containing  an  ovary  and  testis  (fig.  250).  The  ovary 
may  be  situated  near  the  summit  of  the  cell,  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  endocyst;  or  it  may  spring  from  the 
“ funiculus.”  The  testis  is  always  situated  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  cell,  and  is  attached  to  the  “ funiculus.”  There  are  no 
proper  efferent  ducts  to  the  reproductive  organs,  and  the  gen- 
erative elements  are  set  free  into  the  perigastric  space.  In 
some  cases  the  spermatozoa  are  expelled  from  the  polypide 
which  produced  them  (in  some  cases  by  organs  corresponding 
with  “ segmental  organs  ”) ; but  in  other  cases  the  ova  appear 
to  be  fecundated  within  the  body-cavity  of  the  parent  polypide. 
The  fertilised  ova  may  pass  into  ooecia  (when  these  structures 
are  present),  or  the  embryos  may  be  hatched  within  the 
perivisceral  cavity  of  the  parent.  The  precise  mode  in  which 
the  larvae  in  these  cases  ultimately  gain  the  exterior,  differs  in 
those  instances  in  which  it  has  been  investigated,  and  in  many 
types  is  not  known  at  all. 

As  already  mentioned,  continuous  gemmation  occurs  in  all 
the  Polyzoa  (with  the  exception  of  Loxosoma),  the  fresh  zooids 
thus  produced  remaining  attached  to  the  organism  from  which 
they  were  budded  forth,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  a compound 
growth. 

A form  of  discontinuous  gemmation,  however,  occurs  in  many  of  the 
Polyzoa,  in  which  certain  singular  bodies,  called  “ statoblasts,”  are  devel- 
oped in  the  interior  of  the  polypide.  The  statoblasts  are  found  in  certain 
seasons  lying  loose  in  the  perigastric  cavity.  In  form  “they  may  be  gen- 
erally described  as  lenticular  bodies,  varying,  according  to  the  species, 
from  an  orbicular  to  an  elongated-oval  figure,  and  enclosed  in  a horny 
shell,  which  consists  of  two  concavo-convex  discs  united  by  their  margins, 
where  they  are  further  strengthened  by  a ring  which  runs  round  the  entire 
margin,  and  is  of  different  structure  from  the  discs.  . . . When  the  stato- 
blasts are  placed  under  circumstances  favouring  their  development,  they 
open  by  the  separation  from  one  another  of  the  two  faces,  and  there  then 
escapes  from  them  a young  Polyzoon,  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  de- 
velopment, and  in  all  essential  respects  resembling  the  adult  individual  in 
whose  cell  the  statoblasts  were  produced  ” (Allman).  The  statoblasts  are 
formed  as  buds  upon  the  “funiculus” — the  cord  already  alluded  to  as  ex- 
tending from  the  testis  to  the  stomach — upon  which  they  may  usually  be 
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seen  in  different,  stages  of  growth.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  set  free  from 
the  perigastric  space  prior  to  the  death  of  the  adult,  and  when  liberated 
they  are  enabled  to  float  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  consequence 
of  the  cells  of  the  marginal  ring,  or  “ annulus,”  being  spongy  and  filled 
with  air.  They  must  be  looked  upon  as  “ gemma  peculiarly  encysted, 
and  destined  to  remain  for  a period  in  a quiescent  or  pupa-like  state  ” 
(Allman). 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  Polyzoa , the  embryo 
upon  its  emergence  from  the  ovum  presents  itself  as  a ciliated, 
free-swimming,  sac-like  body,  from  which  the  polypide  is  sub- 
sequently produced  by  a process  of  gemmation. 

According  to  the  classification  proposed  by  Nitsche,  and 
now  generally  adopted,  the  Polyzoa  are  divided  into  the  two 
primary  sections  of  the  Entoprocta  and  the  Ectoprocla,  to  which 
a third  must  be  added,  under  the  name  of  Aspidophora,  for 
the  reception  of  the  anomalous  Rhabdopleura.  The  following 
are  the  principal  groups  of  the  Polyzoa  : — 

A.  Ectoprocta. 

Mouth  within  the  circle  of  tentacles ; anus  dorsal  and  outside  the  ten- 
tacular circle  ; lophophore  crescentic  or  circular. 

Sub-order  I.  Phylactolcemata. 

,,  ,,  II.  Gymnolcemata. 

The  Phylactolrematous  Polyzoa  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  and  the 
lophophore  is  bilateral  and  horse-shoe-shaped  in  all  except  Fredericella. 
They  also  possess  the  peculiar  valve-like  organ,  arching  over  the  mouth, 
which  is  known  as  the  “epistome,”  and  which  possibly  corresponds  with 
the  Molluscan  “foot.”  The  division  of  the  Gymnolcemata,  on  the  other 
hand,  includes  the  fresh-water  genera  Paludicella  and  Urnatella  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  marine  Polyzoa.  In  this  section  the  lophophore  is 
circular,  and  there  is  no  epistome.  Of  the  marine  Polyzoa , the  sub-order 
of  the  Cheilostomata  is  the  most  important,  as  embracing  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  common  forms.  In  these,  the  opening  of  the  cell  is  sub-terminal, 
and  is  generally  closed  by  a movable  lip  or  shutter.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  sub-order  Cyclostomata,  the  cells  are  tubular,  the  orifices  terminal, 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  cell  itself,  and  without  any  movable  apparatus 
for  closure.  Lastly,  in  the  singular  group  of  the  Ctenostomata  (including 
Vesicularia,  Alcyonidium,  and  Valkeria ),  the  cells  arise  from  a common 
tube,  and  their  mouths  are  terminal,  and  furnished  with  a setose  fringe  for 
their  closure. 

B.  Entoprocta. 

Mouth  and  anus  both  within  the  circle  of  tentacles  ; lophophore  horse- 
shoe-shaped. Tentacles  solid  and  non-retractile,  filled,  like  the  body- 
cavity,  with  parenchyma.  Ectocyst  not  calcified.  This  division  includes 
the  marine  Pedicellina  and  Loxosoma,  and  the  fresh-water  Urnatella. 
Loxosoma  is  semiparasitic,  and  is  attached  to  the  bodies  of  Gephyreans 
and  other  marine  animals. 

C.  Aspidophora. 

This  division  includes  only  the  singular  marine  genus  Rhabdopleura,  in 
which  the  lophophore  is  crescentic,  and  carries  a discontinuous  series  of 
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tentacles  ; the  mouth  is  lateral  rather  than  terminal ; a special  shield-like 
organ  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  lophophore,  between  the  mouth  and 
the  anus ; the  coencecium  is  chitinous  and  tubular,  and  is  supported  by  a 
correspondingly  divided  chitinous  rod,  attached  superiorly  to  a fleshy  con- 
tractile cord,  which  is  in  turn  connected  with  the  body  of  the  polypites ; 
and,  lastly,  the  endocyst  and  tentacular  sheath  are  wanting. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space,  the  Polyzoa , like  all 
the  Mol/uscoidea,  are  exclusively  aquatic  in  their  habits,  but 
unlike  the  Brachiopoda,  they  are  not  exclusively  confined  to 
the  sea.  The  marine  Polyzoa  are  of  almost  universal  occur- 
rence in  all  seas.  The  fresh-water  Polyzoa , however,  not  only 
differ  materially  from  their  marine  brethren  in  structure,  but 
appear  to  have  a much  more  limited  range,  being,  as  far  as 
is  yet  known,  principally  characteristic  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  Britain  can  claim  the  great  majority  of  the  described 
species  of  fresh-water  Polyzoa,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
more  careful  scrutiny  to  which  this  country  has  been  subjected. 
Fresh-water  Polyzoa  have  also  been  found  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  in  Australia  and  India. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time,  the  Polyzoa  have  left 
abundant  traces  of  their  past  existence  in  the  stratified  rocks, 
commencing  in  the  Ordovician  formation,  and  extending  up 
to  the  present  day.  The  only  groups  which  are  known  with 
certainty  to  be  represented  in  the  fossil  condition  are  those  of 
the  Cyclostomata  and  Cheilostomata.  The  Palaeozoic  types, 
such  as  the  Lace-corals  and  their  allies  {Fe?iestclla,  Ptilopora, 
Ptilodidya,  &c.),  belong  to  peculiar  groups  of  the  class,  and 
with  one  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,  are  all  referable  to  the 
Cyclostomata.  In  the  Secondary  rocks,  Cyclostomatous  Poly- 
zoa are  exceedingly  abundant,  but  the  Cheilostomata  do  not 
appear,  in  any  numbers  at  any  rate,  until  the  horizon  of  the 
Chalk  is  reached,  after  which  time  they  show  a gradually  in- 
creasing development  till  the  Recent  period  is  reached. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

BRACHIOPODA. 

Class  II.  Brachiopoda  ( Palliobranchiata ). — The  members 
of  this  class  are  defined  by  the  possession  of  a body  protected 
by  a bivalve  shell,  which  is  lined  by  an  expansion  of  the  integ- 
ument, or  “ mantle .”  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  two  long 
spirally-coiled  cirriferous  processes  or  “ arms  f which  act  as  re- 
spiratory organs.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  an  oesophageal 
ring,  upon  which  infra-cesophageal  and  supra-cesophageal  ganglia 
are  developed.  One  or  two  pairs  of  tubular  “ nephndia  ” arc 
present,  which  act  as  ducts  to  the  reproductive  organs.  The  sexes 
are  distinct  or  united. 

The  Brachiopoda  are  essentially  very  similar  in  structure  to 
the  Polyzoa , from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  never  composite,  and  by  the  possession  of  a bivalve, 
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calcareous,  or  sub-calcareous  shell.  They  are  commonly  known 
as  “Lamp-shells,”  and  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  All  the 
living  forms,  except  Lingula  pyranudata , are  fixed  to  some 
solid  object  in  their  adult  condition ; but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  many  of  the  fossil  forms  were  unattached  and 
free  in  their  fully  grown  condition.  From  the  presence  of  a 
bivalve  shell,  the  Brachiopods  have  often  been  placed  near  the 
true  Bivalve  Molluscs  (th q Lamcllibranchiata^  but  their  oigan- 
isation  is  of  a very  different  type. 

The  two  valves  of  the  shell  of  any  Brachiopod  (figs.  254, 


a b c 

Fig.  254. — Rhynchonella  sulcata.  A,  Profile  view;  B,  View  ot  the  dorsal  surface; 

C,  View  of  the  base,  a Ventral  valve  ; b Dorsal  valve  \f  Base  ; c Beak  ; h Foramen. 

Lower  Cretaceous. 

255)  are  articulated  together  by  an  apparatus  of  teeth  and 
sockets,  or  are  kept  in  apposition  by  muscular  action  alone. 
One  of  the  valves  is  always  slightly,  sometimes  greatly,  larger 
than  the  other,  so  that  the  shell  is  said  to  be  “inequivalve.” 
As  regards  the  contained  animal,  the  position  of  the  valves 
is  anterior  and  posterior,  so  that  they  are  therefore  termed 
respectively  the  “ ventral  ” and  “ dorsal  ” valves.  In  the 
ordinary  Bivalve  Mollusca  ( Lamellibranchiata ),  on  the  other 
hand,  the  two  valves  of  the  shell  are  usually  of  the  same  size 
(equivalve),  and  they  are  situated  upon  the  sides  of  the 
animal ; so  that,  instead  of  being  dorsal  and  ventral,  they  are 
now  termed  “right”  and  “left”  valves.  The  ventral  valve 
in  the  shell  of  the  Brachiopoda  is  usually  the  largest,  and 
usually  possesses  a prominent  curved  beak.  The  beak  (figs. 
254,  255)  is  often  perforated  by  a “foramen,”  or  terminal 
aperture,  through  which  there  is  transmitted  a muscular 
peduncle,  whereby  the  shell  is  attached  to  some  foreign 
object.  In  some  cases,  however  (as  in  Lingula , fig.  258,  B), 
the  peduncle  simply  passes  between  the  apices  of  the  valves, 
and  there  is  no  foramen ; whilst  in  others  (as  in  Crania , fig. 
258,  D)  the  shell  is  merely  attached  by  the  substance  of  the 
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ventral  valve.  The  dorsal  or  smaller  valve  is  always  free,  and 
is  never  perforated  by  a foramen. 

In  intimate  structure,  the  shell  of  most  of  the  Brachiopoda  consists  “of 
flattened  prisms,  of  considerable  length,  arranged  parallel  to  one  another 
with  great  regularity,  and  at  a very  acute  angle — usually  only  about  io° 


Fig.  255. — Terebratula  (Waldheimia)  J?a7'escens.  A,  The  shell  viewed  from  behind, 
showing  the  dorsal  valve,  and  the  perforated  summit  of  the  ventral  valve  above  it.  B, 
Inner  view  of  the  dorsal  valve,  showing  the  shelly  loop  (/)  which  supports  the  spiral 
arms.  C,  Inner  view  of  the  ventral  valve,  showing  the  foramen  or  aperture  (_/)  in 
the  beak,  through  which  the  muscular  stalk  of  attachment  passes.  D,  Longitudinal 
and  vertical  section  of  the  animal,  showing  the  spiral  arms  (a),  the  stomach  (s),  and 
the  liver  ( h ).  At  / is  the  opening  in  the  beak,  with  the  stalk  of  attachment  (/)  pass- 
ing through  it.  (After  Davidson  and  Owen.)  Some  details  have  been  omitted  in 
Figs.  B,  C,  and  D,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 


or  12° — with  the  surfaces  of  the  shell”  (Carpenter).  In  most  cases,  also, 
the  shell  is  perforated  by  a series  of  minute  canals,  which  pass  from  one 
surface  of  the  shell  to  the  other,  in  a more  or  less  vertical  direction, 
usually  widening  as  they  approach  the  external  surface.  These  canals 
give  the  shells  a “punctated”  structure,  and  in  the  living  animal  they 
contain  crecal  tubuli,  or  prolongations,  from  the  mantle,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  Huxley  as  analogous  to  the  vascular  processes  by  which  in 
many  Ascidians  the  muscular  tunic,  or  “mantle,”  is  attached  to  the  outer 
tunic,  or  “test.”  In  some  of  the  Brachiopoda  (as  in  the  Rhynchonellida) 
the  shell  is  “ impunctate,”  or  is  devoid  of  this  singular  canal-system. 

Though  characteristically  calcareous,  the  shell  of  the  Brachwpoda  may 
sometimes  be  largely  composed  of  horny  matter  (as  in  Discina) ; or  the 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  horny  shell  may  be  almost  wholly  replaced  by 
phosphate  (as  in  Lingula). 
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The  inner  surface  of  the  valves  of  the  shell  is  lined  by  ex- 
pansions of  the  integument  which  secrete  the  shell,  and  which 
constitute  the  “lobes”  of  the  “pallium,”  or  “mantle.”  The 
digestive  organs  and  muscles  occupy  a small  space  near  the 
beak  of  the  shell,  which  is  partitioned  off  by  a membranous 
septum,  which  is  perforated  by  the  aperture  of  the  mouth. 
The  remainder  of  the  cavity  of  the  shell  is  almost  filled  by  two 
long  oral  processes,  which  are  termed  the  “arms,  and  from 
which  the  name  of  the  class  has  been  derived  (fig.  256,  li). 

These  organs  are  lateral 
tubular  prolongations  of 
the  margins  of  the  mouth, 
usually  of  great  length, 
closely 
fringed 
ciliated 


up,  and 
side  with 


Fig.  256. — Anatomy  of  Lingula  anatina.  En- 
larged. (After  Hancock.)  a The  two  lobes  of 
the  mantle,  the  dorsal  lobe  being  partly  turned 
back  ; v v Sinuses  in  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  ; 
h Spirally-coiled  “arms,”  bearing  lateral  cirri 
(z) ; g Anus  ; r Liver. 


A distinct  heart  is  often  present, 
side  of  the  stomach,  and  giving 


coiled 
on  one 

lateral  processes, 
or  “cirri.”  In  many  Bra- 
chiopods  the  arms  are 
supported  upon  a more 
or  less  complicated  inter- 
nal calcareous  framework 
or  skeleton  (fig.  255,  B), 
which  is  sometimes  called 
the  “ carriage  - spring  ap- 
paratus,” and  which  in 
many  extinct  forms  is  coil- 
ed into  a shelly  spiral. 

The  mouth  conducts  by 
an  oesophagus  into  a dis- 
tinct stomach,  surrounded 
by  a well-developed  gran- 
ular liver.  The  intestine 
is  sometimes  short,  at 
other  times  long  and  coil- 
ed, and  it  may  either  ter- 
minate in  a distinct  anal 
aperture  (as  in  Lingula , 
fig.  256,  g),  or  it  termin- 
ates blindly  in  the  middle 
line  (as  in  Terebratula). 
situated  on  the  dorsal 


off  blood  - vessels  ; but 


the  circulation  is  carried  on  principally  through  the  lacunae 
and  interstices  between  the  tissues.  The  function  of  respira- 
tion seems  to  be  mainly  performed  by  the  cirriferous  oral  arms, 
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as  it  is  by  the  homologous  tentacular  crown  of  the  Polyzoa. 
The  canal-system  of  the  mantle,  which  will  be  spoken  of  im- 
mediately, is  also  probably  partly  concerned  in  respiration. 

The  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  channelled  out  into  a system 
of  branched  tubes,  which  end  in  oecal  extremities,  and  into 
which  the  generative  organs  project.  These  so-called  “ atrial  ” 
canals  communicate  with  the  pallial  cavity  by  means  of  two 
or  four  organs  which  correspond  with  the  “ segmental  organs  ” 
of  the  Annelides  or  the  “ nephridia”  of  the  Molluscs,  and  which 
have  been  commonly  described  under  the  names  of  “ pseudo- 
hearts ” or  “ oviducts.”  Each  nephridial  tube  consists  of  two 
saccular  divisions,  of  which  the  inner  is  connected  with  the 
“atrial  canals”  of  the  pallial  lobe,  while  the  outer  opens  into 


Fig.  257. — Development  of  Terebratulina  septentrionalis  (after  Morse).  A,  Ciliated 
embryo.  B,  More  advanced  embryo,  showing  commencing  segmentation  and  a rudi- 
mentary peduncle  (/).  C,  D,  E,  F,  Further  stages  of  the  same  embryo.  G,  Advanced 
embryo,  with  a very  long  peduncle  (/),  and  a circular  oral  crown  of  cirri  (e).  H, 
Interior  of  dorsal  valve,  showing  the  circular  crown  of  cirri,  and  the  intestine  (i).  I, 
Another  larva,  at  the  same  stage,  having  the  valves  opened,  and  viewed  from  one 
side.  J,  part  of  a larva  still  further  advanced,  showing  the  now  horse-shoe-shaped 
crown  of  cirri,  p Peduncle;  v Ventral  valve  of  shell;  d Dorsal  valve;  c Crown  of 
oral  cirri;  i Intestine;  J Setae  springing  from  the  edge  of  the  mantle;  l Loop  of 
dorsal  valve.  (All  the  figures  are  highly  magnified.) 


the  mantle-cavity.  The  nephridial  tubes  act  as  eflerent  ducts 
to  the  reproductive  organs,  and  are  probably  at  the  same  time 
to  be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  kidneys  or  excreting  organs. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  an  oesophageal  ring,  which 
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bears  a large  subcesophageal  ganglion,  and  two  small  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglia.  No  organs  of  sense  have  been  certainly 
detected. 


The  sexes  in  the  Brachiopoda  appear  to  be  ordinarily  distinct,  but  in 
some  forms  they  are  asserted  to  be  united  in  the  same  individual.  As 
regards  the  process  of  development  in  the  class,  we  may  take  as  a type 
Terebratulina  septentrionalis , the  metamorphoses  of  which  have  been  most 
ably  worked  out  by  Professor  Morse.  In  this  form,  the  earliest  embryo  is 
a ciliated  planula  (fig.  257,  A),  which  swims  about  actively,  and  soon  (B) 
exhibits  a division  into  three  regions  or  segments,  which  rapidly  become 
more  conspicuous  (C).  Of  these  segments,  the  most  inferior  ( p ) becomes  the 
future  peduncle,  and  serves  to  attach  the  embryo  to  some  foreign  body  (D). 
The  middle  segment  then  enlarges,  and  partially  encloses  the  anterior  seg- 
ment (E  and  F),  the  latter  ultimately  being  withdrawn  entirely  within  the 
former,  which  becomes  converted  into  the  shell-secreting  pallial  lohes.  Next 
the  arms  begin  to  bud  out  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth  (G),  forming  at  first 
a circular  crown  of  cirri  (c),  which  forcibly  calls  to  mind  the  orbicular 
lophophore  of  the  Gymnokematous  Polyzoa.  The  peduncle,  at  first  long 
(as  in  Lingula ),  becomes  rapidly  shorter  (I),  and  the  oral  crown  of  tentacles 
becomes  distinctly  horse-shoe-shaped  (J),  thus  strikingly  resembling  the 
similarly-shaped  lophophore  of  the  “ Hippocrepian  ” Polyzoa.  The  cir- 
rated  “arms”  of  the  adult  are  finally  produced  by  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  free  end  of  the  hprse-shoe. 

Affinities  of  the  Brachiopoda. — Great  differences  of  opinion  exist 
at  the  present  day  as  to  the  affinities  and  precise  systematic  position  of  the 
Brachiopoda ; but  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  merely  point  out 
these  differences.  The  relationship  of  the  Brachiopods  to  the  Polyzoa  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  very  close ; and  we  may  regard  the  encrusting 
members  of  the  latter  class  as  being  “communities  of  Brachiopods,  the 
valves  of  which  are  continuous  and  soldered  together,  the  flat  valve  form- 
ing the  united  floor,  whilst  the  convex  valve  does  not  cover  the  ventral 
valve,  but  leaves  an  opening  more  or  less  ornamented  for  the  extension 
of  the  lophophore”  (A.  Agassiz).  Until  recently,  most  naturalists  have 
held  that  both  these  groups  had  strongly-marked  relationships  with  the 
Lamellibranchiata,  and  many  still  adhere  to  this  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  view  has  been  gaining  ground,  that  these  groups  are  to  be  regarded  as 
comprising  modified  Worms,  and  they  are  often  placed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Annelida.  The  chief  grounds  for  this  view  are  to  be 
found  in  the  similarity  of  the  development  of  the  Polyzoans  and  Brachio- 
pods to  that  of  the  Annelides,  as  shown  by  the  elaborate  researches  of 
Morse  and  Kowalewsky.  Apart  from  embryological  likeness,  one  of  the 
most  striking  links  between  the  Brachiopods  and  the  Annelides  is  the 
aberrant  Lingula  pyramidata — th e genus  Lingula  being  itself  an  aberrant 
type.  This  curious  form  (fig.  258,  A),  as  described  by  Morse,  differs 
from  its  congeners  in  not  being  fixed,  but  in  living  free  in  the  sand.  Its 
peduncle  is  long  and  worm-like,  hollow,  and  highly  contractile,  and  its 
lower  end  is  encased  in  a sand-tube,  resembling  that  of  a Tubicolous  An- 
nelide.  Whilst  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  the  affinities  between  the 
Brachiopoda  and  the  Annelides  are  much  closer  than  any  outward  resem- 
blance between  the  two  would  lead  us  to  expect,  a sufficient  case  for  the 
removal  of  the  former  to  the  “ Vermes”  has  hardly  been  made  out. 

Divisions  of  the  Brachiopoda.— The  Brachiopoda  may  be  divided 
into  the  two  orders  of  the  Inarticulata  (or  Tretenterata ) and  the  Articulata 
(or  Clistenterala). 
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In  the  first  of  these  orders  ( Inarticulata ),  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  not 
united  along  the  hinge-line,  the  mantle-lobes  are  completely  free,  and  the 
intestine  terminates  in  a distinct  anus.  In  this  division  are  included  the 
three  families  of  the  Cramada , Discinida , and  Lingulidce ■ — all  very  ancient, 


Fig.  258. — Morphology  of  Brachiopoda.  A,  Lingula  pyramidata  (after  Morse):  p 
Peduncle ; s Sand-tube,  encasing  base  of  peduncle.  B,  Lingula  anatina  (after 
Cuvier)  ; p The  peduncle.  C,  Waldheimia  cranium,  with  adherent  young,  attached 
to  a stone  (after  Davidson):  p Peduncle;  v Ventral  valve;  d Dorsal  valve.  D, 
Crania  Ignabergcnsis,  attached  by  its  ventral  valve  to  a piece  of  coral  (Chalk). 


and  all  represented  at  the  present  day  by  living  forms — together  with  the 
Palaeozoic  family  of  the  Trimerellidce. 

In  the  second  order  ( Articulata ),  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  united  by 
teeth  along  the  hinge-line,  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  not  completely  free, 
and  the  intestine  ends  blindly.  In  this  division  are  included  the  living 
families  of  the  Terebra  till  idee,  Rhynchonellida ?,  and  the  Thecidiidce,  and  the 
extinct  families  of  the  Spiriferidce , Pentameridce,  Strophomenida,  and  Pro- 
ductida.  In  the  first  two  of  these  families  the  arms  are  supported  upon  a 
shelly  loop,  of  variable  shape  and  size  (fig.  255,  B) ; whilst  in  some  of  the 
extinct  Rhynchonellida:  and  in  the  Spiriferida:,  the  arms  were  supported  by 
large  spirally-coiled  calcareous  lamellae. 

Distribution  of  Brachiopoda  in  Space. — All  the  known 
Brachiopods  live  in  the  sea,  and  though  very  local  in  their 
distribution,  they  may  be  said  to  have  a very  wide  range. 
Though  sometimes  found  between  tide  - marks,  and  more 
commonly  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  they  are  essentially 
deep-water  forms,  living  most  generally  in  depths  of  from  100 
to  500  fathoms.  A few  forms  have  been  found  at  depths  of 
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from  2000  to  over  2500  fathoms.  Rather  more  than  xoo 
species  of  living  Brachiopods  are  known. 

Distribution  of  Brachiopoda  in  Time. — The  Brachio- 
poda are  found  from  the  Cambrian  rocks  up  to  the  present 
day,  and  present  us  with  an  example  of  a group  which  appears 
to  be  slowly  dying  out.  Nearly  four  thousand  extinct  species 
have  been  described,  and  the  class  appears  to  have  attained 
its  maximum  in  the  Ordovicio-Silurian  epoch,  which  is,  for  this 
reason,  sometimes  called  the  “Age  of  Brachiopods.”  Numerous 
genera  and  species  are  found  also  in  both  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  formations.  In  the  Secondary  rocks  Brachio- 
poda are  still  abundant,  though  less  so  than  in  the  Palaeozoic 
period.  In  the  Tertiary  epoch  a still  further  diminution  takes 
place,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  acquainted  with  few  more 
than  a hundred  living  forms.  Of  the  families  of  Brachiopoda , 
the  Productidce,  Strophomenidce , and  Spiriferidce  are  the  more 
important  extinct  types.  Of  the  genera,  the  most  persistent 
is  the  genus  Lingula,  which  commences  in  the  Cambrian 
rocks,  and  has  maintained  its  place  up  to  the  present  day, 
though  it  appears  to  be  gradually  dying  out. 

According  to  Woodward  : — “The  hingeless  genera  attained 
their  maximum  in  the  Palaeozoic  age,  and  only  three  now  sur- 
vive ( Lingula , Discina , Crania ) — the  representatives  of  as  many 
distinct  families.  Of  the  genera  with  articulated  valves,  those 
provided  with  spiral  arms  appeared  first,  and  attained  their 
maximum  while  the  Terebratulidcc  were  still  few  in  number. 
The  subdivision  with  calcareous  spires  disappeared  with  the 
Liassic  period,  whereas  the  genus  Rhynchonella  still  exists. 
Lastly,  the  typical  group,  Terebratulidcc,  attained  its  maximum 
in  the  Chalk  period,  and  is  scarcely  yet  on  the  decline.” 

Of  the  families  of  the  Brachiopoda,  the  Produdidce  and 
Strophomenidce  are  exclusively  Palaeozoic.  The  Spiriferidce 
are  mainly  Palaeozoic,  but  extend  into  the  Lias,  where  they 
finally  disappear.  The  Lmgulidce  commence  in  the  Cambrian 
period,  and  have  survived  to  the  present  day.  The  Rhyncho- 
nellidce , Cramadce,  and  Discinidce  commence  in  the  Ordovician 
period,  and  are  represented  by  living  forms  in  existing  seas. 
The  Thecidiidce  extend  from  the  Trias  to  the  present  day ; and 
the  Terebratulidcc  appear  to  commence  in  the  Silurian,  and  are 
well  represented  by  living  forms. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

SUB-KINGDOM  MOLLUSC  A. 

The  Mollusca  may  be  defined  as  soft -bodied,  bilaterally 
symmetrical,  not  definitely  segmented  animals.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  body  is  very  generally  developed  into  a distinct 
head,  bearing  one  or  more  pairs  of  soft  tactile  processes  or 
tentacles.  The  mouth  is  anterior,  the  alimentary  canal  is 
completely  shut  off  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  and 
the  anus  is  primitively  posterior.  The  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  a small  number  of  paired  ganglia.  A distinct  vascular 
system  and  a systemic  heart  are  present.  One  or  more  pairs 
of  kidneys  (sometimes  a single  kidney)  are  present  as  saccular 
organs  (“  nephridia  ”),  which  open  internally  into  the  body- 
cavity,  and  communicate  with  the  exterior  by  a pore  placed 
near  the  anus.  Commonly  there  is  an  external  or  internal 
“ shell.” 

The  body  of  a Mollusc  exhibits  a distinct  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral surface,  and  a right  and  left  side.  The  dorsal  surface  is 
covered  by  a fold  of  the  integument  which  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  “ mantle  ” or  “ pallium,”  and  which  may  be  greatly 
expanded  laterally,  or  may  form  a complete  sac  enclosing  all 
the  viscera.  The  so-called  “ mantle-cavity  ” or  “ pallial  cham- 
ber ” is  the  space  included  between  the  lateral  prolongations 
of  the  mantle  and  the  sides  of  the  body. 

From  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  there  is,  typically,  de- 
veloped an  unpaired  median  muscular  mass,  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  “foot.”  The  foot  (fig.  259,  /)  may  show  a 
distinct  division  into  an  anterior,  a middle,  and  a posterior 
region,  and  it  is  often  furnished  with  distinct  lateral  pro- 
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longations  (“  epipodia  ”).  The  foot  undergoes  remarkable 
modifications  in  different  groups  of  the  Mollusca. 

The  alimentary  canal  commences  at  the  mouth  (fig.  259,  m), 
which  may  or  may  not  be  provided  with  an  apparatus  of  teeth, 
or  furnished  with  tactile  processes.  The  digestive  tube  is 
commonly  of  considerable  length,  and  usually  shows  a gullet, 
into  which  salivary  glands  pour  their  secretion,  a stomach, 
and  an  intestine.  The  rectum  terminates  at  the  anal  aperture 
(fig.  259,  a ),  which  is  primitively  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body, 
but  which  in  many  forms  ultimately  becomes  shifted  further 


Fig.  259. — Diagram  of  a Mollusc  (altered  from  Lankester).  m Mouth ; a Anus ; l 
Liver ; f Foot  ; s/i  Shell,  attached  to  the  mantle  ; h Heart  ; fie  Pericardium  ; n 
Kidney,  opening  internally  into  the  pericardium,  and  externally  near  the  anus  (k); 
br  Gill;  eg  One  of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  connected  by  commissures  with  the  pleural 
ganglion  (fig)  and  the  pedal  ganglion  ( fg );  vn  Visceral  nerve-cord  extending  back- 
ward, and  carrying  visceral  ganglia  ( vg ). 


forwards.  There  is  a large  and  well-developed  liver,  opening 
into  the  commencement  of  the  intestine  (fig.  259,  /). 

The  blood  is  colourless,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  in  part 
furnished  with  definite  walls.  A large  part  of  the  circulation 
is,  however,  carried  on  in  the  lacunar  spaces  between  the 
tissues.  A definite  heart  (fig.  259,  h),  consisting  of  a ven- 
tricle, with  one  or  two  auricles,  is  always  present,  and  always 
has  the  function  of  propelling  the  aerated  blood  through  the 
body.  The  heart  lies  dorsally,  and  is  enclosed  in  a peri- 
cardial chamber”  (fig.  259,  /<?),  which  is  placed  in  communi- 
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cation  with  the  exterior  by  the  kidneys,  but  is  not  normally 
filled  with  blood. 

Respiratory  organs  are  not  always  developed,  the  function 
of  respiration  being  in  some  cases  discharged  by  the  thin 
walls  of  the  mantle-cavity.  In  the  majority  of  the  Molluscs 
there  are  definite  respiratory  organs,  a portion  of  the  mantle 
being  specialised  for  this  purpose.  In  the  Lamellibranchiata, 
and  the  branchiate  Gasteropoda , the  breathing-organs  are  in 
the  form  of  lamellar  and  pectinate  gills ; and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Cephalopoda.  In  the  pulmonate  Gasteropoda , in 
which  respiration  is  aerial,  a pulmonary  sac  or  air-chamber  is 
produced  by  the  folding  of  a portion  of  the  mantle,  over  the 
interior  of  which  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  distributed.  The 
chamber  thus  formed  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  a 


ellibranch  (Anodon).  c c Cerebral  pore  USUally  placed  near  the 

ganglia,  united  by  a commissure  in 

front;  / Pedal  ganglia,  united  with  USl' 

the  cerebral  ganglia  by  commissures  The  nerVOUS  System  of  the  Mol- 


following  parts,  (i)  A pair  of  cerebral  ganglia  (fig.  260,  A 
joined  with  one  another  by  a commissure  which  passes  above 
the  gullet.  From  the  cerebral  ganglia  a pair  of  commissures 


round  aperture,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  at  will ; and 
the  renovation  of  the  effete  air 
within  the  sac  appears  to  be 
effected  mainly  or  entirely  by 
simple  diffusion. 


Fig.  260. — Nervous  system  of  a Lam 


r 


The  function  of  excretion  is 
especially  discharged  by  the  kid- 
neys, which  may  be  unpaired 
(Gasteropods  generally).  In 
some  Gasteropods,  and  in  the 
Bivalves,  there  are  two  renal 
organs,  and  in  Nautilics  there 
are  four.  The  kidneys  or  “ ne- 
phridia  ” of  the  Mollusca  are  sac- 
cular organs,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  “ segmental  or- 
gans” of  the  Annelides.  They 
open  internally  into  the  peri- 
cardium (fig.  259,  ;/),  and  com- 
municate with  the  exterior  by  a 


nervous  system  consists  of  the 
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pass  backwards,  one  on  each  side  of  the  gullet,  to  (2)  a 
pair  of  pedal  ganglia,  which  supply  the  foot  and  adjacent 
parts  with  nerves.  (3)  A group  of  visceral  ganglia  placed 
towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  The  development  of 
these  is  very  variable,  but  in  the  Bivalves  they  are  of  large 
size,  and  become  fused  to  form  the  so  - called  “ parieto- 
splanchnic  ” ganglion  (fig.  260,  v).  In  other  cases  the  visceral 
ganglia  are  shifted  forwards,  and  may  become  fused  with  the 
pedal  ganglia,  or  with  the  cerebral  ganglia.  When  separately 
developed,  the  visceral  ganglia  are  united  with  the  cerebral 
ganglia  in  front  by  a pair  of  visceral  commissures,  which  may 
become  directly  connected  with  the  cerebral  ganglia,  or  may 
spring  from  a separate  oesophageal  nerve-ring,  distinct  from 
the  pedal  commissures.  In  this  latter  case  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  visceral  commissures  is  marked  by  the  development  of 
a pleural  ganglion  on  each  side  of  the  gullet  (fig.  259,  pg). 

As  regards  their  organs  of  sense,  the  Mollusca  usually  have 
tactile  organs  in  the  form  of  sensitive  processes  (labial  palpi) 
placed  round  the  mouth,  or  tentacles  carried  on  the  head. 
Eyes  are  present  in  many  forms,  and  in  the  Cephalopoda 
reach  a very  high  grade  of  organisation.  In  the  Lamelli- 
branchs  the  adults  are  either  destitute  of  organs  of  vision,  or 
possess  numerous  simple  eyes  (“  ocelli  ”)  placed  along  the 
margins  of  the  mantle  - lobes.  Auditory  organs  are  very 
commonly  present,  and  have  the  form  of  closed  sacs 
(“  otocysts  ”),  situated  either  in  the  head  or  foot.  There 
are  also  in  some  cases  organs  which  are  supposed  to  be 
olfactory  in  function. 

Reproductive  organs  are  always  present,  and  the  sexes  may 
be  distinct  or  united.  The  generative  organs  open  externally 
near  the  anus,  sometimes  in  common  with  the  ducts  of  the 
kidneys. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  Mollusca , there  is  usually 
a well-marked  metamorphosis.  In  most  cases  the  young 
Mollusc  passes  through  a stage  in  which  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body,  lying  in  front  of  the  mouth,  is  furnished  with  a 
circlet  of  cilia,  by  means  of  which  the  embryo  swims.  In 
this  “ trochosphere  ” stage,  the  Molluscan  embryo  closely 
resembles  the  larvae  of  many  Annelides.  As  development 
proceeds,  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  behind  the  circle  of 
cilia,  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  anterior  end,  and  the  latter 
ultimately  comes  to  form  a ciliated,  often  lobed  disc,  or 
“velum,”  on  the  front  part  of  the  head  (fig.  261,  v).  In  this 
stage  the  embryo  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a “veliger.  In 
later  life  the  ciliated  velum,  having  discharged  its  temporary 
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purpose  as  a locomotive  organ,  usually  wholly  disappears. 
The  embryo  further  possesses,  as  shown  by  Ray  Lankester,  a 
glandular  involution  of  the  dorsal  integument,  by  which  the 


Fig.  261. — “Veliger”  stage  of  a young  Gasteropod.  v Velum ; / Foot;  o Opercular 
plate  developed  on  the  back  of  the  foot ; br  Branchial  chamber  ; sh  Primitive  shell. 


embryonic  shell  is  produced,  and  which  commonly  disappears 
in  the  course  of  embryonic  development.  The  shell  of  the 
adult,  however,  is  in  most  cases  developed  secondarily  from 
the  free  dorsal  surface  of  the  mantle  (fig.  259,  s/i). 

As  implied  by  their  scientific  name,  the  Mollusca  are  mostly 
soft-bodied  animals ; but  their  popular  name  of  “ Shell-fish  ” 
expresses  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a shell,  protecting  the 
soft  body,  is  likewise  a very  characteristic  feature  in  the  sub- 
kingdom. At  the  same  time,  a shell  is  not  universally  present, 
and  many  of  the  Mollusca  are  either  permanently  naked,  or 
possess  nothing  that  would  be  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a 
shell.  When  there  is  either  no  shell  at  all,  or  merely  a rudi- 
mentary shell  enclosed  in  the  mantle,  the  Mollusc  is  said  to 
be  “ naked.”  The  shell  of  the  “ testaceous  ” Mollusca  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  respiratory  organs ; “ indeed  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a pneumoskeleton , being  essentially  a calcified  por- 
tion of  the  mantle,  of  which  the  breathing-organ  is  at  most  a 
specialised  part.  ...  In  its  most  reduced  form  the  shell 
is  only  a hollow  cone  or  plate,  protecting  the  breathing-organ 
and  heart,  as  in  Umax , Testacella,  and  Carinaria.  Its  peculiar 
features  always  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  breathing-organ, 
and  in  Terebratula  and  Pelonaia  it  becomes  identified  with  the 
gill.  In  the  Nudibranchs  the  vascular  mantle  performs,  wholly 
or  in  part,  the  respiratory  office.  In  the  Cephalopods  the  shell 
becomes  complicated  by  the  addition  of  a distinct,  internal, 
chambered  portion  ( phragmacone),  which  is  properly  a visceral 
skeleton  ” (Woodward).  In  a great  many  of  the  Mollusca 
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the  shell  consists  of  but  a single  piece,  and  they  are  called 
“ Univalves.”  In  many  others  the  shell  consists  of  two  separ- 
ate plates  or  “ valves,”  and  these  are  called  “ Bivalves.” 
In  others,  again,  as  in  the  Chiton , the  shell  consists  of  more 
than  two  pieces,  and  is  said  to  be  “ multivalve.”  Most,  how- 
ever, of  the  multivalve  shells  of  older  writers  are  in  reality 
referable  to  the  Cirripedia. 

All  the  testaceous  Mollusca  (except  the  Argonaut),  and  most 
of  the  “ naked  ” forms,  acquire  a rudimentary  shell  before  their 
liberation  from  the  ovum.  In  the  latter  this  rudimentary  shell 
is  cast  off  as  the  embryo  grows,  but  in  the  former  it  becomes 
the  “ nucleus  ” of  the  adult  shell.  In  the  Bivalves  the  embry- 
onic shell  or  “nucleus”  is  situated  at  the  beak  or  “ umbo”  of 
each  valve,  and  is  often  very  unlike  the  remainder  of  the  shell. 

In  composition  the  shell  of  the  Mollusca  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime — 
usually  having  the  atomic  arrangement  of  calcite — with  a small  proportion 
of  animal  matter.  In  the  Pholaduite,  however,  the  calcareous  matter  exists 
in  the  allotropic  condition  of  aragonite,  which  is  very  much  harder  than 
calcite  ; and  there  are  many  Gastropods  in  which  the  shell  is  similarly 
composed  of  aragonite.  As  regards  their  texture,  three  principal  varieties 
of  shells  may  be  distinguished — viz.,  the  “ porcellanous,”  the  “ nacreous,” 
and  the  “fibrous.”  In  the  “nacreous”  or  pearly  shells,  as  seen  in 
“mother-of-pearl,”  the  shell  has  a peculiar  lustre,  due  to  the  minute 
undulations  of  the  edges  of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
membrane.  The  “fibrous”  shells  are  composed  of  successive  layers  of 
prismatic  cells.  The  “porcellanous”  shell  has  a more  complicated 
structure,  and  is  composed  of  three  layers  or  strata,  each  of  which  is  made 
up  of  very  numerous  plates,  “like  cards  placed  on  edge.”  The  direction 
in  which  the  vertical  plates  are  placed,  is  sometimes  transverse  in  the 
central  layer,  and  lengthwise  in  the  two  others  ; or  longitudinal  in  the 
middle,  and  transverse  in  the  outer  and  inner  strata. 

All  living  shells  have  an  outer  layer  of  animal  matter,  which  is  known 
as  the  “epidermis,”  or  “ periostracum.”  This  is  sometimes  of  extreme 
tenuity,  but  is  sometimes  very  thick,  the  latter  being  especially  the  case 
with  those  shells  which  are  found  in  fresh  water. 

The  Mollusca  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  great  sec- 
tions, respectively  termed  the  Acephala  and  the  Encephala  (or 
Cep  ha  lop  hor a),  characterised  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
distinctly  differentiated  head.  The  headless,  or  Acephalous, 
Molluscs  correspond  to  the  class  Lamellibra7ichiata  ; also  dis- 
tinguished, at  first  sight,  by  the  possession  of  a bivalve  shell. 
The  Encephalous  Molluscs  are  more  highly  organised,  and 
are  divided  into  three  classes  — viz.,  the  Gastropoda , the 
Pteropoda , and  the  Cephalopoda.  The  shell  in  these  three 
classes  is  of  very  various  nature,  but  they  all  possess  a singu- 
lar and  complicated  series  of  lingual  teeth  ; hence  they  are 
grouped  together  by  Professor  Huxley  under  the  name  of 
Odontophora. 

2 F 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


LAMELLIB  RANCHI  A TA. 


Class  I.  Lamellibranchiata,  or  Conchifera  ( Pelecypoda ). 
— The  members  of  this  class  are  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
a distinctly  differentiated  head,  and  by  having  the  mantle  divided 
into  two  lobes,  right  and  left,  each  of  which  secretes  a shelly  in- 
vestment, so  that  the  body  is  more  or  less  completely  enclosed  in  a 
bivalve  shell.  There  are  one  or  two  pairs  of  lamellar  gills  on 

each  side  of  the  body.  An  odonto- 
phore  is  wanting.  The  sexes  are 
distinct  or  united. 

The  Lamellibranchiata  (Mus- 
sels, Oysters,  Scallops,  Cockles, 
&c.)  are  often  spoken  of  as  the 
“ Bivalve  Molluscs,”  and  they 
are  all  either  marine  or  inhabit- 
ants of  fresh  water. 

The  body  in  the  Lamelli- 
branchs  is  bilaterally  symmetri- 
cal, and  is  enclosed  in  a largely 
developed  “ mantle  ” or  “ pal- 
lium,” which  is  divided  into  two 
lateral  halves,  the  right  and  left 
“ lobes  ” of  the  mantle.  The  two 
lobes  of  the  mantle  are  united 
along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body, 
and  are  prolonged  laterally  as 
two  great  flaps,  which  conceal 
the  body,  and  enclose  inferiorly 
a chamber  known  as  the  “ man- 

Fig.  262. — Diagrammatic  vertical  and  tle-CaVlty.  The  lower  OF  Ventral 
transverse  section  of  Alya,  (ivcnavia.  pHcrpc  of*  fllP  nrp  nov- 

1)  Back,  or  “dorsal  margin”  of  the  cut>^b  U1C  IllctI.U  C are  no1 

shell;  j * The  two  valves  of  the  shell,  mally  free;  but  in  many  Bivalves 

right  and  left;  mm  The  two  halves,  < _i.  v 1 r j 

or  “ lobes,”  of  the  mantle,  producing  they  beCOllie  lllOFe  OT  leSS  fused 

the  shell ; gg The  gills,  two  pairs  on  with  one  another  (fig.  262),  so 

each  side  ; h 1 he  heart;  1 Intestine;  ,1  . . , . °,  , /. 

/The  foot.  that  the  animal  is  enclosed  in  a 

complete  sac,  in  which  certain 
openings  are  left  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  Two  of  these 
apertures  are  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  animal,  and 
serve  to  permit  the  ingress  into  the  mantle  - cavity  of  the 
water  required  for  respiration  and  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
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taining  food,  and  the  egress  of  the  same.  The  lower  or 
ventral  aperture  is  inhalant  in  function ; the  upper  or  dorsal 
aperture  is  exhalant ; and  the  anus  is  always  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  latter,  so  that  excrementitious  matters  are 
carried  away  in  the  out-going  currents  of  water.  In  many 
cases  these  two  openings  into  the  mantle-sac  are  drawn  out 
into  longer  or  shorter  muscular  tubes  (fig.  264,  s s'),  which  are 
known  as  the  “ siphons,”  and  which  will  be  more  particularly 
considered  hereafter.  In  those  Bivalves  which  have  the  ven- 
tral margins  of  the  mantle-lobes  free , the  in-going  and  out- 
going currents  of  water  still  enter  and  leave  the  mantle-cavity 
by  openings  at  its  posterior  end.  The  mantle-lobes,  namely, 
present  each  a pair  of  dorsal  and  ventral  excavations  at  their 
posterior  margins,  so  that  when  the  mantle-lobes  are  in  ap- 
position there  are  formed  two  apertures,  one  ventral,  the  other 
dorsal,  which  permit  respectively  the  entrance  and  the  exit 
of  water. 

In  those  Bivalves  which  have  the  mantle-lobes  fused  along 
their  ventral  edges,  a third  aperture  is  necessary  in  order  to 
allow  of  the  protrusion  of  the  “ foot  ” (fig.  264,  f).  This 
aperture  is  always  placed  ventrally  and  towards  the  anterior 
end  of  the  animal.  In  the  forms  with  free  mantle-lobes  no 
special  opening  is  needed  for  the  protrusion  of  this  organ. 

The  “ foot  ” of  the  Bivalves  is  not  so  extensively  developed 
as  in  the  Gastropods.  Usually  it  forms  a hatchet-shaped 
muscular  organ,  which  may  be  used  in  locomotion,  but  is 
hardly  ever  adapted  for  crawling.  In  other  cases  it  is  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  and  in  the  sedentary  Bivalves  it  is  more  or 
less  completely  aborted.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  the 
young,  there  is  developed,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  foot  in 
the  middle  line,  a peculiar  “ byssal  gland.”  This  gland  secretes 
a viscid  material  which  is  moulded  into  threads  by  grooves  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  foot,  and  which  gives  rise  to  a tuft 
of  silky  fibres  (the  “byssus”),  serving  to  moor  the  animal  to 
foreign  objects. 

The  shell  of  the  Bivalves  is  the  result  of  the  deposition  of 
lime-salts  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  mantle,  chiefly  along  its 
ventral  margins ; and  as  the  mantle  is  divided  into  a right 
and  left  “lobe,”  so  the  shell  also  is  divided  into  a right  and 
left  “ valve.”  The  shell  is  composed  in  general  of  a thin  in- 
ternal layer  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  an  outer  prismatic  layer, 
the  component  prisms  being  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
surface  of  the  shell ; but  the  minute  structure  varies  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  the  class.  The  external  surface  of  the  shell 
is  covered,  as  a rule,  by  a horny  “ epidermis,”  but  this  may 
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be  wanting  in  the  adult.  Each  valve,  moreover,  shows  more 
or  less  numerous  concentric  “ lines  of  growth,  indicating 
the  periodic  additions  made  to  the  ventral  margin  of  the 
shell. 

Though  the  Bivalves  agree  with  the  Brachiopoda  in  pos- 
sessing a shell  which  is  composed  of  two  pieces  or  valves 
(small  accessory  plates  are  present  in  Pholas,  &c.),  there  are, 
nevertheless,  many  points  in  which  the  shell  of  a Lamelli- 
branch  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a Brachiopod,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  great  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  animal  in 
each.  The  shell  in  the  Brachiopoda , as  we  have  seen,  is  rarely 
or  never  quite  equivalve,  and  always  has  its  two  sides  equally 
developed  (equilateral) ; whilst  the  valves  are  placed  antero- 
posteriorly  as  regards  the  animal,  one  in  front  and  one  behind, 
so  that  they  are  “dorsal”  and  “ventral.”  In  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  valves  are  usually  of 
nearly  equal  size  (equivalve),  and  are  more  developed  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other  (inequilateral) ; whilst  their  position  as 
regards  the  animal  is  always  lateral , so  that  they  are  properly 
termed  “right”  and  “left”  valves,  instead  of  “ventral”  and 
“ dorsal.” 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  of  the  Bivalves, 
such  as  the  Oysters,  habitually  lie  on  one  side,  in  which  case 
the  valves,  though  really  right  and  left,  are  called  “upper  ” and 
“ lower.”  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  two  valves, 
especially  in  the  attached  Bivalves,  may  be  very  unsymmetrical, 
one  valve  being  much  larger  or  deeper  than  the  other.  Lastly, 
there  are  some  cases  ( e.g .,  Pectunculus)  in  which  the  shell  be- 
comes very  nearly  equilateral,  the  line  drawn  from  the  beaks 
to  the  base  dividing  the  shell  into  two  almost  equal  halves. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  shell  of  any  Lamellibranch  (fig.  263) : Each  valve  of 
the  shell  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  a hollow  cone,  the  apex 
of  which  is  turned  more  or  less  to  one  side ; so  that  more  of 
the  shell  is  situated  on  one  side  of  the  apex  than  on  the  other. 
The  apex  of  the  valve  is  called  the  “umbo,”  or  “beak,”  and 
is  mostly  turned  towards  the  mouth  of  the  animal.  Conse- 
quently, the  side  of  the  shell  towards  which  the  umbones  are 
turned  is  the  “anterior”  side,  and  it  is  usually  the  shortest 
half  of  the  shell.  In  some  Bivalves,  however,  the  beaks  are 
“ reversed,”  and  are  turned  towards  the  posterior  side  of  the 
shell.  The  longer  half  of  the  shell,  from  which  the  umbones 
turn  away,  is  called  the  “posterior”  side,  but  in  some  cases 
this  is  equal  to,  or  even  shorter  than,  the  anterior  side.  The 
side  of  the  shell  where  the  beaks  are  situated,  and  where  the 
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valves  are  united  to  one  another,  is  called  the  “dorsal”  side; 
and  the  opposite  margin,  along  which  the  shell  opens,  is  called 
the  “ventral”  side  or  “base.”  The  length  of  the  shell  is 


A 


Fig.  263. — Left  valve  of  Cytherea  chione.  (After  Woodward.)  A,  Anterior  margin. 
B,  Posterior  margin.  C,  Ventral  margin  or  base : u Umbo;  h Ligament;  /Lunule; 
c Cardinal  tooth  ; t t Lateral  teeth ; a Anterior  adductor  ; a'  Posterior  adductor ; 
p Pallial  line ; s Pallial  sinus,  caused  by  the  retractor  muscles  of  the  siphons. 


measured  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  margin,  and  its 
breadth  from  the  dorsal  margin  to  the  base. 

At  the  dorsal  margin  the  valves  are  united  to  one  another, 
for  a shorter  or  longer  distance,  along  a line  which  is  called 
the  “hinge-line.”  The  union  is  effected  in  most  shells  by 
means  of  a series  of  parts  which  interlock  with  one  another 
(the  “teeth”),  but  these  are  sometimes  absent,  when  the  shell 
is  said  to  be  “edentulous.”  Posterior  to  the  umbones,  in 
most  Bivalves,  is  another  structure  passing  between  the  valves, 
which  is  called  the  “ ligament,”  and  which  is  usually  composed 
of  two  parts,  either  distinct  or  combined  with  one  another. 
These  two  parts  are  known  as  the  “ external  ligament  ” (or  the 
ligament  proper)  and  the  “cartilage,”  and  they  constitute  the 
agency  whereby  the  shell  is  opened,  but  one  or  other  of  them 
may  be  absent.  The  ligament  proper  is  outside  the  shell,  and 
consists  of  a band  of  horny  fibres,  passing  from  one  valve  to 
the  other  just  behind  the  beaks,  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  put 
upon  the  stretch  when  the  shell  is  closed.  The  cartilage,  or 
internal  ligament,  is  lodged  between  the  hinge-lines  of  the  two 
valves,  generally  in  one  or  more  “ pits,”  or  in  special  processes 
of  the  shell.  It  consists  of  elastic  fibres  placed  perpendicu- 
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larly  between  the  surfaces  by  which  it  is  contained,  so  that  they 
are  necessarily  shortened  and  compressed  when  the  valves  are 

shut.  To  open  the  shell,  there- 
fore, it  is  simply  necessary  for 
the  animal  to  relax  the  muscles 
which  are  provided  for  the  clo- 
sure of  the  valves,  whereupon 
the  elastic  force  of  the  ligament 
and  cartilage  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  open  the  shell. 

Generally  the  hinge  - line  is 
curved,  but  it  is  sometimes 
straight.  The  beaks  are  mostly 
more  or  less  contiguous,  but 
they  may  be  removed  from  one 
another  to  a greater  or  less  dis- 
tance, and  in  some  anomalous 
forms  they  are  not  near  one  an- 
other at  all.  In  the  Arcadce  the 
two  beaks  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  an  oval  or  loz- 
enge-shaped flat  space  or  area. 
When  teeth  are  present,  they  dif- 
fer much  in  their  form  and  ar- 
rangement. In  some  forms  (fig. 
263)  the  teeth  are  divisible  into 
three  sets — one  group,  of  one  or 
more  teeth,  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  umbo,  and  known 
as  the  “cardinal  teeth”;  and  two 
groups  on  either  side  of  the 


on 

preceding,  termed  the  “ lateral 
teeth.”  Sometimes  there  may  be 
lateral  teeth  only;  sometimes  the 
cardinal  teeth  alone  are  present ; 
and  in  some  cases  (Arcadce)  there 
is  a row  of  similar  and  equal 
teeth. 

While  the  opening  of  the  valves 
of  the  shell  of  a Lamellibranch  is 
effected  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
ligament,  the  closure  of  the  valves 
is  effected  by  the  contraction  of 
one  or  two  powerful  muscles,  which  are  known  as  the  “ ad- 
ductor muscles.”  In  the  majority  of  Bivalves — hence  termed 


Fig.  264. — Anatomy  of  Mya  arenaria. 
(After  Woodward.)  The  left  valve  of 
the  shell  and  the  left  mantle-lobe  are 
removed,  and  half  of  the  siphons  has 
been  cut  away,  a Anterior  adductor  ; 
a'  Posterior  adductor;  b Visceral  mass; 
c Chamber  of  the  mantle-cavity  into 
which  the  anus  ( v ) opens  ; f Foot ; g 
Branchite ; h Heart ; tn  Cut  ventral 
edge  of  the  mantle  ; o Mouth  ; s In- 
halant siphon ; s'  Exhalant  siphon. 
t Labial  palpi.  The  arrows  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  water-currents. 
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Dimyaria — there  are  two  adductor  muscles,  which  pass  from 
the  inner  surface  of  one  valve  to  that  of  the  other,  one  being 
placed  anteriorly  in  front  of  the  mouth,  while  the  other  is 
situated  posteriorly  close  to  the  termination  of  the  intestine 
(fig.  264,  a and  a).  Moreover,  among  the  Dimyary  Bivalves 
the  adductors  present  two  markedly  different  conditions.  In 
one  group  of  forms — hence  termed  Homomyaria — the  anterior 
and  posterior  adductors  are  approximately  equal  in  size.  In 
a second  series — hence  termed  Hetero?nyaria — the  anterior 
adductor  is  very  small,  and  the  posterior  adductor  is  very 
large.  Examples  of  this  latter  condition  are  found  in  the 
Mussels,  Pearl-mussels,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ostrea, 
Pecten , and  certain  other  Bivalves — hence  called  Monomyaria 
— the  anterior  adductor  is  absent,  and  the  posterior  adductor 
alone  remains.  The  adductors  leave  distinct  “muscular  im- 
pressions” in  the  interior  of  the  shell  (fig.  265),  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  determine,  by  a simple  inspection  of  the  dead  shell, 
whether  a given  Bivalve  has  been  “ dimyary  ” or  “ monomyary.” 

Besides  the  scars  left  by  the  adductor  muscles,  or  muscle, 
there  are  other  impressions  in  the  interior  of  the  valves  which 
are  produced  by  the  attachment  of  muscles.  Thus,  the  “ foot” 
is  very  commonly  provided  with  “pedal  muscles,”  which  leave 
small  scars  in  the  inside  of  the  shell.  When  they  are  well 
developed,  the  “ pedal  impressions  ” are  twofold,  consisting  of 
an  impression  formed  by  the  “protractor”  muscle  which  ex- 
serts  the  foot,  and  of  another,  posteriorly-placed  scar  (some- 
times two  such)  formed  by  the  “retractor”  muscle  which  with- 
draws the  foot  (fig.  265,  A,//  and  rp). 

Again,  the  muscular  margin  of  the  mantle  is  attached  to  the 
interior  of  each  valve  along  a line  running  at  a little  distance 
within,  and  parallel  with,  the  ventral  margin  of  the  shell.  In 
this  way  is  formed  a more  or  less  well-marked  impression  in 
the  interior  of  each  valve,  which  is  termed  the  “pallia]  line” 
(fig.  265,  ///).  The  form  assumed  by  the  “pallial  line”  differs 
in  different  Bivalves  according  as  respiratory  “ siphons  ” are 
present  or  absent.  In  all  those  Bivalves,  namely,  in  which 
the  mantle-lobes  are  free,  and  in  which  there  are  consequently 
no  siphons,  the  “pallial  line”  runs  in  an  unbroken  curve 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  valve  (fig.  265,  A,  m).  The  pallial 
line  is  similarly  unbroken  in  those  Bivalves  which  possess  short 
siphons,  but  which  do  not  possess  a specially  developed  “ re- 
tractor muscle  ” for  the  withdrawal  of  the  siphons  within  the 
shell.  The  name  of  Integropallialia  is  given  to  all  such  ^Bi- 
valves as  the  above,  in  which  the  pallial  line  is  entire,  01 
unindented,  and  there  are  either  no  siphons  or  but  short  ones. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  those  Bivalves  which  have  long  respira- 
tory siphons  there  exists  a specially  developed  “retractor 
muscle,”  the  function  of  which  is  to  withdraw  the  siphons 
within  ’the  shell.  The  insertion  of  this  siphonal  retractor 
causes  an  indentation  in  the  pallial  line  posteriorly  (fig.  265, 


Fig.  265. — A,  Interior  of  the  left  valve  of  Auodonta  cygnea.  B,  Interior  of  the  right 
valve  of  Artemis  exoleta  (after  Woodward).  C,  Interior  of  the  left  valve  of  Pectcn 
varius  (after  Woodward),  a Impression  of  the  anterior  adductor  ; pa  Impression  of 
the  posterior  adductor ; m Pallial  line  ; s Sinus  in  the  pallial  line  caused  by  the 
insertion  of  the  retractor  muscles  of  the  siphons  ; pp  Scar  of  the  protractor  muscle 
of  the  foot ; rp  Scar  of  the  anterior  retractor  muscle  of  the  foot ; rp'  Scar  of  the 
posterior  retractor  muscle  of  the  foot.  In  Pecten  varius  (C),  though  the  shell  is 
monomyary,  the  scar  left  by  the  posterior  adductor  {pa ) is  double,  and  there  is  a 
large  scar  (pc)  formed  by  the  muscular  base  of  the  foot. 


B,  s ),  the  depth  of  this  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  siphonal 
muscles.  In  all  those  Bivalves,  therefore,  which  possess  re- 
tractile siphons,  the  pallial  line  is  deflected  posteriorly  into  a 
larger  or  smaller  “ pallial  sinus  ” or  siphonal  impression,”  and 
those  Bivalves  in  which  this  sinus  exists  are  grouped  together 
under  the  name  of  Sinupallialia. 

There  is  no  distinctly  differentiated  head  in  any  of  the 
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Lamellibranchs  (hence  the  name  of  “ Acephalous  Molluscs  ” 
commonly  given  to  the  class),  and  the  mouth  is  simply  placed 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  It  is  furnished  with  ciliated, 
leaf-like,  membranous  processes,  or  “labial  palpi” (fig.  266,  Ip), 
which  are  two  or  four  in  number,  and  serve  as  organs  of  touch. 


Fig.  266. — Lamellibranchiata.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  anatomy  of  a 

siphonate  Bivalve.  The  left  valve  and  left  mantle-lobe  are  removed,  and  the 
siphons  are  cut  short.  u Umbo;  ca  Cartilage-pit;  o Mouth;  Ifi  Labial  palpi; 
a Stomach,  surrounded  by  liver;  st  Sac  containing  the  crystalline  stylet ; ii  Intes- 
tine, perforating  the  heart  (A);  r Rectum,  terminating  in  the  anus;  ad  Anterior 
adductor ; fid  Posterior  adductor  ; n Supra-cesophageal  or  cerebral  ganglion  (the 
mouth  is  a little  displaced  upwards,  so  that  the  ganglion  comes  to  lie  below  the 
gullet  instead  of  above  it);  n Parietosplanchnic  or  branchial  ganglion  \ f Foot ; 
xx,  Cut  edge  of  the  right  mantle-lobe;  rs  Retractor  muscle  of  the  siphons;  hr 
Branchiae  of  the  left  side;  g Generative  glands;  s Inhalant  siphon;  s'  Exhalant 
siphon. 


The  food  consists  of  microscopic  organisms  or  particles  of 
broken-down  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  which  enter  the 
mantle-cavity  in  the  in-going  currents  of  water,  and  are  driven 
by  ciliary  action  along  a groove  formed  by  the  lower  edges  of 
the  branchiae  till  they  reach  the  mouth.  No  dental  apparatus 
of  any  kind  is  developed,  and  the  mouth  opens  into  a gullet, 
which  conducts  to  a distinct  stomach.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  stomach,  and  opening  into  it,  is,  in  many  cases,  a blind 
sac  containing  a peculiar  transparent  glassy  body,  which  is 
known  as  the  “crystalline  stylet,”  but  the  functions  of  which 
are  unknown.  This  singular  structure  is  generally  wanting  in 
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the  Monomyary  Bivalves.  The  intestine  is  long  and  coiled, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  spongy,  brownish,  or  greenish  liver, 
and  by  the  generative  glands.  In  the  final  part  of  its  course, 
the  intestine  is  situated  dorsally,  and  (except  in  Ostrea , Anomia , 
Teredo , and  Area ) perforates  the  ventricle  of  the  heart.  It 
finally  passes  dorsally  to  the  posterior  adductor  muscle  (fig. 
266,  r),  and  ends  in  a distinct  anus,  placed  near  the  point 
where  the  out-going  currents  of  water  are  expelled  from  the 
mantle-cavity. 

The  heart  of  the  Bivalves  (fig.  266,  h)  is  situated  dorsally, 
within  a membranous  chamber,  which  is  termed  the  “peri- 
cardium,” but  which  is  not  filled  with  blood.  Typically,  the 
heart  consists  of  a single  central  ventricle  into  which  the  blood 
is  propelled  by  two  laterally  - placed  auricles.  The  ventricle 
distributes  the  arterialised  blood  by  means  of  aortic  vessels, 
the  branches  of  which  open  into  the  lacunae  between  the 
tissues.  The  venous  blood  ultimately  reaches  the  gills,  where 
it  is  aerated,  and  the  blood  thus  oxygenated  is  finally  returned 
to  the  auricles. 

The  respiratory  organs  in  all  the  Lamellibranchiata  consist 
of  lamelliform  gills  attached  by  their  bases  to  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  hanging  freely  in  the  mantle-cavity  (figs.  262,  g, 
263,  g,  and  266,  br).  Ordinarily  there  are  two  of  these  leaf- 
like gills  on  each  side  of  the  body,  but  in  some  Bivalves  the 
external  pair  of  branchiae  is  absent.  Each  gill  consists  of  two 
laminae  (an  ascending  and  descending  lamina)  united  along 
the  free  margin  of  the  gill,  but  slightly  separated  superiorly. 
Each  lamina  consists  of  hollow  filaments  placed  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  running  continuously  from  one  lamina  to  the 
other.  Adjoining  filaments  are  kept  in  contact  with  one 
another  by  means  of  interlocking  cilia  (“  ciliated  junctions”) 
developed  at  corresponding  points  on  their  sides.  Moreover, 
the  filaments  of  the  descending  lamella  of  the  gill  are  con- 
nected with  those  in  the  ascending  lamella  by  means  of  hollow 
cross-bars.  The  blood  circulates  through  the  hollow  filaments 
of  the  branchiae,  which  thus  form  a kind  of  ciliated  grating 
through  and  over  which  the  water  is  driven. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  arrangements  for  the 
admission  of  water  to  the  gills,  and  its  expulsion  again  from 
the  mantle  - cavity,  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  Bivalves. 
In  all  cases  the  in-going  current  of  water  enters  the  pallial 
chamber  posteriorly  and  ventrally,  while  the  out-going  current 
escapes  posteriorly  and  dorsally.  In  those  Bivalves  which 
have  free  mantle-lobes  (“  Asiphonate  Bivalves  ”),  the  apertures 
for  the  water-currents  are  simply  produced  by  the  apposition  of 
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the  hinder  edges  of  the  mantle-lobes  to  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  those  Bivalves  which  have  the  mantle-lobes 
united  (“Siphonate  Bivalves,”  fig.  264),  the  margins  of  the 
“ inhalant  ” and  “ exhalant  ” apertures  are  drawn  out  or  ex- 
tended into  longer  or  shorter  muscular  tubes  or  “siphons.” 
The  siphons  may  be  separate,  or  they  may  be  united  to  one 
another  along  one  side,  and  they  can  usually  be  partially  or 
entirely  retracted  within  the  shell  by  means  of  special  muscles, 
called  the  “ retractor  muscles  of  the  siphons.”  These  siphons 
are  more  specially  characteristic  of  those  Lamellibranchs  which 
spend  their  existence  buried  in  the  sand,  protruding  their  re- 
spiratory tubes  in  order  to  obtain  water,  and  with  it  such 
nutrient  particles  as  the  water  may  contain.  As  has  been 
previously  seen,  the  presence  or  absence  of  retractile  siphons 
can  be  readily  determined  merely  by  inspection  of  the  dead 
shell. 

The  kidney  or  “ nephridium  ” of  the  Bivalves  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  “ organ  of  Bojanus,”  and  has  the  form  of  an 
elongated  double  sac,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  side, 
placed  just  below  the  pericardium,  and  separated  by  a venous 
sinus.  The  upper  portion  of  the  “organ  of  Bojanus”  is  non- 
glandular,  and  opens  into  the  pericardium ; while  its  lower 
portion  is  glandular,  and  gives  origin  to  a duct  which  opens 
into  the  mantle-cavity  posteriorly,  often  along  with  the  ducts 
of  the  generative  glands. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  the  three  normal  pairs  of 
ganglia,  — the  “cerebral,”  “pedal,”  and  “ parietosplanchnic  ” 
or  “visceral”  ganglia.  The  “cerebral”  ganglia  are  placed 
one  on  either  side  of  the  mouth,  often  at  some  distance  from 
one  another;  the  “ pedal”  ganglia  are  placed  in  the  substance 
of  the  foot,  a little  above  its  ventral  margin  anteriorly ; and 
the  “ parietosplanchnic  ” ganglia  are  usually  amalgamated  to 
form  a bilobed  mass,  which  is  situated  on  the  ventral  face 
of  the  posterior  adductor  muscle.  The  principal  organs  of 
sense  are  the  tactile  labial  palpi,  otocysts,  and  eye-spots.  The 
otocysts,  when  present,  are  placed  below  the  gullet ; and  the 
ocelli  (which  are  often  wanting)  are  generally  situated  round 
the  margins  of  the  mantle-lobes. 

The  majority  of  the  Bivalves  are  dioecious,  but  a few  forms 
( Ostrea , Pecten,  Cyclas,  &c.,)  have  the  sexes  united  in  the 
same  individual.  The  generative  glands  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  lobed  or  racemose  glands,  more  or  less  closely  united 
with  the  hepatic  glands,  and  surrounding  the  intestine  or 
extending  into  the  foot.  The  ducts  of  the  generative  organs 
either  join  the  ducts  of  the  “organ  of  Bojanus,”  or  open 
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separately  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  nephridial 
pores.  The  impregnated  ova  are  commonly  hatched  within 
the  pallial  chamber  of  the  parent,  and  the  embryos  are  often 
retained  therein,  until  development  has  become  considerably 
advanced.  Except  in  the  fresh -water  Lamellibranchs,  the 
embryo  generally  exhibits  a “ trochosphere  ” stage,  having  a 

well-developed  ciliated  ring,  or  “velum  ” 
(fig.  267),  by  means  of  which  it  swims 
about  actively. 

The  habits  of  the  Lamellibra7ichiata 
are  very  various.  Some,  such  as  the 
Oyster  (Ostrea),  and  the  Scallop  {Pec ten), 
habitually  lie  on  one  side,  the  lower 

Fig.  267. — Embryo  of  Cockle  va!ve  being. the  deepest,  and  the  foot 

(: Cardium ),  after  Love'n.  v being  wanting,  or  rudimentary.  The 

Cihated  velum,  Jl  Flagel-  former  Js  fixecJ  by  the  substance  of  the 

valve,  but  the  latter  swims  by  rapidly 
opening  and  closing  the  shell.  Others,  such  as  the  Mussel 
( Mytilus ) and  the  Pinna,  are  attached  to  some  foreign  object 
by  a “ byssus.”  Others  are  fixed  to  some  solid  body  by  the 
substance  of  one  of  the  valves.  Many,  such  as  the  Myas , 
spend  their  existence  sunk  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  or  in 
the  mud  of  estuaries.  Others,  as  the  Pholodes  and  Lithodomi, 
bore  holes  in  rock  or  wood,  in  which  they  live.  Finally,  many 
are  permanently  free  and  locomotive. 

The  Lamellibranchiata  may  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
according  as  respiratory  siphons  are  absent  or  present,  as 
follows  : — 

Sub-class  A.  Asiphonida.  — Animal  without  respiratory 
siphons;  mantle -lobes  free;  pallial  line  simple  and  not  in- 
dented {Integropallialia). 

The  principal  families  included  in  this  section  are  the 
Ostreidee,  Aviculidce , My  til  idee,  Area  dee,  Trigoniadce , and 
Unionidee. 


The  Ostreidee  (including  the  Oysters,  Scallops,  Anomice,  Thorny  Oysters, 
&c.)  are  all  marine,  and  are  monomyary.  The  Aviculidce,  or  Pearl-oysters, 
are  likewise  marine,  but  are  dimyary.  The  Mytilidce  (Mussels,  Horse- 
mussels,  &c.)  are  partially  marine  and  partially  fresh- water  forms,  and 
have  a very  small  anterior  adductor.  The  Arcades  (Ark-shells,  &c.)  are 
exclusively  marine,  as  are  the  nearly  allied  Trigoniadce.  Lastly,  the  Union- 
idee (Fresh-water  Mussels)  are  exclusively  confined  to  rivers  and  lakes. 

Sub-class  B.  Siphonida. — Animal  with  respiratory  siphons; 
mantle-lobes  more  or  less  united. 

Two  subdivisions  are  comprised  in  this  section.  In  the 
first  the  siphons  cii-e  short , and  the  pallial  line  is  simple  (fnteg- 
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ropallialia ) ; as  is  seen  in  the  families  Chamtdce , Hippuritidce , 
Tridacnidce , Cardiadce,  Lucinidce,  Cycladidce , and  Cyprinidce. 

The  second  subdivision  ( Sinupallialia ) is  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  long  respiratory  siphons , and  a sinuated  pal- 
lial  line , and  it  comprises  the  families  Veneridce,  Mactridce, 
Telhnidce , Solenidce,  ATyacidee,  Anatinidce , Gastrochcenidee , and 
Pholadidce. 

The  Chamidce  (Thorny  Claras)  are  fixed  to  foreign  bodies  by  the  sub- 
stance of  either  valve  indifferently,  and  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 
The  extraordinary  extinct  group  of  the  Hippuritidce,  from  the  fossils  asso- 
ciated with  them,  are  known  to  have  been  also  marine  ; and  they  are  often 
found  in  great  beds  like  Oysters,  attached  to  one  another  and  to  foreign 
objects  by  the  beak  of  the  right  valve.  The  Tridacnidce  (Giant  Clams) 
have  a similar  habitat,  and  the  shell  may  attain  a weight  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  Cardiadce  (Cockles)  and  Lucinidce  are  also  marine,  as  are 
the  Cyprinidce ; but  the  Cycladidce  are  fresh-water  and  brackish-water 
forms.  The  Veneridce  (Clams)  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Bi- 
valves, and  are  found  in  all  seas,  attaining  their  maximum  in  warm  regions. 
The  Mactridce  (Trough-shells)  and  Tellinidce  are  mostly  marine,  though 
also  found  in  brackish  waters  ; and  the  Solenidce  (Razor-shells),  Myacidce, 
and  Anatinidce  are  essentially  marine,  though  some  of  the  Myacidce  extend 
their  range  for  a considerable  distance  above  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The 
Gastrochcenidee  are  all  natives  of  the  sea,  and  have  a burrowing  habit,  bor- 
ing holes  for  habitation  in  rocks,  or  living  in  the  mud.  Lastly,  the  Phola- 
didce (Piddocks  and  Ship-worms)  bore  holes  in  stone  or  wood,  in  which 
they  live,  and  are  all  marine  in  habit.  The  Ship-worms  ( Teredo ) have 
long  worm-like  bodies,  and  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm  by  honey- 
combing with  their  burrows  the  sides  of  ships,  or  other  wooden  structures 
immersed  in  the  sea. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  Lamellibranchs  are 
a very  ancient  group,  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  class 
being  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Asiphonate  Bivalves  are  more  characteristically  Palseozoic, 
while  those  in  which  the  mantle-lobes  are  united  and  there  are 
respiratory  siphons,  are  principally  found  in  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  rocks.  One  of  the  principal  Palaeozoic  groups  is  that 
of  the  Aviculidce,  while  the  Mytilidce  are  also  largely  repre- 
sented. Monomyary  types  appear  in  the  later  portion  of  the 
Palseozoic  period,  numerous  forms  ( Aviculopedeti , &c.)  allied 
to  the  recent  Scallops  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  Secondary  period,  in  the 
Trias,  many  old  types  disappear,  and  new  ones  take  their 
places.  Monomyary  Bivalves  are  now  numerous,  but  among 
the  Dimyary  forms  the  Asiphonate  families  still  predominate. 
The  forms  with  long  retractile  siphons  ( Sinupallialia ) begin 
with  a few  types  in  the  Trias,  and  gradually  become  more 
numerous  as  we  pass  upwards.  d he  Veneridce,  which  are 
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perhaps  the  most  highly  organised  of  the  groups  of  the 
Lamellibranchs,  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Jurassic  rocks, 
and  increasing  in  the  Tertiaries,  have  culminated  in  the 
Recent  period.  The  singular  group  of  the  Hippuritidce  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Cretaceous  period. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

GASTROPODA , POLYPLACOPHORA , AND 
SCAPHOPODA. 

Division  Encephala,  or  Cephalophora. — The  remaining 
three  classes  of  the  Mollusca  all  possess  a distinctly  differen- 
tiated head,  and  all  are  provided  with  a peculiar  masticatory 
apparatus,  which  is  known  as  the  “ odontophore.”  For  the 
first  of  these  reasons  they  are  often  grouped  together  under 
the  name  Encephala ; and  for  the  second  reason  they  are 
united  into  a common  division  under  the  name  of  Odontophora 
(Huxley),  or  Glossophora  (Lankester). 

Class  II.  Gastropoda  (or  Gasteropoda). 

The  members  of  this  class  are  Mollusca  with  a more  or  less 
distinct  head , and  a generally  unsymmetrical  body.  The  mantle 
is  never  divided  into  two  lobes,  and  the  shell,  when  present,  is 
usually  univalve  ( multivalve  i?i  Chitonidce).  The  11  foot”  is  well 
developed,  and  usually  has  the  form  of  a broad  horizontally- 
flatte?ied  ventral  disc,  upon  which  the  animal  ci’eeps.  Rarely, 
the  foot  is  in  the  form  of  a vertically-flattened,  ventral,  fin-like 
organ. 

The  body  in  the  Gastropods  is  composed  of  three  principal 
portions— a head,  foot,  and  visceral  sac — the  last  of  these 
being  more  or  less  completely  protected  by  a fold  of  the 
dorsal  integument  constituting  the  “ mantle.”  Except  in  the 
Chitons,  the  body  is  distinctly  unsymmetrical,  and  the  mantle 
is  never  divided  into  a right  and  left  lobe,  while  the  visceral 
sac  is  often  coiled  up  spirally.  The  foot  is  typically  in  the 
form  of  a broad  flattened  muscular  disc,  developed  upon  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  not  exhibiting  any  distinct 
division  into  parts.  In  the  Heteropoda,  however,  and  in  the 
Wing-shells  ( Strombidce ),  the  foot  exhibits  a division  into  three 
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portions : an  anterior,  the  “ propodium  ” ; a middle,  the 
“ mesopodium  ” 3 and  a posterior  lobe,  or  “ metapodium. ” 
In  the  Heteropoda , the  foot  is  flattened,  and  forms  a ventral 
fin,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  swims,  back  downwards. 


Fig.  26S. — A»ipullaria  canaliculata , one  of  the  Apple-shells,  o Operculum  ; 
s Respiratory  siphon. 


In  some,  again,  the  upper  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  foot 
are  expanded  into  muscular  side-lobes,  which  are  called  “ epi- 
podia.”  In  many  cases  the  metapodium,  or  posterior  portion 
of  the  foot,  secretes  a calcareous,  horny,  or  fibrous  plate, 
which  is  called  the  “ operculum  ” (fig.  269,  0),  and  which  serves 
to  close  the  orifice  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  is  retracted 
within  it. 

The  shell  of  the  Gastropods  is  a secretion  from  the  mantle, 
and  is  always  present  in  the  embryo.  It  is,  however,  wanting 
in  the  adults  of  the  Nudibranchs  and  in  some  other  forms, 
and  it  is  in  other  cases  very  minute,  and  hidden  in  the  mantle 
(as,  for  example,  in  the  Slugs).  From  the  very  general  occur- 
rence of  a shell  which  is  “ univalve,”  or  composed  of  a single 
piece,  the  Gastropods  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  “Uni- 
valve Molluscs.”  In  the  Chitons  ( Polyplacophora ),  however, 
the  shell  is  “ multivalve,”  and  consists  of  eight  plates  arranged 
in  a longitudinal  series.  In  its  chemical  composition  the  shell 
is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  (sometimes  in  the  condition 
of  calcite,  sometimes  in  that  of  aragonite).  Its  inner  layer  is 
often  nacreous,  and  it  grows  by  additions  made  to  its  free 
margin  by  the  muscular  edge  (“collar”)  of  the  mantle,  in 
which  numerous  pigment-glands  are  contained.  Primitively 
the  shell  is  covered  with  a cuticular  horny  layer  (“  epi- 
dermis”), but  this  often  disappears  with  age.  In  many  cases, 
the  mantle  becomes  reflected  over  the  shell,  the  outer  surface 
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of  which  may  thus  become  covered  with  a layer  of  enamel  (as 
in  the  Cowries). 

The  ordinary  univalve  shell  of  the  Gastropods  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  a cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  more  or  less 
oblique.  In  the  simplest  form  of  the  shell,  the  conical  shape 
is  retained  without  any  alteration,  as  is  seen  in  the  common 
Limpet  {Patella).  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  cone  is  considerably  elongated,  so  as  to  form  a tube,  which 
may  retain  this  shape  (as  in  Dentalium ),  but  is  usually  coiled 
up  into  a spiral.  The  “spiral  univalve”  (figs.  269,  270)  may, 
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Fig.  269. — A,  Sketch  of  a Whelk  ( Buccinum  undatum)  in  motion: / Foot  • h Head 
carrying  the  feelers  (t),  with  the  eyes  (e)  at  their  bases ; / Proboscis  ; s Respiratory 
siphon,  or  tube  by  which  water  is  admitted  to  the  gills ; o Operculum.  B,  Shell  of 
the  Whelk : a Spire ; b Body-whorl ; n Notch  in  the  front  margin  of  the  mouth  of 
the  shell;  vi  Outer  lip  of  the  mouth  of  the  shell.  This  figure  is  half  the  natural 
size.  C,  A small  cluster  of  the  egg-capsules  of  the  Whelk.  (B  and  C are  after 
Woodward.) 

in  fact,  be  looked  upon  as  the  typical  form  of  the  shell  in  the 
Gastropoda.  In  some  cases  the  coils  of  the  shell— termed 
technically  the  “whorls”— are  hardly  in  contact  with  one 
another  (as  in  Vermetus).  More  commonly  the  whorls  are  in 
contact,  and  are  so  amalgamated  that  the  inner  side  of  each 
convolution  is  formed  by  the  pre-existing  whorl.  In  some 
cases  the  whorls  of  the  shell  are  coiled  round  a central  axis  iti 
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the  same  plane , when  the  shell  is  said  to  be  “ discoidal  ” (as  in 
the  common  fresh-water  shell  Planorbis).  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  whorls  are  wound  round  an  axis  in  an  oblique 
manner,  a true  spiral  being  formed,  and  the  shell  becoming 
“ turreted,”  “ trochoid,”  “ turbinated,”  &c.  This  last  form  is 
the  one  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  most  characteristic  of 
the  Gastropods,  the  shell  being  composed  of  a number  of 
whorls  passing  obliquely  round  a central  axis  or  “ columella,” 
having  the  embryonic  shell  or  “ nucleus  ” at  its  apex,  and 
having  the  mouth  or  “ aperture  ” of  the  shell  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  last  and  largest  of  the  whorls,  termed  the 
“body-whorl”  (fig.  269).  The  lines  or  grooves  formed  by  the 


Fig.  270. — Anterior  and  posterior  views  of  Cassis  cancellata , a spiral  Gastropod,  a 
“ Spire,’’  placed  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  shell;  b “ Mouth,”  placed  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  shell;  c Inner  or  columellar  lip;  d Outer  lip;  e Notch  for  the  passage  of 
a respiratory  siphon. 


junction  of  the  whorls  are  termed  the  “sutures,”  and  the 

! whorls  above  the  body-whorl  constitute  the  “ spire  ” of  the 
shell.  The  axis  of  the  shell  (columella)  round  which  the 
whorls  are  coiled  is  usually  solid,  when  the  shell  is  said  to  be 
“ imperforate  ” ; but  it  is  sometimes  hollow,  when  the  shell  is 
said  to  be  “perforated,”  and  the  aperture  of  the  axis  near  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  is  called  the  “umbilicus.”  The  margin  of 
the  “aperture”  of  the  shell  is  termed  the  “peristome,”  or 
“peritreme,”  and  is  composed  of  an  outer  and  inner  lip,  of 
which  the  former  is  often  expanded  or  fringed  with  spines. 
When  these  expansions  or  fringes  are  periodically  formed,  the 
place  of  the  mouth  of  the  shell  at  different  stages  of  its  growth 
is  marked  by  ridges  or  rows  of  spines,  which  cross  the  whorls, 
and  are  called  “ varices .”  In  most  of  the  phytophagous 
Gastropods  ( Holostomata ) the  aperture  of  the  shell  (fig.  273) 
is  unbrokenly  round  or  “ entire,”  but  in  the  carnivorous  forms 
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(Siphonostomata)  it  is  notched,  or  produced  into  a canal  (fig. 
269).  Often  there  are  two  of  these  canals,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  food,  as  their  function  is  to  protect  the  respiratory  siphons. 
The  animal  withdraws  into  its  shell  by  a retractor  muscle, 
which  passes  into  the  foot,  or  is  attached  to  the  operculum ; 
its  scar  or  impression  being  placed,  in  the  spiral  Univalves, 
upon  the  columella.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  Univalves 


Fig.  271.— A,  Radula  of  the  Whelk  ( Buccinum  undatum ),  enlarged.  B,  One  row  of  the 
lingual  teeth  of  Cyprcea  europcea.  C,  Lingual  teeth  of  Trochus  cinerarias,  showing 
the  median  row  and  the  teeth  on  one  side  of  this.  D,  Section  of  the  odontophore 
of  a Gastropod:  l Upper  lip;  d Lower  lip;  ce  (Esophagus  cut  through  longitu- 
dinally ; m One  of  the  horny  mandibles  ; r Radula  or  lingual  ribbon  ; n Posterior 
end  of  the  secreting  sac  in  which  the  radula  is  produced  ; b Layer  of  cells  forming 
the  bed  of  the  radula;  c Cartilaginous  piece  developed  in  the  floor  of  the  pharynx, 
and  serving  for  the  support  of  the  radula  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which 
work  it.  The  arrow  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  radula  is  moved.  ( 4 B and 
C are  after  S.  P.  Woodward.  D is  after  Ray  Lankester). 


the  shell  is  coiled  to  the  left,  the  “ mouth  ” of  the  shell  being 
thus  on  the  right-hand  side  (fig.  270).  In  such  cases  the  shell 
is  said  to  be  right-handed  or  “dextral.”  In  other  cases, 
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however,  the  shell  is  coiled  to  the  right,  and  the  mouth  is  on 
the  left,  and  the  shell  becomes  “ reversed  ” or  “ sinistral.”  The 
left-handed  spiral  may  be  the  normal  condition  of  the  shell,  or 
it  may  be  only  a variety  of  a normally  dextral  form. 

As  regards  their  internal  anatomy,  the  head  of  the  Gastro- 
pods is  usually  very  distinctly  marked  out,  and  is  generally 
provided  with  tentacles  and  eyes.  Very  often,  there  is  an 
elongated  retractile  proboscis,  with  ear-sacs,  containing  otoliths, 
at  its  base.  The  mouth  opens  at  the  front  of  the  head,  and 
leads  into  a buccal  cavity  or  pharynx,  into  which  salivary 
glands  pour  their  secretion  (fig.  272,  ?i).  The  upper  wall  of 


Fig.  272. — Diagram  of  the  structure  of  a Gastropod  (the  Common  Whelk),  f 1 he  mus- 
cular  “foot”;  op  The  operculum  ; t One  of  the  tentacles,  or  feelers,  with  an  eye  at 
its  base  ; p The  proboscis,  retracted,  with  the  mouth  at  its  extremity ; ^’Gullet ; 
g Stomach  ; i Intestine,  terminating  in  the  anus  ; n n Salivary  glands  ; / I he  liver 
and  the  ovary;  ov  Oviduct;  h The  heart;  be  The  gill,  contained  in  a hood  of 
the  mantle ; s Breathing-tube  or  siphon ; c and  c The  main  nerve-ganglia. 


the  pharynx  very  generally  carries  horny  jaws,  in  the  form 
of  two  lateral  mandibles  or  of  a median  plate.  Within  the 
pharynx  is  also  found  the  singular  masticatory  apparatus  known 
as  the  “ odontophore  ” (fig.  271).  This  is  a tubular  involution 
of  the  ventral  side  of  the  pharynx  in  the  middle  line,  in  which 
is  developed  a chitinous  band,  which  is  beset  with  minute 
transversely-arranged  teeth,  and  is  known  as  the  radula  or 
“lingual  ribbon”  (fig.  271,  D).  The  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
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differs  greatly  in  different  cases,  but  they  are  usually  disposed 
in  a principal  median  series,  flanked  by  two  or  more  lateral 
rows  (fig.  271,  A,  B,  C) ; and  their  form  and  disposition  are 
so  constant  as  to  afford  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the 
classification  of  the  Gastropods.  The  radula  is  supported  in 
front  by  a cartilaginous  cushion  (fig.  271,  D,  e)  developed  in 
the  floor  of  the  pharynx,  and  this  cushion  can  be  brought 
forward  or  retracted  by  special  muscles.  In  this  way  the 
radula  can  be  made  to  act  like  a file,  rasp,  or  chain-saw.  In 
other  cases,  the  whole  sac  in  which  the  lingual  ribbon  is  con- 
tained can  be  made  by  muscular  action  to  move  backwards 
and  forwards  over  its  supporting  cushion.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  the  radula  in  front  is  compensated  for  by  the  continued 
growth  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  ribbon  in  its  secreting  sac. 

The  gullet  leads  into  a well-marked  stomach  (fig.  272,  g ), 
and  the  intestine,  which  is  often  long  and  much  coiled,  ter- 
minates by  a distinct  anus,  which  is  usually  placed  anteriorly 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  In  the  Chitons  the  aperture 
of  the  anus  is  posterior.  There  is  usually  a large  and  well- 
developed  liver,  the  lobes  of  which  surround  the  intestine  (fig. 
272,  /),  and  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  visceral  sac. 

The  heart  of  the  Gastropods  (fig.  272,  h)  is  situated  dorsally, 
and  consists  of  an  auricle  and  ventricle,  or  of  two  auricles  and 
a ventricle,  enclosed  in  a pericardial  chamber.  The  aerated 
blood  from  the  gills  is  returned  into  the  auricle,  and  driven 
into  the  ventricle,  from  which  arise  the  great  systemic  vessels. 
The  arteries  appear  to  usually  terminate  in  lacunar  blood- 
spaces  between  the  tissues,  but  in  other  cases  capillary  vessels 
are  stated  to  intervene  between  the  arteries  and  veins. 

Respiration  is  variously  effected  ; the  members  of  one  great 
section  ( Bra?uhiogastropoda ) being  constructed  to  breathe  air 
dissolved  in  water,  while  in  another  division  ( Pulniogastropoda ) 
the  respiration  is  aerial.  In  the  former  division,  respiration  may 
be  effected  in  several  ways.  Firstly,  there  may  be  no  specialised 
respiratory  organ,  the  blood  being  simply  exposed  to  the  water 
in  the  thin  walls  of  the  mantle-cavity  (as  in  some  of  the  Hetero- 
poda ).  Secondly,  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  in  the  form 
of  outward  processes  of  the  integument,  exposed  in  tufts  on 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  animal  (as  in  the  Nudibranchiata ). 
Thirdly,  the  respiratory  organs  may  have  the  form  of  pectinated 
or  plume-like  branchiae,  contained  in  a more  or  less  complete 
branchial  chamber  formed  by  an  inflection  of  the  mantle  (fig. 
272,  be).  In  many  members  of  this  last  section  the  water 
obtains  access  to  the  gills  by  means  of  a tubular  prolongation 
or  folding  of  the  mantle,  forming  a “siphon”  (fig.  268,  s), 
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the  effete  water  being  expelled  by  another  posterior  siphon 
similarly  constructed. 

The  number  of  gill-plumes  differs  in  different  groups.  In 
most  cases  there  is  only  a single  branchial  plume,  placed  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck;  in  other  cases  an  additional  gill 
is  present  on  the  left  side;  and  in  other  forms,  again  ( e.g ., 
Patella ),  the  gills  are  multiple  and  are  arranged  in  a circle. 
Lastly,  in  the  Pulmonate  Gastropods  the  breathing-organ  is  a 
pulmonary  chamber,  formed  by  an  inflection  of  the  mantle, 
the  walls  of  which  are  richly  supplied  with  blood,  while  air  is 
admitted  to  its  interior  by  a distinct  aperture.  A transition 
between  the  Branchiate  and  Pulmonate  groups  is  effected  by 
forms  like  Ampullaria,  in  which  gills  are  present,  but  the  walls 
of  the  mantle-cavity  are  in  parts  highly  vascular,  and  are  thus 
adapted  for  aerial  respiration. 

The  kidney  of  the  Gastropods  corresponds  with  the  “organ 
of  Bojanus  ” of  the  Bivalves,  but  is  usually  single  (a  pair  of 
kidneys  exist  in  Patella).  It  is  a lamellar  or  spongy  sac,  placed 
near  the  heart,  and  opening  internally  into  the  pericardium; 
the  external  opening  of  its  duct  being  placed  in  the  mantle- 
cavity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  typical  Gastropods  consists  of 
three  principal  pairs  of  ganglia  so  arranged  as  to  form  a double 
circum-oesophageal  ring.  The  cerebral  ganglia  are  connected 
by  a commissure  above  the  gullet,  and  give  off  two  lateral 
commissures  on  each  side.  One  of  these  commissures  goes  to 
the  pedal  ganglion  on  each  side ; the  other  goes  to  a second 
laterally-placed  ganglion,  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  the 
“ visceral  ” or  “ parietosplanchnic  ” ganglia,  and  which  is 
termed  the  “ pleural  ” ganglion.  The  two  pleural  ganglia  are 
connected  by  commissures  with  the  pedal  ganglia,  and  are 
also  connected  with  one  another  by  a long  posteriorly  directed 
“ visceral  ” commissure,  upon  which  ganglia  are  commonly 
developed.  As  regards  sense-organs,  there  are  usually  two 
eyes,  which  are  commonly  situated  at  the  summit  or  base  of  a 
pair  of  cephalic  tentacles.  Two  auditory  sacs  (otocysts)  are 
usually  present,  and  are  placed  close  to  the  pedal  ganglia. 
The  cephalic  tentacles  are  the  principal  organs  of  touch. 
Lastly,  there  exists  on  the  front  of  the  visceral  sac  a peculiar 
ciliated  single  or  double  organ  (“Spengel’s  organ”),  which  is 
believed  to  have  an  olfactory  function. 

The  typical  Gastropods  ( Prosobranchiata ) have  the  sexes  in 
different  individuals ; but  the  Opisthobranchiate  and  Pulmon- 
ate forms  are  monoecious.  In  these  latter,  the  ovary  and  testis 
are  usually  combined  to  form  a common  generative  gland 
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(“hermaphrodite  gland”).  In  addition  to  the  oviduct  (which 
is  often  dilated  into  a “uterus”)  and  the  vagina,  there  are 
usually  appended  to  the  female  organs  an  “albumen  gland” 
and  a “ receptaculum  seminis.”  The  male  organs  consist  in 
general  of  a testis,  vas  deferens,  vesicula  seminalis,  and  a 
distinct  penis. 

A few  Gastropods  retain  the  eggs  within  the  uterus  until 
they  are  hatched  ; but  the  majority  are  oviparous.  The  eggs 
are  often  laid  in  the  form  of  a string  or  band  (“  nidamental 
ribbon  ”) ; or  they  may  be  enclosed  in  horny  capsules  (as,  for 
example,  in  the  common  Whelk,  fig.  269,  C).  The  young, 
when  first  hatched,  are  provided  with  an  embryonic  shell, 
which  in  the  adult  may  become  concealed  in  a fold  in  the 
mantle,  or  may  be  entirely  lost.  In  the  common  spiral  Uni- 
valves the  embryonic  shell  remains  at  the  summit  of  the  spire 
as  the  “ nucleus  ” of  the  adult  shell.  In  the  branchiate  Gas- 
tropods the  embryo  (fig.  261)  is  protected  by  a small  nautiloid 
shell,  and  passes  through  a “ veliger  ” stage,  swimming  freely 
by  means  of  a ciliated,  often  lobed  “velum.”  Among  the 
Pulmonate  Gastropods,  those  which  are  strictly  terrestrial  pass 
through  no  metamorphosis,  the  “velum”  being  absent  in  the 
embryo. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  GASTROPODA. 

The  Gastropoda  are  divided  into  two  primary  sections  or  sub- 
classes, according  as  the  respiratory  organs  are  adapted  for 
breathing  air  directly  or  dissolved  in  water:  termed  respec- 
tively the  Pulmonata,  Pulmonifera , or  Pulmogastropoda,  and 
the  Branchiata , Branchifera , or  Branchiogastropoda. 

Sub-class  A.  Branchiata  or  Branchiogastropoda. — In 
this  sub-class  respiratiofi  is  aquatic , effected  by  the  thin  walls 
of  the  mantle-cavity,  by  external  branchial  tufts,  or  by  pectin- 
ated or  plume-like  gills  contained  in  a more  or  less  complete 
branchial  chamber. 

This  sub-class  comprises  three  orders — viz.,  the  Prosobranch- 
iata,  the  Op  is  thobra  nch  ia  ta , and  the  Heteropoda. 

Order  I.  Prosobranchiata.— The  members  of  this  order 
are  Gastropods  in  which  the  gills  are  situated  in  front  of  the 
heart,  and  the  auricle  is  placed  in  front  of  the  ventricle.  The 
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gills  are  typically  plume-like,  and  are  lodged  in  a branchial 
chamber  formed  by  a fold  of  the  mantle.  The  foot  is  large 
and  adapted  for  creeping,  and  the  sexes  are  distinct. 

1 he  order  Prosobranchiata  includes  the  most  characteristic 
members  of  the  Branchiate  Gastropods,  and  is  divisible  into 
two  principal  sections,  termed  respectively  Siphonostomata  and 
Holostomata,  according  as  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  notched 
or  produced  into  a canal,  or  is  simply  rounded  and  “entire.” 

1 he  Siphonostomata , of  which  the  common  Whelk  ( Buccinum 
undatum,  fig.  269)  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  are  all  marine, 
and  are  mostly  carnivorous  in  their  habits.  The  mouth  of 
the  shell  is  notched  in  front,  or  is  produced  into  a canal,  for 
the  lodgment  of  a “ siphon  ” or  fold  of  the  mantle,  by  which 
water  is  introduced  into  the  branchial  chamber  (fig.  274). 


The  following  families  are  comprised  in  this  section  : Strom- 
bidce  (Wing-shells),  Muricidce,  Buccinidce  (Whelks),  Conidcc 
(Cones),  Volutidce,  and  Cyprceidce  (Cowries). 

The  Holostomata , of  which  the  common  Periwinkle  (Li t to- 
ri na  littorea ) is  a good  example,  are  either  spiral  or  limpet- 
shaped, the  aperture  of  the  shell  being  in  most  cases  entire 
(fig.  273).  In  some  forms  ( e.g .,  in  Cerithium,  fig.  275)  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  is  channelled  in  front.  They  are  mostly 
plant-eaters,  and  they  may  be  either  marine  or  inhabitants  of 
fresh  water.  The  following  families  are  included  in  this  sec- 
tion : Naticidce , Pyramidellidce , Cerithiadce,  Melania  den,  Tur- 


Fig.  273. — Sca/aria  Grim- 
landica , a Holostoma- 
tous  Univalve. 


Fig.  274.  — Oliva  por- 
phyria, a Siphonos- 
tomatous  Univalve. 


Fig.  275.  — Cerithium 
aluco,  a Univalve 
of  the  section  Hol- 
ostomata, but  with 
the  shell  - mouth 
channelled. 
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ritellidtz , Littorinidce  (Periwinkles),  PaludmidcE  (River-snails), 
Neritidce , Turbinidce  (Top-shells),  Haliotidce  (Ear-shells),  Fis- 
sure Hides,  (Key-hole  Limpets),  Calyptrceida  (Bonnet  Limpets), 
and  Patellidce  (Limpets). 

Order  II.  Opisthobranchiata. — The  members  of  this 
order  are  Gastropods  in  which  the  branchiae  are  situated  be- 
hind the  heart,  and  the  auricle  is  behind  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  The  gills  are  not  usually  contained  in  a special  branch- 
ial chamber,  and  are  commonly  more  or  less  exposed  to  view. 
The  shell  is  wanting  or  present,  being  in  the  latter  case  often 
rudimentary.  The  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual. 

The  Opisthobrajichiata , or  “ Sea-slugs,”  may  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  Tectibranchiata  and  Nudibranchiata , accord- 
ing as  the  branchiae  are  protected  or  are  uncovered. 

The  first  section,  that  of  the  Tedibratichiata , is  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  usually  provided  with  a shell, 
both  in  the  larval  and  adult  state,  and  that  the  branchiae  are 
protected  by  the  shell  or  by  the  mantle.  Under  this  section 
are  included  the  families  of  the  Tornatellidcz,  Bullidce  (Bubble- 
shells),  Aplysiadce  (Sea-hares),  Pleurobranchidce , and  Phylli- 
diadee. 

In  the  second  section,  that  of  the  Nudibranchiata  (fig.  276), 

the  animal  is  destitute  of  a shell, 
except  in  the  embryo  condition, 
and  the  branchiae  (rarely  absent, 
as  in  Limapo?itia  and  Rhodope ) are 
always  placed  externally  on  the 
back  or  sides  of  the  body.  This 
section  comprises  the  families 
Doridce  (Sea- lemons),  Tritoniadce, 
FEolidcc,  Phyllirhoidce , and  Elysi- 
adee.  Specimens  of  the  Sea-slugs  and  Sea-lemons  may  at  any 
time  be  found  creeping  about  on  sea-weeds,  or  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  stones  at  low  water.  The  head  is  furnished 
with  tentacles,  which  appear  to  be  rather  connected  with  the 
sense  of  smell  than  to  be  used  as  tactile  organs ; and  behind 
the  tentacles  are  generally  two  eyes.  Locomotion  is  effected, 
as  in  the  true  Slugs,  by  creeping  about  on  the  flattened  foot. 

Order  III.  Heteropoda  (Nucleobranchiata).  — The 
members  of  this  group  are  pelagic,  free-swimming  Gastropods, 
in  which  the  foot  is  converted  into  a vertically-flattened  fin- 
like  organ.  The  head  is  large,  and  bears  a pair  of  highly- 
developed  and  movable  eyes.  The  sexes  are  distinct. 

The  Heteropoda  are  pelagic  in  their  habits,  and  are  found 
swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They  are  to  be  regarded 


Fig.  276. — Nudibranchiata.  Doris 
Johnstoni , one  of  the  Sea-lemons. 
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as  the  most  highly  organised  of  all  the  Gastropoda , at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  not  the  most  typical  members  of  the 
class.  Some  of  them  can  retire  completely  within  their  shells, 
closing  them  with  an  operculum  ; but  most  have  large  bodies, 
and  the  shell  is  either  small  (fig.  277)  or  entirely  wanting. 


Fig.  277. — Heteropoda.  C urinaria,  cymbium.  / Proboscis;  / Tentacles;  b Branchiae; 
s Shell ; f Foot ; d Disc.  (After  Woodward.) 


They  swim  by  means  of  a flattened  ventral  fin,  or  by  an  elon- 
gated tail,  and  adhere  at  pleasure  to  sea-weed  by  a small 
sucker  situated  on  the  side  of  the  fin.  These  organs  are 
merely  modifications  of  the  foot  of  the  ordinary  Gastropods  ; 
the  fin-like  tail  being  the  “ metapodium  ” (as  shown  by  its 
occasionally  carrying  an  operculum),  the  sucker  being  the 
“ mesopodium,”  and  the  ventral  fin  being  a modified  “ pro- 
podium.” The  “ epipodia”  are  apparently  altogether  wanting. 
Respiration  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  distinct  branchiae,  but 
in  many  cases  these  are  wanting,  and  the  function  is  performed 
simply  by  the  walls  of  the  pallial  chamber. 

The  Heteropoda  are  divided  into  the  two  families  Firolidce 
and  Atlantidtz,  the  former  characterised  by  having  a small 
shell  covering  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  organs,  or  by 
having  no  shell  at  all ; whilst  in  the  latter  there  is  a well- 
developed  shell,  into  which  the  animal  can  retire,  and  an 
operculum  is  often  present. 

Sub -class  B.  Pulmonata  or  Pulmogastropoda.  — In 
this  sub-class  of  the  Gastropoda  respiration  is  aerial , and  is 
carried  on  by  an  inflection  of  the  mantle,  forming  a pulmonary 
chamber  into  which  air  is  admitted  by  an  external  aperture. 
The  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual. 

The  Pulmonata  include  the  ordinary  Land-snails,  Slugs, 
Pond -snails,  &c.,  and  are  usually  provided  with  a well- 
developed  shell,  though  this  may  be  rudimentary  (as  in  the 
Slugs).  Though  formed  to  breathe  air  directly,  many  of  the 
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members  of  this  sub-class  are  capable  of  inhabiting  fresh 
water.  The  common  Pond-snails  are  good  examples  of  these 
last.  The  condition  of  the  shell  varies  greatly.  Some,  such 
as  the  common  Land-snails,  have  a well-developed  shell,  within 
which  the  animal  can  withdraw  itself  completely.  Others, 
such  as  the  common  Slugs  (fig.  278),  have  a rudimentary  shell, 
which  is  completely  concealed  within  the  mantle. 

The  head  is  well  developed,  and  carries  two  or  four  ten- 


Fig.  278. — Limax  Sowerbyi,  one  of  the  Slugs.  (After  Woodward. 


tacles.  The  eyes  are  sometimes  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
tentacles,  as  in  the  Pond-snails.  In  the  Land-snails,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  there  are  four  tentacles,  the  hinder  pair 
of  feelers  are  long  and  retractile,  and  carry  the  eyes  at  their 
tips.  The  mouth  usually  carries  superiorly  an  unpaired  horny 
jaw ; and  a radula  is  present.  The  opening  of  the  pulmonary 
chamber  is  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  (under  cover 
of  the  shell  in  the  Land-snails),  and  the  openings  of  the  anus 
and  kidney  are  close  beside  it.  The  generative  apertures  are 
also  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  but  further  forward. 

In  most  of  the  Pulmonates  (. Inoperculata ) the  foot  does  not 
produce  an  operculum,  but  many  of  such  forms  close  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  during  periods  of  torpidity  with  a tempor- 
ary curtain  (“  epiphragm  ”)  of  hardened  mucus,  in  which  a 
little  lime  is  sometimes  deposited.  The  Inoperculate  Pul- 
monates comprise  the  families  of  the  Helicidce  (Land-snails), 
Limcicidtz  (Slugs),  Oficidiadcc,  Limnceidce  (Pond-snails),  and 
A uriculidcE. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  two  families  of  the  Cyclostotnida 
and  Aciculidtz — hence  called  Operculata  — the  foot  produces 
a horny  operculum.  The  Cyclostomidce  are,  however,  often 
regarded  as  being  really  referable  to  the  Holostomatous 
section  of  the  Prosobranchiate  Gastropods. 

Distribution  of  the  Gastropoda  in  Space. — As  a class, 
the  Gastropoda  have  a world-wide  range,  some  forms  being 
exclusively  marine,  others  inhabiting  fresh  waters,  while  others, 
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again,  live  upon  the  land.  Amongst  the  Prosobranchiates,  the 
entire  order  of  the  Siphonostomata,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Holostomata,  are  marine ; but,  amongst  the  latter,  the  Mela- 
niadce  and  Paludinidee  are  confined  to  fresh  waters,  and  the 
Cerithiadce  and  Neritidce  include  a number  of  fresh  or  brackish 
water  forms.  The  Opisthobranchiates  are  exclusively  marine, 
mostly  littoral  in  their  habits,  but  occasionally  oceanic.  The 
Heteropoda  are  exclusively  marine  and  pelagic.  Lastly, 
amongst  the  Pulmonates  many  forms  (such  as  the  Snails  and 
Slugs)  are  strictly  terrestrial,  whilst  others  ( Limneea , Planorbis , 
Ancylus,  &c.)  are  found  in  fresh  or  brackish  waters. 

Distribution  of  the  Gastropoda  in  Time. — The  Gas- 
tropoda are  represented  in  past  time  from  the  Upper  Cambrian 
rocks  up  to  the  present  day.  Of  the  Brajichiata  the  Holosto- 
mata  are  the  characteristic  Gastropods  of  the  Palaeozoic 
period,  the  Siphonostomata  not  being  certainly  represented  in 
rocks  earlier  than  the  Trias,  and  not  attaining  their  maximum 
till  the  present  day.  The  place  of  the  carnivorous  Siphonosto- 
?nata  in  the  Pakeozoic  seas  appears  to  have  been  filled  by  the 
Tetrabranchiate  Cephalopods.  The  Branchiate  Gastropods 
of  fresh  water  are  chiefly  represented  as  fossils  by  the  genera 
Melania,  Paludina,  Valvata , and  Ampullaria. 

The  Heteropoda  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  having  com- 
menced their  existence  in  the  lowest  Ordovician  deposits. 
The  genera  Bellerophon,  Cyrtolites,  and  Maclurea  are  ex- 
clusively Palaeozoic ; Bellerophina  is  found  in  the  Gault 
(Secondary),  and  Carinaria  has  been  detected  in  the 
Tertiaries. 

The  Pulmonate  Gastropoda , as  was  to  be  anticipated,  are 
not  found  abundantly  as  fossils,  occurring  chiefly  in  lacustrine 
and  estuarine  deposits,  in  which  the  genera  Limneea , Physa, 
Ancylus,  &c.,  are  amongst  those  most  commonly  represented. 
These,  however,  are  entirely  Mesozoic  and  Kainozoic.  In  the 
Palaeozoic  period  the  sole  known  representatives  of  the  Pul- 
motiata  are  certain  species  of  Papa,  Dawsonella , and  Zonites, 
which  have  been  detected  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 


POLYPLACOPHORA. 

The  little  group  of  the  Chitons  may  be  here  considered 
briefly  as  a special  division  of  Molluscs,  to  which  the  name  of 
Polyplacophora  may  be  given.  The  Chitons  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  an  aberrant  group  of  the  Gastropods,  but 
they  differ  from  the  latter  in  the  fact  that  the  body  is  laterally 
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symmetrical , no  distinct  head  is  present , there  are  no  differenti- 
ated cerebral  ganglia , and  the  shell  is  composed  of  eight  cal- 
careous plates  arranged  in  a longitudinal  series  along  the  dorsal 
surface. 

The  Chitons  have  an  elongated,  worm-like,  bilaterally 
symmetrical  body,  with  the  mouth  at  the  anterior  end, 
surrounded  by  a circlet  of  tentacles  (fig.  279,  t),  and  the  anus 
at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
mantle  secretes  a “multivalve”  shell  (fig.  279,  B),  composed 

of  eight  transverse 
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Fig.  279. — A,  Under  surface  of  a species  of  Chiton 
(after  Cuvier):  t Fringe  of  tentacles  round  the  mouth 
(0) ; g Branchiae  ; f Under  surface  of  foot ; a Anus. 
B,  Shell  of  Chiton  sguamosus,  reduced  one -half. 
(After  S.  P.  Woodward.) 


imbricated  plates, 
which  succeed  one  an- 
other from  before  back- 
wards, and  are  embed- 
ded in  the  leathery  or 
fibrous  border  of  the 
mantle,  which  may  be 
plain,  or  may  be  beset 
with  bristles,  spines,  or 
scales.  The  foot  forms 
a creeping  disc,  and 
the  gills  are  numerous, 
(fig-  279,  g),  and  are 
contained  in  an  imper- 
fect pallial  chamber 
or  groove  between  the 
margins  of  the  foot  and 


the  edge  of  the  mantle. 
There  is  no  distinct  head,  nor  are  tentacles  developed.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  an  oesophageal  ring  which  gives  off 
branches  backwards,  but  the  cerebral,  pedal,  and  parieto- 
splanchnic  ganglia  are  not  developed ; though  a pair  of  small 
sub-pharyngeal  ganglia  (“  buccal  ganglia  ”)  are  present.  The 
“ radula  ” is  present,  and  the  kidneys  and  generative  ducts  are 
paired. 

The  Chitons  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  and  have  an 
especial  zoological  interest  as  forming  a connecting  - link 
between  the  Molluscs  and  the  Worms.  They  present,  in 
particular,  points  of  relationship  with  the  genus  Chcetoderma, 
which  has  usually  been  included  among  the  Gephyrean 
Worms.  Geologically  speaking,  the  Chitonidce  are  a very 
ancient  group,  representatives  of  the  family  appearing  as  early 
as  the  Devonian  period. 


SCAPHOPODA  : PTEROPODA. 
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The  little  group  of  the  Tooth-shells  ( Dentaliidce ) may  also 
be  shortly  considered  here,  as  a 
special  division  of  Molluscs  (Scapho- 
poda)  in  some  respects  intermediate 
between  the  Lamellibranchs  and  the 
Gastropods,  with  points  of  relation- 
ship to  the  Pteropods.  The  animal 
in  Dentalium  (fig.  280)  is  bilater- 
ally symmetrical,  and  is  enclosed  in 
a continuous  mantle,  which  secretes 
a tubular  shell,  which  is  open  at 
both  ends.  From  the  large  anterior 
aperture  of  the  shell  is  protruded 
the  foot,  and  a circle  of  tentacles 
surrounding  the  mouth,  but  there  is 
no  distinct  head.  The  oral  tentacles 
appear  to  discharge  a respiratory 
function,  but  there  are  no  specialised 
branchiie,  nor  is  a definite  heart  pres- 
ent. The  nervous  system  is  of  the 
Molluscan  type  ; the  kidneys  are 
paired ; the  sexes  are  distinct ; and 
the  pharynx  is  furnished  with  a 
radula. 

Dentalium  and  its  allies  ( Sipho?io - 
dentalium  and  Entalium ) are  exclu- 
sively marine,  and  are  found  burrow- 
ing in  the  sand  in  shallow  water. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Scaphopoda  as  a zoological  group  is  very 
high,  the  earliest  known  species  of  Dentalium  appearing  in 
the  Devonian  rocks. 


oral  tentacles  protruded  from 
the  anterior  opening  of  the 
shell  (after  Lacaze-Duthiers). 
In  its  natural  position  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  animal 
is  buried  obliquely  in  the  sand, 
and  the  small  pointed  end  pro- 
jects upwards  into  the  water. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

PTEROPODA. 

Class  III.  Pteropoda.  — The  Pteropods  are  free  and 
pelagic  Molluscs , without  a definite  head , and  having  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  foot  (“  epipodia  ”)  developed  into  a pair  of  wing- 
like fins.  The  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual. 


Fig*  281.  Pteropoda.  A,  S pi  rial  is  rostralis . B,  Pneumodemion  violacewn . C , 
Heterofusus  buliminoides.  All  enlarged,  e Epipodia  or  fins;  t Tentacles  D 
Larya  of  Cleodora  lanceolate  greatly  enlarged  (after  Fol) : v Velum  ; o Mouth; 
as  Gullet;  g Stomach  ; 1 Intestine  ; m Columellar  muscle  ; * Shell ; u Yolk-sac. 

animal  swims  actively,  and  which  correspond  morphologically 
with  the  “funnel”  of  the  Cephalopods.  The  hind  part  of 
the  foot  (“metapodium”)  is  rudimentary,  but  in  some  cases 
develops  an  operculum  ( Limacinidce ).  The  anterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  body  also  may  be  furnished  with  tentacular  processes, 
which  in  some  cases  are  provided  with  suckers  (e.g.,  in  Pneu- 
modermon,  fig.  281,  B). 

The  mantle  is  sometimes  rudimentary  in  the  adult  ( Gy  vino - 
soma  ta^  in  which  case  the  body  is  naked,  and  is  not  protected 
by  a shell.  In  other  forms  ( Thecosomata ) the  mantle  is  well 
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The  “ Winged  Snails  ” or  Pteropods  are  of  small  size,  and 
are  found  swimming  near  the  surface  of  the  open  ocean,  often 
in  vast  numbers.  They  are  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
Gastropoda , and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Cephalopoda.  There 
is  no  distinctly  differentiated  head,  and  the  mouth  is  placed 
anteriorly  in  the  centre  of  the  fore-part  of  the  foot.  The 
lateral  parts  of  the  foot  (“  epipodia  ”)  are  developed  into  a 
pair  of  wing-like  fins  (fig.  281,  e),  by  means  of  which  the 
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developed  and  secretes  a shell,  which  is  usually  symmetrical 
in  form,  calcareous  or  chitinous  in  composition,  and  very 
delicate  in  texture.  The  shell  most  commonly  consists  of  a 
dorsal  and  ventral  plate  united  (figs.  282,  283),  or  it  may  be 


Fig.  283. — Hyalea  tridentata , show- 
Fig.  282.— Pteropoda.  a Cleodora  pyramidata;  jng  the  shell  and  the  lateral  fins 
b Cmrieria  columnella.  (After  Woodward.)  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  head 


(//)• 

rolled  into  a spiral  (fig.  281,  A and  C),  which  may  be  flat  or 
oblique. 

The  pharynx  in  the  Pteropods  is  furnished  with  a radula, 
and  the  termination  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  usually  placed 
anteriorly  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  The  heart 
consists  of  an  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  circulation  is 
lacunar.  The  respiratory  organs  are  rudimentary,  not  con- 
sisting of  distinct  branchiae,  but  sometimes  represented  by 
ciliated  folds  of  the  mantle  placed  within  a branchial  cavity. 
The  kidney  is  like  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Gastropods  in 
being  unpaired,  and  it  communicates  internally  with  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  and  externally  with  the  pallial  chamber,  or  with 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  body.  The  nervous  system  is  of 
the  same  general  type  as  that  of  the  Gastropods,  and  there  is 
a pair  of  otocysts ; but  the  eyes  are  rudimentary  or  absent. 

The  Pteropods  are  all  hermaphrodite,  and  the  young  pass 
through  a metamorphosis,  having  at  first  a ciliated  “ velum  ” 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  head  (fig.  281,  D). 

The  Pteropoda  are  divided  into  two  orders,  termed  Thecoso- 
mata  and  Gymnosomata  ; the  former  characterised  by  possess- 
ing an  external  shell  and  an  indistinct  head;  the  latter  by 
being  devoid  of  a shell,  and  by  having  a distinct  head,  with 
fins  attached  to  the  neck. 

The  Pteropoda , as  already  said,  are  found  swimming  near 
the  surface  in  the  open  ocean,  and  they  are  found  in  all  seas 
from  the  tropics  to  within  the  arctic  circle,  sometimes  in  such 
numbers  as  to  discolour  the  water  for  many  miles.  They  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and,  minute  as  they  are,  they  con- 
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stitute  in  high  latitudes  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  diet  of 
the  whale.  They  themselves  are,  in  turn,  carnivorous,  feeding 
upon  small  Crustaceans  and  other  diminutive  animals.  Though 
all  the  living  forms  are  small,  geology  leads  us  to  believe  that 
there  formerly  existed  comparatively  gigantic  representatives  of 
this  class  of  the  Mollusca. 

Distribution  of  Pteropoda  in  Time. — The  Pteropods 
are  not  largely  represented  in  fossiliferous  deposits,  but  they 
have  a wide  range  in  time,  extending  from  the  Upper  Cambrian 
rocks  up  to  the  present  day.  The  Hyolithes  ( Theca ) and  Con- 
ularia  of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  if  truly  Pteropods,  are  of  com- 
paratively gigantic  size.  Both  commence  their  existence  in 
the  Ordovician  or  Upper  Cambrian,  and  the  former  is  entirely 
Palaeozoic.  The  genus  Conularia,  however,  extends  into  the 
Mesozoic  period,  and  is  found  in  the  Liassic  rocks.  The 
Silurian  fossils  which  form  the  genus  Tentaculites,  though  often 
referred  to  the  Tubicolar  Annelides,  appear  to  belong  without 
doubt  to  the  Pteropoda.  The  recent  genus  Styliola  is  stated 
to  occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks.  Hardly  any  forms  of  the 
Pteropoda  have  been  certainly  recognised  as  occurring  in  the 
Secondary  rocks,  but  various  recent  genera,  such  as  Hyalea 
(fig.  283),  Cleodora , and  Cuvieria,  are  represented  in  the 
Tertiary  period. 


CHAPTER'  XLIII. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

Class  IV.  Cephalopoda. — The  members  of  this  class  are 
bilaterally  symmetrical  Molluscs , with  a large  head , and  having 
the  body  enclosed  in  a muscular  mantle.  The  fore-part  of  the 
foot  is  split  up  into  eight  or  more  muscular  processes  or  “arms” 
which  surround  the  mouth  ; while  the  epipodia  are  well  developed , 
a fid  give  rise , by  apposition  or  fusion , to  a muscular  tube  (“ fun- 
nel ”)  through  which  the  effete  zvater  of  respiration  is  expelled. 
One  or  tzvo  pairs  of  gills  are  contained  zvithin  the  pallial  sac, 
and  the  sexes  are  always  distinct. 

The  Cephalopoda , comprising  the  Cuttle-fishes,  Pearly 
Nautilus,  &c.,  constitute  the  most  highly  organised  of  the 
classes  of  the  Mollusca.  They  are  all  marine  and  carnivorous, 
and  are  possessed  of  considerable  locomotive  powers.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  they  can  walk  about,  head  downwards,  by 
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means  of  the  arms  which  surround  the  mouth,  and  which 
are  usually  provided  with  numerous  suckers  or  “ acetabula.” 
They  are  also  enabled  to  swim,  partly  by  means  of  lateral 
expansions  of  the  integument  or  fins  (not  always  present),  and 
partly  by  means  of  the  forcible  expulsion  of  water  through  the 
tubular  “funnel,”  the  reaction  of  which  causes  the  animal  to 
move  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  majority  of  the  living  Cephalopods  are  naked,  possess- 
ing only  an  internal  skeleton,  and  this  often  a rudimentary 
one;  but  the  female  Argonaut  (Paper  Nautilus),  and  the 
Pearly  Nautilus,  are  protected  with  an  external  shell,  though 
the  nature  of  this  is  extremely  different  in  the  two  forms. 

The  integument  in  all  the  Cephalopods  except  the  Pearly 
Nautilus  is  furnished  with  a layer  of  peculiar  cells  known  as 
“ chromatophores.”  These  are  large  sized  cells,  filled  with 
brightly-coloured  pigment-granules,  and  having  attached  to 
their  walls  minute  radiating  bundles  of  muscular  fibres.  By 
the  contraction  of  these  the  chro- 
matophore  is  dilated,  while  on 
relaxation  of  these  the  cell  re- 
sumes its  original  form  in  virtue 
of  its  own  elasticity.  By  this 
peculiar  mechanism  the  Cuttle- 
fishes can  adapt  their  colours  to 
their  surroundings,  and  can  rapid- 
ly change  their  tints. 

The  body  in  the  Cephalopoda  is 
bilaterally  symmetrical,  and  the 
cephalic  region  ( prosoma ) is  con- 
spicuously marked  out,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  visceral  region  (me- 
tasoma), which  is  enclosed  in  the 
mantle.  The  mantle-cavity  is  sit- 
uated on  the  under  side  of  the 
body,  when  the  animal  is  placed 
in  its  natural  position.  The  head 
is  very  distinct,  bearing  a pair  of 
large  globular  eyes,  and  having 
the  mouth  in  its  centre.  The 
mouth  is  surrounded  by  a circle 
of  eight,  ten,  or  more,  long  mus- 
cular processes,  or  “ arms  ” (fig. 

284),  which  are  generally  provided  with  rows  of  stalked 
or  sessile  suckers.  Each  sucker,  or  “acetabulum,”  consists 
of  a cup -shaped  cavity,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  con- 
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Fig.  284. — Cephalopoda.  SepiolaAt- 
lantica,  one  of  the  Cuttle-fishes. 
(After  Woodward.) 
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verge  to  the  centre,  where  there  is  a little  muscular  emi- 
nence or  papilla.  When  the  sucker  is  applied  to  any  surface, 
the  contraction  of  the  radiating  muscular  fibres  depresses 
the  papilla  so  as  to  produce  a vacuum  below  it,  and  in 
this  way  each  sucker  acts  most  efficiently  as  an  adhesive 
organ.  In  some  forms  ( Decapoda ) the  base  of  the  papilla, 
or  piston,  is  surrounded  by  a horny  dentated  ring,  and  in 
some  others  (as  in  Onychoteuthis)  the  papillae  are  produced 
into  long  claws.  In  the  Octopod  Cuttle-fishes  there  are 
only  eight  arms,  and  these  are  all  nearly  alike.  In  the 
Decapod  Cuttle-fishes  there  are  ten  arms,  but  two  of  these 
— called  “tentacles” — are  much  longer  than  the  others,  and 
bear  suckers  only  at  their  extremities,  which  are  enlarged  and 
club-shaped.  In  the  Pearly  Nautilus  the  arms  are  numerous 
and  are  devoid  of  suckers,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  these  are 
really  homologous  with  the  “arms”  of  the  Cuttle-fishes. 

In  all  the  Cuttle-fishes,  the  mouth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  “foot,”  and  it  is  by  a splitting  up  of  the  margins  of  the 
foot  into  long  muscular  processes  that  the  “arms”  are  pro- 
duced. The  arms  are  always  symmetrically  arranged  in  a 
dorsal,  a ventral,  and  two  lateral  pairs  ; and  the  “ tentacles  ” 
(when  present)  are  placed  on  the  ventral  surface,  between  the 
3d  and  4th  pairs  of  arms.  The  tentacles  may  or  may  not  be 
retractile  into  pouches  placed  below  the  eyes,  and  their  length 
may  be  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  body.  They  are 
organs  of  prehension  ; and  the  arms  are  in  addition  employed 
by  the  animal  in  locomotion,  enabling  it  to  creep  along  the 
sea-bottom  head  downward. 

In  all  the  Decapod,  and  in  some  of  the  Octopod  forms,  the 
sides  of  the  body  are  produced  into  muscular  expansions  or 
fins  (figs.  284  and  291),  with  which  the  animal  swims  head 
foremost.  In  all  the  Cephalopods,  also,  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  foot  (“  epipodia  ”)  are  either  placed  in  apposition 
(. Nautilus ) or  are  actually  united  (Cuttle-fishes),  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a muscular  tube,  known  as  the  “ funnel.” 
The  funnel  (fig.  285 ,/)  is  placed  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
body,  with  its  anterior  extremity  projecting  beyond  the  mantle, 
while  it  opens  behind  into  the  pallial  chamber.  It  serves  for 
the  elimination  of  the  water  which  has  been  used  in  respira- 
tion, and  the  out-going  currents  also  carry  away  with  them  the 
excretions  of  the  kidneys  and  of  the  ink-sac,  together  with  the 
fasces.  By  the  contractions  of  the  mantle,  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  pallial  sac  can  also  be  driven  through  the  funnel 
in  a succession  of  jets,  driving  the  animal  backwards  through 
the  water. 
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l'he  mouth  leads  into  a muscular  buccal  cavity  or  pharynx 
(fig.  285,  ph ),  containing  two  powerful  mandibles,  working 
vertically,  resembling  the  beak  of  a parrot  in  shape,  and  either 
horny  (as  in  the  Cuttle- 
fishes), or  partially  calca- 
reous in  composition  (as 
in.  Nautilus).  The  buccal 
cavity  contains  a toothed 
tongue  or  “ radula,”  and 
conducts  by  a gullet,  into 
which  salivary  glands  pour 
their  secretion,  to  a capa- 
cious stomach  (fig.  285, 
s),  to  which  a capacious 
coecum  is  usually  append- 
ed. The  intestine  (fig. 

285,  in)  is  short,  and  the 
anal  opening  is  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  funnel. 

A large  and  well  - devel- 
oped liver  (/)  is  present. 

In  the  Cuttle-fishes  there 
is  also  a special  glandular 
organ,  the  “ink-bag”  (fig. 

285,  i),  which  secretes  an 
inky  fluid,  which  the  ani- 
mal can  discharge  into  the 
water,  so  as  to  facilitate 
its  escape  when  menaced 
or  pursued.  The  duct  of 
the  ink-bag  opens,  along 
with  the  intestine,  at  the 
base  of  the  funnel;  but  this 
apparatus  is  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  Tetrabranchiate 
Cephalopods. 

The  kidneys  (fig.  286, 
r r)  are  paired,  and  have 
the  form  of  spongy  sacs 
developed  upon  the  venae 
cavae,  and  communicating 
with  the  pericardial  sac. 


Fig.  285. — Diagram  of  the  structure  of  a Cuttle- 
fish. ph  Pharynx,  with  the  horny  mandibles ; 
sa  Salivary  glands  ; ce  (Esophagus  ; s Stomach  ; 
c Gastric  caecum  ; in  Intestine  ; l Liver  ; n 
(Esophageal  nerve-collar ; g One  of  the  gills, 
with  the  branchial  heart  at  its  base  ; i Ink-bag, 
its  duct  opening  along  with  the  intestine  and 
generative  duct  at  the  base  of  the  funnel  ; oz’ 
Ovary;  d Oviduct  (the  nidamental  and  acces- 
sory glands  are  omitted);  / Funnel;  p Pen, 
lying  in  the  mantle  dorsally. 


The  circulatory  organs 

consist  of  a central  ventricle,  into  which  the  aerated  blood  from 
the  gills  is  poured  by  two  laterally-placed  auricles  (fig.  286, 
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d d),  developed  upon  the  branchial  veins  where  they  leave  the 
branchiae.  In  Nautilus , in  which  there  are  four  gills,  there 
are  four  auricles.  The  blood  finds  its  way  from  the  arteries 
to  the  veins  mostly  through  the  intervention  of  a system  of 
capillaries,  but  also  by  means  of  sinuses  and  lacunae  among 
the  tissues.  The  two  greut  trunks  (t£  brunchiul  urteiies  ) 
which  carry  the  venous  blood  to  the  gills  are  further  pro- 
vided, in  the  Cuttle-fishes,  with  special  contractile  dilatations, 
situated  one  at  the  base  of  each  branchia,  and  known  as  the 
“branchial  hearts”  (fig.  286,  e e).  Ihese  structures  are  want- 
ing in  Nautilus. 


Fig.  286.— Central  organs  of  the  circulation,  gills,  and  renal  organs  of  Sepia  officinalis. 
(After  John  Hunter),  a Aorta:  v Vena  cava;  5/  d Visceral  veins;  c Ventricle; 
d d Right  and  left  auricles  ; e e Branchial  hearts  ; b b Branchiae  ; r r Renal  organs. 


The  respiratory  organs  are  in  the  form  of  two  (Cuttle-fishes) 
or  four  ( Nautilus ) plume-like  gills,  placed  symmetrically  on  the 
sides  of  the  body  within  the  pallial  sac.  The  gills  (fig.  286,  b b) 
consist  each  of  a central  stem,  bearing  finely-divided  lateral 
vascular  laminse ; and  as  they  are  not  ciliated,  the  necessary 
respiratory  currents  are  maintained  by  the  alternate  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  mantle-sac. 
In  each  expansion  the  water  finds  its  way  into  the  pallial 
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chamber  by  the  opening  between  the  rim  of  the  mantle  and 
the  neck ; and  in  each  contraction  it  is  expelled  through  the 
tube  of  the  funnel,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the 
egress  but  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  water. 

The  central  nervous  system  consists  of  the  three  normal 
pairs  of  ganglia — the  cerebral,  pedal,  and  visceral  or  parieto- 
splanchnic — but  these  are  aggregated  to  form  an  oesophageal 
collar  (fig.  285,  n).  The  organs  of  sense  are  a pair  of  large  and 
very  highly-developed  eyes,  and  a pair  of  auditory  sacs.  The 
great  oesophageal  nerve-collar  is  protected  by  a cartilaginous 
plate,  which  foreshadows  the  cranium  of  the  Vertebrata ; this 
also  sends  out  prolongations  which  strengthen  and  defend  the 
eye,  and  the  auditory  chambers  are  excavated  in  its  substance. 

The  sexes  in  all  the  Cephalopoda  are  in  different  individuals, 


the  males  and  females  generally  being  more  or  less  unlike 
externally.  In  this  order  the  ducts  of  the  generative  organs 
open  into  the  pallial  chamber,  at  the  base  of  the  funnel ; and 
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each  individual,  besides  the  essential  organs  of  reproduction 
(testis  or  ovary),  generally  possesses  accessory  glands  ; those 
of  the  female  (“ nidamental  glands”)  secreting  a viscid  mate- 
rial which  unites  the  eggs  together,  whilst  those  of  the  male 
coat  the  spermatozoa,  and  aggregate  them  into  peculiar  worm- 
like filaments,  from  six  to  eight  lines  in  length,  termed  “ sper- 
matophores,”  or  the  “moving  filaments  of  Needham.”  The 
spermatophore  is  filled  with  spermatozoa,  and  possesses  the 
power  of  expanding  when  moistened,  rupturing,  and  expelling 
the  contained  spermatozoa  with  considerable  force.  During 
the  congress  of  the  sexes  the  male  transfers  the  spermatophores 
to  the  pallial  chamber  of  the  female,  true  intromission  not 
being  possible,  but  the  mode  in  which  this  transference  is 
effected  differs  in  different  cases,  and  is  not  universally  known. 

In  the  males  of  many  of  the  Cuttle-fishes,  one  of  the  arms  is 
peculiarly  modified,  and  is  said  to  be  “ hectocotylised,”  but  the 
extent  to  which  this  modification  is  carried  differs  in  different 
cases,  and  it  is  not  always  the  same  arm  in  different  species 
which  is  thus  affected.  In  some  cases  the  “ hectocotylised  ” 
arm  is  little  altered  from  its  ordinary  form,  and  though  the 
alteration  be  primarily  sexual,  the  arm  is  not  certainly  known 
to  play  any  part  in  the  reproductive  process.  In  other  cases, 
again,  such  as  Octopus  carena  (fig.  287),  Tremodopus  violaceus 
(fig.  288,  b),  and  Argonauta  argo  (fig.  288,  a),  the  “hectocoty- 
lised ” arm  is  the  efficient  agent  in  the  impregnation  of  the 
female.  It  is,  in  these  forms,  longer  and  thicker  than  the 
other  arms,  and  possesses  posteriorly  a sac  which  is  filled  with 
spermatophores.  During  the  reproductive  act  the  “ hectoco- 
tylised” arm  is  actually  detached  by  the  male,  and  deposited, 
with  its  freight  of  spermatophores,  within  the  pallial  chamber 
of  the  female.  When  thus  detached  (fig.  288,  b),  it  is  capable 
of  independent  movement,  and  when  first  found  in  this  free 
condition  within  the  mantle-cavity  of  the  female  Argonaut,  it 
was  regarded  as  a parasitic  worm.  Cuvier  gave  the  name  of 
“ Hectocotylus  Octopodis”  to  it,  under  this  belief  as  to  its 
nature.  Hence  the  name  of  “hectocotylus”  (in  allusion  to 
the  suckers  which  it  carries)  is  still  applied  to  the  detached 
arm  ; whereas  the  arm,  if  not  detached,  is  simply  said  to  be 
“ hectocotylised.” 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  hectocotylised  arm  is  not  de- 
tached, it  is  asserted  by  Steenstrup  that  it  is  employed  by  the 
male  in  the  direct  transference  of  the  spermatophores  to  the 
pallial  chamber  of  the  female ; though  it  is  still  uncertain  how 
the  spermatophores  find  their  way  from  the  seminal  ducts  to 
the  sac  in  the  interior  of  the  arm. 
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The  eggs  of  the  Cuttle-fishes  are  enclosed,  singly  or  many 
together,  in  special  capsules,  which  are  generally  attached  in 
bunches  to  some  foreign  body.  The  ovum  undergoes  partial 


Fig.  288. — a Male  of  Argonauta  argo,  with  the  hectocotylised  arm  still  contained  in  its 
enveloping  cyst,  four  times  enlarged  (after  H.  Muller);  b Hectocotylus  of  Tretnoc- 
topus  violaceus.  (After  Kolliker.) 


segmentation,  as  in  Birds  and  Reptiles,  and  the  unsegmented 
portion  of  the  yolk  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  growing 
embryo. 

The  shell  of  the  Cephalopoda  is  sometimes  external,  some- 
times internal.  The  internal  skeleton  (fig.  289)  is  known  as 
“the  cuttle-bone,”  “ sepiostaire,”  or  “pen”  (gladius),  and  may 
be  either  corneous  or  calcareous.  In  some  cases  it  is  rendered 
complex  by  the  addition  of  a chambered  portion  or  “ phrag- 
macone,”  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a visceral  skeleton  or 
“ splanchnoskeleton.”  In  Spirilla  (fig.  289,  c ) the  phragma- 
cone  is  the  sole  internal  skeleton,  and  is  coiled  into  a spiral, 
the  coils  of  which  lie  in  one  plane,  and  are  near  one  another, 
but  not  in  contact.  It  thus  resembles  the  shell  of  the  Pearly 
Nautilus,  but  it  is  internal , and  differs,  therefore,  in  this  respect 
from  the  external  shell  of  the  latter,  though  resembling  it  in 
the  fact  that  the  last  chamber  lodges  part  of  the  viscera.  The 
only  living  Cephalopods  which  are  provided  with  an  external 
shell  are  the  Paper  Nautilus  (Argonauta)  and  the  Pearly 
Nautilus  (Nautilus  pompilius ) ; but  not  only  is  the  structure 
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of  the  animal  different  in  each  of  these,  but  the  nature  of  the 
shell  itself  is  entirely  different.  The  shell  of  the  Argonaut 
(fig.  290)  is  involuted,  but  is  not  divided  into  chambers,  and 
it  ?s  secreted  by  the  webbed  extremities  of  two  of  the  dorsal 


Fig.  289.  —a  Internal  Skeleton  of  Sepia  omata  ; b Pen  of  // istioteuthis  Bonelliana  ; 
c Shell  (“phragraacone”)  of  Spirit  la  fragilis  ; d Animal  of  Spimla  Peronii. 


arms  of  the  female.  The  arms  are  bent  backwards,  so  as  to 
allow  the  animal  to  live  in  the  shell,  but  there  is  in  reality  no 
organic  connection  between  the  shell  and  the  body  of  the 
animal.  In  fact,  the  shell  of  the  Argonaut,  being  confined  to 
the  female,  and  serving  by  its  empty  apex  as  a receptacle  for 
the  ova,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a “ nidamental  shell,’'  or,  as 
it  is  secreted  by  a modified  portion  of  the  foot,  it  may  more 
properly  be  regarded  as  a “ pedal  shell.”  The  shell  of  the 
Pearly  Nautilus  (fig.  295),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a true  pallial 
shell,  and  is  secreted  by  the  body  of  the  animal,  to  which  it 
is  organically  connected.  It  is  involuted,  but  it  differs  from 
the  shell  of  the  Argonaut  in  being  divided  into  a series  of 
chambers  by  shelly  partitions  or  septa,  which  are  pierced  by  a 
tube  or  “ siphuncle,”  the  animal  itself  living  in  the  last  cham- 
ber only  of  the  shell. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  CEPHALOPODA. 

The  Cephalopoda  are  divided  into  two  extremely  distinct 
and  well-marked  orders,  termed  the  Dibranchiata  and  Tetra - 
branchiata.  The  former  comprises  all  the  true  Cuttle-fishes ; 
whilst  the  latter,  though  abundantly  represented  in  past  time, 
has  no  other  living  representative  than  the  Pearly  Nautilus 
alone. 

Order  I.  Dibranchiata. — The  members  of  this  order  of 
the  Cephalopoda  are  characterised  as  being  swimming  animals, 
almost  invariably  naked , with  ?iever  tnore  tha?i  eight  or  te7i  arms, 
which  are  alzvays provided  with  suckers.  There  are  two  braiichice, 
which  are  furnished  with  branchial  hearts ; an  ink- sac  is  always 
present ; the  funnel  is  a complete  tube , and  the  shell  is  internal, 
or,  if  external,  is  not  chambered. 

The  Cuttle-fishes  are  rapacious  and  active  animals,  swim- 
ming freely  by  means  of  the  jet  of  water  expelled  from  the  fun- 
nel. The  arms  constitute  powerful  offensive  weapons,  being 
excessively  tenacious  in  their  hold,  and  being  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  a sharp  claw  in  the  centre  of  each  sucker.  They 
are  mostly  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  animals,  and  they  some- 
times attain  to  a great  size.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  Octopoda  and  Decapoda,  according  as  they  have  simply 
eight  arms,  or  eight  arms  and  two  additional  “tentacles.” 

Section  A.  Octopoda. — The  Cephalopods  comprised  in 
this  section  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  not  more 
than  eight  arms,  which  are  provided  with  sessile  suckers.  The 
shell  is  absent  or  rudimentary ; in  one  instance  only  (the 
female  Argonaut)  external.  The  body  is  short  and  bursiform, 
and  ordinarily  without  fins. 

This  section  comprises  the  two  families  of  the  Argonautidee 
and  the  Octopodidce.  In  the  former  of  these  there  is  only  the 
single  genus  Argonauta  (the  Paper  Sailor,  or  the  Paper  Nau- 
tilus), in  which  the  female  and  male  differ  greatly  from  one 
another.  The  female  Argonaut  (fig.  290)  is  protected  by  a 
thin  single-cha77ibered  shell,  in  form  symmetrical  and  involuted, 
which  is  secreted  by  the  webbed  extremities  of  the  dorsal  arms, 
but  is  not  attached  in  any  way  to  the  body  of  the  animal.  It 
sits  in  its  shell  with  the  funnel  turned  towards  the  keel,  and 
the  webbed  arms  applied  to  the  shell.  The  male  Argonaut  is 
much  smaller  than  the  female  (less  than  an  inch  in  length), 
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and  is  not  protected  by  any  shell.  The  third  left  arm  of  the 
male  (fig.  288)  is  developed  in  a cyst,  and  ultimately  becomes 
a “ hectocotylus,”  and  is  deposited  by  the  male  in  the  pallial 
chamber  of  the  female. 

In  the  Octopodidce  (or  Poulpes)  there  are  eight  arms, 
all  similar  to  one  another,  and  united  at  the  base  by  _ a 

web.  There  is  an  in- 
ternal rudimentary  shell, 
represented  by  two  short 
styles  encysted  in  the 
substance  of  the  mantle 
(Owen).  The  body  is 
seldom  provided  with 
lateral  fins.  The  third 
right  arm  of  the  male  is 
primarily  developed  in  a 
cyst,  and  ultimately  be- 
comes “ hectocotylised.” 
Section  B.  Decapo- 
da.  — The  Cephalopods 
of  this  section  have  eight 
arms  and  two  additional 
“ tentacles,  ” which  are 
much  longer  than  the 
true  arms,  are  retractile, 
and  have  expanded  club- 
shaped  extremities  (fig. 
291).  The  suckers  are 
pedunculated ; the  body 
is  always  provided  with 
lateral  fins,  and  the  shell 
is  always  internal. 

This  section  comprises  the  three  living  families  of  the 
Teuthidcc,  Sepiadce , and  the  Spirulidce , and  the  extinct  family 
of  the  BelemnitidcR. 

The  family  of  the  Teuthida,  comprises  the  Calamaries  or 
Squids  (fig.  291),  characterised  by  the  possession  of  an  elon- 
gated body  with  lateral  fins.  The  shell  (fig.  289,  b)  is  internal 
and  horny,  consisting  of  a median  shaft  and  of  two  lateral 
wings;  it  is  termed  the  “gladius”  or  “pen,”  and  in  old  speci- 
mens several  may  be  found  lodged  in  the  mantle,  one  behind 
the  other.  In  the  common  Calamary  ( Loligo ) the  fourth  left 
arm  of  the  male  is  metamorphosed  towards  its  extremity  to 
subserve  reproduction. 

In  the  family  of  the  Sepiadce  the  internal  shell  (fig.  289,  a)  is 


Fig.  200. — Argonauta.  argo , the  “Paper  Nauti- 
lus, female.  The  animal  is  represented  in  its 
shell,  but  the  webbed  dorsal  arms  are  separated 
from  the  shell,  which  they  ordinarily  embrace. 
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calcareous  (“cuttle-bone-’  or  “ sepiostaire  ”),  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a broad  plate,  having  an  imperfectly-chambered  apex. 
The  broad  laminated  plate  is  extremely  light  and  spongy,  and 
the  chambered  apex  is  called  the  “mucro.”  In  the  living 


Fig.  291. — A,  The  Common  Calamary  ( Loligo  vulgaris),  reduced  in  size  : a One  of  the 
ordinary  arms  ; t One  of  the  longer  arms  or  “ tentacles.”  B,  Skeleton  or  “pen  ” of 
the  same,  one-fourth  natural  size  (after  Woodward).  C,  Side  view  of  one  of  the 
suckers,  showing  the  horny  hooks  surrounding  the  margin.  D,  View  of  the  head 
from  in  front,  showing  the  bases  of  the  arms  (a)  and  tentacles  (t),  the  mouth  (;«), 
and  the  funnel  (/)■ 


members  of  the  family  the  body  (fig.  292)  is  provided  with 
long  lateral  fins,  sometimes  as  long  and  as  wide  as  the  body 
itself. 
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In  the  singular  family  of  the  SpirulidcB  the  internal  skeleton 
(fig.  293)  is  in  the  form  of  a nacreous,  discoidal  shell,  the 
whorls  of  which  are  not  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  which 


Fig.  292. — Sepia  elcgans,  viewed  dor- 
sally,  and  showing  the  long  lateral 
fins. 


Fig.  293. — Anatomy  ot  Spit- 
tila  australis  (after  Owen), 
showing  the  position  of  the 
skeleton. 


is  divided  into  a series  of  chambers  by  means  of  partitions  or 
septa  which  are  pierced  by  a ventral  tube  or  “ siphuncle.” 
The  body  is  provided  with  minute  lateral  fins,  and  the  arms 
have  six  rows  of  small  suckers.  The  shell  of  the  Spirula — 
commonly  known  as  the  “ post-horn  ” — is  similar  in  structure 
to  the  shell  of  the  Nautilus , but  it  is  lodged  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  of  the  animal  (fig.  293),  and  is  therefore  inter- 
nal, whereas  the  shell  of  the  latter  is  external . It  really  corre- 
sponds to  the  “ phragmacone  ” of  the  Belemnite.  Though  the 
shell  occurs  in  enormous  numbers  in  certain  localities,  a single 
perfect  specimen  of  the  animal  is  all  that  has  been  hitherto 
obtained.  In  its  internal  anatomy,  Spirula  is  a true  Dibran- 
chiate.  It  has  the  peculiar  feature  that  the  hinder  end  of  the 
body  forms  a kind  of  suctorial  disc,  apparently  employed  to 
moor  the  animal  to  foreign  bodies.  The  beaks  are  not  calcified. 
The  retractor  muscles  of  the  funnel  (m)  spring  from  the  inner 
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surface  of  the  last  chamber  of  the  shell  (as  in  Nautilus );  and  this 
chamber  also  lodges  the  hinder  termination  of  the  liver  (Owen). 

In  the  extinct  family  of  the  Belem- 
nitidce,  our  knowledge  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  hard  parts.  Certain 
specimens,  however,  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  show  that  the  Belem- 
nite  had  essentially  the  structure  of 
a Cuttle  - fish,  such  as  the  recent 
Calamary.  The  body  was  provided 
with  lateral  fins;  the  arms  were  eight, 
furnished  with  horny  hooks,  with  two 
“ tentacles  and  probably  the  mouth 
was  provided  with  horny  mandibles. 

An  ink-bag  was  present.  The  inter- 
nal skeleton  of  a Belemnite  (fig.  294) 
consists  of  a chambered  cone — the 
“ phragmacone  ” — the  septa  of  which 
are  pierced  by  a marginal  tube  or 
“siphuncle.”  In  the  last  chamber 
of  the  phragmacone  is  contained  the 
ink-bag,  often  in  a well-preserved  con- 
dition. Anteriorly  the  phragmacone 
is  continued  into  a horny  lamina  or 
“ pen  ” (the  “ pro-ostracum  ” of  Hux- 
ley), and  posteriorly  it  is  lodged  in 
a conical  sheath  or  “ alveolus,”  which 
is  excavated  in  the  substance  of  a 
nearly  cylindrical,  fibrous  body,  the 
“guard”  (fig.  294,  g)  which  projects 
backwards  for  a longer  or  shorter 
distance,  and  is  the  part  most  usu- 
ally found  in  a fossil  condition. 

Order  II.  Tetrabranchiata. — 

The  members  of  this  order  of  the 
Cephalopoda  are  characterised  by  be- 
ing creeping  animals , protected  by  an 
external , many  - chambered  shell , the  Fig.  294.— Diagram  of  Belemnite 
septa  between  the  chambers  of  which  (^nry  pef of  “V^-osIracL  -4 

are  perforated  by  a membranous  or  / chambered  “phragmacone” 
calcareous  tube  termed  the  u siphuncle.”  ^ “Guard.”  °r  alveolus 
The  arms  are  numerous  and  are  de- 
void of  suckers ; the  branchiae  are  four  in  number , two  on  each 
side  of  the  body  ; the  funnel  does  not  form  a complete  tube  ; and 
there  is  no  ink-bag. 
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Though  abundantly  represented  by  many  and  varied  extinct 
forms,  the  only  living  member  of  the  Tetrabranchiata  is  the 
Pearly  Nautilus,  which  has  been  long  known  by  its  beautiful 
chambered  shell,  but  the  soft  parts  of  which  were  first  de- 
scribed (in  1832)  from  a perfect  specimen  which  was  exam- 
ined by  Professor  Owen. 

The  soft  structures  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus  may  be  divided 
into  a posterior,  soft,  membranous  mass  (metasoma),  contain- 
ing the  viscera,  and  an  anterior  muscular  division,  comprising 
the  head  ( prosoma ) ; the  whole  being  contained  in  the  capa- 
cious outermost  chamber  (the  body-chamber)  of  the  shell,  from 
which  the  head  can  be  protruded  at  will.  The  shell  itself  (fig. 
295)  is  involuted  and  many-chambered,  the  animal  being  con- 


Fig.  295.— Pearly  Nautilus  (. Nautilus  a Mantle  ; 6 Its  dorsal  fold  ; 

c Hood ; o Eye  ; t Tentacles ; f Funnel. 

tained  successively  in  each  chamber,  and  retiring  from  it  as  its 
size  becomes  sufficiently  great  to  necessitate  the  acquisition  of 
more  room.  Each  chamber,  as  the  animal  retires  from  it,  is 
walled  off  by  a curved,  nacreous  septum ; the  communication 
between  the  chambers  being  still  kept  up  by  a membranous 
tube  or  siphuncle,  which  opens  at  one  extremity  into  the  peri- 
cardium, and  is  continued  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
shell.  The  position  of  the  siphuncle  is  in  the  centre  of  each 
septum,  but  the  siphuncle  simply  passes  through  the  chambers 
without  opening  into  them. 

Posteriorly  the  mantle  of  the  Nautilus  is  very  thin,  but  it  is 
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much  thicker  in  front,  and  forms  a thick  fold  or  collar  sur- 
rounding the  head  and  its  appendages.  From  the  sides  of  the 
head  spring  a great  number  of  muscular  prehensile  processes 
or  “ arms  ” (“  tentacles  ”),  which  are  annulated,  but  are  not 
provided  with  cups  or  suckers.  It  is  questionable  if  these 
structures  really  correspond  morphologically  with  the  “arms” 
of  Cuttle-fishes,  and  they  are  therefore  best  spoken  of  as 
“tentacles.”  The  two  dorsal  tentacles  are  fused  with  one 
another,  and  form  a sort  of  hood,  which  can  be  employed  to 
close  the  mouth  of  the  shell.  Four  of  the  tentacles  of  the 
male  are  specially  modified  to  form  a peculiar  organ  termed 
the  “ spadix,”  which  is  connected  with  reproduction,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  “ hectocotylised  ” arm  of  the  male  Cuttle- 
fishes. In  the  centre  of  the  head  is  the  mouth,  surrounded 
by  a circular  fleshy  lip,  external  to  which  is  a series  of  labial 
processes.  The  mouth  opens  into  a buccal  cavity,  armed  with 
two  horny  mandibles,  partially  calcified  towards  their  extremi- 
ties, and  shaped  like  the  beak  of  a parrot,  except  that  the 
under  mandible  is  the  longest.  There  is  also  a “ tongue,” 
which  is  fleshy  and  sentient  in  front,  but  is  armed  with  recurved 
teeth  behind.  The  gullet  opens  into  a large  crop,  which  in 
turn  conducts  to  a gizzard,  and  the  intestine  terminates  at 
the  base  of  the  funnel.  On  each  side  of  the  crop  is  a well- 
developed  liver. 

The  heart  is  contained  in  a large  pericardial  chamber,  and 
in  correspondence  with  the  number  of  gills  there  are  four 
auricles  ; but  there  are  no  “ branchial  hearts.”  The  respiratory 
organs  are  in  the  form  of  four  pyramidal  branchiae,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  mantle-cavity. 

The  chief  masses  of  the  nervous  system  are  the  cerebral 
and  infra-cesophageal  ganglia,  which  are  partially  protected  by 
a cartilaginous  plate,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a rudimentary 
cranium,  and  which  sends  out  processes  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles.  The  organs  of  sense  are  two  large  eyes,  attached 
by  short  stalks  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  two  spheroidal  ear- 
capsules,  and  two  hollow  plicated  subocular  processes,  believed 
to  be  possibly  olfactory  in  their  function. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  female  consist  of  an  ovary, 
with  accessory  nidamental  glands ; the  oviducts  being  paired, 
right  and  left,  but  the  left  duct  being  rudimentary  (Lankester 
and  Bourne). 

There  is  no  ink-bag,  and  the  funnel  does  not  form  a com- 
plete tube,  but  consists  of  two  muscular  lobes,  which  are 
simply  in  apposition.  It  is  the  organ  by  which  swimming  is 
effected,  the  animal  being  propelled  through  the  water  by 
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means  of  the  reaction  produced  by  the  successive  jets  emitted 
from  the  funnel.  The  function  of  the  chambers  of  the  shell 
appears  to  be  that  of  reducing  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
animal  to  near  that  of  the  surrounding  water,  since  they  are 
most  probably  filled  with  some  gas  secreted  by  the  animal. 
Good  authorities,  however,  believe  that  the  chambers  of  the 
shell  are  filled  with  water.  The  function  of  the  siphuncle  is 
unknown,  except  in  so  far  as  it  doubtless  serves  to  maintain 
the  vitality  of  the  shell. 

Shell  of  the  Tetrabranchiata. — The  shells  of  all  the 
Tetrabranchiata  agree  in  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  shell  is  external. 

2.  The  shell  is  divided  into  a series  of  chambers  by  plates 
or  “septa,”  the  edges  of  which,  where  they  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  shell,  are  termed  the  “ sutures.” 

3.  The  outermost  chamber  of  the  shell  is  the  largest,  and  is 
the  one  inhabited  by  the  animal. 

4.  The  various  chambers  of  the  shell  are  traversed  by  a 
tube,  termed  the  “ siphuncle.” 

Agreeing  in  all  these  fundamental  points  of  structure,  two 
very  distinct  types  of  shell  may  be  distinguished  as  character- 
istic of  the  two  families  Nautilidce  and  Animonitzda;,  into  which 
the  order  Tetrabrcmchiata  is  divided. 

In  the  family  Nautilidce  (fig.  296,  d and  e ),  the  “septa”  of 


Fig.  296.— Diagram  to  illustrate  the  position  or  the  siphuncle  and  the  form  of  the  septa 
in  various  retrabranchiate  Cephalopoda.  The  upper  row  of  figures  represents 
transverse  sections  of  the  she  Is  the  lower  row  represents  the  edges  of  the  septa. 
a a Ammonite  or  Bacuhte ; b b Ceratite;  c c Gouiatite;  d d Clymcnia;  e e Nan- 
1 1 lus  or  Ort/ioceras, 

the  shell  are  simple,  curved,  or  slightly  lobed ; the  “ sutures  ” 
are  more  or  less  completely  plain;  and  the  “ siphuncle  ” is 
central,  sub-central,  or  internal  (*.*.,  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
curved  shells). 
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In  the  tanaily  Ammonitidce  (fig.  296,  a,  b,  and  c),  on  the 
other  hand,  the  septa  are  folded  and  complex;  the  sutures  are 
angulated,  zigzag,  lobed,  or  foliaceous ; and  the  siphuncle  is 
external  (/.<?.,  on  the  convex  side  of  the  curved  shells). 

In  both  these  great  types  of  shell,  a series  of  representative 
forms  exists,  resembling  each  other  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
shell  is  folded  or  coiled,  but  differing  in  their  fundamental 
structure.  All  these  different  forms  may  be  looked  upon  as 
produced  by  the  modification  of  a greatly  elongated  cone,  the 
structure  of  which  may  be  in  conformity  with  the  type  either 
of  the  Nautihdce  or  of  the  Ammonitidce.  The  following  table 
(after  Woodward)  exhibits  the  representative  forms  in  the  two 
families  : — 


Nautilidcc. 

Ammonitidce 

Shell  straight,  . . . 

. Orthoceras, 

. Baculites. 

bent  on  itself, 

. Ascoceras,  . 

. Ptychoceras. 

curved,  . . . 

. Cyrtoceras, 

. Toxoceras. 

spiral,  .... 

. Trochoceras, 

. Turrilites. 

discoidal,  . . . 

. Gyroceras,  . 

Crioceras. 

>5 

discoidal  and  produced,  Lituites,  . . 

. Ancyloceras. 

5J 

involute,  . . . . 

. Nautilus,  . 

. Ammonites. 

After  Nautilus  itself,  the  most  important  form  of  the  Nau- 
tili dee  is  the  Orthoceras  (figs.  297,  298).  In  structure  this 
was  doubtless  essentially  identical  with  the  Nautilus,  but  the 
shell,  instead  of  being  coiled  into  a spiral  lying  in  one  plane, 
was  extended  in  a straight,  or  nearly  straight,  line.  Ortho- 
ceratites  of  more  than  six  feet  in  length  have  been  discovered, 
but  in  all,  the  body-chamber,  in  which  the  animal  was  lodged, 
appears  to  have  been  comparatively  small.  The  siphuncle  is 
sometimes  complex  in  structure,  and  was  calcareous  through- 
out its  entire  length. 

The  structure  of  the  shell  in  the  Ammonitidce  is  exactly  that 
of  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  consisting  of  an  outer  porcellanous 
and  an  inner  nacreous  layer.  The  body-chamber  was  rather 
elongated  than  laterally  expanded  or  dilated.  The  simplest 
form  of  the  Ammonitidce  is  the  Baculite,  in  which  the  shell  is 
straight,  like  that  of  an  Orthoceras , while  the  septa  have  the 
characters  of  those  of  an  Ammo?iite,  and  the  siphuncle  is  ex- 
ternal. In  the  Turrilite  (fig.  300)  the  structure  of  the  shell  is 
the  same,  but  it  is  coiled  into  a turreted  spiral.  In  Ammonites 
itself  (fig.  299),  the  shell  is  discoidal  and  involuted,  cor- 
responding (in  form)  to  the  shell  of  the  Nautilus ; the  body- 
chamber  was  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  had  its  aperture 
closed,  in  some  species  at  any  rate,  by  an  operculum.  The 
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shell  sometimes  attained  a gigantic  size,  and  several  hundred 
species  of  the  genus  have  been  described.  In  Cvioceras  (fig- 
300)  the  shell  was  a flat  spiral,  like  that  of  the  Ammonites, 


Fig.  297.- — Fragment  of  Orthoceras  (Or- 
moceras)  crebriseptum  — Cincinnati 
Group,  North  America,  of  the  natural 
size.  The  lower  figure  is  a section 
showing  the  air  - chambers,  and  the 
form  and  position  of  the  siphuncle. 
(After  Billings.) 


S 1 C 


Fig.  208. — Restoration  of  Orthoceras , 
the  shell  being  supposed  to  be  divided 
vertically,  and  only  its  upper  part  being 
shown.  a Arms ; f Muscular  tube 
(“  funnel  ”)  by  which  water  is  expelled 
from  the  mantle-chamber  ; c Air-cham- 
bers ; x Siphuncle. 


but  the  whorls  are  not  in  contact.  In  Toxoceras  the  shell  is 
shaped  like  a bow.  In  Ancyloceras  (fig.  300)  the  shell  is  at 
first  discoidal,  with  separate  whorls,  then  produced  into  a 
straight  line,  and  finally  bent  forwards  into  a hook. 

Distribution  of  the  Cephalopoda  in  Space. — All  the 
Cephalopoda , without  exception,  are  marine.  Some  of  the 
Cuttle-fishes  (such  as  the  Octopi  and  Sepice)  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  land,  especially  frequenting  rocky  bottoms ; while  others 
(such  as  Argonauta,  Spiru/a,  Sepiola,  Onychoteuthis , &c.)  live 
in  the  open  sea,  often  far  from  land,  swimming  at  or  near  the 
surface.  Some  of  the  Cuttle-fishes  attain  a gigantic  size ; but 
all  these  colossal  forms  of  the  class  appear  to  belong  to  the 
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Decapoda.  The  Architeuthis  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  certainly 
known  to  attain  a length  of  15  feet  or  upwards  to  the  body  and 
head,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  or  more  in  the  long  tentacles. 


Fig.  299. — Ammonites  bifrons,  from  the  Lias 


The  Pearly  Nautilus  is  confined  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans,  and  appears  to  live  in  tolerably  deep  water  (200  to 
300  fathoms). 

Distribution  of  Cephalopoda  in  Time. — The  Cephalo- 
pods  are  largely  represented  in  all  the  primary  groups  of  strati- 
fied rocks  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  up  to  the  present  day. 
Of  the  two  orders  of  Cephalopoda,  that  of  the  Tetrahranchiata 
is  the  oldest,  attaining  its  maximum  in  the  Palaeozoic  period, 
decreasing  in  the  Mesozoic  and  Kainozoic  epochs,  and  being 
represented  at  the  present  day  by  the  single  form  Nautilus 
pompilius , together  with  some  varieties  or  nearly  allied 
species.  Of  the  sections  of  this  order,  the  Nautilidce  proper 
and  the  Orthoceratidee  are  pre-eminently  Palaeozoic,  and  the 
Amn/onitidce  are  not  only  pre-eminently,  but  are  almost  ex- 
clusively, Secondary.  Of  the  abundance  of  the  two  former 
families  in  the  Silurian  seas  some  idea  may  be  obtained  when 
it  is  mentioned  that  over  a thousand  species  have  been  de- 
scribed by  M.  Barrande  from  the  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia 
alone.  The  Nautilidte  proper  have  gradually  decreased  in 
numbers  from  the  Palaeozoic  through  the  Secondary  and  Ter- 
tiary periods  to  the  present  day.  The  Orthoceratidee  died  out 
much  sooner,  being  exclusively  Palaeozoic,  with  the  exception 
of  the  genera  Orthoceras  itself  and  Cyrtoceras,  which  survived 
into  the  commencement  of  the  Secondary  period,  finally  dying 
out  in  the  Trias. 

The  second  family  of  the  Tetrahranchiata — viz.,  that  of  the 
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A mmoniiidce  — is  almost  exclusively  Secondary,  being  veiy 
largely  represented  by  numerous  species  of  the  genera  Ammon- 
ites, Ceratites , Baculites,  Tumlites , & c.  The  principal  Palaeo- 
zoic genera  are  Gonicitites  and  Bactrites,  of  which  the  former 
is  found  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Trias,  whilst  the  latter  is 


Fig.  300. — Shells  of  Secondary  Cephalopods.  1.  AncyZoceras  Matheronianus j 2. 

Scaphites  cequalis ; 3.  Crioceras  Duvalii',  4.  //nm ill’s  attenuates',  5.  Turrilites 

catenates. 

a Devonian  form ; but  true  Ammonites  have  been  found  in 
strata  of  Carboniferous  age  in  India  (Dr  Waagen).  The  genus 
Ceratites  is  characteristically  Triassic,  but  allied  forms  occur 
in  Permo-Carboniferous  strata.  All  the  remaining  genera  are 
exclusively  Secondary,  the  genera  Baculites , Turrilites , Ham- 
ites,  and  Ptychoceras  being  confined  to  the  Cretaceous  period. 
The  only  genus  which  passes  up  into  the  Tertiary  is  Ammo- 
nites, which  occurs  in  beds  believed  to  be  of  this  age  in 
America. 

Of  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopoda  the  record  is  less  perfect, 
as  these  have  few  structures  which  are  capable  of  preservation. 
They  attain  their  maximum,  as  fossils,  shortly  after  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Secondary  rocks,  where  they  are  represented 
by  the  large  and  important  family  of  the  Belemnitidce.  Some 
of  the  Teuthidce  and  Sepiadce.  are  found  both  in  the  Secondary 
and  in  the  Tertiary  rocks,  and  two  species  of  Argonaut  have 
been  discovered  in  the  later  Tertiaries.  No  example  of  a 
Dibranchiate  Cephalopod  is  known  from  the  Palaeozoic  de- 
posits, and  the  order  attains  its  maximum  at  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

TUNICA  TA. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Vertebrates,  we  may  here  consider 
briefly  the  remarkable  group  of  animals  which  are  known  as 
the  Tunicates,  and  which  have  been  variously  regarded  as  an 
aberrant  group  of  the  Mollusca , or  as  a degenerate  type  of  the 
Vertebrata.  The  Tunicates  are  simple  or  compound , and  have 
the  body  enclosed  in  a saccular  integumentary  investment , which 
is  perforated  by  two  openings.  One  of  the  apertures  iti  the  outer 
covering  of  the  animal  leads  into  a dilated  pharyngeal  sac,  the 
walls  of  which  are  perforated  by  numerous  slits,  leading  into  a 
second  chamber  (“  atrium  ”)  which  communicates  with  the  exterior 
by  the  other  aperture  in  the  integument.  The  pharyngeal  sac  is 
respiratory  in  function,  and  conducts  into  an  alimentary  canal 
which  opens  into  the  atrial  chamber.  The  heart  is  in  the  form  of 
a simple  tube  open  at  both  ends.  The  sexes  are  united  in  the 
same  individual,  and  there  is  in  general  a metamorphosis  in 
development,  the  larva  possessing  a structure  comparable  to  the 
notochord  of  Vertebrates. 

The  Tunicates  or  Ascidians  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
and  may  be  either  simple  or  compound.  The  general  struc- 
ture of  the  group  is  best  understood  by  taking  one  of  its 
simple  members  as  a type.  In  external  appearance  a solitary 
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Ascidian  may  be  compared  to  a double-necked  jar  (figs.  3OI> 
302),  with  two  prominent  apertures,  which  are  situated  near 
one  another  towards  the  anterior  end  of  the  animal.  In  some 
cases  ( Salpa ) the  two  apertures  are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  body.  In  the  ordinary  forms,  the  posterior  end  of  the 


Fig.  301. — Tunicata.  A,  Ascidia  lata,  seen  from  the  right  side,  of  the  natural  size  : b Bran- 
chial aperture ; a Atrial  aperture.  B,  Part  of  the  branchial  sac  of  the  same,  seen  from 
the  inside,  magnified.  C,  Part  of  the  branchial  sac  of  Ascidia  virginea  ( = Ascidia 
sordida),  seen  from  the  inside,  magnified.  (After  Herdman.) 


body  is  attached  to  some  foreign  body.  The  outer  covering 
of  the  body  of  an  Ascidian  is  composed  of  two  layers,  an  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  The  former  of  these — termed  the  “ test  ” 
— is  often  of  considerable  thickness,  commonly  transparent  or 
semi-transparent,  and  usually  of  a coriaceous  or  cartilaginous 
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consistence.  It  is  remarkable  as  containing  a substance  ap- 
parently identical  with  the  cellulose  of  vegetables,  and  it  is  in 
reality  composed  of  an  abnormal  form  of  connective  tissue. 
It  is  lined  by  an  ectodermal  layer  of  cells,  and  spicules  of 
a siliceous  or  calcareous  nature  are  sometimes  developed  in 
it.  The  test  forms  a common  matrix  (“investing  mass”)  in 
which  the  zodids  of  the  composite  Tunicates  are  embedded, 
while  it  is  only  present  at  certain  times  in  Appendicularia , and 

Iis  wanting  in  some  forms  of  Doliolum. 

The  “ test  ” is  lined  by  an  internal  layer,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  the  “ second  tunic  ” or  “ mantle,”  and  which  is  composed 
of  connective  tissue  containing  muscular  fibres,  nerves,  and 
blood-vessels.  The  mantle  is  only  loosely  connected  with  the 
test,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  apertures  of  the 
test,  but  the  two  coverings  are  in  direct  contact  during  life. 
The  muscular  tunic  gives  the  animal  great  contractility,  and 


Fig.  302. — Morphology  of  Tiinicata.  A,  Diagram  of  the  structure  of  a simple  Tuni- 
cate: t Test ; / Second  muscular  tunic ; .9  Branchial  sac  b Branchial  aperture  \a 
Atrial  aperture  ; c Atrium ; o Opening  of  the  gullet ; g Stomach,  leading  into  the 
intestine  ; an  Anal  aperture  ; n Nerve-ganglion.  B,  Botry Uus smaragdus  a small 
portion  of  a colony  of  the  natural  size,  and  a single  system  of  the  same  enlarged  : co 
Common  atrial  aperture;  br  Branchial  aperture  of  one  of  the  zoiiids.  C,  Molgula 
Manhattensis,  a simple  Ascidian.  The  arrows  in  A and  C show  the  direction  of  the 
water-currents. 

enables  it  to  eject  the  water  forcibly  from  its  branchial  and 
cloacal  apertures.  Hence  the  name  of  “ Sea-squirts  often 
given  to  the  Tunicates. 
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Of  the  two  apertures  into  the  test,  the  anterior  one  (tigs.  301, 
302,  b)  may  be  regarded  as  the  mouth,  and  is  often  furnished 
internally  with  a circlet  of  small,  non-ciliated,  non-retractile 
tentacles.  It  opens  into  a largely  dilated  pharynx,  which  has 
its  walls  perforated  by  numerous  apertures  (fig.  301,  B and  C, 
and  302,  A),  and  discharges  -the  function  of  a respiratory 
organ.  The  pharyngeal  or  “ branchial  ” sac  usually  occupies 
a great  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  is  freely  sus- 
pended within  a second  chamber,  which  is  known  as  the 
“ peribranchial  space  ” or  “ atrium,”  and  which  communicates 
with  the  exterior  by  the  second,  or  “atrial,”  aperture  of  the 
test  (figs.  301,  302,  a).  The  atrial  aperture  is  placed  pos- 
teriorly to  the  branchial  aperture,  and  usually  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  body.  The  atrial  chamber  includes  the  whole 
of  the  branchial  sac,  except  along  a line  running  longitudinally 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  corresponding  with 
the  structure  termed  the  “endostyle”  (fig.  303,  en). 

The  membranous  wall  of  the  atrial  sac  becomes  completely 
incorporated  with  the  wall  of  the  pharyngeal  sac,  where  it 
wraps  round  the  latter,  and  the  two  conjoined  lamellae  become 
perforated  by  numerous  apertures  arranged  in  successive 
transverse  rows  (fig.  301,  B and  C).  The  margins  of  these 
pharyngo-atrial  apertures  are  fringed  with  cilia,  which  work 
towards  the  atrium ; and  by  the  action  of  these  water-currents 
are  produced,  which  get  in  by  the  branchial  aperture  and  out 
by  the  atrial  opening,  and  which  not  only  supply  oxygen  to 
the  blood,  but  also  bring  to  the  animal  the  minute  organisms 
which  constitute  its  food.  The  pharyngeal  sac  is  enabled  to 
act  as  a respiratory  organ  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  its  walls 
are  composed  of  a lattice-work  of  longitudinal  and  transverse 
blood-vessels,  which  bound  the  ciliated  apertures  just  spoken 
of,  and  which  open  on  each  side  into  two  main  longitudinal 
sinuses — the  so-called  “ branchial  ” or  “ thoracic  ” sinuses. 

The  structure  termed  the  “ endostyle  ” (fig.  303,  en),  is  a 
longitudinal  ciliated  groove,  with  prominent  margins,  which 
is  placed  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  which 
has  for  its  function  the  secretion  of  mucus.  On  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  pharynx,  opposite  to  the  endostyle,  is  a peculiar 
fold-like  involution  of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  (fig.  303,  dl), 
which  is  known  as  the  “dorsal  lamina”  (or  “languets”). 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pharyngeal  sac  is  situated  the  opening 
of  the  oesophagus  (fig.  302,  A,  0),  which  conducts  to  a capa- 
cious stomach.  From  the  stomach  an  intestine  is  continued, 
generally  with  few  flexures,  to  the  anal  aperture,  which  opens 
into  the  atrium,  excrementitious  matters  thus  being  discharged 
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along  with  the  outgoing  currents  of  water  from  the  atrial 
aperture  of  the  test.  The  atrium  is  for  this  reason  often 
spoken  of  as  the  “ cloaca.”  The  stomach  and  intestine 
almost  always  lie  on  one  side  of  the  branchial  sac,  usually 
the  left,  and  the  first  bend  of  the  intestine  is  “haemal,”  or  is 
directed  towards  that  side  of  the  body  on  which  the  heart  is 
situated.  Glandular  organs  which  may  represent  the  liver  are 
often  present,  and  there  are  also  organs  which  are  supposed 
to  have  a renal  function. 

The  heart  is  a simple  sac  or  fusiform  tube,  enclosed  in  a 


il 
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F>g-  303.— Diagrammatic  cross-section  of  an  Ascidian  towards  its  anterior  end,  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  pharyngeal  sac  to  the  atrial  membrane,  t Test ; in  Second  tunic 
or  “mantle”;  p Parietal  layer  of  the  atrial  membrane;  v Visceral  layer  of  the 
atrial  membrane,  incorporated  with  the  proper  wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  conjoined 
lamella;  being  perforated  by  the  respiratory  pores  (the  atrial  membrane  is  repre- 
sented by  the  thick  black  line,  and  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  cross-shaded ; the 
arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  currents  of  water)  ; ph  Cavity  of  the  pharyngeal 
sac ; a Cavity  of  the  atrium ; en  Endostyle ; HI  Dorsal  lamina.  The  processes 
which  connect  the  branchial  sac  with  the  mantle  are  omitted.  V,  Ventral  side  ; D, 
Dorsal  side.  (Altered  from  Herdman). 


pericardium,  and  giving  off  vessels  at  both  ends.  The 
circulation  exhibits  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being 
periodically  reversed,  the  blood  being  propelled  in  one 
direction  for  a certain  number  of  contractions,  and  being 
then  driven  for  a like  period  in  an  opposite  direction  ; “ so 
that  the  two  ends  of  the  heart  are  alternately  arterial  and 
venous  ” (Huxley). 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a single  ganglion  placed  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  mouth  (fig.  302,  n ).  In  the  aberrant 
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genus  Appendicularia,  in  which  the  tail  of  the  larva  is  per- 
sistent, this  ganglion  is  connected  with  a second  ganglion 
which  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  which  gives  off  a 
nervous  cord  to  the  latter.  The  principal  sense-organs  are 
the  tentacles  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  branchial  sac,  and 
minute  pigment-spots  or  “ ocelli  ” placed  round  the  branchial 
and  atrial  apertures. 

The  so-called  “olfactory  gland,”  or  “hypophysial  gland,”  is 
not  an  organ  of  sense.  It  consists  of  a tubular  gland,  which 
lies  underneath  the  nerve-ganglion,  and  the  duct  of  which 
terminates  on  the  so-called  “olfactory  tubercle,”  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  branchial  sac,  on  the  dorsal  side.  This 
curious  organ  has  beep  compared  with  the  “ pituitary  body  ” 
of  Vertebrates. 

The  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual  in  all  the 
Tunicates.  The  reproductive  organs  lie  in  the  fold  of  the 
intestine,  and  their  ducts  open  into  the  atrial  chamber.  In 
Appendicularia  the  generative  glands  are  ductless,  and  in  the 
Salpce  the  male  organs  are  not  at  first  developed.  Non-sexual 
reproduction  by  means  of  budding  is  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, and  the  phenomena  attending  it  are  often  of  consider- 
able complexity. 

The  embryo  Tunicate  (fig.  304,  A and  C)  generally  passes 
through  a free  and  locomotive  phase,  in  which  it  is  shaped 
like  the  tadpole  of  a Frog,  and  swims  by  means  of  a long 
caudal  appendage.  In  some  cases,  however  ( e.g .,  Molgula), 
the  larva  is  destitute  of  a tail,  and  there  is  no  metamorphosis. 
The  larval  tail  is  especially  remarkable  as  containing  a primi- 
tive neural  canal,  in  the  floor  of  which  is  developed  a cellular 
rod-like  structure,  which  resembles  the  notochord  of  Verte- 
brates. Ultimately,  the  larva  in  the  majority  of  cases 
attaches  itself  to  some  foreign  body  by  means  of  processes 
developed  at  one  end  of  the  body ; a mouth  is  developed  at 
the  opposite  extremity ; and  the  embryonic  tail,  with  its  con- 
tained structures,  is  wholly  lost.  In  Appendicularia  alone  the 
larval  tail  is  persistent. 

The  following  * are  the  more  important  developmental  changes  exhibited 
in  the  simple  Ascidians  generally,  as  worked  out  by  the  researches  of 
Kowalewsky  and  others  : — 

(1.)  The  segmented  ovum  gives  rise  to  a double-layered  embryo  or 
“gastrula,”  the  primitive  mouth  (“blastopore”)  of  which  is  placed  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body — i.c.,  at  the  end  of  the  body  which  is  destined 
to  become  ultimately  the  fixed  end. 


* See  Balfour’s  ‘Treatise  on  Comparative  Embryology,’  vol.  ii.  p.  S 
et  seq. 
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(20  The  dorsal  side  of  the  embryo  next  becomes  flattened,  and  a groove 
( medullary  groove  ”)  is  formed  upon  it,  which  soon  becomes  converted, 
by  the  upward  growth  and  fusion  of  its  bounding  walls,  into  a closed  tube* 
which  communicates  with  the  primitive  mouth  in  front.  There  is  thus 
formed  a primitive  “neural  canal,”  as  in  the  embryo  of  Vertebrates. 

(3-)  The  cells  forming  the  floor  of  this  primitive  neural  canal  for  the 
posterior  half  of  its  extent  become  modified  to  form  a rod-like  cellular 
structure,  corresponding  with  the  “notochord”  of  Vertebrates.  This  is 


Fig.  304. — Development  of  Tunicata.  A,  Larva  of  Botryllus  violaceus,  greatly  mag- 
nified : a Processes  for  attachment ; b Mass  of  primitive  cells  from  which  the  diges- 
tive organs  are  developed  ; c Circlet  of  eight  cellular  outgrowths;  d Eye-spot  ; e 
Entrance  to  the  branchial  sac;  ./The  external  structureless  “ test”;  g Large  nucle- 
ated cells  forming  the  sheath  of  the  central  axis  (eight  rows  of  these  cells  are  pres- 
ent). B,  A portion  of  the  tail,  highly  magnified  ; h Central  axis,  (/ and  g,  as  before). 
C,  Another  larva  of  the  same,  viewed  from  the  side,  and  highly  magnified,  showing 
the  superior  and  inferior  fin-like  prolongations  (/  /)  of  the  “test,”  with  ray-like  striae, 
(the  other  letters  as  before).  D,  Diagrammatic  cross-section  of  the  tail,  showing  the 
position  of  the  fins  (/ /l,  and  the  relations  to  one  another  of  the  central  axis  (//),  the 
intermediate  cellular  sheath  (g),  and  the  external  structureless  test  (_/).  (After 
Reichert.) 

not,  however,  prolonged  into  the  anterior  half  of  the  larva.  The  larva  is 
now  furnished  with  a long  caudal  appendage.  In  process  of  growth, 
lateral  muscles  are  developed  in  connection  with  the  notochord  ; and  the 
neural  tube  exhibits  an  anterior  dilatation  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  cerebral  dilatation  of  the  neural  canal  of  Vertebrates. 

(4.)  The  “test”  is  next  formed  as  a cuticular  deposit  of  epiblast  cells, 
and  there  glow  out  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (which  is  at  this 
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stage  the  anterior  end)  three  papillae  (fig.  3°4>  a)>  which  secrete  a glutinous 
fluid  and  are  destined  to  act  as  organs  of  attachment. 

(5. ) When  the  larva  is  hatched,  an  auditory  organ  and  an  unpaired  eye 
are  developed  in  the  front  part  of  the  neural  canal ; and  a nervous  cord, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  spinal  cord  of  Vertebrates,  is  developed 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  same. 

(6.)  The  alimentary  canal  and  branchial  sac  of  the  adult  are  next 
developed,  and  the  atrial  cavity  appears  as  a pair  of  saccular  involutions  of 
the  outer  (epiblastic)  layer  of  the  body,  which  grow  inwards  and  fuse  with 
the  branchial  sac. 

(7.)  The  larva  now  attaches  itself  to  some  foreign  body  by  one  of  the 
three  posterior  papillre  before  mentioned.  The  larval  tail,  and  with  it  the 
notochord,  becomes  atrophied  and  disappears  (except  in  Appendicularia ). 
The  nervous  system  simultaneously  undergoes  retrogressive  metamorphosis, 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  cord  (“spinal  cord  ”)  alone  persisting  as 
the  nerve-ganglion  of  the  adult.  A mouth  is  formed  at  the  free  or  anterior 
end  of  the  body — i. e. , at  the  end  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  primitive 
mouth  was  placed.  Lastly,  the  primitive  branchial  fissures  become  much 
more  numerous,  and  the  two  original  atrial  sacs  coalesce  to  form  the  single 
cloacal  sac  of  the  adult. 

The  Tunicates  present  themselves  under  very  varied  types 
of  structure,  and  often  exhibit  very  remarkable  phenomena  in 
the  way  of  non-sexual  reproduction  and  alternation  of  genera- 
tions. The  following  groups  may  be  distinguished  among  the 
Tunicata : — 

(1.)  Simple  Ascidians. — These  consist  typically  of  solitary  animals  (fig. 
301,  A,  and  302,  C),  each  of  which  is  included  in  a complete  test,  furnished 
with  branchial  and  atrial  apertures.  The  adult  is  usually  fixed  to  some 
foreign  body,  but  may  be  non-adherent.  Well-known  and  widely-dis- 
tributed genera  are  Ascidia,  Ciona,  and  Styela  {Cynthia). 

(2.)  Social  Ascidians.- — These  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  preceding, 
and  are,  indeed,  essentially  identical  in  anatomical  structure.  The  original 
animal,  however,  gives  out  branched  root-like  prolongations,  or  “stolons,” 
from  its  test,  through  which  the  blood  circulates,  and  from  which  new 
zooids  are  budded  out.  The  principal  genera  of  this  group  are  Clavcllina 
and  Peropltora. 

(3. ) Compound  Ascidians. — These  are  forms  in  which  the  original  animal 
produces  by  budding  a colony  (“ ascidiarium  ”)  consisting  of  numerous 
zooids  (“ascidiozooids  ”),  which  become  aggregated  into  a common  growth 
by  an  “ investing  mass  ” composed  of  the  fused  tests  of  the  members  of 
the  colony.  The  separate  zooids  may  be  irregularly  scattered  through  the 
colony,  or  they  may  be  arranged  in  definite  groups  or  “ systems”;  and 
they  essentially  resemble  simple  Ascidians  in  anatomical  structure.  Most 
of  the  composite  Ascidians  are  fixed  to  foreign  bodies  by  their  common 
test.  Familiar  examples  are  the  Botrylli  (fig.  302,  B),  which  form  semi- 
transparent crusts,  often  of  brilliant  colours,  attached  to  submarine  objects, 
and  consisting  of  numerous  zooids  arranged  in  star-like  groups,  the 
members  of  each  system  having  a common  atrial  aperture.  In  Pyro’soma, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  colony  is  free-swimming,  and  there  is  a remarkable 
alternation  of  generations. 

(4.)  Salpiform  Ascidians.—  These  include  the  aberrant  genera  Salpa  and 
Doliolum,  comprising  transparent,  barrel-shaped,  free-swimming  oceanic 
Tunicates,  in  which  the  branchial  and  atrial  openings  are  terminal  and  are 
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placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  body.  There  is  an  alternation  of  genera- 
tions which  in  the  case  of  Doliolum  is  very  complex.  In  the  Salpce  the 
organism  occurs  in  two  well-marked  alternating  generations,  each  of  which 
produces  the  other.  The  one  generation  consists  of  solitary  individuals 
which  have  no  reproductive  organs,  but  give  rise  by  budding  to  the  second 
generation,  consisting  of  sexual  individuals  united  in  chains  and  moving  in 
a serpentine  manner  through  the  water.  The  associated  forms  are  pro- 
duced as  a chain  of  embryos  developed  in  the  interior  of  a solitary  form  ; 
and  each  zooid  of  the  liberated  chain  develops  a solitary  embryo  which  is 
attached  to  the  interior  of  its  atrial  sac  by  a sort  of  placenta,  and  is  ulti- 
mately detached  as  a solitary  being. 

(5.)  Perennichordate  Ascidians. — In  this  group  are  only  the  aberrant 
genus  Appendicularia,  and  some  allied  forms,  comprising  small  oceanic 
Tunicates,  in  which  alone,  of  all  the  forms  of  the  class,  the  larval  tail  and 
notochord  are  persistent.  The  animal  is,  therefore,  tadpole-like,  and  its 
“test  ” is  only  developed  from  time  to  time,  and  is  not  permanent.  There 
is  an  additional  ganglion  at  the  root  of  the  caudal  appendage,  and  a 
nervous  cord  is  continued  backwards  from  this.  The  anus  opens  directly 
on  the  exterior,  and  the  generative  glands  are  ductless. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space,  the  Tunicates  are  ex- 
clusively marine,  and  are  principally  littoral  and  shallow-water 
forms,  though  some  are  found  at  considerable  depths,  and 
many  are  pelagic  in  habit.  The  singular  Sa/pidce  have  the 
branchial  and  atrial  apertures  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
body,  and  are  found  swimming  in  the  open  sea,  often  in  im- 
mense shoals.  The  Appendicularice , with  their  permanent 
larval  tails,  are  likewise  oceanic,  as  is  the  cask-shaped  Dolio- 
lum. Lastly,  in  Pyrosoma,  we  have  a singular  compound 
oceanic  Tunicate,  in  which  the  numerous  zooids  form  a 
tubular  colony,  which  is  propelled  through  the  water  by  the 
united  excurrent  respiratory  jets  of  its  component  members. 
Like  the  Salpians,  it  is  brilliantly  phosphorescent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  typical  Tunicates  are  found 
attached  to  all  kinds  of  submarine  objects,  or  (as  in  Pelonaia ) 
embedded  in  mud. 

During  the  “Challenger  expedition,”  some  singular  deep- 
sea  Tunicates  were  obtained,  and  have  been  since  described 
by  Prof.  Moseley.  One  of  these  ( Hypobythius ) was  found  in 
the  Pacific,  at  a depth  of  nearly  3000  fathoms,  attached  to 
foreign  objects  by  a peduncle.  Its  test  is  hyaline  and  trans- 
parent, and  is  strengthened  by  symmetrically  disposed  cartila- 
ginous plates.  Octacnemus , dredged  at  over  1000  fathoms,  is 
also  hyaline  and  transparent,  with  a short  stalk,  but  it  possesses 
eight  long  radiating  processes,  which  give  it  a stellate  appear- 
ance; and  the  branchial  sac  is  so  flattened  as  to  become 
nearly  horizontal. 

No  Tunicates  are  known  with  certainty  to  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  fossil  condition. 
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VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS. 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 

General  Characters  and  Divisions  of  the 

V ERTEBRATA. 

The  six  sub-kingdoms  which  we  have  previously  considered — 
viz.,  the  Protozoa , Porifera , Ccelenterata , Echinodermaia , An- 
nulosa , and  Mollusca — together  with  the  groups  of  the  Mol- 
luscoids  and  Tunicates,  were  grouped  together  by  the  French 
naturalist  Lamarck  to  form  one  great  division,  which  he  termed 
Invertebrata , the  remaining  members  of  the  animal  kingdom 
constituting  the  division  Vertebrata.  The  division  Vertebrata , 
though  including  only  a single  sub-kingdom,  is  so  compact  and 
well-marked  a division,  and  its  distinctive  characters  are  so 
numerous  and  so  important,  that  this  mode  of  looking  at  the 
animal  kingdom  is,  at  any  rate,  a very  convenient  one. 

The  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata  may  be  shortly  defined  as  com- 
prising bilaterally  symmetrical  animals , devoid  of  external  seg- 
mentation, but  showing  more  or  less  clearly  in  their  internal 
structure  a composition  of  the  body  out  of  longitudinally  arranged 
segments.  The  main  masses  of  the  nervous  system  are  dorsal, 
and  are  alivays  shut  off  from  the  visceral  tube.  The  cerebro- 
spinal nerve-axis  is  underlaid  by  the  structure  known  as  the 
“ notochord,"  which,  in  adult  life , is  generally  more  or  less  com- 
pletely replaced  by  the  cartilaginous  or  bo?iy  axis  known  as  the 
“ vertebral  column."  Limbs  may  be  wanting ; but  when  present , 
they  are  never  more  than  tivo  pairs  in  number , and  they  are 
always  turned  away  from  the  neural  aspect  of  the  body.  These 
characters  distinguish  the  Vertebrata,  as  a whole,  from  the 
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Invertebrata ; but  it  is  necessary  to  define  these  broad  differ- 
ences more  minutely,  and  to  consider  others  which  are  of  little 
less  importance. 

One  of  the  most  obvious,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental, of  the  distinctive  characters  of  Vertebrates , is  to  be 
found  in  the  shutting  off  of  the  main  masses  of  the  nervous 
system  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  body.  In  all  adult  In- 
vertebrate animals,  without  exception,  the  body  (fig.  305,  A) 
may  be  regarded  as  a single  tube,  enclosing  all  the  viscera  ; and 


Fig.  305.  A,  Transverse  section  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  higher  Invertebrata  : a Body- 
wall;  b Alimentary  canal;  c Haemal  system;  n Nervous  system.  B,  Transverse 
section  of  the  body  of  a Vertebrate  animal:  a Body-wall;  b Alimentary  canal; 
c Haemal  system ; n Sympathetic  system  of  nerves ; n'  Cerebro-spinal  system  of 
nerves ; ch  Notochord. 


consequently,  in  this  case,  the  nervous  system  is  contained 
within  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
shut  off  from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  transverse  section, 
however,  of  a Vertebrate  animal  exhibits  two  tubes  (fig.  305,  B), 
one  of  which  contains  the  great  masses  of  the  nervous  system 
— that  is,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  brain  and  spinal  cord 
— whilst  the  other  contains  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
chief  circulatory  organs,  together  with  certain  portions  of  the 
nervous  system  known  as  the  “ ganglionic  or  “ sympathetic  ” 
system.  The  “neural”  tube,  containing  the  great  nerve- 
centres,  is  placed  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body,  while  the 
visceral  tube,  containing  the  alimentary  canal,  heart,  and  other 
organs  of  vegetative  life,  is  situated  ventrally. 

Not  only  are  the  great  nerve-centres  in  this  way  completely 
shut  off  from  the  viscera,  but  they  are  developed  in  a tube, 
which  is,  to  begin  with,  a mere  groove  on  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  embryo.  At  an  early  period  in  the  development  of  the 
embryo  of  any  Vertebrate  animal,  the  portion  of  the  ovum  in 

which  development  is  going  on — the  “ blastoderm  ” becomes 

elevated  into  two  parallel  ridges,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line,  enclosing  between  them  a long  groove,  which  is 
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known  as  the  “ medullary  groove  ” # (fig.  306,  c).  The  ridges 
which  bound  the  medullary  groove  are  known  as  the  “ laminae 
dorsales  ” (fig.  306,  B,  d),  and  they  become  more  and  more 
raised  up,  till  ultimately,  bending  over,  they  meet  in  the  middle 


Fig.  306. — Early  stages  of  the  development  of  a Fowl  (after  Huxley).  A,  The  germinal 
area,  enlarged,  showing  the  medullary  groove  ( c ).  B,  The  blastoderm  with  the 
development  further  advanced  : c Medullary  groove  ; a Cephalic  end  of  the  medul- 
lary groove  ; b Caudal  end  of  the  same  ; d.  The  “ dorsal  laminae,”  as  yet  only  devel- 
oped in  the  cephalic  region,  and  not  quite  united  in  the  middle  line ; e Protovertebrae. 


line,  and  unite  to  form  a tube,  within  which  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerve-axis  developed.  It  follows  from  its  mode  of  formation 
that  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube  formed  by  the  medullary  groove, 
which  remains  as  the  partition  between  the  cerebro-spinal 
canal  and  the  body-cavity,  is  nothing  more  than  a portion  of 
the  primitive  wall  of  the  body  of  the  embryo. 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  as  regards  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  found  in  the  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Huxley, 
that  in  no  Vertebrate  animal  does  the  alimentary  canal  pierce 
the  main  masses  of  the  nervous  system,  but  turns  away  to  open 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  In  most  Invertebrates,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  which  there  is  a well-developed  nervous 
system,  this  is  perforated  by  the  gullet,  so  that  an  oesophageal 

* The  longitudinal  furrow,  known  as  the  “ primitive  groove,”  appears  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  blastoderm,  and  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
medullary  groove  ; but  it  disappears  at  an  early  period  of  development 
“without  entering  directly  into  the  formation  of  any  part  of  the  future 
a.nimal.  ” — (Foster  and  Balfour). 
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nerve-collar  is  formed,  and  some  of  the  nervous  centres  become 
pne-cesophageal,  whilst  others  are  post-oesophageal. 

Furthermore,  the  floor  of  the  “ medullary  groove  ” in  the 
embryo  of  all  Vertebrates  has  developed  in  it  at  an  early 
period  the  structure  known  as  the  “notochord”  or  “chorda 
dorsalis”  (fig.  305,  B,  ch).  This  structure,  so  characteristic  of 
Vertebrates,  is  a cellular  rod-like  axis,  which  tapers  at  both 
ends,  and  extends  along  the  floor  of  the  cerebro-spinal  canal, 
supporting  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres.  In  some  Ver- 
tebrates, such  as  the  Lancelet  ( Amphioxus ),  the  notochord  is 
persistent  throughout  life.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  notochord  is  replaced  before  maturity  by  the  structure 
known  as  the  “vertebral  column”  or  “backbone,”  from 
which  the  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata  originally  derived  its  name. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  an  anatomical  description  of  the 
spinal  column,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  it  is  essen- 
tially composed  of  a series  of  cartilaginous,  or  more  or  less 
completely  ossified,  segments  or  vertebra , arranged  so  as  to 
form  a longitudinal  axis,  which  protects  the  great  masses  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  all 
Vertebrate  animals  do  not  possess  a vertebral  column.  They 

all  possess  a notochord ; 
but  this  may  be  persist- 
ent, and  in  many  cases 
the  development  of  the 
spinal  column  is  extremely 
imperfect. 

Another  embryonic 
structure,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  Vertebrates, 
is  found  in  the  so-called 
“ visceral  arches  ” and 
“ clefts  ” (fig.  307).  The 

Fig.  307.— Side-view  of  the  head  of  an  embryo  (£  >>  

Dog-fish  (after  Parker),  tr  One  of  the  cartila-  VlSCerai  arches  are  a 

ginous  rods  (“trabeculae  cranii”)  developed  in  series  of  parallel  ridees 
the  floor  of  the  skull ; m The  first  visceral  arch,  • 1 « 

constituting  the  lower  jaw  or  “ mandible  ” ; hy  running  transversely  tO 

The  second  visceral  arch,  constituting  the  hyoid  flip  nvic  nf  tl-,~ 

arch ; br  The  third  visceral  arch,  constituting  °e  EX1S  01  tlle.  b0dy, 
the  first  of  the  “branchial  arches”;  cl  The  Situated  at  the  sides  of 

“ hyomandibular  cleft”;  v The  first  “branchial  n„j  , • , , , ’ 

cleft”;  n Rudiment  of  the  olfactory  organ;  o ^ posterior  tO,  the 
Eye  ; a Auditory  mass.  lUOUth.  As  development 

proceeds,  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  ridges  become  grooved  by  depressions  which 
gradually  deepen,  until  they  become  converted  into  a series 
of  openings  or  “clefts,”  whereby  a free  communication 
is  established  between  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary 
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canal  (pharynx)  and  the  external  medium.  In  Fishes  and 
many  Amphibians  the  greater  number  of  the  visceral  clefts 
remain  open  throughout  life;  and  the  visceral  arches  of  all 
fishes  (except  the  Lancelet)  throw  out  filamentous  or  la- 
mellar processes,  which  receive  branches  of  the  branchial 
artery  and  constitute  branchiae.  In  the  Abranchiate  Verte- 
brates (Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals),  branchial  processes 
are  never  developed  upon  any  of  the  visceral  arches,  and  the 
visceral  clefts  become  closed,  the  first  cleft  alone  being  par- 
tially preserved  as  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus.  The  first 
visceral  arch  becomes  converted  into  the  lower  jaw  or  “ man- 
dible” (fig.  307,  m);  and  the  second  becomes  the  “hyoid 
arch  ” (fig.  307,  hy).  The  remaining  arches,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  the  most  anterior  one  (the  third  arch),  disappear 
in  air-breathing  Vertebrates,  but  they  are  persistent  in  Fishes, 
and  constitute  the  so-called  “ branchial  arches.” 

The  limbs  of  Vertebrate  animals  are  always  articulated  to 
the  body,  and  they  are  always  turned  away  from  the  neural 
aspect  of  the  body.  They  may  be  altogether  wanting,  or  they 
may  be  partially  undeveloped  ; but  there  are  never  more  than 
two  pairs,  and  they  always  have  an  internal  skeleton  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb. 

A specialised  blood-vascular  or  “haemal”  system  is  present 
in  all  the  Ve?'tebrata  ; and  in  all  except  one — the  Amphioxus — 
there  is  a contractile  cavity  or  heart , which  never  consists  of 
less  than  two  chambers  provided  with  valvular  apertures.  In 
all  the  Vertebrata  the  heart  is  essentially  a respiratory  heart — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  concerned  with  driving  the  impure  or  venous 
blood  to  the  breathing  organs ; and  in  its  simplest  form  (fishes) 
it  is  nothing  more  than  this.  In  the  higher  Vertebrates,  how- 
ever, there  is  superadded  to  this  a pair  of  cavities  which  are 
concerned  in  driving  the  pure  or  arterial  blood  to  the  body. 
When  this  is  the  case,  these  two  circulations  are  often 
spoken  of  as  the  “lesser”  or  “pulmonary”  circulation,  and 
the  “ greater  ” or  “ systemic  ” circulation. 

In  all  Vertebrates  there  is  that  peculiar  modification  of  the 
venous  system  which  is  known  as  the  “hepatic  portal  system.” 
That  is  to  say,  a portion  of  the  blood  which  is  sent  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  instead  of  returning  to  the  heart  by  the  ordinary 
veins,  is  carried  to  the  liver  by  a special  vessel — the  vena 
portce — which  ramifies  through  this  organ  after  the  manner  of 
an  artery.  In  the  majority  of  the  lower  Vertebrates  (Fishes 
and  Amphibians),  the  afferent  veins  of  the  kidney  similarly 
break  up  in  the  substance  of  this  organ,  as  the  portal  vein 
does  in  the  liver,  a portion  of  the  venous  blood  being  thus 
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specially  acted  upon  before  being  added  to  the  general  venous 
circulation.  In  these  forms,  therefore,  there  exists  what  is 
known  as  a “renal-portal”  venous  circulation. 

In  all  Vertebrates,  also,  is  found  the  peculiar  system  of  ves- 
sels known  as  the  “ lacteal  system.”  This  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  appendage  of  the  venous  system  of  blood-vessels,  and 
consists  of  a series  of  vessels  which  take  up  the  products  of 
digestion  from  the  alimentary  canal,  elaborate  them,  and  finally 
empty  their  contents  into  the  veins. 

Lastly,  the  masticatory  organs  of  Vertebrates  are  modified 
portions  of  the  walls  of  the  head,  and  never  “hard  productions 
of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  or  modified  limbs  ” (Hux- 
ley), as  they  are  amongst  the  Invertebrates. 

The  above  are  the  leading  characters  of  the  Vertebrata  as  a 
whole ; but  before  going  on  to  consider  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  sub-kingdom,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a very  brief  and 
general  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  higher  and  more 
typical  Vertebrates,  commencing  with  their  bony  framework, 
or  skeleton. 

The  hard  structures  of  Vertebrates  are  partly  endoskeletal 
and  partly  exoskeletal,  the  latter  being  hardenings  of  the  in- 
tegument or  mucous  membranes.  The  endoskeleton  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  lower  Vertebrates  does  not  pass  beyond  the 
condition  of  cartilage ; but  in  the  higher  groups  it  is  formed 
by  the  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime  in,  or  close  to,  masses 
of  cartilage,  and  the  formation  in  this  way  of  true  osseous 
tissue.  Those  bones  which,  prior  to  ossification,  exist  in  the 
condition  of  cartilage,  are  known  as  “cartilage-bones”;  where- 
as those  which  are  not  prefigured  in  cartilage  are  termed 
“ membrane-bones.” 

The  endoskeleton  of  the  Vertebrata  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting essentially  of  the  bones  which  go  to  form  the  head  and 
trunk  on  the  one  hand  (sometimes  called  the  “ axial  ” skeleton), 
and  of  those  which  form  the  supports  for  the  limbs  (“appen- 
dicular” skeleton)  on  the  other  hand.  The  bones  of  the  head 
and  trunk  may  be  looked  upon  as  essentially  composed  of  a 
series  of  bony  rings  or  segments,  arranged  longitudinally,  one 
behind  the  other.  Anteriorly  these  segments  are  much  ex- 
panded, and  likewise  much  modified,  to  form  the  bony  case 
which  encloses  the  brain,  and  which  is  termed  the  cranium  or 
skull.  Behind  the  head  the  segments  enclose  a much  smaller 
cavity,  which  is  called  the  “ neural  ” or  spinal  canal,  as  it  en- 
closes the  spinal  cord;  and  they  are  arranged  one  behind  the 
other,  forming  the  vertebral  column.  The  segments  which  form 
the  vertebral  column  are  called  “ vertebrae,”  and  they  have  the 
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following  general  structure : Each  vertebra  (fig.  308,  A)  con- 
sists of  a central  piece,  which  is  the  fundamental  and  essential 
element  of  the  vertebra,  and  is  known  as  the  “ body  ” or  “ cen- 
trum” (c).  From  the  upper  or  posterior  surface  of  the  centrum 
spring  two  bony  arches  (n  ?i),  which  are  called  the  “ neural 
arches,”  or  “ neurapophyses,”  because  they  form  with  the  body 
a canal — the  “neural  canal” — which  encloses  the  spinal  cord. 
From  the  point  where  the  neural  arches  meet  behind,  there  is 
usually  developed  a longer  or  shorter  spine,  which  is  termed 
the  “spinous  process,”  or  “neural  spine”  (s).  From  the  neu- 
ral arches  there  are  also  developed  in  the  typical  vertebra  two 
processes  ( a a),  which  are  known  as  the  “articular”  processes, 


Fig.  308. — A,  Lumbar  vertebra  of  a Whale  : c Body  or  centrum  ; n n Neural  arches  , s 
Neural  spine  ; a a Articular  processes  ; d d Transverse  processes.  I>,  Diagram  of 
a thoracic  vertebra  : c Centrum  ; n n Neural  arches  enclosing  the  neural  canal  , s 
Neural  spine  ; r r Ribs,  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  haemal  arch  ; pp  Costal  car- 
tilages; b Sternum,  with  haemal  spine.  (After  Owen.) 

or  “ zygapophyses.”  The  vertebrae  are  united  to  one  another 
partly  by  these,  but  to  a greater  extent  by  the  bodies  or 
“ centra.”  From  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  body,  at  the  point 
of  junction  with  the  neural  arches,  there  proceed  two  lateral 
processes  ( d d ),  which  are  known  as  the  “ transverse  processes. 
(In  the  typical  vertebra  the  transverse  processes  consist  each 
of  two  pieces,  an  anterior  piece  or  “ parapophysis,  and  a pos- 
terior piece  or  “ diapophysis.”)  These  elements  form  the 
vertebra  of  the  human  anatomist,  but  the  “ vertebra  of  the 
transcendental  anatomist  is  completed  by  a second  arch  which 
is  placed  beneath  the  body  of  the  vertebra  and  which  is  called 
the  “haemal”  arch,  as  it  includes  and  protects  the  main  organs 
of  the  circulation.  This  second  arch  is  often  only  recognisable 
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with  great  difficulty,  as  its  parts  are  generally  much  modified, 
but  a good  example  may  be  obtained  in  the  Mammalian 
thorax,  or  in  the  caudal  vertebra  of  a Bony  Fish. 

The  haemal  arch  in  the  case  of  the  thorax  (fig.  308,  B)  is 
formed  by  the  ribs  (r  r ) and  the  costal  cartilages  (p  p),  and 
is  completed  in  front  by  the  breast-bone  or  sternum  ( b ),  which 
in  some  cases — but  not  in  man — develops  a spine  (the  haemal 
spine)  which  corresponds  to  the  neural  spine  on  the  opposite 
aspect  of  the  vertebra. 

In  the  caudal  vertebra  of  a Bony  Fish  (fig.  309),  on  the  other 
hand,  the  centrum  ( c ) not  only  gives  off  two 
neural  arches  ( 11a ) from  its  dorsal  aspect,  but 
also  develops  a pair  of  haemal  arches  (ha) 
from  its  ventral  side.  The  neural  arches 
enclose  a neural  canal,  in  which  is  contained 
the  spinal  cord,  while  the  backward  continua- 
tion of  the  systemic  aorta  is  contained  in  the 
canal  formed  by  the  haemal  arches.  Each 
pair  of  arches,  further,  develops  a spinous 
process  — the  “ neural  spine  ” and  “ haemal 
spine.” 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  typical 
vertebra  consists  of  a central  piece  or  body 
from  which  two  arches  are  given  off,  one  of 
which  protects  the  great  masses  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  “neu- 
ral ” ; whilst  the  other  protects  the  main 
organs  of  the  circulation,  and  is  therefore 
said  to  be  “ haemal.”  The  correspondence 
of  the  typical  bony  segment  or  vertebra  with 
the  doubly  tubular  structure  of  the  body  in  all 
Vertebrates  is  thus  too  obvious  to  require  to 
be  specially  pointed  out. 

As  a general  rule,  the  vertebral  column  is 
divisible  into  a number  of  distinct  regions, 
of  which  the  following  are  recognisable  in 
man  and  in  the  higher  Vertebrata:  1.  A series 
of  vertebras  which  compose  the  neck,  and 
constitute  the  “cervical  region”  of  the  spine 
(fig.  310,  c).  2.  A number  of  vertebras  which 

usually  carry  well  - developed  ribs,  and  form  the  “dorsal 
region  ” (d).  3.  A series  of  vertebra  which  form  the  region 

of  the  loins,  or  “lumbar  region”  (/).  4.  A greater  or  less 

number  of  vertebra  which  constitute  the  “ sacral  region,”  and 
are  usually  amalgamated  or  “anchylosed”  together  to  form 


Fig.  309. — One  of  the 
caudal  vertebrae  of 
a Bony  Fish  (after 
Gunther),  c Cen- 
trum ; na  Neural 
arch  ; ns  Neural 
spine ; ha  Haemal 
arch ; /is  Haemal 
spine  ; z z Articu- 
lar processes. 
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a single  bone,  the  “sacrum.”  5.  The  spinal  column  is  com- 
pleted by  a variable  number  of  vertebras  which  constitute  the 
“caudal”  region,  or  tail  (/). 

The  bony  or  cartilaginous  case  in  which  the  brain  is  con- 


Fig.  310. — Skeleton  of  an  Armadillo,  showing  the  regions  of  the  vertebral  column,  c 
Cervical  region  ; d Dorsal  region  ; l Lumbar  region  ; s Sacral  region ; t Caudal 
region  or  tail. 


tained  is  known  as  the  “ cranium,”  and  is  wanting  in  no  other 
Vertebrates  except  the  Lancelet.  In  addition  to  the  brain- 
case  proper,  the  “ skull  ” is  composed  in  part  of  the  bony  or 
cartilaginous  capsules  which  enclose  and  protect  the  organs  of 
hearing,  sight,  and  smell;  while  to  its  inferior  surface  are 
usually  appended  the  visceral  arches,  of  which  the  mandible 
and  hyoid  arch  alone  persist  in  the  higher  Vertebrates.  The 
cranium  may  be  regarded  as  formed  of  three  or  four  principal 
segments,  which  have  been  regarded  by  high  authorities  as 
homologous  with  vertebrae. 

The  segments  usually  recognised  in  the  skull  are  the  following,  from 
behind  forwards : — 

(1)  The  occipital  segment,  formed  of  the  basi-occipital  inferiorly,  the 
exoccipitals  laterally,  and  the  supra-occipital  above,  the  whole  surrounding 
the  “foramen  magnum,”  through  which  the  spinal  cord  becomes  connected 
with  the  brain.  The  elements  of  the  occipital  segment  may  be  separate, 
or  may  be  united  to  form  a single  bone  (the  “occipital  bone”  of  human 
anatomy). 

(2)  The  parietal  segment,  consisting  of  the  basi-sphenoid  inferiorly,  the 
alisphenoids  laterally,  and  the  parietal  bones  above. 

The  auditory  capsule  is  wedged  in  between  the  occipital  and  parietal 
segments,  and  the  bones  which  are  ordinarily  developed  in  its  walls  may 
remain  separate,  or  may  be  combined  to  form  a single  mass  (the  temporal 
bone  ” of  human  anatomy).  . 

(3)  The  frontal  segment,  consisting  of  the  presphenoid  inferiorly,  the 
orbitosphenoids  laterally,  and  the  frontal  bones  superiorly. 

(4)  The  mesethmoid,  or  central  ossification  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  may  be 
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regarded  as  representing  a fourth  segment.  On  each  side  of  this  are  placed 
the  nasal  sacs,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  mesethmoid  and  vomer, 
roofed  by  the  nasal  bones,  and  bounded  laterally  by  the  pterygoids, 
maxillae,  praemaxillae,  and  lachrymal  bones. 

The  “jugal”  (or  “malar”  bone  of  human  anatomy)  is  the  bone  which 
connects  the  temporal  bone  with  the  maxilla. 

The  lower  jaw  or  “mandible”  of  Vertebrates  is  composed 
of  two  halves  or  “ rami,”  which  are  united  to  one  another  in 
front,  and  articulate  separately  with  the  skull  behind.  The 
two  rami  are  very  variously  connected  with  one  another,  being 
sometimes  only  joined  by  ligaments  and  muscles,  sometimes 
united  by  cartilage  or  by  bony  suture,  or  sometimes  fused  or 
anchylosed  with  one  another  so  as  to  leave  no  evident  traces 
of  their  true  composition.  In  the  Mammals,  each  ramus  con- 
sists only  of  a single  piece  (the  “dentary”  bone).  In  the 
lower  Vertebrates,  on  the  other  hand,  each  ramus  of  the  man- 
dible consists  of  more  than  one  piece,  typically  of  six  pieces 
(fig.  311),  united  to  one  another  by  sutures.  In  the  lower 


F‘g.  311.  The  left  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  01  a Crocodile,  viewed  from  the  inner  side 
(after  Ctmer).  d “ Dentary”  bone;  * “ Splenial  ” bone;  co  “ Coronoid  ” ; an 
. Angular  ; su  ‘ Surangular'  ; ar  “Articular”;  sy  Symphysis,  or  surface  of 
junction  with  the  right  ramus. 


Vertebrates,  also,  the  mandible  articulates  with  the  skull,  not 
directly,  but  by  the  intervention  of  a special  bone  known  as  the 
quadrate  bone  (os  quadratum).  This,  in  turn,  may  be  joined 
directly  with  the  temporal  element  of  the  skull,  or  may  be 
separated  from  the  latter  by  one  or  more  bones,  the  whole 
constituting  the  “ suspensorium  ” of  the  jaw.  In  Mammals,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mandible  articulates  directly  with  the 
temporal  element  of  the  skull,  the  quadrate  taking  no  part  in 
its  articulation,  but  being  converted  into  one  of  the  small 
bones  (“malleus”)  of  the  internal  ear. 

As  legards  the  limbs  of  Vertebrates,  whilst  many  differences 
exist  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  there  is  a general 
agreement  in  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed."5  As  a 
rule,  each  pair  of  limbs  is  joined  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  a 
senes  of  bones  which  also  correspond  to  one  another  in  general 
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structure.  The  fore-limbs,  often  called  the  “ pectoral  ” limbs, 
are  united  with  the  trunk  by  means  of  a bony  or  cartilaginous 
arch,  which  is  called  the  “ pectoral  ” or  “ scapular  ” arch  ; whilst 
the  hind-limbs  (or  “ pelvic  limbs  ”)  are  similarly  connected  with 
the  trunk  by  means  of  the  “ pelvic  arch.”  In  giving  a general 
description  of  the  parts  which  compose  the  limbs  and  their 
supporting  arches,  it  will  be  best  to 
take  the  case  of  a Mammal,  and  the 
departures  from  this  type  will  then  be 
readily  recognised. 

The  pectoral  or  scapular  arch  consists 
usually  of  three  bones,  the  “scapula” 
or  shoulder-blade,  the  “coracoid,”  and 
the  “ clavicle  ” or  collar-bone  ; but  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  Mammals,  the 
coracoid  is  anchylosed  with  the  scapula, 
of  which  it  forms  a mere  process.  The 
scapula  or  shoulder-blade  (fig.  312,  s ) 
is  usually  placed  outside  the  ribs,  and 
it  forms,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  coracoidal  element  of  the 
shoulder-girdle,  the  cavity  with  which 
the  upper  arm  is  articulated.  The 
coracoid,  though  rarely  existing  as  a 
distinct  bone  in  the  Mammals,  plays 
a very  important  part  in  other  Verte- 
brates, as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The 
clavicles  are  often  wanting  or  rudimen- 
tary, and  they  are  the  least  essential 
elements  of  the  scapular  arch.  The 
fore-limb  proper  consists,  firstly,  of  a 
single  bone  which  forms  the  upper  arm 
(or  “brachium”),  and  which  is  known 
as  the  humerus  ( h ).  This  articulates 

above  with  the  shoulder-girdle,  and  is 
followed  below  by  the  fore -arm  (or 
“ antibrachium  ”),  which  consists  of  two 
bones  called  the  radius  and  ulna.  Of 

these  the  radius  is  chiefly  concerned  with  carrying  the 
hand  (or  “ manus  ”).  The  radius  and  ulna  are  followed 
by  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  which  are  usually  composed  of 
several  bones,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  carpus  (d). 
These  support  the  bones  of  the  root  of  the  hand,  .which 
vary  in  number,  but  are  always  more  or  less  cylindrical  in 
shape.  They  constitute  what  is  called  the  metacarpus.  The 


Fig.  312. — Pectoral  limb  (arm) 
of  Chimpanzee  (after  Owen). 
c Clavicle  ; s Scapula  or 
shoulder-blade;  h Humerus; 
r Radius;  n Ulna;  d Bones 
of  the  wrist,  or  carpus ; ;« 
Metacarpus;  p Phalanges  of 
the  fingers. 
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bones  of  the  metacarpus  carry  the  digits,  which  also  vary 
in  number,  but  are  composed  each  of  from  two  to  three 
cylindrical  bones,  which  are  known  as  the  phalanges  (p). 

Homologous  parts  are,  as  a rule,  readily  recognisable  in  the 
hind-limb.  The  pelvic  arch,  by  which  the  hind-limb  is  united 
with  the  trunk,  consists  of  three  pieces — the  ilium , ischium , 
and  pubes — which  are  usually  anchylosed  to- 
gether, and  form  conjointly  what  is  known 
as  the  innomi?iate  bone  (fig.  313,  i).  In  most 
Mammals,  the  two  innominate  bones  unite  in 
front  by  ligamentous  or  cartilaginous  union, 
and  they  constitute,  with  the  sacrum,  what  is 
known  as  the  pelvis.  The  hind-limb  proper 
consists  of  the  following  parts  : — 1.  The  thigh- 
bone or  femur , corresponding  with  the  hu- 
merus in  the  fore-limb.  2.  The  bones  of  the 
shank  (or  “ crus  ”),  corresponding  with  the 
radius  and  ulna  of  the  fore-limb,  and  known 
as  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Of  these,  the  tibia  is 
mainly  or  altogether  concerned  in  carrying  the 
foot  (or  “ pes  ”),  and  it  is  thus  shown  to  corre- 
spond to  the  radius,  whilst  the  fibula  corre- 
sponds to  the  ulna.  3.  The  small  bones  of 
the  ankle,  known  as  the  tarsus , and  varying 
in  number  in  different  cases.  4.  A variable 
number  of  cylindrical  bones  (normally  five), 
which  are  called  the  metatarsus , and  which 
correspond  to  the  metacarpus.  5.  Lastly,  the 
metatarsus  carries  the  digits,  which  consist  of 
from  two  to  three  small  bones  or  phalanges , as 
F‘g-  ,313-.—  P?Iv,ic  in  the  fore-limb. 

The  digestive  system  of  Vertebrates  will  be 
spoken  of  at  greater  length  hereafter  ; but  a 
brief  sketch  may  be  given  here  of  the  general 
F^buiaf rTarsusj  Phenomena  of  digestion.  All  Vertebrate  ani- 
>«  Mcuursus ; / mals  are  provided  with  a mouth  for  the  recep- 
toes.  tion  of  food,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 

cases  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  teeth , which 
are  used  sometimes  merely  to  hold  the  prey,  but  more 
commonly  to  cut  and  bruise  the  food,  and  thus  render  it 
capable  of  digestion.  The  food  is  also  generally  subjected 
in  the  mouth  to  the  action  of  “salivary”  glands  (wanting  in 
Fishes),  the  secretion  of  which  serves  not  only  to  moisten  the 
food,  and  thus  mechanically  assist  deglutition,  but  also  to  ren- 
der soluble  the  starchy  elements  of  the  food.  The  food  is 
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next  swallowed,  or,  in  other  words,  is  transferred  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach,  this  being  effected  by  a complicated 
arrangement  of  muscles,  whereby  the  food  is  forced  down  the 
gullet  ( oesophagus ) to  the  proper  digestive  cavity  or  stomach. 
In  the  stomach  (fig.  314,  s)  the  food  is  subjected  to  two  sets  of 
actions;  it  is  mechanically  triturated 
and  ground  down  by  the  constant 
contractions  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  stomach  ; and  it  is  subjected 
to  the  chemical  action  of  a special 
fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach,  and 
called  the  “gastric  juice.”  This 
fluid  has  the  power  of  reducing 
albuminoid  substances  to  a soluble 
form,  and  by  its  action  the  food  is 
ultimately  reduced  to  a thick  acid 
fluid,  called  the  “ chyme.”  Leav- 
ing the  stomach  by  its  lower  aper- 
ture (the pylorus),  the  chyme  passes 
into  the  intestine,  the  first  portion 
of  which  is  divided  into  several 
sections,  but’  is  collectively  known 
as  the  “ small  intestine.”  Here  the 
chyme  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  three  other  digestive  fluids  : the 
bile , secreted  by  a special  organ, 
the  liver  ; the  pancreatic  juice , se- 
creted by  another  gland,  the  pan- 
creas ; and  the  intestinal  juice,  se- 
creted by  certain  glands  situated 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine  itself.  The  result  of  the 
whole  process  is  that  the  “ chyme  ” 
is  ultimately  converted  into  a white, 

alkaline,  milky  fluid,  which  is  called  “ chyle.”  T he  indi- 
gestible portions  of  the  food  pass  from  the  small  intestine 
into  a tube  of  larger  dimensions,  called  the  “ large  intes- 
tine.” Such  portions  of  the  food  as  are  still  soluble,  and 
capable  of  being  employed  in  nutrition,  are  here  taken  up 
into  the  blood,  the  useless  remainder  being  ultimately  expelled 
by  an  anal  aperture.  The  last  portion  of  the  large  intestine 
is  usually  less  convoluted  than  the  rest,  and  is  called  the 
“ rectum.” 

The  fluid  and  originally  soluble  portions  of  the  food,  and 
the  chyle  which  is  formed  in  the  process  of  digestion,  are  taken 


Fig.  314.— Diagram  of  the  digestive 
system  of  a Mammal,  g Gullet ; 
j Stomach  ; sin  Small  intestine ; 
lm  Large  intestine ; r Rectum, 
terminating  in  the  aperture  of  the 
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into  the  blood,  the  losses  of  which  they  serve  to  repair.  Part 
of  the  nutritive  materials  of  the  food  is  taken  up  directly  by 
the  blood-vessels,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  “ vena  portae  ” to  the 
liver,  whence  it  ultimately  reaches  the  great  veins  which  go  to 
the  heart.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  liquefied  food, 
constituting  the  chyle,  is  taken  up,  not  by  the  blood-vessels, 
but  by  a special  set  of  tubes,  which  form  a network  in  the 
walls  of  the  intestine,  and  are  known  as  the  “lacteals.”  In 
these  vessels,  and  in  certain  glands  which  are  developed  upon 
them,  the  chyle  undergoes  still  further  elaboration,  and  is  made 
more  similar  in  composition  to  the  blood  itself.  All  the  lacteal 
vessels  ultimately  unite  into  one  or  more  large  vessels  which 
open  into  one  of  the  veins,  so  that  all  the  chyle  is  thus  finally 
added  to  the  mass  of  the  circulating  blood. 

The  blood , then,  or  nutrient  fluid  from  which  the  tissues  are 
built  up,  is  formed  in  this  way  out  of  the  materials  which  are 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  as  food.  In  all  the  Vertebrata, 
with  exception  of  the  Lancelet  (Ampkioxus)  and  of  one  or  two 
oceanic  fishes  ( e.g .,  Leptocephalus ),  the  blood  is  of  a red  colour 
when  viewed  in  mass.  This  is  clue  to  the  presence  in  it  of  an 
incredible  number  of  microscopical  bodies,  which  are  known 
as  the  “blood-corpuscles,”  the  fluid  in  which  these  float  being 
itself  colourless  (fig.  315). 


Fig.  315.— Blood-corpuscles  of  Vertebrata.  a Red  blood-discs  of  man;  b Blood- 
discs  of  Goose;  c Crocodile;  d Frog;  e Skate. 


In  all  the  Vertebrata  the  blood  is  distributed  through  the 
body  by  means  of  a system  of  closed  tubes,  which  constitute 
the  “blood-vessels”;  and  in  all  except  the  Lancelet,  the  means 
of  propulsion  are  derived  from  a contractile  muscular  cavity 
or  “heart,”  furnished  with  valvular  apertures.  In  the  most 
complete  form  of  circulation,  as  seen  in  Birds  and  Mammals, 
the  heart  is  essentially  a double  organ,  composed  of  two 
halves,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  cavities,  an  auricle  and 
a ventricle.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  is  wholly  concerned 
with  the  “lesser”  or  pulmonary  circulation,  whilst  the  left 
side  is  concerned  with  driving  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  (systemic  circulation).  The  modifications  of  the  circula- 
tory process  will  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  different  classes 
of  Vertebrates,  but  a brief  sketch  may  be  given  here  of  the 
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circulation,  in  its  most  complete  form,  as  in  a Mammal.  In 
such  a case,  the  venous  or  impure  blood,  which  has  circulated 
through  the  body  and  has  parted  with  its  oxygen,  is  returned 
by  the  great  veins  to  the  right  auricle.  From  the  right  auricle 
(fig.  316,  a)  the  blood  passes  by  a valvular  aperture  into  the 
right  ventricle  ( v ),  whence  it  is  driven 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
lungs.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  is 
therefore  wholly  respiratory  in  its  func- 
tion. Having  been  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  and  having  given 
off  carbonic  acid  and  taken  up  oxygen, 
the  blood  now  becomes  arterial,  and 
is  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to 
the  left  auricle  (a').  From  the  left  au- 
ricle the  aerated  blood  passes  through 
a valvular  aperture  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle ( v '),  whence  it  is  propelled  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  by  means  of  a great 
systemic  vessel, .the  “aorta.”  The  left 
side  of  the  heart  is  therefore  wholly 
occupied  in  carrying  out  the  “greater” 
or  systemic  circulation. 

The  purification  of  the  blood  is  car- 
ried out  in  all  Vertebrates  by  means  of 
distinct  respiratory  organs,  assisted  to 
a greater  or  less  extent  by  the  skin. 

In  the  Fishes,  and  in  the  Amphibians 
to  some  extent,  the  process  of  respira- 
tion is  carried  on  by  means  of  bra7ichice 
or  gills — that  is,  by  organs  adapted 
for  breathing  air  dissolved  in  water. 

These  are  therefore  often  spoken  of  as 
“ Branchiate  ” Vertebrates  ; but  the 
Amphibians  always  develop  true  lungs 
in  the  later  stages  of  their  existence. 

In  the  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  branchiae  are  never 
developed,  and  the  respiration  is  always  carried  on  by  means 
of  true  lungs — that  is,  by  organs  adapted  for  breathing  air 
directly.  These  are  therefore  often  spoken  of  as  the  “ Abran- 
chiate ” Vertebrates. 

The  waste  substances  of  the  body — of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  urea  are  got  rid  of  by 
the  skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  lungs  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  excretion  of  caibonic 


Fig.  316. — Diagram  of  the  cir- 
culation of  a Mammal.  The 
venous  system  is  marked 
black  ; the  arterial  system  is 
left  white,  a Right  auricle  : 
v Right  ventricle  ; / Pulmo- 
nary artery,  carrying  venous 
blood  to  the  lungs ; pv  Pulmo- 
nary veins,  carrying  arterial 
blood  from  the  lungs  ; a'  Left 
auricle  ; v'  Left  ventricle  ; b 
Aorta,  carrying  arterial  blood 
to  the  body ; c Vena  cava, 
carrying  venous  blood  to  the 
heart. 
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acid  and  watery  vapour.  The  skin  chiefly  gets  rid  of  super- 
fluous moisture,  but  can  also  in  many  animals  excrete  carbonic 
acid  as  well.  The  kidneys  are  present  in  almost  all  Vertebrate 
animals,  and  their  function  is  mainly  to  excrete  water  and  the 
nitrogenous  substance  known  as  urea.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  fluid  excreted  by  the  kidneys  is  conveyed  to  the 
exterior  by  means  of  two  tubes  known  as  the  ureters,  which 
empty  themselves  into  a common  receptacle,  the  urinary  blad- 
der. In  some  cases,  however,  the  ureters  open  along  with  the 
termination  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  nervous  system  of  Vertebrate  animals  usually  exhibits 
a well-marked  division  into  two  parts — the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem, and  the  sympathetic  system.  The  cerebro-spinal  system 
of  nerves  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  nervous  system  of 
Vertebrates,  and  usually  exhibits  a well-marked  separation 
into  spinal  cord  ( myelon ) and  brain  ( encephalon ).  The  propor- 
tion borne  by  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord  differs  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases;  and  in  the  Lancelet  a brain  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  present  at  all.  As  already  said,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  are  always  completely  shut  off  from  the  visceral  cavity, 
and  they  are  placed  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body.  The 
nerves  given  off  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  symmetrically 
disposed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  they  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  functions  of  “ animal  ” life — that  is  to  say, 
with  sensation  and  locomotion.  The  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  is  unsymmetrically  disposed  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
and  presides  mainly  over  the  functions  of  “ organic  ” or  “ vege- 
tative ” life,  being  chiefly  concerned  with  regulating  the  func- 
tions of  digestion  and  respiration,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  In  its  most  fully  developed  form  it  consists  of  a double 
gangliated  cord  placed  in  the  visceral  cavity  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  spine,  and  of  a series  of  nervous  ganglia,  united  by 
nervous  cords,  and  scattered  chiefly  over  the  great  viscera  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

The  organs  of  the  senses  are  well  developed  in  the  Vertebrata , 
and  those  appropriated  to  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing , smell, 
and  taste  are  protected  within  bony  cavities  of  the  head.  The 
perfection  of  the  senses  differs  much  in  different  cases,  but  they 
are  probably  never  wholly  wanting  in  any  Vertebrate  animal. 
There  are  cases  in  which  vision  must  be  of  the  most  rudimen- 
tary character ; but  even  in  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  a perception  of  light,  even  if  there  is  no  power  of  distinguish- 
ing objects.  The  only  cases  in  which  it  would  appear  that 
vision  is  really  altogether  absent,  are  those  of  animals  placed 
under  the  wholly  abnormal  condition  of  spending  their  exist- 
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ence  in  darkness  (such  as  the  Proteus  anguinus  of  the  caves  of 
Illyria).  Smell,  hearing,  and  taste  are  probably  rarely,  if  ever, 
altogether  absent  invertebrates;  though  in  many  cases  their 
organs  are  very  rudimentary.  Touch,  or  “tactile  sensibility,” 
is  usually  possessed  to  a greater  or  less  degree  by  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body;  but  the  sense  of  touch  is  generally  localised 
in  certain  particular  parts,  such  as  the  appendages  of  the  mouth, 
the  lips,  the  tongue,  or  the  digits. 

In  all  Vertebrata  without  exception  reproduction  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  sexes,  and  in  all  (except  in  some  of  the 
Serranidce  among  the  Fishes)  the  sexes  are  in  different  indivi- 
duals. No  Vertebrate  animal  possesses  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing itself  by  fission  or  gemmation  ; and  in  no  case  are  compo- 
site organisms  or  colonies  produced.  Most  of  the  Vertebrates 
are  oviparous — that  is  to  say,  the  ova  are  expelled  from  the 
body  of  the  parent  either  before  or  very  shortly  after  impreg- 
nation. In  other  cases,  the  eggs  are  retained  within  the  body 
of  the  parent  until  the  young  are  hatched,  but  no  direct  con- 
nection is  formed  between  the  foetus  and  the  mother,  and  in 
these  cases  the  animals  are  said  to  be  ovo-viviparous.  In  other 
cases,  again,  not  only  is  the  egg  hatched  within  the  parent,  but 
the  embryo  is  retained  within  the  body  of  the  mother,  from 
whom  it  receives  nourishment  by  indirect  vascular  connection, 
until  its  development  has  been  carried  out  to  a greater  or  less 
extent ; and  these  animals  are  said  to  be  viviparous. 

Many  Vertebrate  animals  possess  an  exoskeleton,  formed  by 
a hardening  of  one  or  other  layer  of  the  integument.  The 
integument  is  composed  of  two  layers — an  external  non-vas- 
cular  “ epidermis,”  and  a deeper  vascular  “ dermis  ” — and  the 
exoskeleton  may  be  formed  by  the  deposition  of  horny  matter, 
or  of  salts  of  lime,  in  either  or  in  both  of  these.  The  epider- 
mal exoskeleton  is  always  horny,  and,  when  present,  is  gener- 
ally in  the  form  of  hairs  {Mammalia),  feathers  (Birds),  scales 
(Serpents  and  many  Lizards),  or  plates  (Chelonians).  d he 
horny  sheaths  of  the  jaws  in  Birds  and  some  Reptiles,  the 
outer  covering  of  the  horns  in  some  Mammals,  the  hoofs, 
claws,  and  nails  of  Mammalia,  are  likewise  epidermic.  1 he 
dermal  exoskeleton  may  be  either  horny  or  bony ; and  good 
examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  scales  of  Fishes,  the 
bony  scutes  of  the  Crocodiles,  and  the  armour-plates  of  the 
Armadillos. 

Divisions  of  the  Vertebrata. — The  sub-kingdom  Verte- 
brata is  divided  into  the  five  great  classes  of  the  Fishes  {Pisces), 
Amphibians  {Amphibia),  Reptiles  ( Reptiha ),  Birds  ( Aves ),  and 
Mammals  {Mammalia).  So  far  there  is  perfect  unanimity ; 
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but  when  it  is  inquired  into  what  larger  sections  the  Vertebrata 
may  be  divided  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  Here, 
the  divisions  proposed  by  Professor  Huxley  will  be  adopted ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  those  employed  by  other  writers  should 
be  mentioned  and  explained. 

One  of  the  commonest  methods  of  classifying  the  Verte- 
brata is  to  divide  them  into  the  two  primary  sections  of  the 
Bratuhiata  and  Abranchiata.  Of  these,  the  Branchiate  sec- 
tion includes  the  Fishes  and  Amphibians,  and  is  characterised 
by  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  always  provided  at  some  period 
of  its  life  with  branchiae  or  gills.  The  Abranchiate  section 
includes  the  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  and  is  character- 
ised by  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  never  provided  at  any  time 
of  its  life  with  gills.  Additional  characters  of  the  Branchiate 
Vertebrates  are,  that  the  embryo  is  not  furnished  with  the 
structures  known  as  the  amnion  and  allantois.  Hence  the 
Branchiate  Vertebrates  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  Anamniota 
and  as  the  Anallatitoidea.  In  the  Abranchiate  Vertebrates, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  embryo  is  always  provided  with  an 
amnion  and  allantois,  and  hence  this  section  is  spoken  of  as 
the  Amniota  or  as  the  Allantoidea* 

By  Professor  Owen  the  Vertebrata  are  divided  into  the  two 
primary  sections  of  the  Hcematocrya  and  the  Hcematotherma , 
the  characters  of  the  blood-system  being  taken  as  the  distinc- 
tive feature.  The  Hecmatocrya  or  Cold-blooded  Vertebrates 
comprise  the  Fishes,  Amphibia,  and  Reptiles,  and  are  charac- 
terised by  their  cold  blood  and  imperfect  circulation.  The 
Hcematotherma  or  Warm-blooded  Vertebrates  comprise  the 
Birds  and  the  Mammals,  and  are  characterised  by  their  hot 
blood,  four-chambered  heart,  and  complete  separation  of  the 
pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations.  The  chief  objection  to 
this  division  lies  in  the  separation  which  is  effected  between 
the  Reptiles  and  the  Birds,  two  classes  which  are  certainly  very 
nearly  allied  to  one  another. 

* The  amnion  is  a membranous  sac,  containing  a fluid — the  liquor  amnii 
—and  completely  enveloping  the  embryo.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  so- 
called  “ foetal  membranes,”  and  is  thrown  off  at  birth.  The  allantois  is  an 
embryonic  structure,  which  is  developed  out  of  the  middle  or  “vascular” 
layer  of  the  blastoderm.  It  appears  at  first  as  a solid,  pear-shaped,  cellular 
mass,  arising  from  the  under  part  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  the  allantois  increases  largely  in  size,  and  becomes 
converted  into  a vesicle  which  envelops  the  embryo  in  part  or  wholly.  It 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood,  and  is  the  organ  whereby  the  blood  of 
the  foetus  is  aerated.  The  part  of  the  allantois  which  is  external  to  the 
body  of  the  embryo  is  cast  off  at  birth  ; but  the  portion  which  is  within  the 
body  is  retained,  and  is  converted  into  the  urinary  bladder. 
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By  Professor  Huxley  the  Vertebrata  are  divided  into  the 
following  three  primary  sections  : — 

I.  Ichthyopsida. — This  section  comprises  the  Fishes  and 
the  Amphibians,  and  is  characterised  by  the  presence  at  some 
period  of  life  of  gills  or  branchice,  the  absence  of  an  amnion, 
the  absence  or  rudimentary  condition  of  the  allantois,  and  the 
possession  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles. 

II.  Sauropsida. — This  section  comprises  the  Birds  and  the 
Reptiles,  and  is  characterised  by  the  constant  absence  of  gills, 
the  possession  of  an  amnion  and  allantois,  the  articulation  of 
the  skull  with  the  vertebral  column  by  a single  occipital  con- 
dyle ; the  composition  of  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  seve- 
ral pieces,  and  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  skull 
by  the  intervention  of  an  “os  quadrat um ” ; and,  lastly,  the 
possession  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles. 

III.  Mammalia. — This  section  includes  the  single  class  of 
the  Mammals,  and  agrees  with  the  preceding  in  never  possess- 
ing gills,  and  in  having  an  amnion  and  allantois.  The  Mam- 
malia., however,  differ  from  the  Sauropsida  in  the  fact  that  the 
skull  articulates  with  the  vertebral  column  by  two  occipital 
condyles ; each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  simple,  composed  of 
a single  piece,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  united  with  the  temporal 
(squamosal)  element  of  the  skull,  and  is  not  articulated  to  a 
quadrate  bone.  There  are  special  glands  — the  mammary 
glands  — for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  for  a longer  or 
shorter  period  after  birth,  and  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
non-nucleated. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 


CLASS  I.  — PISCES. 


The  first  class  of  the  Vertebrata  is  that  of  the  Fishes  ( Pisces ), 
which  may  be  broadly  defined  as  including  Vertebrate  animals 
which  are  provided  with  gills  throughout  the  whole  of  life  ; the 
heart,  when  present,  consists  (except  in  Dipnoi)  of  a single  auricle 
and  a single  ventricle  ; the  blood  is  cold ; the  limbs,  when  present, 
are  in  the  form  of  fins,  or  expansions  of  the  integument ; and  there 
is  neither  an  amnion  nor  allantois  in  the  embryo,  unless  the  latter 
is  represented  by  the  urinary  bladder. 

In  form,  fishes  are  adapted  for  rapid  locomotion  in  water, 
the  shape  of  the  body  being  such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  least 
possible  friction  in  swimming. 

To  this  end  also,  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  defence,  the  body  is 
usually  covered  with  a coating 
of  scales  developed  in  the  in- 
ferior or  dermal  layer  of  the 
skin  ; whereas  the  epidermis  is 
represented  only  by  the  slimy 
mucus  covering  the  exterior  of 
the  animal.  The  more  impor- 
tant modifications  in  the  form 
of  these  dermal  scales  are  as 
follows : I.  Cycloid  scales  (fig. 

3x7,  a),  consisting  of  thin,  flex- 
ible, horny  or  bony  scales,  cir- 
cular or  elliptical  in  shape,  and 
having  a more  or  less  completely 
smooth  outline.  These  are  the 
scales  which  are  characteristic  of 

the  most  of  the  ordinary  Bony  Fishes.  II.  Ctenoid  scales  (fig. 


Fig. 


317. — Scales  of  different  fishes,  0 
Cycloid  scale  (Pike) ; b Ctenoid  scale 
(Perch)  ; c Placoid  scale  (Thornback)  ; 
d Placoid  scale  of  Rhino. ; e Ganoid 
scales  (Palaoniscus). 
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317,  />),  also  consisting  of  thin  horny  plates,  but  having  their 
posterior  margins  fringed  with  spines,  or  cut  into  comb-like 
projections.  III.  Ga?ioid  scales,  composed  of  an  inferior  layer 
of  bone,  covered  by  a superficial  layer  of  hard  polished  en- 
amel (the  so-called  “ganoine”).  These  scales  (fig.  317,^)  are 
usually  much  larger  and  thicker  than  the  ordinary  scales,  and 
though  they  are  often  articulated  to  one  another  by  special 
processes,  they  only  rarely  overlap.  IV.  Placoid  scales,  con- 
sisting of  detached  bony  or  dentinal  grains,  tubercles,  or 
plates,  of  which  the  later  are  not  uncommonly  armed  with 
spines  (fig.  3x7,^  and  d). 

In  many  fishes  there  is  also  to  be  observed  a line  of  peculiar 
scales,  forming  what  is  called  the  “lateral  line”  (fig.  318). 
Each  of  the  scales  in  this  line  is  perforated  by  a tube  leading 
down  to  a longitudinal  canal  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the 


Fig-  318.  Side-view  of  a Teleostean  Fish  {Teuthis  nebulosa)  showing  the  “lateral  line” 
(J) ; Front  portion  of  the  dorsal  fin,  with  hard  rays  ; (C  Hinder  portion  of  the  dorsal 
fin,  with  soft  rays  ; c Caudal  fin  ; a Anal  fin;  v One  of  the  ventral  fins:  p One  of 
the  pectoral  fins  ; o Operculum.  (After  Gunther.) 


body,  and  is  continued  into  the  head.  Connected  with  the 
lateral  line  is  a recurrent  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
(sometimes  chiefly  derived  from  the  5th  nerve),  termed  the 
“ lateral  nerve.”  This  runs  superficially  underneath  the  lateral 
line,  or  is  placed  deeply  between  the  lateral  muscles,  or  there 
may  be  both  a deep  and  a superficial  branch.  The  canals  of 
the  lateral  lines  have  usually  been  believed  to  have  the  func- 
tion of  secreting  mucus,  and  high  authorities  still  adhere  to 
this  view.  The  system  is,  however,  richly  supplied  with  nerves, 
which  terminate  in  peculiar  sense-organs,  so  that  its  function 
is  probably  to  a large  extent  sensory. 

As  regards  their  true  osseous  system  or  endoskeleton,  fishes 
vary  very  widely.  In  the  Lancelet  there  can  hardly  be  said  to 
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be  any  skeleton,  the  spinal  cord  being  simply  supported  by 
the  gelatinous  notochord,  which  persists  throughout  life.  In 
others  the  skeleton  remains  permanently  cartilaginous ; in 
others  it  is  partially  cartilaginous  and  partially  ossified ; and, 
lastly,  in  most  modern  fishes  it  is  entirely  ossified,  or  converted 
into  bone.  Taking  a Bony  Fish  (fig.  319)  as  in  this  respect  a 
typical  example  of  the  class,  the  following  are  the  chief  points 
in  the  osteology  of  a fish  which  require  notice  : — 

The  vertebral  column  in  a Bony  Fish  consists  of  vertebras 
which  are  hollow  at  both  ends,  or  biconcave,  and  are  techni- 
cally said  to  be  “amphicoelous.”  The  cup-like  margins  of  the 
vertebral  bodies  are  united  by  ligaments,  and  the  cavities 
formed  between  contiguous  vertebras  are  filled  with  the  gela- 
tinous remains  of  the  notochord.  This  elastic  gelatinous 
substance  acts  as  a kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  thus  giving  the  whole  spine  the  ex- 
treme mobility  which  is  requisite  for  animals  living  in  a watery 
medium.  The  ossification  of  the  vertebras  is  often  much  more 
imperfect  than  the  above,  but  in  no  case  except  that  of  the 
Bony  Pike  ( Lepidosteus ) is  ossification  carried  to  a greater 
extent  than  this.  In  this  fish,  however,  the  vertebral  column 
is  composed  of  “opisthoccelous”  vertebrae — that  is,  of  vertebras 
the  bodies  of  which  are  concave  behind  and  convex  in  front. 
The  entire  spinal  column  is  divisible  into  not  more  than  two 
distinct  regions,  an  abdominal  and  a caudal  region.  The  abdo- 
minal vertebrae  possess  a superior  or  neural  arch  (through 
which  passes  the  spinal  cord),  a superior  spinous  process 
(neural  spine),  and  two  transverse  processes  to  which  the  ribs 
are  usually  attached.  The  caudal  vertebrae  (fig.  319)  have  no 
marked  transverse  processes ; but,  in  addition  to  the  neural 
arches  and  spines,  they  give  off  an  inferior  or  hcemal  arch 
below  the  body  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  haemal  arches  carry 
inferior  spinous  processes  (haemal  spines). 

The  ribs  of  a Bony  Fish  are  attached  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses, or  to  the  bodies  of  the  abdominal  vertebrae,  in  the  form 
of  slender  curved  bones  which  articulate  with  no  more  than 
one  vertebra  each,  and  that  only  at  a single  point.  Unlike  the 
ribs  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  the  ribs  do  not  enclose  a thoracic 
cavity,  but  are  simply  embedded  in  the  muscles  which  bound 
the  abdomen.  Usually  each  rib  gives  off  a spine-like  bone, 
which  is  directed  backwards  amongst  the  muscles.  . Inferiorly 
the  extremities  of  the  ribs  are  free,  or  are  rarely  united  to  dei- 
mal  ossifications  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen , but  there 
is  never  any  breast-bone  or  sternum  properly  so  called. 

The  only  remaining  bones  connected  with  the  skeleton  of 
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the  trunk  are  the  so-called  interspinous  bones , or  “ interneural  ” 
and  “ interhaemal”  bones  (fig.  319).  These  form  a series  of 
dagger-shaped  bones,  plunged  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body 
between  the  great  lateral  muscles  which  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  of  a fish.  The  internal  ends  or  points  of  the 
interspinous  bones  are  attached  by  ligament  to  the  points  of 
the  neural  and  haemal  spines  of  the  vertebrae ; whilst  to  their 
outer  ends  are  articulated  the  “ rays  ” of  the  so-called  “ median  ” 
fins,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  As  a rule,  there  is  only 
one  interspinous  bone  to  each  neural  or  haemal  spine,  but  in 
the  Flat-fishes  (Sole,  Turbot,  &c.)  there  are  two. 

Besides  the  fins  which  represent  the  limbs  (pectoral  and 
ventral  fins),  fishes  possess  other  fins  placed  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  body,  an.d  all  of  these  alike  are  supported  by  bony  spines 
or  “ rays,”  which  are  of  two  kinds,  termed  respectively  “ spinous 
rays”  and  “soft  rays.”  The  “spinous  rays”  (fig.  319,  k ) are 


k 


Fig.  319.— Skeleton  of  the  common  Perch  (Perea  Jluviatilis).  a Prsemaxilla ; b Maxilla  ; 
c Mandible  ; d Orbit ; c Supra-occipita!  bone  ; / Prmoperculum  ; g o'  Vertebral 
column  ; h One  of  the  pectoral  fins ; i One  of  the  ventral  fins  ; k First  dorsal  fin, 
with  spinous  rays  ; l Second  dorsal  fin,  with  soft  rays  ; m Anal  fin ; n «'  Caudal  fin. 

simple  bony  spines,  apparently  composed  of  a single  piece 
each,  but  really  consisting  of  two  halves  firmly  united  along 
the  middle  line.  The  “soft  rays”  are  composed  of  several 
slender  spines  proceeding  from  a common  base,  and  all 
divided  transversely  into  numerous  short  pieces.  The  soft 
rays  occur  in  many  fishes  in  different  fins,  but  they  are  invari- 
ably found  in  the  caudal  fin  or  tail  (fig.  3x9,  n).  The  rays  of 
the  median  fins,  whatever  their  character  may  be,  always 
articulate  by  a hinge-joint  with  the  heads  of  the  interspinous 
bones. 

1 he  skull  of  the  Bony  Fishes  is  an  extremely  complicated 
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structure,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  its  composition 
here.  The  only  portions  of  the  skull  which  require  special 
mention  are  the  bones  which  form  the  gill-cover  or  operculum, 
and  the  hyoid  bone  with  its  appendages.  For  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  respiratory  process  in  fishes,  as  will  be  after- 
wards seen,  there  generally  exists  between  the  head  and  the 
scapular  arch  a great  cavity  or  gap  on  each  side,  within  which 
are  contained  the  branchiae.  The  cavity  thus  formed  opens 
externally  on  each  side  of  the  neck  by  a single  vertical  fissure 
or  “gill-slit,”  closed  by  a broad  flap,  called  the  “gill-cover”  or 
“ operculum,”  and  by  a membrane  termed  the  “ branchiostegal 
membrane.” 

The  gill-cover  (fig.  320)  is  composed  of  a chain  of  broad  flat  bones, 
termed  the  opercular  bones.  Of  these,  the  innermost,  or  most  anterior 
articulates  with  the  suspensorium  of  the  jaw,  and  is  called  the  “pr£e-oper- 


ig.  320. — Side-view  of  the  skull  of  the  Cod  (Cad us  morrhua).  Jc ’ ! 

o Operculum  ; so  Sub-operculum;  io  Interoperculum;  ch  Ceratohjal  cmrymg  the 

(After  Owen.) 


culum  ” • the  next  is  a large  bone  called  the  “operculum  proper;  and  the 
remaining  two  bones,  called  respectively  the  “sub-operculum  and  inter- 

operculum,”  form,  with  the  operculum  proper,  the  edge  of  the  gill-cover. 
These  various  bones  are  united  together  by  membrane,  and  they  form  col 
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lectively  a kind  of  movable  door,  by  means  of  which  the  branchial  chamber 
can  be  alternately  opened  and  shut.  Besides  the  gill-cover,  however,  the 
branchial  chamber  is  closed  by  a membrane  called  the  “branchiostegal  mem- 
brane,” which  is  attached  to  the  os  hyoides.  The  membrane  is  supported 
and  spread  out  by  a number  of  slender  curved  spines,  which  are  attached 
to  the  lateral  branches  of  the  hyoid  bone,  act  very  much  as  the  ribs  of  an 
umbrella,  and  are  known  as  the  “branchiostegal  rays”  (fig.  320,  b). 

The  hyoid  arch  of  fishes  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  hyoman- 
dibular  bones  by  means  of  two  slender  curved  bones,  which  form  the  top 
segment  of  the  hyoid,  and  are  termed  the  “ stylohyal  ” bones  (figs.  321, 
322,  sh).  Each  stylohyal  articulates  inferiorly  with  a triangular  bone  known 


Fig.  321.— Bisected  skull  of  the  Perch,  with  the  hyoid  arch,  branchial  arches,  and  pec- 
toral arch  on  one  side  (after  Cuvier),  sh  Stylohyal  ; eh  Epihyal ; ch  Ceratohyal  : 
bh  Basihyal ; gh  Glossohyal  ; uh  Urohyal;  bo  Branchiostegal  rays;  cb  Cerato- 
branchial  ; eb  Epibranchial ; gr  One  of  the  “gill-rakers  ” of  the  first  branchial  arch  ; 
pa  Parasphenoid  ; so  Supra-occipital ; pt  Post-temporal ; scl  Supra-clavicle  ; cl  Cla- 
vicle ; pci  The  two  pieces  of  the  post-clavicle ; sc  Scapula ; co  Coracoid. 

as  the  “epihyal”  ( eh ),  and  this  in  turn  is  joined  below  with  the  “cerato- 
hyal ” (ch),  which  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  hyoid  arch  on  each  side.  The 
central  portion  of  the  hyoid  arch  is  formed  by  a pair  of  “basihyal  ” bones 
(bh)  on  each  side,  these  being  small  polyhedral  bones  which  become  con- 
nected in  the  middle  line  with  their  fellows  on  the  opposite  side.  From 
the  point  of  union  of  the  basihyals  there  extends  fonvards  into  the  tongue 
a slender  azygous  “glossohyal  ” bone  (gh),  which  is  joined  behind  to  the 
first  of  the  so-called  “ basibranchial  ” bones  (fig.  322,  ba).  The  glossohyal 
usually  bears  a row  of  teeth,  which  project  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
Extending  backwards  from  the  point  of  union  of  the  basihyals,  and  below 
the  line  of  basibranchial  bones,  is  a vertically-compressed  bone  which  is 
known  as  the  “urohyal”  (fig.  321,  uh).  The  urohyal  is  of  importance,  as 
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it  is  connected  behind  by  fibrous  tissue  with  the  point  of  union  of  the  right 
and  left  pectoral  arches,  and  it  thus  helps  to  form  the  isthmus  which  separ- 
ates the  two  sets  of  branchiae.  Lastly,  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
epihyal  and  ceratohyal  bones  on  each  side,  arise  the  slender  curved  bony 
spines  which  have  been  previously  spoken  of  as  “ branchiostegal  rays  ” (figs. 
321,  322,  bo).  The  function  of  these  is  to  support  the  “branchiostegal 
membrane,”  by  which  the  gill-slit  is  closed  below.  The  number  of  “ branchi- 
ostegal rays”  varies  greatly  in  the  Bony  Fishes,  but  is  usually  seven  on 
each  side  (twelve  in  the  Salmonida). 

Behind  the  hyoid  arch  in  Fishes  are  placed  the  post-hyoidean  visceral 
arches,  which  are  termed  “branchial  arches,”  as  some  of  them  always  carry 


Fig.  322. — The  hyoid  and  branchial  arches  of  both  sides  of  the  Perch,  removed  from  the 
skull,  and  viewed  from  above.  (After  Cuvier.)  s/t  Stylohyal ; eh  Epihyal;  ck 
Ceratohyal  ; bh  Basihyal ; gh  Glossohyal  ; bo  Branchiostegal  rays  \bn  Basibranchial 
bones,  separating  the  two  sets  of  branchial  arches  ; hb  Hypobranchials  (the  3d  hypo- 
branchial  belongs  to  the  3d  and  4th  branchial  arches);  cb  Ceratobranchial  bone; 
eb  Epibranchial  bone;  sp  Superior  pharyngeal  (pharyngobranchial)  bones;  Ip  The 
incomplete  5th  branchial  arches,  constituting  the  so-called  inferior  pharyngeal  bones. 


branchim  on  their  outer  sides.  Seven  branchial  arches  on  each  side  is  the 
greatest  number  known  ; but  the  arrangement  whicli  is  most  typical  is  that 
seen  in  the  ordinary  Bony  Fishes,  in  which  there  are  four  complete  branchial 
arches  and  a fifth  incomplete  one  on  each  side.  In  a typical  Bony  Fish, 
such  as  the  Perch  or  Cod,  the  branchial  arches  (fig.  322)  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts ; — 

(1.)  Placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  separating 
the  two  sets  of  branchial  arches,  is  a row  of  small  bones  continued  back- 
wards from  the  glossohyal,  and  known  as  the  “ basibranchials  (bn).  . 

(2.)  From  this  basibranchial  isthmus  the  branchial  arches  are  continued 
upwards  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  to  be  attached  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  behind.  Their  basal  segments,  by  which  they  join  the  basibranchials, 
are  the  so-called  “ hypobranchial  ” bones  [bib),  d here  are,  however,  only 
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three  hypobranchials,  the  3d  and  4th  arches  having  one  in  common,  while 
the  5th  has  none. 

(3.)  Attached  to  the  preceding  are  the  “ ceratobranchial  ” bones  (c/i), 
which  are  the  principal  pieces  of  the  branchial  arches.  In  the  5th  branchial 
arch,  the  ceratobranchials  are  the  only  pieces  developed,  and  they  bear  no 
branchite.  Their  inner  surfaces  in  this  arch  are  furnished  with  teeth,  and 
they  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  throat,  constitut- 
ing the  so-called  “inferior  pharyngeal  bones.” 

(4.)  United  with  the  upper  ends  of  the  ceratobranchials,  and  forming 
with  them  a curved  angle,  are  the  “ epibranchials  ” (eb). 

(5.)  The  branchial  arches  are  completed  superiorly  by  short  pieces 
known  as  “ pharyngobranchial  ” bones  (sp),  which  are  connected  by  fibrous 
tissue  with  the  under  side  of  the  skull.  The  pharyngobranchials  of  the 
xst  and  4th  arches  are  often  rudimentary,  while  those  of  the  2d  and  3d 
arches  commonly  bear  teeth,  and,  projecting  inwards  from  the  upper  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  are  known  as  the  “superior  pharyngeal  bones.” 

(6.)  Lastly,  the  inner  margins  of  the  branchial  arches  carry  one  or  two 
rows  of  small  denticular  pieces,  the  “gill-rakers”  (fig.  321,  gr).  These 
form  a sieve  which  strains  the  water  as  it  passes  through  the  branchial 
clefts.  The  postero-external  face  of  each  branchial  arch  is  further  marked 
with  a “branchial  groove,”  in  which  the  branchial  vessels  are  contained, 
and  to  the  sides  of  which  the  branchial  laminae  are  attached. 

The  lower  jaw  or  mandible  in  the  Bony  Fishes  consists  of 
two  rami,  united  by  a ligamentous  symphysis  in  front.  Each 
ramus  consists  of  two  principal  pieces  (dentary  and  articular), 
with  sometimes  other  elements  (“angular,”  “splenial,”  & c.)  as 


Fig.  323. — Mandible,  mandibular  suspensorium,  and  opercular  bones  of  the  Salmon 
(after  Parker),  d Dentary  piece  of  mandible  ; ar  Articular  piece  of  mandible  ; qu 
Quadrate  ; sy  Symplectic  ; nit  Metapterygoid  ; lun  Hyomandibular ; o Operculum 
proper ; so  Sub-operculum ; io  Interoperculum ; po  Prseoperculum. 


well.  The  mandible  is  suspended  from  the  skull  by  a series 
of  bones  which  together  constitute  the  “ suspensorium,”  and 
which  usually  consist  of  the  following  (fig.  323) : — 
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(1.)  A “quadrate”  bone  ( qn ),  which  articulates  directly  with 
the  mandibular  condyle. 

(2.)  A small  bone,  connected  with  the  postero-internal  face 
of  the  quadrate,  and  known  as  the  “ symplectic  ” (sy). 

(3.)  A flat  “metapterygoid”  bone  (“  prsetympanic  ” of 
Owen),  placed  above  the  quadrate,  and  united  with  it  by 
cartilage. 

(4.)  A broad  flat  “ hyomandibular  ” bone  (“  epitympanic”  of 
Owen),  which  forms  the  uppermost  segment  of  the  suspen- 
sorium,  and  is  articulated  with  the  pterotic  bone  of  the  skull 
(hm).  Posteriorly  the  operculum  and  pneoperculum  are  con- 
nected with  the  hyomandibular,  and  the  stylohyal  bone  is 
articulated  to  its  inner  surface.  The  hyomandibular  bone,  by 
its  articulation  with  the  skull,  thus  forms  the  hinge  upon  which 
swing  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches,  and  the  flap  of  the 
gill-cover. 

The  limbs  of  fishes  depart  considerably  from  the  typical  form 
exhibited  in  the  higher  Vertebrates.  One  or  both  pairs  of 
limbs  may  be  wanting,  but  when  present  the  limbs  are  almost 
always  in  the  form  of  fins — that  is,  of  expansions  of  the  in- 


Fie.  324. — Outline  of  a fish,  showing  the  paired  and  unpaired  fins.  J>  One  of  the  pectoral 
fins  ; v One  of  the  ventral  fins  ; d First  dorsal  fin  ; ct  Second  dorsal  fin  ; rt  Anal  fin  ; 
c Caudal  fin. 


tegument  strengthened  by  bony  or  cartilaginous  fin-rays.  The 
anterior  limbs  are  known  as  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the  posterioi 
as  the  ventral  fins ; and  they  are  at  once  distinguished  from 
the  so-called  “ median  ” fins  by  being  always  disposed  m pairs, 
usually  symmetrically.  Hence  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  the 

^The  pectoral  limbs  possess  a well-developed  pectoral  arch, 
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which  in  Teleosteans  is  composed  of  several  bones,  and  is 
articulated  with  the  back  of  the  skull,  whereas  in  Elasmo- 
branchs  it  is  cartilaginous  and  has  no  connection  with  the 
cranium.  The  segments  representing  the  upper  arm  and  fore- 
arm are  wanting,  but  carpal  bones  or  cartilages  are  present, 
and  these  are  followed  by  the  “rays”  of  the  fins  proper,  these 
representing  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  phalanges.  As  regards 
size  and  other  minor  characters,  the  pectoral  fins  vary  greatly. 
In  the  Flying.  Gurnard  (Dacty  lop  terns),  and  in  the  true  Flying 
Fish  ( Exoccetus ),  the  pectorals  are  enormously  developed,  and 
enable  the  fish  to  take  extensive  leaps  out  of  the  water. 


Suspended  from  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  placed  behind  the  branchial 
arches,  are  the  pectoral  arches  in  the  ordinary  Bony  Fishes.  In  such  a 
Fish  as  the  Perch  or  Cod  the  pectoral  arch  (fig.  321)  is  composed  of  the 
following  pieces : — 

(1.)  A bifid  “post-temporal  bone”  (“  supra  - scapula  ” of  Owen),  by 
which  the  pectoral  arch  is  joined  to  the  supra-occipital  and  pterotic  bones 
of  the  skull  ( pt ). 

(2.)  This  unites  below  with  a second  piece  (set),  the  “ supra-clavicle  ” 
(“scapula  ” of  Owen). 

(3.)  This,  in  turn,  articulates  inferiorly  with  a long  curved  “clavicle” 
(“  coracoid  ” of  Owen).  The  clavicles  (cl)  are  the  largest  pieces  of  the 
pectoral  arch,  and  they  become  connected  in  the  middle  line  below,  at  the 
hinder  end  of  the  branchial  isthmus. 

(4.)  Attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  clavicle  is  a two-jointed,  back- 
wardly  - projecting  “ post  - clavicle  ” (the  “ epicoracoid  ” of  Owen,  fig. 
321,  pci). 

(5.)  Articulating  with  the  hinder  margin  of  the  clavicle  inferiorly  are 
two  short  flat  bones  (sc  and  co),  which  represent  respectively  the  “ scapula  ” 
and  “coracoid  ” (the  “ radius  ” and  “ulna  ” of  Owen). 

(6.)  1 he  scapula  and  coracoid  give  origin  to  a series  of  short  pieces,  in 
two  rows,  which  are  believed  to  represent  “carpals”and  “ metacarpals,” 
and  the  latter  bear  the  “fin-rays”  of  the  fins. 

1 he  hind-limbs  or  “ventral  fins”  are  wanting  in  many  fishes, 
and  they  are  less  developed  and  less  fixed  in  position  than  are 
the  pectoral  fins.  In  the  ventral  fins  no  representatives  of  the 
tarsus,  tibia  and  fibula,  or  femur,  are  ever  developed.  The 
rays  of  the  ventral  fins— representing  the  metatarsus  and  the 
phalanges  of  the  toes— unite  directly  with  a pelvic  arch,  which 
is  composed  of  two  sub-triangular  bones,  united  in  the  middle 
line  and  believed  to  represent  the  pubic  bones.  The  imper- 
fect pelvic  arch,  thus  constituted,  is  never  united  to  the  verte- 
bral column  in  any  fish.  In  those  fishes  in  which  the  ventral 
fins  are  “abdominal”  in  position  (i.e.,  placed  near  the  hinder 
end  of  the  body)  the  pelvic  arch  is  suspended  freely  amongst 
the  muscles.  In  those  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  “thoracic” 
or  “jugular”  (i.e.,  placed  beneath  the  pectoral  fins,  or  on  the 
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sides  of  the  neck),  the  pelvic  arch  is  attached  to  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  clavicles,  and  is  therefore  wholly  removed 
from  its  proper  vertebra. 

In  addition  to  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins — the  homologues 
of  the  limbs — which  may  be  wanting,  fishes  are  furnished  with 
certain  other  expansions  of  the  integument,  which  are  “ me- 
dian ” in  position,  and  must  on  no  account  be  confounded 
with  the  true  “paired”  fins.  These  median  fins  are  variable 
in  number,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  but  a single  fringe  run- 
ning round  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  median  fins  are  “azygous” — that  is  to  say,  they 
occupy  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  and  are  not  symmetrically 
disposed  in  pairs.  Most  commonly,  the  median  fins  consist 
of  one,  two,  or  three  expansions  of  the  dorsal  integument, 
called  the  “dorsal  fins”  (fig.  324,  d,  d');  one  or  two  on  the 
ventral  surface  near  the  anus — the  “anal  fins”  (fig.  324,  a); 
and  a broad  fin  at  the  extremity  of  the  vertebral  column,  called 
the  “caudal  fin”  or  tail  (c).  In  all  cases,  the  rays  which  support 
the  median  fins  are  articulated  with  the  so-called  interspinous 
bones,  which  have  been  previously  described.  Though  called 
“ median,”  from  their  position  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body, 
and  from  their  being  unpaired,  the  median  fins  of  fishes,  as 
shown  by  Goodsir  and  Humphry,  are  truly  to  be  regarded  as 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  lateral  elements  in  the  mesial 
plane  of  the  body. 

The  caudal  fin,  or  tail,  of  fishes  is  always  set  vertically  at  the 
extremity  of  the  spine,  so  as  to  work  from  side  to  side,  and  it 
is  the  chief  organ  of  progression  in  the  fishes.  In  its  vertical 
position,  and  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  fin -rays,  it 
differs  altogether  from 
the  horizontal  integu- 
mentary expansion 
which  constitutes  the  tail 
of  the  Cetacea  (Whales, 
&c.),  and  Siren i a (Du- 
gong  and  Manatee).  In 
the  form  of  the  tail, 
fishes  exhibit  some 
striking  differences.  In 
some  of  the  Bony  Fishes 
and  Ganoids,  the  caudal 
extremity  of  the  spine 
the  caudal  fin-rays  into 


Fig.  325.— Tail  of  adult  Flounder.  (After  A.  Agas- 
siz.) v Vertebral  column;  n Turned-up  end  of  the 
notochord  ; h Hypural  bones. 


is  not  bent  upwards,  but  divides 
two  nearly  equal  portions,  and  the 
symmetrical  tail-fin  thus  produced  is  said  to  be  diphycercal. 
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In  the  great  majority  of  the  Bony  Fishes  the  tail-fin  appears 
on  inspection  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  lobes,  and  it  is 
then  said  to  be  “ homocercal”  (fig.  326,  A).  This  apparent 
symmetry  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spinal  column  seems  to 
terminate  in  the  centre  of  a triangular  bony  mass  (“hypural 
bone  ”),  which  is  formed  of  co-ossified  haemal  spines,  and  to 
the  free  edges  of  which  the  fin-rays  are  symmetrically  attached 
(fig.  325,  h).  In  reality,  however,  the  unossified  notochord  is 
prolonged  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail ; and  as  there  is  a 
much  larger  number  of  fin-rays  below  the  bent-up  notochord 
than  above  it,  the  tail  is  truly  unsymmetrical  in  its  funda- 
mental structure.  Lastly,  in  the  Elasmobranchii,  and  most 
Ganoids,  the  tail  is  conspicuously  unsymmetrical  (fig.  326,  B), 


Fig.  32f-  A,  Sword-fish,  showing  homocercal  tail  ; B,  Sturgeon,  showing  the 
heterocercal  form  of  tail. 


and  is  then  said  to  be  “heterocercal.’7  In  these  cases,  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  tail  is  conspicuously  larger  than  the  upper, 
owing  to  the  disproportionate  development  of  the  haemal  rays, 
and  the  spinal  column  is  prolonged  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
tail. 


In  a recently  published  and  important  memoir,  Professor  A.  Agassiz  has 
shown  that  in  PLeuronectcs  and  various  other  living  Bony  Fishes  The  tail  of 
the  early  embryo  is  rounded,  and  is  symmetrically  developed  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  straight  notochord  (“leptocardial  stage”).  Soon  the  chorda 
becomes  arched  upwards,  and  there  appears  the  first  trace  of  a separation 
of  the  tail-fin  into  two  portions,  only  one  of  which  is  destined  to  remain 
permanently.  The  superior  of  these  two  divisions,  when  both  have  be- 
come fully  marked  out,  surrounds  the  end  of  the  upturned  chorda  (fie 
327,  a),  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  embryonic  structure,  since  it  finally 
disappears.  The  inferior  of  the  two  divisions,  on  the  other  hand,  is  placed 
below  the  embryonic  tail,  and  is  ultimately  developed  into  the  permanent 
tail.  At  first  the  permanent  caudal  fin  has  the  appearance  of  a distinct 
lobe,  which  looks  like  a second  anal  fin.  In  process  of  growth  however 
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the  embryonic  caudal  becomes  thrown  more  and  more  upwards,  and  the 
rays  of  the  permanent  caudal  acquire  a fan-like  arrangement.  At  the  stage 
figured  below  (fig.  327)  the  tail  is  truly  “ heterocercal,”  and  is  wonderfully 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  tail  of  many  Palaeozoic  Fishes.  Finally,  how- 


Fig  327. — Tail  of  young  Flounder  ( Pleuronectes ) in  its  heterocercal  stage  of  develop- 
ment. a Embryonic  caudal  fin ; b Permanent  caudal  fin,  occupying  an  inferior 
position  ; c Bent-up  end  of  the  notochord.  (After  A.  Agassiz.) 


ever  (fig.  325),  the  turned-up  end  of  the  notochord  becomes  replaced  by 
the  bony  “urostyle”;  the  embryonic  caudal  diminishes  in  size  and  disap- 
pears ; and  the  permanent  caudal  increases  in  size,  and  is  gradually  trans- 
formed from  a ventral  into  a terminal  appendage,  the  tail-fin  thus  assum- 
ing its  permanent  “homocercal”  form.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
really  earliest  stage  of  the  tail  in  the  Bony  Fishes  and  Elasmobranchs  is 
the  “ leptocardial  ” stage,  in  which  the  tail  is  symmetrical  and  the  noto- 
chord straight.  This  stage  is  in  progress  of  growth  superseded  by  the 
“ heterocercal  ” condition,  which  subsists  throughout  life  in  the  Elasmo- 
branchs. Finally,  the  heterocercal  tail  of  the  young  Bony  Fish  is  in  the 
adult  succeeded  by  the  permanent  “homocercal  ” or  “ diphycercal ” tail. 

The  process  of  respiration  in  all  fishes  is  essentially  aquatic, 
and  is  carried  on  by  means  of  branchial  plates  or  tufts  devel- 
oped upon  the  posterior  visceral  arches,  which  are  persistent, 
and  do  not  disappear  at  the  close  of  embryonic  life,  as  they  do 
in  other  Vertebrates.  In  the  Lancelet  alone,  respiration  is 
effected  partly  by  branchial  filaments  placed  round  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pharynx,  and  partly  by  the  pharynx  itself, 
which  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  has  its  walls  perforated  by  a 
series  of  transverse  ciliated  fissures.  The  arrangement  and 
structure  of  the  branchiae  differ  a good  deal  in  the  different 
orders  of  fishes,  and  these  modifications  will  be  noticed  sub- 
sequently. In  the  meanwhile  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  organs  of  respiration  in  one  of  the  Bony 
Fishes.  In  such  a fish,  the  branchial  apparatus  is  connected 
through  the  chain  of  basibranchial  bones  with  the  hyoid  arch, 
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and  is  contained  in  two  special  chambers,  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  neck.  The  branchiae  are  carried  upon  the  outer  con- 
vex sides  of  what  have  been  already  described  as  the  “ branchial 
arches”;  that  is  to  say,  upon  a series  of  bony  arches  (figs.  321 
and  322)  which  are  connected  with  the  basibranchial  bones 
interiorly,  and  are  united  above  with  the  base  of  the  skull. 
Between  the  branchial  arches  are  the  vertical  fissures  (branch- 
ial clefts),  which  allow  the  water  to  pass  from  the  pharynx  into 
the  branchial  chambers  on  each  side.  The  postero-external 
face  of  each  branchial  arch  is  deeply  grooved,  and  on  each 
side  of  this  groove  is  developed  a row  of  elongated,  pointed, 
cartilaginous  “branchial  laminae, ” which  are  covered  with  a 
highly  vascular  mucous  membrane.  Each  branchial  arch  thus 
carries,  as  a rule,  two  rows  of  branchial  leaflets,  though  the 
fourth  arch  may  have  only  a single  row.  As  it  circulates 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  branchial  laminae,  the  venous 
blood  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  water  holding  oxygen 
in  solution,  and  is  thus  arterialised.  The  water  is  constantly 


Gills  heart  of  the  Perch,  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  gill-cover  on  the 
left  side,  a First  of  the  four  bony  arches  which  carry  the  gills  (b  b)  ; b'  The  lower 
edges  of  the  gills  on  the  right  side;  h Heart.  (After  Van  der  Hoeven.) 


taken  in  at  the  mouth  by  a process  analogous  to  swallowing, 
and  is  admitted  to  the  branchiae  through  the  clefts  in  the  walls 
of  the  pharynx.  Having  passed  over  the  gills,  the  deoxygen- 
ated  water  is  expelled  by  the  “gill-slits,”  one  of  these  being 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  branchial  chambers  is  prevented  by  rows°of 
bony  processes  (“gill-rakers”)  developed  on  the  inner  or  con- 
cave sides  of  the  branchial  arches.  Lastly,  the  gill-slit  can  be 
closed  or  opened  by  the  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  “ gill- 
cover  ” or  operculum,  and  by  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
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the  “ branchiostegal  rays  ” with  the  “ branchiostegal  mem- 
brane ” which  these  support. 


The  circulation  through  the  branchial  laminae  is  as  follows  (fig.  329). 
The  vessels  which  respectively  carry  the  venous  blood  to  the  branchial 
laminae  and  conduct  the  arterial  blood  away  therefrom 
—viz.,  the  “branchial  artery”  (a)  and  “branchial 
vein  ” (c) — run  together  in  the  groove  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  branchial  arch,  the  vein  lying  nearest  to 
the  arch.  The  branchial  artery  sends  a branch  along 
each  of  the  inner  or  opposed  sides  of  the  branchial 
laminae,  which  break  up  into  capillaries,  and  distribute 
the  venous  blood  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
laminae.  After  aeration  the  arterial  blood  is  collected 
into  two  principal  vessels  ( d d)  which  run  along  the 
outer  edges  of  the  branchial  laminae,  and  these  open 
into  the  main  branchial  vein  (c)  lying  in  the  branchial 
groove  of  the  arch.  The  so-called  “ pseudobran  cilia.” 
which  is  situated  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  gill-cover 
in  many  Bony  Fishes,  receives  only  arterial  blood,  and 
has  in  these  no  respiratory  function  in  the  adult. 

As  regards  the  circulatory  system,  there  are 
various  modifications  in  different  groups  of 
Fishes,  and  it  will  be  best  to  take  an  ordinary 
Bony  Fish  as  presenting  a typical  condition 
as  regards  the  heart  and  circulation  (fig. 

330).  In  such  a fish  the  heart,  as  in  Fishes 
generally,  is  purely  respiratory,  and  is  mainly 
concerned  with  driving  the  venous  blood  to 
the  branchiae.  The  heart  is  situated  in  a 
pericardial  chamber  which  lies  in  front  of  the  Fig  _„9 
pectoral  arch,  and  communicates  posteriorly 
with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  blood  which 
has  circulated  through  the  body,  and  has  thus 
become  venous,  is  collected  by  the  great 
veins,  and  is  ultimately  discharged  into  a com- 
mon dilatation  (the  “ sinus  venosus  ”)  which 
lies  just  behind  the  heart.  The  sinus  ven- 
osus opens  into  a large  thin-walled  “ auricle  ” 

(fig.  330,  au)  which  is  the  first  cavity  of  the 
heart  proper,  and  which  projects  on  both 
sides  of  the  ventricle.  The  auricle  by  its 
contraction  drives  the  blood  into  a conical, 
thick  - walled,  muscular  ventricle  ( v ),  from 
which  arises  the  great  “branchial  artery,”  or  the  great  vessel 
which  distributes  the  venous  blood  to  the  gills.  The  base 
of  the  branchial  artery  is  dilated  into  a pyriform  muscular 
chamber  known  as  the  “arterial  bulb’  (fig.  330,  all),  which 


Diagram 
of  a pair  of  branch- 
ial laminae  in  a 
Bony  Fish,  e The 
branchial  arch 
transversely  divid- 
ed, showing  the  ex- 
ternal groove  in 
which  the  great  ves- 
sels run;  a Branch- 
ial artery,  giving  off 
branches  (bb)  along 
the  inner  edges  of 
the  branchial  la- 
minae ; c Branch- 
ial vein,  receiving 
branches  (dd)  from 
the  outer  edges  of 
the  branchial  la- 
minae. 
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looks  as  if  it  were  a third  cavity  of  the  heart.  In  the  so- 
called  Palaichthyes  (Ganoids,  Elasmobranchs,  and  Dipnoous 
Fishes)  the  bulbus  arteriosus  is  of  a comparatively  complex 
structure,  and,  its  base  being  rhythmically  contractile,  it  really 

acts  as  a forward  continua- 
tion of  the  heart.  The 
branchial  artery  in  front  of 
the  arterial  bulb  gives  off 
on  each  side  the  great  ves- 
sels ( ba ) which  carry  the 
blood  to  the  gills.  In  most 
of  the  Bony  Fishes  there 
are  four  of  these  divisions 
of  the  branchial  artery  on 
each  side,  corresponding  to 
the  four  functional  branch- 
ial arches.  The  oxygenated 
blood  returning  from  the 
gills  is  collected  into  the 
“branchial  veins,”  which  cor- 
respond in  number  to  the 
branches  of  the  branchial 
artery.  The  branchial  veins 
do  not  return,  however,  to 
the  heart,  but  unite  below 
the  spine  to  form  the  great 
systemic  vessel — the  “ sub- 
vertebral  aorta  ” or  “ de- 
scending aorta  ” (fig.  330, 
sa).  This  is  continued 
backwards  below  the  ver- 
tebral column,  and  its 

Fig.  330.— Diagram  of  the  circulatory  system  brandies  distribute  the  ar- 
m a Fish,  the  vessels  containing  venous  blood  . . , . , 

being  longitudinally  shaded,  and  those  con-  tenal  DiOOd  tO  the  tlSSUeS 

taining  arterial  blood  being  cross-shaded,  vc  o-enerallv  Thp  hlonrl  tl-me 

Vena  cava;  vfi  Vena  portae;  au  Auricle  ; v Spratly.  me  DIOOO,  tllUS 

Ventricle;  ab  Bulbus  arteriosus;  b Branchial  rendered  VdlOUS,  IS  Collected 

artery;  ba  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  bran-  • . ,1  ■ , ■ 

chial  artery  going  to  the  gills,  from  which  mtO  tile  Veins  and.  IS  again 

proceeds  one  of  the  corresponding  branchial  returned  tO  the  heart,  tllUS 
veins,  by  the  union  of  which  the  subvertebral  , . . * . 

aorta  (sa)  is  formed ; / Intestine;  k Kidney.  Completing  the  Circulation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  the  essential  peculiarity  of  the  heart  is  that  it  is 
purely  venous,  and  is  concerned  only  with  driving  the  impure 
blood  to  the  breathing  organs;  whereas  the  arterialised 
blood  returned  from  the  gills  is  propelled  through  the  sys- 
temic vessels  without  being  sent  back  to  the  heart.  The 
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single  contraction  of  the  heart  is  thus  sufficient  to  drive  the 
blood  through  both  the  branchial  and  the  systemic  circulations, 
some  assistance  being  afforded  by  the  contractions  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  In  some  fishes  also  (as  in  the  Eel),  the 
return  of  blood  to  the  heart  is  assisted  by  a rhythmically  con- 
tractile dilatation  of  the  caudal  vein. 

In  Amphioxus  alone  there  is  no  heart,  the  principal  vessels 
being  contractile,  and  acting  as  a heart.  In  the  Dip?ioi  the 
auricle  may  be  incompletely  divided  into  a right  and  left  half 
(as  in  Lepidosiren ),  or  the  ventricle  may  show  a similar  imper- 
fect division  (as  in  Ceratodus).  The  blood-discs  of  Fishes  are 
oval  and  nucleated  (fig.  315,  e),  and  the  blood  is  red  in  all 
except  Amphioxus  and  the  oceanic  Leptocephalus  and  its  allies. 

As  regards  the  digestive  system,  the  mouth  in  Fishes  is  usually 
capacious,  and  generally  is  furnished  with  teeth,  which  in  the 
Bony  Fishes  are  not  only  developed  upon  the  mandible,  prre- 
maxillre,  and  maxilire  (the  latter  often  edentulous),  but  may  also 
be  produced  upon  other  bones  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  buccal  cavity  (such  as  the  palatines,  pterygoids,  vomer, 
branchial  arches,  and  glossohyal  bone).  The  oesophagus  (fig. 
331,  ce)  is  usually  short  and  wide,  passing  almost  without  a 
visible  external  boundary  into  the  stomach.  The  latter  is 
usually  bent  and  U-shaped,  the  first  or  “cardiac”  division  (cd) 
being  wide ; while  the  second  or  “ pyloric  ” division  is  much 
narrower.  In  other  cases,  the  cardiac  division  of  the  stomach 
is  prolonged  backwards  as  a long  blind  sac,  and  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  openings  are  placed  close  together.  In  the 
angle  formed  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  bent  stomach  usually 
lies  the  ductless  and  vascular  spleen.  The  stomach  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  small  intestine,  into  the  commencement  of 
which  the  bile-duct  (fig.  331,  dl)  opens.  In  ordinary  Bony 
Fishes  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum  is  marked  by  the 
presence  of  a variable  number  (from  1 to  200)  of  blind  tubu- 
lar appendages  (fig.  331,/c),  which  are  known  as  the  “ pyloric 
creca,”  and  which  exercise  some  digestive  function.  1 hese 
are  wanting  in  Elasmobranchs,  in  which  the  small  intestine  is 
excessively  short,  and  they  are  also  absent  in  many  other  fishes. 
The  small  intestine  terminates  in  a short  large  intestine,  which 
either  opens  directly  upon  the  exterior,  just  in  front  of  the 
anal  fin,  as  in  most  Bony  Fishes,  or  debouches  into  a dilated 
chamber  or  “ cloaca,”  which  receives  also  the  urinary  and 
reproductive  ducts  (as  in  Elasmobranchs).  In  Elasmobranchs, 
Ganoids,  and  Dipnoi , the  absorbing  surface  of  the  large  in- 
testine is  increased  by  a “ spiral  valve,’  in  the  form  of  a spiral 
reduplicature  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  winds  like  a 
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screw  in  close  turns  round  the  intestinal  tube.  The  liver  in 
fishes  is  usually  large,  soft,  and  oily,  and  a gall-bladder  is  gen- 
erally present.  In  Amphioxus  the  liver  is  represented  by  a sac- 
like  diverticulum  of  the  alimentary  tube.  A distinct  pancreas 
(fig-  33 !,/«)  is  found  in  Elasmobranchs  and  many  other  fishes, 


—cd 


Fig.  331. — Diagrammatic  sketches  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  a Bony  Fish  (A),  and  an 
Elasmobranch  (B).  oe  (Esophagus ; cd  Cardiac  division  of  the  stomach  ; pd  Pyloric 
division  of  the  stomach  ; dl  Bile-duct ; i Small  intestine  (duodenum);  c Large  in- 
testine ; pc  Pyloric  caeca rg  Rectal  gland  ; cl  Cloaca  ; pa  Pancreas ; sp  Spleen. 
The  large  intestine  in  B is  supposed  to  be  partly  laid  open  so  as  to  show  the  spiral 
valve  in  its  interior. 


but  it  is  wanting  in  many  Teleosteans.  Lastly,  in  Elasmo- 
branchs there  is  appended  to  the  large  intestine,  near  its  ter- 
mination, a vascular  and  caecal  glandular  pouch  (the  “ rectal 
gland,”  fig.  331,  rg). 

The  kidneys  of  Fishes  are  usually  of  considerable  size,  and 
form  two  elongated  organs  which  are  situated  beneath  the 
spinal  column,  and  may  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  ureters  often  join  into  a common 
duct,  upon  which  a urinary  bladder  may  be  developed.  In 
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Bony  Fishes  the  urinary  opening  is  placed  in  general  behind 
the  anus,  either  in  common  with  the  generative  aperture,  or 
just  posterior  to  the  latter. 

In  many  fishes  there  is  developed  the  curious  sac-like  organ 
which  is  known  as  the  “ swim-bladder  ” or  “ air-bladder.”  This 
structure  is  an  unpaired,  or  rarely  paired,  sac,  containing  gas, 
and  situated  underneath  the  vertebral  column  and  above  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  often  of  considerable  size,  and  usually 
is  unilocular,  but  it  may  be  variously  subdivided  by  septa,  or 
it  may  give  off  more  or  less  complicated 
caeca  (fig.  332). 

In  Lepidosiren  and  some  Ganoids  the 
air-bladder  is  double,  and  in  these  cases  it 
is  more  or  less  cellular  or  spongy.  In  all 
the  Dipnoi  and  Ganoids  also,  as  in  many 
Teleostean  Fishes,  the  swim-bladder  com- 
municates with  the  gullet  by  means  of  a 
duct  ( ductus  pneumaiicus).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  most  Teleosteans  the  air-bladder 
has  the  form  of  a closed  ductless  sac.  No 
air-bladder  is  developed  in  the  Marsipo- 
branch  and  Elasmobranch  fishes,  and  this 
organ  is  also  wanting  in  certain  Bony 
Fishes  ( e.g .,  the  Flat-fishes).  The  swim- 
bladder  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
homologue  of  the  lungs  of  the  air-breath- 
ing Vertebrates,  though  in  most  cases  it 
has  no  respiratory  function.  The  gas  which 
it  contains  is  secreted  from  the  blood  by  Fig.  332. — Swim-bladder 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  swim-bladder,  showing  appended 
which  is  vascular,  and  is  often  furnished  c*’ca. 
with  ret  in  mirabilia , and  it  is  not  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Dipnoi ).  In 
most  fresh-water  fishes  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  organ  are 
mostly  made  up  of  nitrogen,  but  oxygen  is  the  predominating 
ingredient  in  the  case  of  the  sea-fishes.  In  an  ordinary  way  it 
would  seem  that  the  functions  of  the  air-bladder  are  purely 
hydrostatic,  the  fish  having,  by  muscular  action,  the  power  of 
compressing  the  sac,  and  thus  altering  its  specific  gravity.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  Dipnoi  the  air-bladder  discharges 
a true  respiratory  function. 

The  nervous  system  of  Fishes  is  of  a comparatively  low  type, 
the  brain  being  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  body  than  in  any 
other  class  of  Vertebrates.  The  olfactory  lobes  (fig.  333,  i) 
are  well  marked,  the  cerebral  lobes  are  small  ( c ) ; and  the  optic 
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lobes  (?>)  are  exceptionally  developed,  and  may  exceed  any  of 
the  other  divisions  of  the  brain  in  size.  The  cerebellum  is 
relatively  small,  and  is  never  divided  into  two  lateral  lobes. 

The  eyes  are  rudimentary  in  Amphioxus , and 
in  other  cases  may  be  hidden  under  the  skin, 
as  in  the  Hag-fishes  and  in  the  blind  fishes  of 
caves.  The  nasal  sac  is  single,  with  a single 
unpaired  external  nostril,  in  the  Marsipo- 
branchs ; but  in  all  other  fishes  the  nasal  sac 
is  double,  with  two  nostrils.  In  the  great 
majority  of  Fishes  the  nasal  sacs  are  closed 
posteriorly,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
the  mouth ; but  in  Myxi?ie  the  single  nasal 
sac  opens  behind  upon  the  palate,  and  in 
the  Dipnoi  there  are  two  posterior  nostrils 
corresponding  with  the  double  structure  of 
the  nose.  The  auditory  organ  consists  of 
the  “labyrinth”  only,  and  the  auditory  cap- 
sule may  be  largely  or  wholly  enclosed  in  the 
cranial  walls,  or  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 


Perch,  viewed  from 
above  (after  Cuvier). 
i Olfactory  lobes  ; c 
Cerebral  lobes ; b 
Optic  lobes;  a Cere- 
bellum ; g Fourth 
ventricle. 


brain-case.  There  is  no  external  ear,  but 


minute  aperture 
aperture  to  the 


in  the  Rays,  a canal  leading  from  the  in- 
ternal ear  opens  upon  the  surface  by  a 
In  all  other  fishes  there  is  no  external 
auditory  organs.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  ear  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  swim-bladder.  Pecu- 
liar nervous  organs  of  Fishes  are  the  “ electrical  organs,” 
which  are  developed  in  the  Electric  Rays  (Torpedo),  the  Elec- 
tric Eel  ( Gymnotus ),  and  in  some  other  forms.  The  situation 
of  these  organs  varies  in  different  cases,  but  they  are  always 
largely  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair  and  from  the 
pneumogastric. 

As  regards  their  reproductive  organs,  Fishes  have  the  sexes 
distinct,  except  in  the  Serra?iidce,  and  in  a few  other  cases. 
The  reproductive  organs  of  the  two  sexes  are  often  very  simi- 
lar to  one  another,  the  ovaries  being  familiarly  known  as  the 
“roe,”  while  the  testes  are  called  the  “soft  roe”  or  “milt.” 
The  ovary  is  single  in  the  Sharks  and  in  a few  other  forms, 
but  is  usually  paired,  and  there  are  two  testes  in  all  except 
the  Marsipobranchs.  In  some  cases  the  generative  glands 
have  no  ducts,  and  the  generative  products  are  shed  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  reach  the  exterior  by  an  “ abdominal 
pore  ” placed  behind  the  anus.  This  state  of  things  occurs  in 
the  Marsipobranchs  and  in  the  females  of  the  Salmon  family. 
In  the  majority  of  the  Bony  Fishes  the  ovaries  and  testes  have 
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ducts  which  are  directly  continuous  with  them,  and  which 
open  on  the  surface  by  an  aperture  placed  just  behind  the 
anus.  In  all  the  Ganoids  (except  Lepidosteus),  and  in  the 
Dipnoi,  the  generative  ducts  are  not  direct  prolongations  of 
the  generative  glands,  but  have  funnel-shaped  internal  aper- 
tures, into  which  the  generative  products  are  dehisced.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  females  of  the  Sharks  and  Rays.  The 
Fishes  are  essentially  oviparous,  but  some  forms  (Viviparous 
Blenny,  Viviparous  Dog-fishes,  &c.)  are  ovo-viviparous ; and 
in  most  of  the  latter  the  early  stages  of  development  are  under- 
gone by  the  embryo  within  a uterine  enlargement  of  the  ovi- 
duct. The  ova  (spawn)  are  generally  fertilised  by  the  semen 
after  they  have  been  shed  into  the  water ; but  in  some  cases 
sexual  congress  takes  place,  and  in  the  Sharks  and  Rays  the 
males  are  furnished  with  “claspers”  or  external  copulatory 
organs. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space , Fishes  are  essentially 
inhabitants  of  water,  and  most  live  exclusively  in  either  the 
sea  or  fresh  waters.  A number  of  forms,  however,  have  the 
power  of  living  indifferently  in  either  salt  or  fresh  water,  and 
migrate  periodically  from  one  to  the  other.  Ceratodus  appears 
to  be  able  to  come  on  land,  breathing  by  means  of  its  lung ; 
and  the  African  Lepidosiren  ( Protopterus  annectens)  can  sur- 
vive the  drying  up  of  the  pools  in  which  it  lives  by  burying 
itself  in  the  mud  in  a kind  of  chamber.  Many  fishes  can  live 
a considerable  time  out  of  water,  either  by  reason  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  gill-slits  (as  in  Eels),  or  because  there  are 
special  arrangements  for  keeping  the  gills  moist. 

As  to  their  distribution  in  time,  Fishes  are  the  most  ancient 
of  Vertebrates.  The  oldest  known  remains  of  Fishes  are  found 
in  the  Silurian  rocks,  the  still  more  ancient  fossils  known  as 
“ Conodonts,”  being  almost  certainly  referable  to  the  Inver- 
tebrates. The  two  most  ancient  groups  of  Fishes  are  the 
Ganoids  and  the  Elasmobranchs,  both  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Silurian  period.  The  Dipnoi  are  also  a very 
ancient  group,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  Devonian. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bony  Fishes  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance till  late  on  in  the  Secondary  period  (in  the  Chalk), 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  fossil  remains  referable  to 
the  groups  of  the  Marsipobranch  and  Pharyngobranch  hishes. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

PHARYNGOBRANCHII  AND  MARSIPOBRANCHII. 

Naturalists  usually  recognise  at  the  present  six  principal 
groups  or  orders  of  Fishes — viz.,  the  Pharyngobranchn  (Lance- 
let),  the  Marsipobranchii  (Lampreys  and  Hag-fishes),  Teleostei 
(Bony  Fishes),  Ganoidei  (Ganoid  Fishes),  Elasmobranchii 
(Sharks  and  Rays),  and  Dipnoi  (Mud-fishes).  The  Lancelet 
( Amphioxus ) is  the  sole  representative  of  the  order  Pharyngo- 
bra?ichii,  and  its  characters  are  so  abnormal  that  it  has  been 
often  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a special  division  of 
Vertebrate  Animals,  to  which  has  been  given  the  names  of 
Acraniata  (from  the  want  of  a skull),  or  Leptocardii  (from  the 
fact  that  the  heart  is  only  represented  by  pulsating  blood- 
sinuses).  Again,  the  orders  of  the  Ganoids,  Elasmobranchs, 
and  Dipnoous  Fishes  have  many  and  important  characters  in 
common,  and  they  have  therefore  been  grouped  together  by 
Dr  Gunther  into  a special  sub-class  of  Pisces  under  the  name 
of  Palceichthyes. 

Order  I.  Pharyngobranchii  ( = Cirrostomi , Owen,  and 
Leptocardii , Muller). — This  order  includes  but  a single  fish, 
the  anomalous  Amphioxus  lanceolatus  or  Lancelet  (figs.  334, 
335),  the  organisation  of  which  differs  in  almost  all  important 
points  from  that  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  class.  The 
order  is  defined  by  the  following  characters,  most  of  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  are  negative  : — No  skull  is  present,  nor  lower 
jaw  {mandible),  nor  limbs.  The  notochord  is  persistent ; and 
there  are  ?io  vertebral  centra  nor  arches.  No  distinct  brain  nor 
auditory  organs  are  present.  In  place  of  a distinct  heart,  pul- 
sating dilatations  are  developed  upon  several  of  the  great  blood- 
vessels. The  blood  is  pale.  The  mouth  is  in  the  form  of  a longi- 
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tudinal  fissure , surrounded  by  filaments  or  cirri.  The  walls  of 
the  pharynx  are  perforated  by  numerous  clefts  or  fissures,  the 
sides  of  which  are  ciliated,  the  whole  exercising  a respiratory 
function. 

The  Lancelet  is  a singular  little  fish,  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  length,  which  is  found  burrowing  in  sandbanks,  in  various 
seas,  but  especially  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  body  (fig. 
334)  is  semi-transparent,  destitute  of  an  exoskeleton,  and 


334-  Pharyngobranchii.  The  Lancelet  ( Amphioxus  lanccolatus),  enlarged. 


Fig.  335. — The  Lancelet  ( Amphioxus  lanceolaius),  enlarged  to  twice  its  natural  size. 

0 Mouth ; b Pharyngeal  sac  ; g Stomach ; h Diverticulum  representing  the  liver ; 

1 Intestine  ; a Anus ; n Notochord ; f Rudiments  of  fin-rays  ; p Abdominal  pore. 


lanceolate  in  shape,  and  is  provided  with  a narrow  mem- 
branous border,  of  the  nature  of  a median  fin,  which  runs 
along  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  and  part  of  the  ventral  surface, 
and  expands  at  the  tail  to  form  a lancet-shaped  caudal  fin. 
No  true  paired  fins,  representing  the  anterior  and  posterior 
limbs,  are  present.  The  mouth  is  a longitudinal  fissure, 
situated  at  the  front  of  the  head,  and  destitute  of  jaws.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a cartilaginous  ring,  composed  of  many 
pieces,  which  give  off  prolongations,  so  as  to  form  a number 
of  ciliated  cartilaginous  filaments  or  “ cirri  ” on  each  side  of 
the  mouth.  (Hence  the  name  of  Cirrostomi,  proposed  by 
Professor  Owen  for  the  order.)  The  throat  is  provided  on 
each  side  with  vascular  lamellte,  which  are  believed  by  Owen 
to  perform  the  function  of  free  branchial  filaments.  The 
mouth  leads  into  a dilated  chamber  (fig.  335,  b),  which  repre- 
sents the  pharynx,  and  is  termed  the  “ pharyngeal  or  “ bran- 
chial sac.”  It  is  an  elongated  chamber,  the  walls  of  which 
are  strengthened  by  numerous  cartilaginous  filaments,  between 
which  is  a series  of  transverse  slits  or  clefts,  the  whole  covered 
by  a richly-ciliated  mucous  membrane,  d his  branchial  dila- 
tation has  given  rise  to  the  name  Branchio stoma,  often  applied 
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to  the  Lancelet.  Posteriorly  the  branchial  sac  opens  into  an 
alimentary  canal,  to  which  is  appended  a long  and  capacious 
sac  or  caecum  (h),  which  is  believed  to  represent  the  liver. 
The  intestinal  tube  terminates  posteriorly  by  a distinct  anus 
(a),  which  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tail  a little  to  the  left 
of  the  median  line;  and  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is 
ciliated.  Respiration  is  effected  by  the  admission  of  water 
taken  in  by  the  mouth  into  the  branchial  sac,  having  previ- 
ously passed  over  the  free  branchial  filaments  before  men- 
tioned. The  water  passes  through  the  slits  in  the  branchial 
sac,  and  thus  gains  access  to  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  which 
it  escapes  by  means  of  an  aperture  with  contractile  margins 
situated  a little  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  called  the  “ abdominal 
pore  ” (J> ).  There  is  no  distinct  heart,  and  the  circulation  is 
entirely  effected  by  means  of  rhythmically  contractile  dilata- 
tions which  are  developed  upon  several  of  the  great  blood- 
vessels. In  other  words,  the  heart  retains  its  primitively 
tubular  condition,  and  special  contractile  dilatations  are  de- 
veloped upon  other  vessels  (those  carrying  the  blood  to  the 
pharynx).  The  blood  itself  is  colourless.  No  kidneys  have 
as  yet  been  certainly  identified,  and  there  is  no  lymphatic 
system.  There  is  no  skeleton  properly  so  called.  In  place 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  constituting  the  whole  endoskele- 
ton,  is  the  semi-gelatinous  cellular  notochord  (?i),  enclosed  in 
a fibrous  sheath,  and  giving  off  fibrous  arches  above  and  below. 
The  notochord  is,  further,  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  is  prolonged 
quite  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  whereas  in  all  other 
Vertebrates  it  stops  short  at  the  pituitary  fossa.  There  is  no 
cranium,  and  the  spinal  cord  does  not  expand  anteriorly  to 
form  a distinct  cerebral  mass.  The  brain,  however,  may  be 
said  to  be  represented,  since  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous axis  gives  off  nerves  to  a pair  of  rudimentary  eyes,  and 
another  branch  to  a ciliated  pit,  believed  to  represent  an 
olfactory  organ.  The  generative  organs  (ovaria  and  testes) 
are  not  furnished  with  any  efferent  ducts  (oviduct  or  vas 
deferens).  The  generative  products,  therefore,  are  shed  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  gain  the  external  medium  by  the 
“ abdominal  pore.” 

Order  II.  Marsipobranchii  ( = Cyclostomi,  Owen  ; and 
Cyclostomata , Muller). — This  order  includes  the  Lampreys 
( P etromyzonidce)  and  the  Hag-fishes  ( Myxi?iidce ),  and  is  defined 
by  the  following  characters  : — The  body  is  cylindrical , worm- 
like, a?id  destitute  of  limbs.  The  skull  is  cartilaginous,  without 
cranial  bones,  and  having  no  lower  jaw  (mandible).  The  noto- 
chord is  persistent,  and  exhibits  no  vertebral  segmentation.  The 
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heart  consists  of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle , but  the  branchial 
artery^  is  not  furnished  with  a bulbus  arteriosus.  The  gills  are 
sac-like  and  are  not  ciliated. 

The  type  of  piscine  organisation  displayed  in  the  Marsipo- 
branchii is  of  a very  low  grade,  as  indicated  chiefly  by  the 
persistent  notochord  without  vertebral  centra,  the  absence  of 
any  traces  of  limbs,  the  absence  of  a mandible,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  gills. 

Both  the  Lampreys  and  Hag-fishes  (fig.  336)  are  vermiform, 


Fig.  336. — Morphology  of  Marsipobranchii.  A,  Myxine glutinosa,  the  Hag-fish,  show- 
ing the  sucker-like  mouth,  and  the  two  ventral  openings  (It)  by  which  the  water 
escapes  from  the  gills.  B,  The  River  "Lamprey  or  Lampern  ( Petromyzon  Jluviatilis ), 
showing  the  seven  branchial  apertures  on  the  side  of  the  neck. 


eel-like  fishes,  which  agree  in  the  total  want  of  scales,  and  in 
the  absence  of  paired  fins  representing  the  limbs.  The  hinder 
end  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  a median  fin.  The  skeleton 
remains  throughout  life  in  an  extremely  imperfect  condition, 
the  chorda  dorsalis  being  persistent,  and  not  exhibiting  seg- 
mentation into  definite  vertebras.  The  neural  arches  are, 
however,  represented  by  cartilaginous  rudiments,  and  similar 
rudiments  in  the  caudal  region  may  represent  haemal  arches. 
The  skull  is  partly  membranous  and  partly  cartilaginous,  and 
is  not  movable  on  the  notochord. 

The  mouth  is  destitute  of  proper  jaws,  and  is  adapted  for 
suction,  fleshy  lips  being  present  in  the  Lampreys.  1 ypically, 
the  mouth  has  the  form  of  a circular  cup-like  sucker,  the  inner 
surface  of  which  is  furnished  with  more  or  less  numerous 
simple  horny  teeth  developed  in  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane. At  the  bottom  of  the  sucker  is  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  in  which  is  a piston-like  tongue,  also  armed  with  teeth 
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mx- 


Fig.  337. — Mouth  of  Lamprey  (Pc- 
tromyzon  Jluviatilis).  mx  Maxil- 
lary tooth  ; md  Mandibular  tooth  ; 
l Lingual  tooth ; s Suctorial  teeth. 
(After  Gunther.) 


(fig.  337).  In  the  Hag -fishes  ( Myxine ) there  is  a single 
median  fang-like  tooth  on  the  palate,  and  small  comb-like 
teeth  on  the  tongue.  By  the  retraction  of  the  piston-like 
tongue,  the  mouth  can  be  used  as  a sucker,  enabling  the 

Marsipobranchs  to  attach  them- 
selves firmly  to  foreign  objects. 

The  form  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans among  the  Marsipobranchs  is 
quite  peculiar.  There  are  no  bran- 
chial arches,  as  in  Fishes  generally, 
but  the  gills  have  the  form  of  a 
number  of  flattened  sac-like  pouches 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. In  the  Lampreys  there  are 
seven  of  these  pouches  on  each  side, 
and  six  on  each  side  in  the  Hag- 
fishes;  the  arrangements  for  the  ad- 
mission of  water  to  the  branchial 
sacs  and  its  expulsion  from  the 
same  differing  in  important  particulars.  In  the  Hag-fishes 
(fig.  338),  the  water  is  admitted  to  the  gullet  through  the 
unpaired  nasal  sac,  which  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  opens 
into  the  throat  behind.  On  each  side  of  the  gullet  are  six 
apertures  through  which  the  water  is  conducted  by  short 
canals  into  the  six  branchial  sacs,  the  walls  of  which  are  richly 
vascular  and  thus  officiate  as  breathing-organs.  From  each 
branchial  sac  the  water  is  carried  off  by  a special  efferent  duct, 
and  the  six  efferent  ducts  on  each  side  combine  to  form  two 
common  branchial  ducts,  which  open  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  body,  far  behind  the  head,  by  a pair  of  approximated 
branchial  pores  (fig.  338,  p).  On  the  left  side  there  is  also  a 
special  canal  (ductus  oesophago-cutaneus)  which  leads  from  the 
gullet  into  the  common  branchial  duct  on  each  side. 

In  the  Lampreys  there  are  seven  branchial  pouches  on  each 
side,  and  these  open  laterally  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  by  a 
corresponding  number  of  round  apertures  (fig.  336,  B),  each 
gill-sac  thus  having  a separate  efferent  duct.  The  inner  ducts 
of  the  branchial  sacs  of  the  two  sides  open  into  an  unpaired 
common  tube,  which  lies  in  the  middle  line  beneath  the  gullet, 
and  opens  in  front  into  the  pharynx,  while  it  terminates  blindly 
behind.  Though  no  branchial  arches  are  present  in  the  Lam- 
preys, the  gill-sacs  are  supported  by  a curious  basket-like 
apparatus  of  cartilaginous  rods. 

There  is  no  air-bladder,  in  the  Marsipobranchs.  The  heart 
is  of  the  piscine  type,  consisting  of  an  auricle  and  ventricle ; 
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but  the  base  of  the  branchial  artery  is  not  contractile, 
and  there  is  no  proper  arterial  bulb.  The  branches  of 
the  branchial  artery  correspond  in  number  with  the  gill- 


pouches,  and  the  branchial 
veins  unite  to  form  the  sub- 
vertebral  aorta. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  sim- 
ple and  straight ; the  liver  is 
not  sac-like,  but  of  its  ordinary 
form,  and  the  kidneys  are  dis- 
tinct, but  exhibit  various  em- 
bryonic features.  The  sexes 
are  distinct,  and  the  unpaired 
reproductive  glands  are  duct- 
less, the  generative  elements 
being  shed  into  the  abdomen, 
and  escaping  thence  by  a 
“ generative  pore  ” placed  be- 
hind the  anal  aperture. 

Lastly,  the  Marsipobranchs 
are  peculiar  in  having  a single 
median  tubular  nasal  sac,  with 
a correspondingly  unpaired  ex- 
ternal nostril.  In  the  Lam- 
preys, as  in  Fishes  generally, 
the  nasal  sac  does  not  open 
behind  into  the  mouth ; but  in 
the  Myxinoids  the  nasal  sac 
opens  posteriorly  upon  the  pal- 
ate, and  the  water  required  for 
respiration  is  conducted  into 
the  gullet  through  the  nasal 
cavity. 

The  Marsipobranchs  live  part- 
ly in  the  sea  and  partly  in  fresh 
water,  some  types  frequenting 
salt  water,  but  ascending  rivers 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
No  certain  remains  of  fishes 
belonging  to  this  order  have 
been  discovered  in  a fossil 
condition. 


showing  on  each  side  the  six  apertures 
by  which  the  water  is  conducted  to  the 
corresponding  branchial  pouches  ( g)  ; 
d One  of  the  efferent  ducts  by  which  the 
water  is  conducted  away  from  the  bran- 
chial pouches  ; cd Common  efferent  duct 
on  the  left  side,  opening  on  the  ventral 
surface  by  a branchial  pore  (/) ; gd 
Special  canal  (ductus  oesophago-cutane- 
us)  developed  on  the  left  side  only,  and 
leading  from  the  gullet  into  the  com- 
mon branchial  duct ; n Unpaired  nostril, 
with  its  “barbels”;  m Opening  of  the 
mouth. 


The  Marsipobranchs  are  divided  into  the  two  groups  of  the  Lampreys 
( Petro m yzo n idee)  and  the  Hag-fishes  {Myxwidcc).  In  the  Lampreys,  there 
is  a complete  circular  sucking  mouth,  armed  with  numerous  horny  teeth 
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(fig.  337).  Eyes  are  present,  the  single  nostril  is  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  the  nasal  sac  terminates  blindly  behind.  The  branchial  pouches  are 
seven  in  number  on  each  side,  opening  on  the  side  of  the  neck  by  as  many 
distinct  apertures.  The  great  Sea-lamprey  ( Petromyzon  marinus ) quits 
the  salt  water  in  spring,  and  ascends  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
The  common  River-lamprey  ( Petromyzon  fluviatilis)  inhabits  fresh  water 
exclusively.  The  Lampreys  feed  principally  on  other  fishes,  to  which 
they  attach  themselves  by  their  suctorial  mouths.  The  young  Lamprey 
passes  through  a metamorphosis,  being  without  eyes  or  teeth,  and  so  un- 
like the  adult  that  a special  genus  ( Ammouvtes ) was  founded  on  their  first 
discovery  for  their  reception. 

In  the  Hag-fishes  ( Myxinidcz ) the  mouth  is  without  lips,  and  furnished 
with  fleshy  filaments  or  “barbels”  (fig.  338,  m).  The  single  external 
nostril  is  placed  at  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  is  surrounded  by  four 
barbels  (fig.  338,  n) ; and  the  nasal  sac  opens  behind  upon  the  palate. 
There  are  six  pairs  of  branchial  sacs,  and  in  Myxine  the  efferent  ducts  of 
these  unite  to  form  two  efferent  ducts  which  open  by  a pair  of  pores  placed 
some  distance  behind  the  head  upon  the  ventral  surface.  In  the  allied 
genus  Bdellostoma,  the  gill-pouches  have  separate  external  apertures.  The 
eyes  are  hidden  beneath  the  skin,  and  are  without  function.  The  Hag- 
fishes  have  a single  median  fang  upon  the  palate,  and  by  means  of  this 
they  bore  their  way  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  other  fishes,  to  which 
they  first  attach  themselves  by  their  suctorial  mouth.  The  common  Hag- 
fish,  or  “Glutinous  Hag”  ( Myxine  glutinosa)  lives  parasitically  in  this 
way  in  the  interior  of  the  Cod  and  other  allied  fishes.  It  derives  its  com- 
mon name  from  the  great  quantity  of  slimy  mucus  which  it  has  the  power 
of  secreting,  and  it  is  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  generally. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

TELEOSTEI. 

Order  III.  Teleostei. — This  order  includes  the  great  ma- 
jority of  fishes  in  which  there  is  a well-ossified  endoskeleton, 
and  it  corresponds  very  nearly  with  Cuvier’s  division  of  the 
“ Osseous  Fishes.”  The  Teleostei  are  defined  as  follows  : — The 
skeleton  is  usually  well  ossified ; the  cranium  is  provided  with 
cranial  bones , and  a mandible  is  present ; 5 whilst  the  vertebral 
column  almost  always  consists  of  more  or  less  completely  ossified 
amphicoelous  vertebras.  The  pectoral  arch  has  a clavicle ; and 
the  two  pairs  of  limbs,  when  present,  are  in  the  for?n  of  fins  sup- 
ported by  rays.  The  gills  are  free,  pectinated  or  tufted  in  shape  ; 
a bony  gill-cover  and  branchiostegal  rays  being  always  developed. 
The  branchial  artery  has  its  base  developed  into  a bulbus  arteri- 
osus ; but  this  is  never  rhythmically  contractile,  and  is  separated 
from  the  ventricle  by  no  more  than  a suigle  row  of  valves. 
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The  order  Teleostei  comprises  almost  all  the  common  fishes  ; 
and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  their  structure,  as 
they  were  taken  as  the  types  of  the  class  in  giving  a general  de- 
scription of  the  Fishes.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  recapit- 
ulate very  briefly  some  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  order. 

The  skeleton , instead  of  remaining  throughout  life  more  or 
less  completely  cartilaginous,  is  now  always  more  or  less 
thoroughly  ossified.  The  notochord  is  not  persistent,  and  the 
vertebral  column,  though  sometimes  cartilaginous,  consists  of 
a number  of  vertebrae  The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  con- 
cave at  both  ends  (“  amphicoelous  ”),  the  doubly-conical  cavi- 
ties formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  centra  of  each  successive 
pair  of  vertebrae  being  filled  with  the  gelatinous  remains  of  the 
notochord.  The  skull  is  always  largely  composed  of  distinct 
cranial  bones,  and  a lower  jaw  or  mandible  is  invariably 
present. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  pairs  of  limbs  are  usually,  but 
not  always,  present,  and  when  developed  they  are  always  in 
the  form  of  fins.  The  fins  may  be  supported  by  “ spinous  ” or 
“ soft  ” rays,  of  which  the  former  are  simple  undivided  spines 
of  bone,  whilst  the  latter  are  divided  transversely  into  a num- 
ber of  short  transverse  pieces,  and  also  are  broken  up  into 
a number  of  longitudinal  rays  proceeding  from  a common 
root.  (The  fishes  with  soft  rays  in  their  paired  fins  are 
said  to  be  “ malacopterygious  ” — those  with  spinous  rays, 
“ acanthopterygious.”) 


d 


Fig.  339.— The  Common  Perch  (Perea  Jluviatilis).  o Gi 11-cover,  ■ with the; gill-slit  be- 
s hind  it ; / One  of  the  pectoral  fins,  the  left ; v Ihe  left  ventral  fin  in'  1 he  first  dorsal 
fin ; d'  The  second  dorsal  fin ; c The  caudal  fin  or  tail ; a The  anal  fin , l Lateral  line. 


Besides  the  paired  fins,  representing  the  limbs,  theie  is  a 
variable  number  of  unpaired  or  azygous  integumentary  expan- 
sions, which  are  known  as  the  “ median  fins.  When  fully 
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developed  (fig.  339),  they  consist  of  one,  two,  or  tlnee  fins  on 
the  back— the  “dorsal”  fins;  one  or  two  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face—the  “anal”  fins;  and  one  clothing  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  body — the  “caudal”  fin.  The  tail-fin  is  equi- 
lobed  and  superficially  quite  symmetrical,  and  is  therefore 
what  is  called  “ homocercal.”  As  a general  rule,  however, 

the  tail  is  in  reality  more  or  less 
, “ heterocercal,”  the  termination  of 

j / /Til  the  notochord  being  prolonged  up- 

/ ' J mWL  ' ba  1 wards  into  its  upper  lobe,  and  the 

haemal  spines  becoming  fused  to 
form  one  or  more  “hypural”  bones, 
to  which  the  fin-rays  are  symmet- 
rically attached.  The  turned-up 
extremity  of  the  notochord  may  in 
such  cases  remain  unossified,  or  its 
sheath  may  become  bony,  and  form 
a “urostyle,”  which  becomes  am- 
algamated with  the  upper  edge  of 
the  “hypural”  bones.  In  certain 
cases,  the  tail  may  be  “diphycer- 
cal,”  the  termination  of  the  spinal 
column  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  caudal  fin-rays. 

The  heart  consists  of  twro  cham- 
bers, an  auricle  and  a ventricle, 
and  the  branchial  artery  is  fur- 
nished with  a bulbus  arteriosus. 
The  arterial  bulb,  however,  is  not 
furnished  with  a special  coat  of 
striated  muscular  fibres,  is  not 
rhythmically  contractile,  and  is 
separated  from  the  ventricle  by 
no  more  than  a single  rowr  of  valves. 

The  respiratory  organs  (fig.  340) 
consist  of  free,  pectinated,  or  tufted 
branchiae,  situated  in  two  branchial 
chambers,  each  of  which  communi- 
cates internally  with  the  pharynx 
by  a series  of  clefts,  and  opens  ex- 
ternally on  the  side  of  the  neck 
by  a single  aperture  (or  “gill-slit”), 
which  is  protected  in  front  by  a bony  gill-cover  (fig.  340, 
ge),  and  is  also  closed  by  a “ branchiostegal  membrane,” 
supported  upon  “branchiostegal  rays.”  The  branchiae  are 


Fig.  340. — Diagram  to  show  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  gills  in  a Teleo- 
stean,  as  seen  in  a horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  branchial  chamber  on 
one  side,  gc  Gill-cover;  gs  Gill- 
slit  ; be  Common  branchial  cham- 
ber ; ba  x to  ba  4 The  first  four 
gill-bearing  branchial  arches,  the 
first  three  having  a double  series 
of  branchial  lamina,  the  fourth 
having  only  a single  series;  ba  5 
The  rudimentary  fifth  branchial 
arch  (“inferior  pharyngeal  ” bone), 
which  carries  no  gills ; og  Pseudo- 
branchia  or  “opercular  gill,”  de- 
veloped on  the  inner  face  of  the 
gill-cover.  The  arrows  show  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the 
branchial  fissures  and  out  by  the 
gill-slit. 
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attached  to  a series  of  bony  branchial  arches  (generally 
five  on  each  side,  but  only  the  anterior  four  bearing  gills). 
All  the  four  anterior  arches  may  carry  each  a double  row 
of  branchial  laminae,  but  very  commonly  the  fourth  arch 
carries  only  a single  row  (fig.  340,  ba  4),  or  may  be  desti- 
tute of  a gill.  The  fifth  branchial  arch  ( ba  5)  is  without  gills, 
and  is  reduced  to  its  ceratobranchial  piece,  which  carries 
teeth,  and  is  termed  the  “inferior  pharyngeal  bone.’’  A 
“ pseudobranchia  ” ( og ) is  generally  developed  on  the  inner 
face  of  the  gill-cover,  but  it  has  no  respiratory  function. 

The  nasal  sacs  never  communicate  posteriorly  with  the 
cavity  of  the  pharynx. 

The  exoskeleton  usually  has  the  form  of  overlapping  horny 
scales  of  the  cycloid  or  ctenoid  character ; but  it  is  sometimes 
absent,  sometimes  composed  of  scattered  plates  of  true  bone, 
sometimes  ganoid,  and  sometimes  formed  of  shagreen-like 
bony  spines. 

The  stomach  is  capacious  ; pyloric  coeca  are  mostly  present ; 
the  intestine  has  no  spiral  valve ; and  the  rectum  usually  opens 
separate  from  and  in  front  of  the  genital  and  urinary  apertures. 
The  air-bladder  may  or  may  not  be  present,  and  may  or  may 
not  communicate  with  the  gullet.  The  kidneys  are  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  ureters  unite  to  open  by  a single  median 
aperture  placed  in  the  middle  line  behind  the  anus.  The 
ducts  of  the  reproductive  glands  are  directly  continuous  with 
the  glands  themselves,  and  open  by  a common  aperture  just 
in  front  of  the  single  urinary  opening.  In  the  females  of  the 
Salmonidce  alone  the  ova  are  shed  into  the  abdomen,  and 
escape  by  an  abdominal  pore;  while  in  the  Murtziiidce  the 
reproductive  glands  of  both  sexes  are  without  efferent  ducts. 

The  Teleostean  Fishes  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class  Pisces  at  the  present  day,  but  they  are 
not  known  to  have  come  into  existence  at  all  during  the  Palae- 
ozoic or  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Mesozoic  period.  I he 
earliest  undoubted  remains  of  Teleostean  fishes  have  been 
detected  in  rocks  of  Cretaceous  age ; but  as  many  generic 
forms  appear  here,  and  as  a number  of  these  are  closely  allied 
to  existing  types,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Teleosteans  was  at  some  period  long  anterioi 

to  the  deposition  of  the  Chalk. 

The  order  of  the  Teleostei  is  divided  into  the  following  sub- 
orders: — 

Sub-order  A.  Malacopteri,  Owen  ( = Physostonn,  Muller). 
— This  sub-order  is  defined  by  usually  possessing  a complete 
set  of  fins,  supported  by  rays,  all  of  which  are  soft  or  many- 
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jointed,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  the  first  rays  in  the 
dorsal  and  pectoral  fins.  A swim-bladder  is  generally  present, 
and  when  present,  always  communicates  with  the  oesophagus 
by  means  of  a pneumatic  duct.  The  skin  is  rarely  naked,  and 
is  mostly  furnished  with  cycloid  scales ; but  in  some  cases 
ganoid  plates  are  present. 

In  a number  of  Malacopterous  Fishes — hence  called  Apoda — the  ventral 
fins  are  wanting.  Examples  of  such  forms  are  the  Eels  (Murcenidce) , in 
which  the  body  is  elongated  and  cylindrical,  with  a naked  skin,  or  having 
minute  scales  deeply  sunk  in  the  skin.  The  common  Eels  ( Anguilla ) de- 
posit their  spawn  in  the  sea,  whither  the  adults  migrate  at  certain  seasons  ; 
and  the  young  again  make  their  way  from  the  sea  into  rivers.  The  Conger- 
eels  are  exclusively  marine  in  their  habits.  Allied  to  the  true  Eels  is  the 
great  Electric  Eel  ( Gymnotus  electricus)  of  South  America,  which  has  the 
power  of  generating  electricity  by  means  of  special  organs. 

In  a second  section  of  the  Malacopteri — hence  called  Abdominalia — 
ventral  fins  are  present,  their  position  being  “abdominal” — i. e. , placed 
far  back  towards  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  In  this  section  are — (1)  the 
Clupeidcc  or  Herrings,  comprising  the  true  Herrings  ( Clupeus  harenga ), 
the  Sprat,  Anchovy,  &c.  (2)  The  Esocidee,  or  Pike  family,  typified  by 

the  common  Pike  ( Esox  lucius).  (3)  The  Cyprinidce,  comprising  the  com- 
mon Carp  ( Cyprinus  carpi o),  the  Roach  and  Chub  {Lends cits  rutilus  and 
L.  cephalitis),  the  Minnow  ( Phoxinus  hems),  and  many  other  familiar  fishes. 
(4)  The  Salmonidce,  comprising  the  Salmon  {Sal mo  salar ),  the  common 
Trout  {S.  fario),  the  Sea-trout  (S.  trntta),  the  Smelt  ( Osmerus  eperlanns), 
&c.  (5)  The  Siluridce,  or  “Sheat-fishes,”  in  which  the  skin  is  scaleless, 

or  furnished  with  bony  scutes.  In  various  forms  of  this  family  the  first 
spine  of  the  pectoral  fins,  as  also  often  that  of  the  dorsal  fin,  is  in  the  form 
of  a powerful  pointed  spine.  A well-known  example  of  this  family  is  the 
great  Silurus  glanis  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  common  “ Cat-fishes  ” of  North  America  also  belong  to  this  family. 

Sub-order  B.  Anacanthini. — This  sub-order  is  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  the  fins  are  entirely  supported  by 
“soft”  rays,  and  never  possess  “spiny”  rays;  whilst  the  ven- 


Fig*  341.—  The  Cod  (Gadus  morrhua). 


tral  fins  are  either  wanting,  or,  if  present,  are  placed  under  the 
throat,  beneath  or  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  and  supported 
by  the  pectoral  arch.  The  swim-bladder  may  be  wanting,  but 
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when  present  it  does  not  communicate  with  the  oesophagus  by 
a duct. 

Leaving  out  of  sight  the  small  group  represented  by  forms  such  as  the 
Sand-eels  ( Ammodytes ),  in  which  ventral  fins  are  wanting  or  rudimentary, 
the  Anacanthini  possess  ventral  fins  which  are  “jugular”  in  position. 
These  more  typical  Anacanthinous  fishes  ( Sub-brachiata ) comprise  the  two 
principal  families  of  the  Gadidie  and  Pleuronectidce.  The  members  of  the 
Cod  family  ( Gadida ’)  are  very  numerous,  and  they  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  sea.  Among  the  best-known  types  are  the  Cod  (Gadtts 
morrhua , fig.  341),  the  Haddock  (G.  ceglejinus),  the  Whiting  ( G.  mer- 
langus ),  and  the  Coal-fish  ( G.  viseus). 

In  the  group  of  the  Pleuronectidce  or  “Flat-fishes”  are  comprised  the 
Plaice  ( Pleuronectes  platessa),  the  Flounder  (/’.  Jlesus),  the  Soles  (So  lea), 
the  Turbot,  Brill,  &c.  ( Rhombus ),  the  Halibut  ( IJippoglossus  vulgaris),  and 
many  other  allied  forms,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  a very  curious 
modification  in  the  form  of  the  body.  The  body,  namely,  in  all  the  Flat- 
fishes (fig.  342)  is  very  much  compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  is  bordered 


Fig.  342.  — Pleuronectidae  ( Rhombus  punctatus).  Natural  size  (after  Gosse). 

by  long  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  When  young,  the  body  is  symmetrical,  the 
eyes  are  bilaterally  situated,  and  the  animal  swims  in  a vertical  position. 
Soon,  the  habit  of  lying  on  one  side  (sometimes  the  right,  but  more  com- 
monly the  left,  side)  is  commenced,  and  then  the  eye  upon  the  lower  side 
is  gradually  translated  to  the  upper  side  of  the  head  ; this  translation  being 
effected  by  an  actual  movement  of  the  lower  eye,  by  which  it  passes  through 
the  at  that  time  soft  tissues  of  the  head,  or  by  a partial  twisting  of  the 
cranial  bones.  When  adult,  both  eyes  are  situated  upon  one  side  of  the 
head  (fig.  342),  and  the  fish  now  keeps  this  side  uppermost,  and  is  dark- 
coloured  on  this  aspect ; whilst  the  opposite  side,  on  which  it  rests,  is 
white.  From  this  habit  of  the  Flat-fishes  of  resting  upon  one  flat  surface, 
the  sides  are  often  looked  upon  as  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the 
body.  This,  however,  is  erroneous,  as  they  are  shown  by  the  position  of 
the  paired  fins  to  be  truly  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  body.  The  mouth  has 
its  two  sides  unequal,  the  pectorals  are  rarely  of  the  same  size,  the  ventrals 
look  like  a continuation  of  the  anal  fin,  and  the  branchiostegal  rays  are  six 
in  number. 

Sub-order  C.  Acanthopteri. — This  sub-order  is  charac- 
terised by  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  first  rays  in  the 
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fins  are  in  the  form  of  true,  unjointed,  inflexible,  “ spiny  ” rays. 
The  exoskeleton  consists,  as  a rule,  of  ctenoid  scales.  The 
ventral  fins  are  generally  beneath  or  in  advance  of  the  pecto- 
rals, and  the  duct  of  the  swim-bladder  is  invariably  obliterated. 

The  sub-order  of  the  Acanthopterous  fishes  includes  the  two  tribes  of 
the  Pharyngognath i and  the  Acanthopteri  veri.  In  the  former  of  these  the 
inferior  pharyngeal  bones  become  anchylosed  so  as  to  form  a single  bone, 
which  is  usually  armed  with  teeth.  The  scales  may  be  of  the  ctenoid 
or  cycloid  type.  The  principal  family  included  under  the  tribe  of  the 
Pharyngognathi  is  that  of  the  ‘ ' Wrasses  ” (Labridcd),  in  which  the  scales 
are  of  the  cycloid  character.  Many  forms  belonging  to  this  group  are 
known,  living  in  shallow  water  in  temperate  and  tropical  seas. 

In  the  tribe  of  the  Acanthopteri  vein,  the  inferior  pharyngeal  bones 
remain  distinct,  and  are  not  anchylosed  with  one  another.  In  this  very 
extensive  group  are  comprised  a number  of  families,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important : — (i)  The  Perch  family  ( Percidcc ),  comprising 
the  common  Perch  ( Perea  jluviatilis),  the  “ Bass  ” ( Labrax ),  the  Stickle- 
backs (Gasterosteus),  &c.  The  members  of  the  Perch  family  are  sometimes 
marine,  sometimes  fresh-water  in  habit ; their  scales  are  of  the  ctenoid 
type  ; and  they  commonly  have  the  edge  of  the  operculum  and  prceoper- 
culum  variously  armed  with  spines.  (2)  The  Mullet  family  ( Mugiltdce ). 
(3)  The  Sea-breams  ( Sparidce ).  (4)  The  Mackerel  family  ( Scombendce ), 
comprising  the  common  Mackerels  [Scomber),  the  Tunny  ( Thynnus  thyn- 
mis)  and  “Bonito”  (71  pelamys),  and  the  Sucking-fishes  ( Echeneis ).  (5) 

The  Sword-fishes  ( Xiphiidce ),  in  which  the  upper  jaw  is  produced  into  a 
long  sword-like  weapon.  The  common  Mediterranean  Sword-fish  [Xiphias 
gladius)  grows  to  a length  of  twelve  feet  or  more.  (6)  The  Goby  family 
( Gobiidcc),  including  the  true  “Gobies”  [Gobius),  and  the  Dragonets  (Cal- 
lionytnus ).  (7)  The  Cottidcc , comprising  the  little  “Bullhead”  (Coitus 

gobio ) of  streams,  and  the  “ Father- lasher  ” ( C . scorpio)  of  our  coasts,  to- 
gether with  the  Gurnards  ( Trigla ) and  other  allied  types.  (8)  The  Blen- 
niidee,  comprising  the  Blennies  ( Blennius ),  the  Viviparous  Blennies 
(Zoarces),  and  the  Wolf-fishes  ( Anarrhicas ).  (9)  The  Pediculati,  or 

“ Angler  ” family,  of  which  the  common  “Fishing-frog”  ( Lophius  pisca- 
torius ) is  a good  example. 

Sub-order  D.  Peectognathi. — This  sub -order  is  charac- 
terised by  the  fact  that  the  maxillary  and  prsemaxillary  bones 
are  immovably  connected  on  each  side  of  the  jaw.  The  endo- 
skeleton  is  only  partially  ossified,  and  the  vertebral  column 
often  remains  permanently  cartilaginous.  The  exoskeleton  is 
in  the  form  of  ganoid  plates,  scales,  or  spines.  The  ventral 
fins  are  generally  wanting,  and  the  air-bladder  is  destitute  of  a 
duct. 

The  most  remarkable  fishes  of  this  section  are  the  Trunk-fishes  ( Ostraci - 
out idte),  in  which  the  body  is  entirely  enclosed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tail,  in  an  immovable  case,  composed  of  large  ganoid  plates,  firmly  united 
to  one  another  at  their  edges. 

Besides  the  Trunk-fishes,  this  section  also  includes  the  File-fishes  ( Baits - 
tidcc)  and  the  Globe-fishes  (Gymnodontidce) . 
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Sub-order  E.  Lophobranchii. — This  is  a small  and  unim- 
portant group,  mainly  characterised  by  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  gills,  which  are  arranged  in  little  tufts  upon  the  branch- 
ial arches,  instead  of  the  comb-like  plates  of  the  typical  Bony 
Fishes.  The  endoskeleton  is  only  partially  converted  into 
bone,  and  the  exoskeleton,  by  way  of  compensation,  consists 
of  ganoid  plates.  The  swim-bladder  is  destitute  of  an  air-duct. 

The  singular  Sea-horses  ( Hippocampidce ),  now  kept  in  most  of  our  large 
aquaria,  belong  to  this  sub-order,  but  the  only  point  about  them  which  re- 
quires notice  is  the  curious  fact  that  the  males  in  this  family  are  provided 
with  a sort  of  marsupial  pouch,  into  which  the  eggs  are  placed  by  the 
female,  and  to  which  the  young,  when  hatched,  can  retire  if  threatened 
by  any  danger.  This  singular  cavity  is  only  found  in  the  males,  and  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  In  the  allied  genus  Solenostorna  the 
female  fish  has  a brood-pouch  formed  out  of  the  ventral  fins,  in  which  the 
eggs  are  carried.  More  familiar  than  the  Sea-horses  are  the  Pipe-fishes 
f Syngnathida ),  of  which  one  species  occurs  commonly  on  our  shores. 


CHAPTER  L. 

GANOIDEI. 

Order  IV.  Ganoidei. — The  fourth  order  of  fishes  is  the  large 
and  important  one  of  the  Ganoid  fishes,  represented,  it  is  true, 
by  few  living  forms,  but  having  an  enormous  development  in 
past  geological  epochs.  For  this  reason  the  study  of  the 
Ganoid  fishes  is  one  which  claims  considerable  attention. 

By  Dr  Gunther  the  Ganoids  are  included  with  the  Elasmo- 
branchs  in  a primary  division  of  Fishes  to  which  the  name  of 
Palceichthyes  is  given,  and  which  is  defined  by  the  possession 
of  a rhythmically  contractile  bulbus  arteriosus,  the  presence  of 
a spiral  valve  in  the  intestine,  and  the  fact  that  the  optic 
nerves  either  do  not  decussate,  or  do  so  only  very  partially. 
The  same  high  authority  regards  the  Dipnoous  Fishes  as  con- 
stituting a sub-order  of  the  Ganoids. 

The  order  Ganoidei  may  be  defined  by  the  following  char- 
acters : The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous  or  ossified , and  there  are 
distinct  cranial  bones , or  the  cartilaginous  cranium  is  invested  by 
membrane-bones.  The  exoskeleton  is  in  the  form  of  ganoid  scales 
or  shields , or  the  skin  is  naked.  Both  fairs  of  limbs  are  present, 
and  the  ventral  fins  are  abdominal  in  position.  The  caudal  fin 
is  generally  heterocercal , but  may  be  diphy cereal.  A swim-bladder 
is  always  present , and  has  a pneumatic  duct.  The  intestine  is 
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furnished  with  a spiral  valve.  The  gills  are  free , and  there  is  a 
single  gill-slit  on  each  side , protected  by  a gill-cover.  The  bulbus 
arteriosus  is  furnished  with  a special  muscular  coat , is  rhythmi- 
cally contractile , and  is  provided  with  several  transverse  rows  of 
valves. 

The  condition  of  the  endoskeleton  varies  greatly  in  different 
Ganoids.  In  some  forms,  such  as  the  Sturgeons  and  many 
extinct  types,  the  notochord  is  persistent,  and  exhibits  no 
vertebral  segmentation  beyond  the  presence  of  neural  and 
haemal  arches.  In  such  forms,  the  cartilaginous  cranium  is 
more  or  less  largely  protected  by  membrane -bones.  In  all 
the  living  Ganoids  except  the  Sturgeons,  the  notochord  is 
more  or  less  completely  ossified,  Polypterus  and  Amia  having 
amphicoelous  vertebrae,  while  in  the  Bony  Pike  ( Lepidosteus ) 
the  vertebral  centra  are  opisthocoelous,  or  concave  behind 
and  convex  in  front.  This  is  the  highest  point  of  development 
reached  in  the  vertebral  column  of  any  Fish.  The  tail  of  the 
Ganoids  is  generally  heteroceral,  the  vertebral  column  being 
prolonged  into  the  upper  lobe,  as  in  Lepidosteus  (fig.  343,  A), 


B 


Fig-  343-— A,  Lepidosteus  osscus,  the  “Gar-Pike”  of  the  American  Lakes  B Aspi- 
dorhynchus,  restored  (after  Agassiz);  a Jurassic  Ganoid  allied  to  Lepidosteus  but 
having  a diphycercal  tail. 


or,  more  markedly,  in  the  Sturgeons.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
Polypterus  (fig.  344,  A),  the  tail-fin  is  diphycercal,  as  it  is  also 
in  many  extinct  types  (fig.  343,  B). 

Both  pairs  of  limbs  are  present  in  all  recent  Ganoids,  and 
the  ventral  fins  are  placed  far  back,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  anus.  In  the  living  Polypterus  (fig.  344)  A),  and  in  various 
extinct  Ganoids,  the  fin-rays  of  the  paired  fins  are  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a fringe  round  a central  scaly  lobe.  Such  forms 
have  been  termed  by  Professor  Huxley  Crossopterygidce , or 
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“ Fringe-finned  ” Ganoids.  In  many  Ganoids  the  first  rays  of 
certain  of  the  fins,  and  particularly  of  the  caudal  fin,  are  fur- 
nished with  one  or  two  rows  of  little  spine-like  bones  (“  ful- 
cra ”)  placed  along  their  upper  edges. 

The  exoskeleton  may  be  wanting  (as  in  Polyodon),  but  the 
body  is  generally  protected  by  scales  of  the  “ganoid”  char- 
acter, that  is  to  say,  scales  formed  of  bone  inferiorly  and  cov- 
ered by  enamel  superficially.  These  scales  are  often  oblong 
or  lozenge-shaped,  and  do  not  overlap,  but  are  arranged  in 
oblique  rows,  each  scale  articulating  with  the  ones  above  and 
below.  The  recent  Polypterus  and  Lepidosteus  (figs.  343,  344) 


Fig.  344. — Ganoid  Fishes.  A,  Polypterus ; B,  Osteolepis  (extinct),  a One  of  the  pec- 
toral fins,  showing  the  fin-rays  arranged  round  a central  lobe  ; b One  of  the  ventral 
fins  ; c Anal  fin  ; d Dorsal  fin  ; d'  Second  dorsal  fin. 


exhibit  this  type  of  scales,  and  it  is  seen  in  many  fossil  forms. 
In  Amia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scales  are  round  and  over- 
lap one  another.  Lastly,  in  forms  like  the  Sturgeons,  scales 
are  wanting,  and  the  body  is  furnished  with  detached  bony 
plates  or  scuta. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  respiratory  organs , the 
Ganoids  agree  essentially  with  the  Bony  Fishes.  They  all 
possess  free  pectinated  gills,  attached  to  branchial  arches,  and 
enclosed  in  a branchial  chamber,  which  is  protected  by  an 
operculum,  and  is  closed  by  a branchiostegal  membrane, 
usually  supported  by  branchiostegal  rays. 

There  are  four  complete  or  biserial  gills  in  the  Sturgeons  and  Bony  Pike, 
but  only  three  complete  gills  and  one  uniserial  gill  in  Polypterus.  In  the 
two  former  of  these  there  is  also  an  additional  half-gill  (“opercular”  or 
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“ hyoidean  ” gill)  developed  on  the  inner  face  of  the  operculum.  The 
Sturgeon  ( Acipenser ) and  Polypterus  have  “spiracles,”  or  apertures  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  head  and  communicating  with  the  pharynx.  These 
spiracles  represent  an  anterior  gill-slit,  and  in  the  Sturgeons  we  find  within 
the  spiracle  the  remains  of  a gill  in  the  form  of  a “ pseudobranchia,”  or 
false  gill,  which  only  receives  arterialised  blood,  and  has  no  function  in 
the  adult.  In  Polypterus  both  the  hyoidean  gill  and  spiracular  pseudo- 
branchia are  wanting. 

The  swim-bladder  is  always  present,  and  always  communi- 
cates with  the  oesophagus  or  stomach  by  a “ pneumatic  duct/’ 
as  in  the  Physostomous  Teleosteans.  The  swim-bladder  of 
Aviia  is  cellular  and  lung-like;  and  that  of  Polypterus  is  not 
only  double,  but  has  its  duct  opening  into  the  ventral  side  of 

the  gullet,  instead  of  dorsally,  as  in 
Fishes  generally. 

In  the  structure  of  the  heart  the 
Ganoids  resemble  the  Elasmobranchs, 
and  differ  from  the  Bony  Fishes.  The 
special  peculiarity  of  the  so  - called 
“ Ganoid  type  ” of  heart  is  that  the  first 
portion  of  the  arterial  bulb,  or  base  of 
the  branchial  artery,  is  furnished  with 
a special  stratum  of  striated  muscular 
fibres,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  con- 
tract rhythmically,  and  thus  to  act  as  a 
continuation  of  the  heart.  Not  only 
is  this  the  case,  but  it  is  furnished  in 
its  interior  with  several  transversely- 
arranged  rows  of  valves  (fig.  345,  e-g), 
in  place  of  the  single  pair  of  valves 
which  separates  the  ventricle  from  the 
arterial  bulb  in  the  Teleosteans.  This 
muscular,  contractile  bulb,  with  its 
numerous  internal  valves,  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a conus  arteriosus , to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  simple,  thin-walled 
“bulbus  arteriosus”  of  the  Bony  Fishes. 

As  regards  their  alimentary  canal , the 
only  special  point  to  notice  is  the  pres- 
ence in  the  intestine  of  the  so-called 
“ spiral  valve  ” — i.e.,  of  a spiral  redupli- 
cation of  the  mucous  membrane  which  winds  round  the  in- 
terior of  the  tube.  In  the  Bony  Pike,  however,  the  spiral 
valve  is  rudimentary.  It  may  further  be  noted  that  the  in- 
testine does  not  terminate  in  a “ cloaca.” 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  Ganoids  are  peculiar  in  the 


Fig.  345. — Base  of  the  bran- 
chial artery  of  the  Bony 
Pike  ( Lcpidosteus ) laid 
open,  ca  Basal  portion  of 
the  arterial  bulb  ( conus 
arteriosus ),  with  its  thick- 
ened muscular  wall,  its 
transverse  rows  of  valves 
(e-g);  v Valve  between  the 
ventricle  and  the  conus  ar- 
teriosus ; h and  k The  first 
two  branchial  arteries. 
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fact  that,  except  in  Lepidosteus,  the  generative  ducts  are  not 
directly  continuous  with  the  generative  glands,  but  terminate 
in  funnel-shaped  internal  openings  into  which  the  ova  and 
spermatozoa  escape  by  dehiscence.  The  generative  ducts 
open,  along  with  the  urinary  ducts,  by  a common  aperture 
placed  in  the  middle  line  behind  the  anus,  a pair  of  “ abdom- 
inal pores  ” intervening  between  the  two. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space , there  are  at  the  present 
day  only  seven  known  existing  genera  of  Ganoids — viz.,  Lepi- 
dosteus., Polypterus , Calamoichthys , An/ia,  Acipenser , Scaphi- 
rhynchus , and  Polyodon  ( Spatularia ) — all  of  which  are  found 
only  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  wholly  or  partially 
confined  to  fresh  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the 
Ganoids  exhibit  a marvellous  development  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  earth’s  history,  beginning  to  decline  in  numbers 
when  the  Secondary  period  is  reached,  and  becoming  gradu- 
ally fewer  and  fewer  in  the  Tertiaries.  A large  number  of 
families  of  Ganoids  are  wholly  extinct,  and  have  no  repre- 
sentatives at  all  at  the  present  day.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  groups  of  extinct  Ganoids  is  that  of  the  Ostra- 
costei  or  “ Placoderms  ” — a group  which  is  further  of  interest 
as  comprising  the  earliest  known  remains  of  Fishes  which  have 
been  as  yet  brought  to  light.  In  this  ancient  family,  the  head 
and  anterior  part  of  the  body  were  incased  in  large  bony  plates, 
partially  enamelled,  and  superficially  sculptured  ; and  the  noto- 
chord was  persistent.  All  the  Placoderms  are  either  Silurian 
or  Devonian,  and  well-known  genera  are  Pteraspis,  Cephalaspis , 
Coccosteus,  and  Pterichthys.  The  remaining  families  of  fossil 
Ganoids  for  the  most  part  approach  more  nearly  to  living 
forms,  and  are  generally  of  the  “ Lepidoganoid  ” type,  having 
the  body  clad  with  ganoid  scales  like  those  of  the  recent 
Lepidosteus  and  Polypterus.  The  Palaeozoic  Ganoids  have  all 
“ heterocercal  ” tails  ; and  forms  with  “ diphycercal  ” tails  do 
not  appear  till  the  Secondary  period  is  reached.  Fossil  Stur- 
geons (Acipenser)  occur  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary;  and  the  allied 
group  of  the  Paddle-fishes  is  represented  by  the  genus  Chon- 
drosteus  in  rocks  as  early  as  the  Lias. 

Among  the  living  Ganoids,  the  Sturgeons  ( A c ipenseridcc ) are  characterised 
by  the  possession  of  rows  of  large  bony  shields  on  the  body  (fig.  326)1  the 
tail  being  very  heterocercal,  the  mouth  toothless,  the  notochord  persistent, 
and  the  head  covered  with  dermal  bones.  The  Sturgeons  are  large  fishes 
which  inhabit  the  rivers  or  seas  of  the  north  temperate  zone..  As  they 
deposit  their  spawn  in  rivers,  they  may  be  considered  as  essentially  fresh- 
water fishes.  They  are  of  commercial  importance,  as  tsitigiass  is  obtained 
from  their  air-bladder,  while  the  roe  is  largely  used  as  a delicacy  under  the 
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name  of  caviare.  Allied  to  the  true  Sturgeons  is  the  genus  Scaph irh ynchus, 
including  fresh-water  fishes,  of  which  the  Shovel-nosed  Sturgeon  of  the 
Mississippi  basin  is  the  best  known.  Other  species  occur  in  Central  Asia. 
Also  nearly  allied  to  the  Sturgeons  are  the  Paddle-fishes  ( Polyodon  or 
Spatularid),  in  which  the  skin  is  naked  or  furnished  with  minute  bony 
plates,  and  the  snout  is  prolonged  into  a long  paddle-shaped  flexible  pro- 
cess. The  Paddle-fishes  are  of  very  large  size,  one  species  inhabiting  the 
Mississippi,  while  another  is  found  in  the  great  rivers  of  China. 

The  genus  Polyptencs,  with  a single  living  species  (the  P.  bichir  of  the 
rivers  of  tropical  Africa),  is  the  type  of  another  group  of  Ganoids.  The 
scales  in  Polypterus  are  rhomboidal,  and  arranged  in  transverse  rows  (fig. 
344,  A),  the  dorsal  fin  is  broken  up  into  a number  of  finlets,  each  with  a 
spine  in  front,  and  the  tail  is  diphycercal.  The  pectoral  fins  have  a scaly 
axis,  and  are  thus  of  the  Crossopterygious  type.  The  genus  Calamoichlhys, 
of  Old  Calabar,  is  closely  related  to  Polypterus , but  ventral  fins  are 
wanting. 

Another  family  of  recent  Ganoids  is  represented  by  the  so-called  “ Mud- 
fish ” {A  mi  a calva)  of  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America,  in  which  the 
scales  are  rounded  and  overlap  one  another.  The  swim-bladder  of  Amia 
is  cellular,  and  can  apparently  be  used  as  an  organ  of  aerial  respiration. 

Lastly,  another  family  of  existing  Ganoids  is  represented  by  the  so-called 
“Bony  Pikes  ” or  “ Gar-pikes  ” (Lepidosleida)  of  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
America  and  Cuba.  The  best -known  species  of  the  genus  Lepidosteus , 
which  alone  forms  this  family,  is  the  Lepidosteus  osseus  of  the  United  States. 
The  scales  in  this  genus  (fig.  343)  are  rhomboidal  and  enamelled,  and  are 
arranged  in  oblique  transverse  rows.  The  skeleton  is  completely  ossified, 
and  the  vertebrae  have  opisthocoelous  centra,  while  the  tail  is  heterocercal. 
The  air-bladder  is  cellular,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Amia,  seems  to  be  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  a lung. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

ELASMOBRANCHII  AND  DIPNOI. 

Order  V.  Elasmobranchii  ( = Selachii , Muller;  Placoidei , 
Agassiz  ; Holocephali  and  Plagiostomi,  Owen). — This  order  in- 
cludes the  Sharks,  Rays,  and  Chimaerae,  and  corresponds  with 
the  greater  and  most  typical  portion  of  the  Chondropterygidce  or 
Cartilaginous  fishes  of  Cuvier.  The  order  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters  : The  skull  and  lower  jaw  are  well 
developed,  but  there  are  no  cranial  bones , and  the  skull  consists 
of  a single  cartilaginous  box,  without  any  indication  of  sutures. 
The  vertebral  column  is  sometimes  composed  of  distinct  vertebra , 
sometimes  cartilaginous  or  sub-notochordal.  The  exoskeleton  is  in 
the  form  of  placoid  granules,  tubercles,  or  spines.  There  are  two 
pairs  of  fins,  representing  the  limbs,  and  supported  by  cartilaginous 
fin-rays  ; and  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  far  back  near  the  anus. 
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The  pectoral  arch  has  no  clavicle.  The  heart  consists  of  a single 
auricle  and  ventricle , and  the  bulbus  arteriosus  is  rhythmically 
contractile , is  provided  with  a special  coat  of  striated  muscular 
fbres,  and  is  furnished  with  several  transverse  rows  of  valves. 
The  gills  are  pouch-like.  The  intestine  has  a spiral  valve. 

The  exoskeleton  of  the  Elasmobranchs  is  of  what  Agassiz 
termed  the  “ placoid  ” type,  consisting  not  of  proper  scales, 
but  of  calcified  dermal  papillae,  which  do  not  form  a continu- 
ous covering.  In  some  cases  the  skin  is  naked,  but  the  exo- 
skeletal  structures  usually  have  the  form  of  detached  grains, 
tubercles,  or  spines  of  bony  or  dentinal  matter,  commonly 
having  the  microscopic  characters  of  teeth.  In  the  so-called 
“ shagreen  ” of  the  Dog-fishes  and  Sharks,  the  exoskeleton  is 
composed  of  very  small  and  close-set  tooth-like  processes  (fig. 
317,  d.)  In  other  cases  again,  as  in  the  Thornback  Rays  and 
Spinous  Shark,  the  dermal  ossifications  have  the  form  of  a 
bony  disc,  from  the  upper  surface  of  which  springs  a sharp 
recurved  spine  of  dentine  (fig.  317,  c). 

The  endoskeleton  of  the  Elasmobranchs  is  essentially  cartila- 
ginous, and  for  this  reason  the  name  of  Chondropterygii  is  often 
given  to  the  order.  The  condition  of  the  axial  skeleton  is 
very  varied,  the  notochord  being  in  some  cases  persistent  and 
unconstricted,  whereas  in  other  forms  complete  vertebral  seg- 
mentation occurs.  In  this  latter  case,  as  in  Sharks  and  Rays, 
the  vertebral  centra  are  more  or  less  hardened  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  lime-salts  in  the  primitive  cartilage.  The  extremity  of 
the  vertebral  column  is  usually  bent  upwards,  so  that  the  tail 
is  markedly  heterocercal  (fig.  347,  A);  but  in  a few  cases  the 
tail  is  diphycercal.  The  skull  is  always  a cartilaginous  cap- 
sule, without  divisions ; and  the  cartilaginous  mandible  is  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  skull  by  a movable  suspensorium. 
There  are  from  five  to  seven  cartilaginous  branchial  arches, 
but  these  are  attached  superiorly  to  the  front  part  of  the 
vertebral  column. 

The  pectoral  arch  is  not  connected  with  the  skull,  and  the 
pectoral  fins  are  well  developed.  The  ventral  fins  are  placed 
far  back,  and  the  pelvic  arch  carries  in  the  males  a pair  ot 
special  external  copulatory  organs  known  as  the  “ claspers.” 

The  respiratory  organs  of  the  Elasmobranchs  differ  from 
those  of  the  Teleosteans  and  Ganoids  in  the  fact  that  the  bran- 
chiae are  contained  in  a series  of  pouches  (almost  always  five 
in  number)  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  each  pouch  having  a 
separate  internal  opening  into  the  pharynx,  and  a separate 
external  opening  or  gill-slit  (fig.  347>  A)-.  ^ be  branchiae  are 

thus  not  contained  in  a common  branchial  chamber  on  each 
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side,  nor  is  there  a gill-cover  closing  a single  gill-slit.  The 
mode  in  which  the  gill-pouches  are  formed  is  as  follows  . Each 
branchial  arch  gives  rise  to  a strong  membranous  partition  or 
septum  (fig.  34-fij  -f)  which  extends  outwards  to  the  skin,  and 

which  thus  forms  the  boundary 
of  a gill-pouch.  Each  branch- 
ial arch  really  gives  origin  to 
a double  series  of  branchial 
laminae  (as  in  Teleosteans),  but 
these  laminae  are  now  fixed 
along  their  inner  sides,  along 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  their  length,  to  the  opposite 
faces  of  these  septa  (fig.  346, 
br ).  It  follows  from  this  that 
in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  gill- 
pouches  there  are  two  sets  of 
branchiae,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  pouch,  but  thesearethe  half- 
gills derived  from  successive 
arches.  In  the  1st  gill-pouch 
there  are  also  branchial  lamellae 
on  both  sides,  but  the  anterior 
of  these  are  derived  from  a half- 
gill belonging  to  the  hyoid 
arch.  On  the  other  hand,  in 

Fig.  346. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  5^h  glll-pOUCh  theie  IS  Ollly 
the  gill-pouches  and  arrangement  of  the  half-gill  derived  frOlU  the 

fourth  branchial  arch,  and  there 
are  no  branchial  laminae  on  the 
hinder  wall  of  this  pouch.  In 
the  singular  Chimcerce  ( Holo - 
cephali),  the  arrangement  above 
described  is  so  far  departed  from,  that  the  branchial  pouches  on 
each  side  open  by  a common  external  aperture,  which  is  closed 
anteriorly  by  an  integumentary  fold  representing  a gill-cover. 

The  so-called  “ spiracles ” of  the  Elasmobranchs  are  the 
external  apertures  of  the  first  visceral  clefts,  and  they  are 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  behind  the  eyes,  in  all  those 
forms  in  which  they  are  persistent.  They  lead  into  tubes 
which  open  into  the  pharynx,  and  they  contain  in  the  embry- 
onic state  a functional  gill,  which  persists  in  the  adult  as  a 
functionless  “ pseudobranchia.” 

The  heart  of  the  Elasmobranchs  is  of  the  “ Ganoid  ” type, 
the  dilated  base  of  the  branchial  artery  forming  a “ conus 


gills  in  an  Elasmobranch.  ba  \—ba  5 
Branchial  arches  transversely  divided  ; be 
One  of  the  branchial  pouches ; gs  One  of 
the  external  gill-slits  ; s One  of  the  septa 
which  separate  the  different  gill-pouches ; 
br  Branchi®.  The  arrows  show  the  di- 
rection of  the  water-currents. 
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arteriosus,”  which  is  furnished  with  a special  coat  of  muscular 
fibres,  and  is  provided  internally  with  from  two  to  five  trans- 
verse rows  of  valves.  It  contracts  rhythmically,  and  acts  as  a 
continuation  of  the  ventricle. 

As  regards  the  alimentary  canal,  the  duodenum  is  exceed- 
ingly short,  and  is  directly  succeeded  by  a short  large  intestine, 
the  interior  of  which  is  furnished  with  a well-developed  “ spiral 
valve”  (fig.  331,  B).  The  intestine  opens  into  a dilated  cham- 
ber or  “ cloaca,”  into  which  the  ducts  of  the  generative  glands 
and  urinary  organs  also  open. 

No  swimming-bladder  is  ever  developed  in  any  Elasmobranch, 
though  its  rudiment  may  sometimes  be  detected. 

The  brain  is  exceptionally  well  developed,  the  olfactory 
lobes  giving  off  long  anterior  prolongations,  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  being  unusually  large,  the  optic  lobes  propor- 
tionately small,  and  the  cerebellum  sufficiently  developed  to 
partially  roof  over  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  kidneys  are  comparatively  compact,  and  the  termina- 
tions of  the  ureters  unite  to  open,  along  with  the  vasa  defer- 
entia  in  the  males,  into  the  “ cloaca.” 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  males  consist  of  two  testes, 
with  efferent  ducts  which  open  along  with  the  ureters  into  the 
cloaca.  External  accessory  organs,  previously  mentioned  as 
“ claspers,”  are  also  present.  In  the  females  there  is  often 
only  a single  ovary,  but  in  other  cases  there  are  two,  and  in 
all  cases  the  oviducts  are  paired.  The  oviducts  have  a com- 
mon internal  aperture,  and  their  upper  portion  is  glandular, 
having  in  many  cases  the  function  of  secreting  a leathery  or 
horny  “ purse,”  in  which  the  ovum  is  contained.  The  lower 
part  of  the  oviduct  forms  a dilated  pouch,  or  “ uterus,”  within 
which  the  embryo  is  in  some  cases  retained  until  development 
has  proceeded  to  a considerable  length.  In  such  cases — in 
which  the  parent  is  said  to  be  “viviparous” — the  uterine 
dilatation  may  merely  act  as  a brood-pouch  for  the  young 
animal,  or  the  embryo  may  actually  form  a connection  with 
its  lining  membrane  by  a kind  of  “ placenta.”  The  oviducts 
open  into  the  cloaca  by  a separate  aperture  placed  behind  the 
opening  of  the  urinary  ducts. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space , the  vast  majority  of 
the  Elasmobranchs  are  marine  in  habit.  There  are  forms, 
however,  both  of  Sharks  and  Rays,  which  are  known  as 
inhabiting  inland  waters. 

With  regard  to  their  distribution  in  time , the  Elasmobranchs 
are  among  the  most  ancient  of  fishes,  being  represented  by 
the  fin-spines  or  shagreen  of  Shark-like  fishes  ( Onchus  and 
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Sphagodus)  in  rocks  as  old  as  the  Silurian.  The  Palseozoic 
Elasmobranchs  belong  principally  to  the  group  of  the  “ Ces- 
tracionts,”  but  remains  of  Rays  occur  in  Carboniferous  strata. 
The  true  Sharks  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  Mesozoic 
period  is  reached.  Lastly,  the  Chimaeroids  (Holocephali)  have 
been  alleged  to  occur  in  the  Devonian,  and  have  a number 
of  undoubted  representatives  ( Ischiodus , Ganodus,  Elasmodus , 
Edaphodus,  &c.)  in  the  Mesozoic  rocks. 

The  order  Elasmobrctnchii  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders  : 
the  Holocephali , characterised  by  the  mouth  being  terminal  in 
position,  and  there  being  only  a single  external  gill-slit ; and 
the  Plagiostomi , in  which  the  mouth  is  transverse,  and  placed 


Fig.  347-— A,  Acanthias  vulgaris,  one  of  the  Dog-fishes.  B,  Chimcera  monstrosa. 

C,  latl-spine  of  an  Eagle-ray  (Myliobatis). 

on  the  under  surface  of  the  head  (fig.  347,  A),  and  there  are 
from  five  to  seven  branchial  apertures  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Sub-order  A.  Holocephali. — This  sub -order  includes 
certain  curious  fishes,  of  which  the  only  living  forms  are  the 
Chimceridce.  The  notochord  is  persistent;  but  the  neural 
arches  are  cartilaginous,  as  is  the  skull  also.  The  maxillary 
and  palatine  cartilages  are  confluent  with  the  skull,  and  the 
“jaw”  thus  formed  carries  two  pairs  of  broad  crushing  dental 
plates,  against  which  two  mandibular  teeth  bite.  The  skin  is 
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naked ; the  first  ray  in  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  in  the  form  of  a 
great  spine  or  “ ichthyodorulite  ” ; and  the  tail  is  long  and 
slender,  and  is  diphycercal  in  shape.  There  are  four  branchial 
pouches,  but  these  are  incomplete,  and  open  on  the  side  of 
the  neck  by  a single  external  gill-slit  (fig.  347,  B),  which  is 
protected  by  a rudimentary  cartilaginous  gill-cover.  Spiracles 
are  wanting.  The  only  two  living  genera  of  Holocephali  are 
Chi  nicer  a and  Callorhytichus.  Of  the  former,  the  best-known 
species  is  the  Chimcera  monstrosa  (fig.  347,  B),  sometimes 
called  the  “ King  of  the  Herrings.”  It  is  found  in  the  seas 
of  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Callo- 
rhynchus  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a cartilaginous 
prominence  on  the  end  of  the  snout. 

Sub-order  B.  Plagiostomi. — This  sub-order  comprises  the 
Sharks,  Dog-fishes,  and  Rays,  and  is  characterised  by  the  fact 
that  the  mouth  is  transverse,  and  is  placed  on  the  under  side 
of  the  snout  (fig.  347,  A).  The  notochord  is  more  or  less 
segmented,  and  there  are  generally  distinct  vertebral  centra. 
The  lower  jaw  possesses  a distinct  suspensorium,  and  both 
jaws  are  armed  with  numerous  teeth.  The  gill-pouches  are 
completely  separate,  and  open  by  separate  gill -slits.  There 
are  usually  five  pouches  and  gill-slits,  but  in  a few  Sharks  there 
may  be  six  or  seven.  The  nasal  apertures  are  placed  below 
the  snout,  and  there  are  two  spiracles  behind  the  eyes. 

By  Professor  Owen  the  Plagiostomes  are  divided  into  three 
sections,  termed  respectively  the  Cestraphori  (Port  Jackson 
Sharks),  the  Selachii  (Sharks  and  Dog-fishes),  and  the  B a /ides 
(Rays). 

A.  Cestraphori. — In  this  division  there  is  a strong  spine  in  front  of 
each  dorsal  fin,  and  the  back  teeth  are  obtuse  (fig.  348).  The  only  living 
representatives  of  this  group  belong  to  the  genus  Cestracion,  of  which  four 
species  are  known,  all  inhabiting  the  Pacific.  The  best-known  species  is 
the  Port  Jackson  Shark  ( Cestracion  Philippi)  of  Australian  seas.  The 
teeth  of  all  the  Cestraphori  are  adapted  for  crushing  Crustaceans  and 
Molluscs,  and  all  the  living  forms  are  comparatively  small.  The  pave- 
ment-like back  teeth  and  the  fin-spines  of  Sharks  of  this  group  are  abun- 
dant as  fossils,  the  earliest  being  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 

B.  Selachii. — This  group  comprises  the  true  Sharks  and  Dog-fishes, 
and  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  body  is  cylindrical,  and  not  flat- 
tened, and  the  branchial  apertures  are  placed  on  the  side  of  the  neck  (fig. 
347,  A).  The  skin  is  covered  with  minute  dermal  denticles,  constituting 
“shagreen.”  The  teeth  are  usually  sharp-edged,  and  adapt  the  fish  for 
killing  and  devouring  large  animals.  Some,  however,  have  small  teeth, 
and  feed  principally  upon  Invertebrates.  1 he  teeth  are  arranged  in 
several  rows,  and  during  life  the  cartilaginous  jaws  are  so  far  flexible 
that  their  margins  can  be  partially  everted,  thus  bringing  more  than  one 
row  of  teeth  into  use  at  a time  ; but  the  innermost  rows  are  principally 
employed  to  replace  the  outer  ones  as  worn  out. 
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The  principal  families  of  the  Selachii  are  the  following 
(1.)  Carc/iariidcE,  comprising  the  true  Sharks  of  tropical  seas,  of  which 
the  “ Blue  Shark  ” (Carcharias  glaucus)  is  a good  example  Other  forms 
are  the  Hammer-headed  Shark  [Zygoma),  and  the  small  Sharks  known  as 

(2.)  Lamnidce , comprising  the  “Porbeagles  {Lanina),  the  Basking 


Fig.  348. — Upper  jaw  of  Port  Jackson  Shark  (Cestracion),  showing  the  pavement  of 
crushing  teeth.  One-half  the  natural  size.  (After  Owen.) 


Sharks  {Selache),  and  the  great  Carcharodon  of  the  tropics,  which  grows 
to  forty  feet  in  length.  Fossil  teeth  of  Carcharodon  prove  the  existence  in 
late  Tertiary  times  of  still  more  gigantic  members  of  this  genus. 

(3.)  Rhinodontida:,  represented  only  by  the  huge  Rhinodon  typicus  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  which  grows  to  over  fifty  feet  in  length,  but  has  very 
small  teeth  and  is  quite  harmless. 

(4. ) Scyllidcc,  or  ordinary  Dog-fishes,  represented  in  British  seas  by  the 
common  Spotted  Dog-fishes  (Scyllium  canicula,  and  S.  catulus). 

(5.)  Spinacidce,  or  Spiny  Dog-fishes,  represented  by  the  common 
“Picked  Dog”  {Acanthias  vulgaris,  fig.  347,  A)  of  British  seas,  and  the 
Greenland  Shark  [Lccmargus  borealis)  of  northern  seas. 

(6.)  Rhinidce , comprising  only  the  somewhat  Ray-like  Monk-fish  {Rhina 
squatina)  of  temperate  and  tropical  seas. 

C.  Batides. — This  group  includes  the  Rays  and  Skates,  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  body  is  flattened  out  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  rhomboidal 
disc,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  made  up  of  the  largely-developed  pec- 
toral fins  (fig.  349).  The  branchial  openings  are  placed  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body,  behind  the  mouth.  There  is  no  anal  fin,  as  there  is 
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in  the  Selachn.  The  tail  is  long  and  slender,  and  often  armed  with  spines. 
The  following  are  the  chief  families  of  Batides : — 


Saw-fishes  ” ( Pristis ),  in  which  the 
a long,  flexible,  sword-like  organ,  the 


(i.)  Pristida,  including  only  the 
snout  is  elongated  so  as  to  form 
sides  of  which  are  furnished  with 
strong  tooth-like  spines,  and  which 
is  used  as  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapon. 

(2.)  Rhinobatidce , comprising  the 
“Beaked  Rays.”  The  typical 
genus  Rhinobatis  is  wholly  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  in  its  range. 

(3.)  Torpedidce,  comprising  the 
“ Electric  Rays.”  Three  species 
occur  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
one  of  them  is  occasionally  found 
in  British  seas. 

(4.)  Raiidce,  including  the  or- 
dinary Skates  and  Rays.  Com- 
mon British  species  are  the  Skate 
{Raia  batis)  and  the  Thornback 
(R.  clavata).  In  many  of  the 
Raiidtc,  the  males  have  most  of 
the  teeth  pointed,  while  those  of 
the  females  are  blunt  and  flat. 

(5.)  Trygonidce,  comprising  the 
‘ ‘ Sting- Rays  ” ( Trygon ),  in  which 
the  tail  carries  upon  its  upper  sur- 
face, in  place  of  a dorsal  fin,  a 
strong  serrated  spine,  which  can 
be  used  as  an  organ  of  defence. 

(6.)  Myliobatidce,  comprising  the 

“Eagle -Rays”  ( Myliobatis ),  the  “Horned  Rays”  ( Cephaloptera ),  and 
other  allied  forms.  The  teeth  in  this  family  have  the  form  of  blunt 
dental  plates,  which  cover  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  as  a kind  of 
mosaic  pavement,  and  are  used  for  crushing  shell-fish  and  other  marine 
animals.  The  Rays  of  this  family  often  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
are  found  in  tropical  and  temperate  seas. 


F*g.  349. — Batides.  Raia  marginata , one  of 
the  Skates.  (Reduced  one-sixth.)  (After 
Gosse.) 


Order  VI.  Dipnoi. — This  remarkable  order  comprises 
three  living  genera  only  ( Lepidosiren , Protopterus,  and  Cerato- 
dus),  and  is  defined  by  the  following  characters  : The  body  is 
jish-like  in  shape , and  is  covered  with  horny  overlapping  scales  of 
the  cycloid  type.  The  notochord  is  persistent,  and  devoid  of  verte- 
bral segmentation , and  the  skull  is  invested  by  membrane  bones. 
Both  the  pectoral  a?id  ventral  fins  are  present , and  the  latter  are 
placed  far  back.  The  tail  is  diphycercal  or  heterocercal,  the  latter 
in  extinct  forms  only.  The  respiratory  organs  have  the  form  of 

free  branchice  carried  upon  branchial  arches , and  enclosed  in  a 
common  branchial  chamber  on  each  side , which  opens  by  a single 
vertical  gill-slit  protected  by  an  operculum.  The  swim-bladder  is 
sacculated , sometimes  double , and  it  opens  into  the  gullet  by  a duct. 
It  can  be  used  as  a lung.  The  heart  is  of  the  “ Ganoid  ” type, 
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the  base  of  the  bratichial  artery  having  a special  muscular  coat , 
and  being  furnished  with  numerous  valves  viternally.  The 
uitesiine  has  a spiral  valve , atid  terminates  in  a “ cloaca .” 
The  nasal  sacs  open  posteriorly  into  the  mouth. 

The  Dip?ioi  are  of  special  interest  as  being  in  many  respects 
intermediate  in  their  characters  between  the  Fishes  and  the 
Amphibians.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  their  being  properly  referable  to  the  class  Pisces,  and  as 
being  closely  allied  to  the  Ganoids,  with  which  order  they  are, 
indeed,  united  by  Dr  Gunther.  They  are  also  of  interest  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  structure  and  affinities  of  many  extinct 
types  of  Fishes. 

The  body  in  the  Dipnoi  is  quite  fish-like,  and  is  covered 
with  cycloid  scales,  which  are  of  remarkably  large  size  in  Cera- 
todus.  The  hinder  end  of  the  body  is  fringed  by  a long  caudal 


Fig-  350- —A,  Lepidosiren  flarado.xa,  one  of  the  Mud-fishes.  B,  Front  of  the  mouth  of 
the  same,  showing  the  teeth.  C,  One  of  the  overlapping  scales,  enlarged. 


fin,  which  is  diphycercal  in  all  the  living  forms,  but  is  conspicu- 
ously heterocercal  in  certain  of  the  extinct  types.  The  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  are  both  present,  but  vary  much  in  form.  In 
Lepidosiren  (fig.  350)  they  are  in  the  form  of  awl-shaped  fila- 
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merits,  and  in  the  allied  Protopterus  they  have  much  the  same 
shape,  but  are  bordered  by  a narrow  fringe  supported  by  rays. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Ceratodus,  and  in  various  extinct  genera, 
the  fins  agree  with  those  of  the  Crossopterygian  Ganoids,  hav- 
ing an  axial  scaly  lobe  fringed  by  the  fin-rays  on  both  sides.  In 
Ceratodns  the  pectoral  fin  (fig.  351)  is  supported  by  a carpal 
cartilage  giving  origin  to  a median 
cartilaginous  axis,  formed  by  a succes- 
sion of  joints,  which,  in  turn,  support 
on  each  side  a lateral  series  of  joint- 
ed branches,  these,  finally,  bearing  the 
fin-rays. 

The  branchice  of  the  Dipnoi  are  ar- 
ranged essentially  upon  the  type  of 
those  of  the  Teleosteans  and  Ganoids. 

The  branchial  filaments  are  carried 
upon  branchial  arches,  which  are  five 
or  six  in  number,  but  all  of  which  do 
not  carry  gills.  There  is  a common 
gill -chamber  on  each  side,  which  is 
closed  by  a gill -cover,  protecting  a 
single  vertical  gill  - slit.  Protopterus 
shows  the  remarkable  Amphibian  char- 
acter that  there  are  placed  above  the 
gill-slit  three  external  branchial  tufts, 
which  persist  throughout  life,  or  at  any 
rate  to  a late  period. 

The  air-bladder  of  the  Dipnoi  is  sac- 
culated, and  opens  into  the  gullet  by 
a pneumatic  duct.  In  Ceratodus  it  is 
single,  but  its  internal  compartments 
have  a laterally  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment. In  this  genus  the  air-bladder 
has  no  true  pulmonary  artery,  but  it 
receives  blood  from  a branch  of  the 
subvertebral  aorta  (the  cceliac  artery), 
and  its  veins  form  a pulmonary  vein 
which  opens  into  the  auricle  of  the 
heart.  In  Lepidosiren  and  Protopterus 
the  air-bladder  is  divided  into  two 
halves,  and  is  cellular  internally.  In 
these  genera,  the  air-bladder  is  sup- 
plied with  venous  blood  by  a true  pulmonary  artery  derived 
from  a hinder  branchial  artery ; and  the  arterialised  blood  is 
returned  to  the  heart  by  pulmonary  veins,  which  open  into  the 


Fig.  351. — Skeleton  of  the  pec- 
toral fin  of  Ceratodus,  show- 
ing the  median  axis  and  diver- 
gent branches  on  each  side. 
c Carpal  cartilage.  (After 
Gunther.) 
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ventricle  directly  (. Protopterus ),  or  through  the  intervention  of 
a left  auricle  ( Lepidosiren ). 

The  heart  of  the  Dip?ioi  is  of  the  “ Ganoid  ” type,  the  base 
of  the  branchial  artery  forming  a rhythmically  contractile 
“conus  arteriosus,”  in  the  interior  of  which  are  numerous 
valves.  In  Ceratodus  these  valves  have  a transverse  direction, 
but  in  Lepidosireti  and  Protopterus  they  are  longitudinally  dis- 
posed. The  heart  shows  an  imperfect  division  into  a right 
and  left  half,  which  in  Ceratodus  is  “ limited  to  the  ventricle  ” 
(Gunther).  In  Lepidosiren  and  Protopterus,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  incomplete  division  of  the  auricle  into  a right  and 
left  half. 

The  intestine  in  the  Dip?ioi  possesses  a spiral  valve,  as  in 
Ganoids  and  Elasmobranchs ; and  the  rectum  opens  into  a 
“ cloaca,”  into  which  the  generative  and  urinary  ducts  also 
discharge  themselves  by  a common  urogenital  aperture. 

Lastly,  the  nasal  sacs  in  the  Dipnoi  are  peculiar  in  the  fact 
that  they  open  posteriorly  into  the  mouth,  as  in  no  other  fishes 
except  the  Myxinoids.  The  anterior  nostrils  are  placed  either 
entirely  within  the  upper  lip,  and  thus  inside  the  mouth,  or 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  lip. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space , the  three  living  genera 
are  exclusively  confined  to  the  inland  waters  of  hot  regions. 
Lepidosireti  (with  one  species)  is  South  American ; Protopterjis 
(with  one  species)  is  African;  and  Ceratodjis  (with  two  species) 
is  Australian. 

With  regard  to  their  distributio7i  in  time , the  living  genus 
Ceratodus  is  represented  in  rocks  as  ancient  as  the  Trias  by  un- 
dulated dental  plates  (fig.  352)  closely  similar  to  the  “molars” 


Fig.  352.— A,  Dental  plate  of  Ceratodus  serratus,  Keuper.  B,  Dental  plate  of 
Ceratodus  altus,  Keuper.  (After  Agassiz.) 


of  the  Australian  Mud-fish.  The  order  is,  however,  repre- 
sented in  the  Palaeozoic  period  by  forms  of  much  greater  an- 
tiquity. The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  group  of  the  Ctenodiptermi , comprising  the 
genera  Dipterus  and  Ctenodus.  These  ancient  types  of  the 
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Dipnoi  differ  from  all  existing  forms  in  their  strongly  hetero- 
cercal  tails,  as  well  as  in  other  characters. 

The  three  living  genera  of  Dipnoi  form  a special  division  of  the  order 
( Sirenoidei ),  characterised  by  their  horny  cycloidal  scales  and  diphycercal 
tails.  The  genus  Lepidosiren  is  represented  by  a single  species  (/..  para- 
doxa,  fig.  350),  which  inhabits  fresh  waters  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Ama- 
zon. It  grows  to  a length  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  an  eel-shaped  body, 
filamentous  limbs,  and  rudimentary  eyes.  The  upper  and  lower  jaws  sup- 
port each  a pair  of  cuspidate  dental  plates,  and  two  conical  vomerine  teeth. 
It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  animals,  only  four  specimens  having  been  hitherto 
obtained. 

The  genus  Protopterus  is  represented  also  by  one  species  only  ( P annec- 
tens),  which  is  nearly  related  in  many  respects  to  Lepidosiren , but  differs 
in  having  a fringe  to  the  pectoral  and  ventral  limbs,  in  the  possession  of 
external  gill-tufts,  and  in  other  less  important  points.  Protopterus  annec- 
tens  inhabits  tropical  Africa,  in  the  rivers  of  which  it  seems  to  be  tolerably 
plentiful  in  some  regions.  When  the  pools  which  it  inhabits  dry  up,  it 
buries  itself  in  the  mud,  forming  a kind  of  chamber,  in  which  it  remains 
dormant  till  the  return  of  the  rainy  season.  In  this  condition  the  fish  can 
be  exported  alive  to  Europe.  It  is  carnivorous  in  its  habits,  and  grows 
to  a length  of  six  feet. 

Lastly,  the  genus  Ceratodus  is  confined  to  the  rivers  and  marshes  of 
Queensland  (Australia),  in  which  are  found  the  only  two  known  species — 
viz.,  C.  Forsteri  (fig.  353),  and  C.  miolepis.  The  former  and  best-known 


Fig.  353. — Ceratodus  Forsteri , the  Australian  Mud-fish,  reduced  in  size. 


species  is  known  to  the  natives  as  the  “ Barramunda  ” or  “Jeevine,”  and 
grows  to  a length  of  six  feet,  and  has  its  body  covered  with  very  large 
cycloid  scales.  Its  paired  fins  differ  widely  from  those  of  Lepidosiren  and 
Protopterus,  having  the  form  of  pointed  scaly  lobes,  round  which  the  fin 
rays  are  symmetrically  disposed.  The  upper  and  lower  jaws  carry  each  a 
pair  of  singular  dental  plates  or  “molars,”  having  the  form  of  flattened 
undulated  plates  of  bone,  with  lateral  prong-like  extensions.  These  den- 
tal plates  are  employed  in  triturating  the  leaves  upon  which  the  Barra- 
munda feeds,  it  being  ah  exclusively  vegetable-feeding  animal.  It  seems 
usually  to  live  upon  the  leaves  which  have  fallen  into  the  water  from  the 
neighbouring  trees  ; but  it  is  stated  to  come  out  of  the  water  at  night,  and 
to  betake  itself  to  the  mud-flats  in  the  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
food.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  the  swim-bladder  can  act  as  an  organ  of  respiration,  and  that  the 
animal  has  thus  the  power  of  breathing  air,  when  the  water  which  it  in- 
habits becomes  impure,  or  when  aerial  respiration  may  be  otherwise  ren- 
dered necessary. 
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CHAPTER  LI I. 

CLASS  II.— AMPHIBIA. 

The  class  Amphibia  comprises  the  Frogs  and  Toads,  the  Sala- 
mandroids,  the  Cascilicc,  and  the  extinct  Labyrinthodonts,  and 
may  be  briefly  defined  as  follows  : As  is  the  case  with  the 
Fishes,  the  embryo  is  not  furnished  with  an  amnion,  and  the 
urinary  bladder  is  the  only  representative  of  the  allantois.  As 
in  Fishes,  also,  branchial  or  filaments  adapted  for  breathing  air 
dissolved  in  water  are  always  developed  upon  the  visceral  arches 
for  a longer  or  shorter  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Amphibi- 
ans differ  from  the  Fishes  in  the  fact  that  true  lungs  are  always 
present  in  the  adult ; the  limbs  are  never  converted  into  fins  ; and 
when  median  fins  are  present,  as  is  sometimes  the  case , these  are 
never  furnished  with  fin-rays.  The  limbs,  when  present,  exhibit 
in  their  skeleton  the  same  parts  as  do  the  limbs  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates.  The  skull  always  articulates  with  the  vertebral 
column  by  means  of  two  occipital  condyles.  The  heart  consists  of 
two  auricles  and  a single  ventricle.  The  nasal  sacs  communicate 
posteriorly  5 with  the  pharynx  ; and  the  rectum , ureters , and  ducts 
of  [the  reproductive  organs  open  into  a common  chamber  or 
“ cloaca 

The  integument  of  the  Amphibians  is  mostly  soft,  moist, 
and  glandular,  largely  concerned  in  respiration,  and  generally 
destitute  of  exoskeletal  structures.  Scales  are,  however,  de- 
veloped in  the  skin  of  the  Csecilians,  while  the  extinct  Laby- 
rinthodonts possessed  a ventral  armour  of  bony  scutes.  There 
are  also  dermal  ossifications  in  the  dorsal  integument  of  some 
of  the  Tailless  Amphibians  (e.g,  in  Ceratophrys ).  Usually  mo- 
bile pigment-cells  are  largely  developed  in  the  skin,  giving  to 
the  animal  varied  colours  in  different  cases,  and  conferring 
upon  it  the  power  of  changing  its  tint  to  suit  its  surroundings^ 
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1 he  condition  of  the  endoskeleton  varies  considerably,  but 
in  general  the  skeleton  of  the  adult  is  well  ossified.  The 
notochord  may  be  partially  persistent  (as  in  the  Cajcilians), 


Fig.  354. — A,  Skeleton  of  the  Frog  (JR  ana  tetnporaria)  : tr  Transverse  processes  of  ver- 
tebrae ; sa  Sacrum  ; Coccyx  (“  urostyle  ”);  i Ilium  ; s Supra-scapula  ; b Humer- 
us ; ab  Conjoined  radius  and  ulna;  c Carpus  ; / Rudimentary  thumb;  /Femur  ; 
cr  Conjoined  tibia  and  fibula  ; ca  Calcaneo-astragalus  ; to.  Tarsus  ; sp  Spur  or  “ cal- 
car.” B,  Pectoral  arch  and  sternum  of  Frog  (after  Gegenbaur).  Ihe  dotted  parts 
represent  cartilages,  e Episternum  ; o Omosternum  ; p Body  of  the  sternum  ;_  x 
Xiphisternum  ; sc'  Supra-scapula;  sc  Scapula  ; cl  Clavicle  ; co  Coracoid,  fused  with 
its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  (j). 


but  vertebral  segmentation  is  always  present.  In  the  Ctecilians, 
the  Perennibranchiate  Urodelans,  and  many  of  the  extinct 
Labyrinthodonts,  the  vertebral  centra  are  amphicoelous,  as  in 
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Fishes  generally.  In  the  Caducibranchiate  Urodelans  (Sala- 
manders) the  vertebral  bodies  are  opisthocoelous,  and  in  the 
Tailless  Amphibians  the  centra  are  procoelous.  All  the  Tailed 
forms  have  a long  vertebral  column,  but  the  Afioura  (Frogs 
and  Toads)  never  possess  more  than  nine  praecoccygeal  verte- 
brae (fig.  354).  The  sacrum  never  consists  of  more  than  one 
vertebra.  The  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  very 
long,  and  in  most  cases  ribs  are  wanting,  or  are  represented 
by  cartilaginous  rudiments  only.  Even  in  those  which  have 
ribs  (e.g. , Caecilians),  the  ribs  are  not  connected  anteriorly  with 
a sternum.  A sternum  is,  however,  present  in  most  Amphibi- 
ans, and  consists  in  the  Frog  of  a cartilaginous  “ episternum  ” 
(fig.  354,  B,  e),  succeeded  posteriorly  by  a long  “ omosternum  ” 

( 0 ),  which  is  followed  by  the  body  of  the  sternum,  carrying 
posteriorly  a broad  gristly  “ xiphisternum  ” ( x ). 

The  skull  in  the  Amphibians  is  largely  cartilaginous,  but  the 
primitive  cartilage  undergoes  partial  ossification,  and  is  also 
extensively  invested  by  membrane  bones.  The  body  of  the 
occipital  bone  (“  basioccipital  ”)  is  never  ossified,  but  the  two 
exoccipitals  are  converted  into  bone,  and  carry  the  two  occi- 
pital condyles  which  are  characteristic  of  all  the  Amphibians. 
The  suspensorium  of  the  lower  jaw  (“  quadrate  cartilage  ”) 
remains  unossified,  and  is  connected  in  front  with  the  “ quad- 
rato-jugal”  bone.  The  second  visceral  arch  persists  as  the 
hyoid,  and  the  third  and  fourth  arches  may  have  rudimentary 
representatives  in  the  adult. 

The  pectoral  arch  consists  of  a cartilaginous  supra-scapula 
(fig.  354,  B,  sc),  a bony  scapula,  a coracoid  bone,  and  a clavicle 
on  each  side.  The  pectoral  limb  is  present  in  all  except  the 
Caecilians,  and  consists  of  its  usual  bones.  The  manus  has 
five  digits  in  the  Tailless  Amphibians,  but  never  more  than 
four  in  the  Tailed  forms.  The  pelvic  arch  is  present  in  all 
Amphibians  except  the  Caecilians  and  Siren,  and  the  ilia  (fig. 
354,  A,  i)  are  very  long  and  narrow,  articulating  by  their 
anterior  ends  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  single  sacral 
vertebra.  The  pelvic  limb  possesses  the  normal  parts. 

As  regards  the  digestive  system,  the  mouth  may  be  edentu- 
lous, but  is  usually  furnished  with  teeth  developed  upon  the 
vomers,  maxillae,  and  palatine  bones,  and  generally  on  the 
mandible  also.  A tongue  may  be  absent  or  present,  and  pro- 
trusible  or  the  reverse.  In  the  Anoura  (Frogs  and  Toads)  it 
is  attached  in  front  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is 
divided  behind  into  two  pointed  lobes,  which  are  directed  to- 
wards the  throat.  The  alimentary  canal  usually  shows  a sim- 
ple tubular  stomach,  a coiled  small  intestine  and  a short  large 
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intestine,  a liver  and  pancreas  being  always  present.  The 
rectum  opens  into  a cloacal  dilatation,  which  receives  also 
the  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs. 

As  regards  the  circulatory  organs,  the  heart  and  course  of 
the  circulation  are  in  young  Amphibians  essentially  similar  to 
what  they  are  in  Fishes.  At  this  stage  the  heart  is  purely 
respiratory,  and  is  concerned  wholly  with  driving  the  venous 
blood  to  the  gills.  The  heart  of  the  larval  Amphibian  (such 
as  the  Frog)  consists  of  a single  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the 
base  of  the  aorta  is  dilated  to  form  a “ bulbus  arteriosus,” 
from  which  proceed  on  each  side  three  branchial  arteries  which 
carry  the  venous  blood  to  the  gills.  The  oxygenated  blood  is 
returned  from  the  gills  by  three  branchial  veins  on  each  side, 
the  first  pair  of  these  going  directly  to  the  head,  while  the 
last  two  pairs  unite  to  form  the  descending  aorta.  The  pul- 
monary artery  is  at  this  stage  very  minute,  and  springs  from 
the  third  or  hindermost  pair  of  branchial  arteries. 

In  the  adult  Amphibians  the  heart  is  three-chambered,  and 
consists  of  two  auricles  and  a common  ventricle ; but  addi- 
tional cavities  are  formed,  as  in  Fishes,  by  dilatations  of  the 
great  systemic  veins  where  they  enter  the  heart  (sinus  venosus), 
and  of  the  base  of  the  aortic  arches  (bulbus  arteriosus). 

Viewed  as  a whole,  the  heart  of  an  adult  Amphibian,  as  for  example  the 
Frog,  exhibits  the  following  parts  (fig.  355) : — 

(1.)  The  “sinus  venosus,”  a blood-sinus  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
great  systemic  veins  where  they  approach  the  heart.  It  lies  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  heart,  and  opens  into  the  right  auricle. 

(2.)  The  “atrium,”  or  apparently  single  cavity  formed  by  the  apposi- 
tion of  the  auricles.  In  reality,  this  is  divided  by  a delicate  partition  into 
a right  auricle  and  a left  auricle  (fig.  355,  ra  and  la). 

(3.)  A single  undivided  ventricle  (v)  into  which  both  auricles  discharge 
their  contents. 

(4.)  The  “bulbus  arteriosus”  or  “truncus  arteriosus”  (fig.  355,  la), 
representing  the  dilated  base  of  the  aortic  arches.  The  truncus  arteriosus 
divides  into  two  primary  divisions  (d),  each  of  which  is  externally  single,  but 
is  divided  internally  into  three  compartments,  corresponding  with  the  three 
aortic  arches  on  each  side.  The  first  or  most  anterior  aortic  arch  has  placed 
upon  it  a singular  spongy  enlargement  known  as  the  “carotid  gland” 
{eg),  and  divides  into  the  carotid  and  lingual  arteries  (ca  and  /).  The 
second  or  middle  aortic  arch  (2)  unites  with  its  fellow  behind  the  heart, 
thus  forming  the  systemic  or  descending  aorta  (da),  which  runs  beneath 
the  vertebral  column.  The  third  or  most  posterior  aortic  arch  (3)  divides 
into  the  proper  pulmonary  artery  (pu),  ant'  a great  branch  which  carries 
venous  blood  to  the  skin  and  is  known  as  the  cutaneous  artery  (pc). 

The  general  course  of  the  circulation  is  as  follows  : The  blood  which 
has  circulated  through  the  body  enters  the  general  venous  circulation,  in 
which  is  intercalated  a renal-portal  and  an  hepatic-portal  circulation.  1 he 
great  systemic  veins  (the  right  and  left  superioi  venae  cavae  and  the  single 
inferior  vena  cava)  pour*  their  blood  into  the  sinus  venosus,  from  which 
it  enters  the  right  auricle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pulmonary  veins,  car- 
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rying  the  arterialised  blood  from  the  kings,  open  into  the  left  auricle.  As 
the  ventricle  is  not  divided  internally  into  a right  and  left  half,  it  follows 
that  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  drives  a current  of  venous  blood  and 
one  of  arterial  blood  into  the  common  ventricle,  so  that,  theoretically, 
the  ventricle  ought  to  propel  mixed  blood  both  to  the  body  generally  and 
to  the  breathing  organs.  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  venous  ancl  arterial 


Fig.  355- — Sketch  of  the  heart  of  a Frog  viewed  from  the  ventral  side,  v Ventricle;  la 
Left  auricle  ; ra  Right  auricle  ; ta  Arterial  bulb  (truncus  arteriosus) ; d Primary 
divisions  of  the  truncus  arteriosus,  each  consisting  of  three  aortic  arches  (1,  2,  3). 
1,  First  aortic  arch  giving  origin  to  the  carotid  artery  (ca),  and  the  lingual  artery  (/)  ; 
eg  Carotid  gland  ; 2,  Second  aortic  arch,  uniting  with  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side 
to  form  the  systemic  aorta  ( da ) ; 3,  Third  aortic  arch,  dividing  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  (/«)>  and  the  cutaneous  artery  ( pc). 

streams,  entering  the  ventricle  from  the  right  and  left  auricles  respectively, 
are  kept  to  a large  extent  separate  from  one  another,  and  are  separately 
distributed  through  the  different  aortic  arches.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  mechanism  by  which  this  is  brought  about.  The  general 
result  is  that  unmixed  venous  blood  is  distributed  by  the  third  aortic  arches 
to  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  arteries,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
lungs  and  skin  respectively  to  be  aerated.  The  first  aortic  arches  receive 
nearly  quite  pure  arterial  blood,  which  is  distributed  through  the  lingual 
and  carotid  trunks  to  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body.  Lastly,  the 
second  or  proper  aortic  arches  receive  arterial  partially  mixed  with  venous 
blood,  which  is  distributed  by  the  systemic  aorta  to  the  body  generally. 

The  lymphatic  system  in  the  Amphibians  is  peculiar  in  the 
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fact  that  there  are  no  proper  lymphatic  vessels,  but  the  lymph 
circulates  in  lacunar  spaces  beneath  the  skin  and  in  great 
sinuses  formed  by  the  mesentery.  In  the  higher  Amphibians 
there  are  connected  with  the  lymphatic  system  one  or  two 
pairs  of  pulsating  cavities  known  as  “lymph  hearts.”  In  the 
Frog  there  are  two  pairs  of  these,  the  anterior  situated  close 
to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  3d  vertebra,  while  the  pos- 
terior lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  coccyx. 

As  regards  their  respiratory  organs , all  the  Amphibians  pos- 
sess branchiae  in  the  early  stages  of  their  life,  and  all  possess 
lungs  in  the  adult  condition.  The  branchiae  are  developed  in 
connection  with  three  branchial  arches,  separated  by  clefts 
which  lead  into  the  pharynx.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  de- 
velopment branchial  filaments  are  produced  from  the  outer 
ends  of  the  branchial  arches  as  three  external  gill-tufts  on  each 
side.  In  those  Amphibians  which  keep  their  gills  throughout 
life  (“  perennibranchiate  ” forms),  it  is  these  external  branchiae 
which  are  retained.  In  the  higher  Amphibians  two  sets  of 
gills  are  developed,  the  external  branchiae  early  disappearing, 
and  being  replaced  by  a set  of  internal  gills  developed  on  the 
opposed  faces  of  the  branchial  arches.  In  all  cases,  however, 
these  internal  gills  disappear  when  the  lungs  take  up  their  func- 
tion as  air-breathing  organs.  In  the  so-called  “ caducibranchi- 
ate  ” Amphibians,  not  only  do  the  branchiae  entirely  disappear, 
but  the  gill-clefts  are  also  obliterated,  and  the  adult  animal 
shows  no  signs  of  having  ever  been  branchiate.  There  are 
forms,  however,  such  as  Amphiama  and  Menopoma , which  are 
so  far  intermediate  between  the  perennibranchiate  and  caduci- 
branchiate  types  that  while  they  lose  their  gills,  they  never- 
theless retain  a branchial  aperture  on  the  side  of  the  neck. 
In  all  Amphibians  the  lungs  are  comparatively  simple  mem- 
branous sacs,  without  internal  divisions  or  with  only  rudi- 
mentary septa,  and  they  play  a comparatively  unimportant 
part  in  respiration.  When  the  gills  are  retained  throughout 
life,  it  is  probable  that  these  are  the  principal  breathing 
organs ; and  where  the  gills  are  lost,  the  soft  and  moist  skin 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  respiration. 

The  kidneys  of  the  Amphibians  discharge  their  secretion 
by  two  ureters,  which  open  separately  into  the  “ cloaca.” 
A large  urinary  bladder  (“allantoic  bladder”),  usually  bifid 
superiorly,  is  present,  and  opens  into  the  ventral  side  of  the 
cloaca,  but  the  ureters  do  not  open  into  this,  and  it  does  not 
therefore  contain  the  urine.  Attached  to  the  upper  ends  of 
the  kidneys  in  the  Frog  are  tufts  of  slender  yellow  processes, 
composed  of  fatty  tissue,  and  known  as  the  “fat  bodies” 
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(“  corpora  adiposa  ”).  These  are  usually  shrunken  in  win- 
ter, and  increase  in  size  in  summer,  but  their  precise  function 
is  not  clear. 

The  l?rain  of  the  Amphibians  (fig.  356)  is  in  the  main  very 
similar  to  that  of  Fishes.  The  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres are  relatively  larger  than  in  Fishes, 
but  they  leave  the  mid  - brain  uncovered, 
while  the  optic  lobes  are  still  of  large  size. 
The  cerebellum  is  small,  and  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  wide  fourth  ventricle  are  not 
covered  by  it.  Eyes  are  rudimentary  and 
hidden  under  the  skin  in  a few  forms,  but 
are  usually  present,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
provided  with  eyelids.  External  ears  are 
wanting,  but  a tympanic  cavity  and  tympanic 
membrane  may  be  present  (in  the  Anoura ). 
In  the  Frogs  the  tympanum  is  visible  exter- 
nally as  a circular  area  of  skin,  differing 
from  the  surrounding  integument,  placed  a 
little  behind  the  eye  on  each  side. 

The  generative  organs  of  the  male  Am- 
phibians consist  of  a pair  of  testes  placed 
in  close  relation  to  the  kidneys,  and  dis- 
_.  ' , ' . . , charging  their  contents  by  efferent  ducts 

r ig.  356.— Brain  of  the  , . 9 ° , , . , , . . , 

Frog  {Ran a tem $or-  which  enter  the  kidney  and  join  the  urinary 
above.  V£>/'o [factory  ducts.  The  ureters  thus  act  as  vasa  defer- 
lobes  prolonged  into  entia,  and  the  semen  is  discharged  into  the 
$)e;  cCerebrai'hemT-  cloaca.  In  the  female  Amphibians  the  ovi- 
spheres ; e Pinea1  ducts  are  not  directly  continuous  with  the 
ami ; op  Optic  lobes ; paired  ovaries,  but  each  begins  by  a wide 
FourthrvenlricTe:;  m funnel-shaped  opening  placed  far  forward  in 
Medulla  oblongata,  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  oviducts  are 
long  and  coiled,  but  their  lower  portions  are 
usually  dilated  to  form  a “ uterus,”  and  they  finally  open  into 
the  cloaca  along  with  the  urinary  ducts.  Impregnation,  ex- 
cept in  some  Salamanders,  is  effected  outside  the  body,  after 
extrusion  of  the  eggs,  over  which  the  male  sheds  the  semen. 
In  the  Land  Salamanders  the  eggs  are  fertilised  prior  to  extru- 
sion from  the  body,  the  impregnated  ova  being  retained  with- 
in the  uterine  dilatations  of  the  oviducts.  In  these  “ ovo-vivi- 
parous  ” forms  the  metamorphosis  of  the  young  animal  is  more 
or  less  completely  undergone  within  the  body  of  the  parent. 
There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  development  of  the  young 
animal  takes  place  within  special  integumentary  cavities  (as  in 
Pifla),  or  in  brood-pouches  (as  in  Nototrema  and  Notodelphys ). 
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In  the  majority  of  the  Amphibians,  however,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  impregnated  ova  takes  place  altogether  outside 
the  body  of  the  mother,  and  is  attended  with  a more  or  less 
marked  metamorphosis.  This  metamorphosis  is  principally  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  the  Amphibians  commence  life  as 
water-breathing  lame,  or  “ tadpoles,”  provided  with  branchiae, 
whereas  in  the  adult  condition  they  possess  lungs ; and  the 
extent  of  the  metamorphosis  largely  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  the  larval  branchiae  are  got  rid  of  in  the  adult.  The 
larvae  are  also  at  first  limbless  and  furnished  with  a swim- 
ming-tail, whereas  the  adult  has  usually  limbs,  and  may  be 
without  the  tail.  Lastly,  the  larvae  are  vegetable  - feeders, 
whereas  the  adults  are  carnivorous. 


Fig.  357. — Stages  in  the  development  of  the  Frog.  i.  The  egg;  2.  The  same  after 
segmentation  has  taken  place;  3.  The  first  stage  of  the  Tadpole;  4.  Tadpole  in 
which  external  branchiae  have  appeared;  5.  Tadpole  in  which  the  external  gills 
have  disappeared,  and  internal  branchiae  are  developed;  6.  1 adpole  with  the  hind 
limbs ; 7.  Tadpole  in  which  both  pairs  of  limbs  are  present ; 8.  \ oung  Frog  with 
the  tail  not  entirely  absorbed  ; 9.  Perfect  Frog. 

The  development  of  the  common  Frog  ( Rana  (onporarta)  may  be  taken 
as  affording  an  excellent  example  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  higher  Am- 
phibians generally  (fig.  357).  The  eggs  of  the  Frog  are  deposited  in  water, 

2 P 
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and  the  thin  layer  of  albumen  with  which  each  egg  becomes  invested  in 
£ raEkee  through  the  oviduct  swells  up  on  contact  with  the  water,  so 
that  the  ova  cohere  and  form  a gelatinous  mass.  When  first  hatched,  the 
youn<T  frog  is  without  limbs  or  gills,  and  it  rapidly  develops  into  what  is 
known  as  a “ tadpole.”  In  this  stage  (fig.  357,  4)  the  larva  is  a minute 
limbless,  fish-like  creature,  with  a long  swimming-tail,  and  furnished  with 
two  sucking  discs,  or  “holders,”  on  the  under  side  of  the  head  behind  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  which  it  can  temporarily  attach  itself  to  foreign  ob- 
jects The  larva  now  develops  external  gills,  in  the  form  of  three  pairs  of 
branched  filaments  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  (fig.  35»,  A and  B). 


Fig.  358. — Development  of  the  Frog.  A,  Embryo  before  hatching,  showing  the  rudi- 
mentary gills  (g)  as  tubercles  upon  the  visceral  arches.  B,  Side-view  of  head  of 
Tadpole,  a few  days  after  hatching.  C,  Under  side  of  a Tadpole,  some  time  after 
hatching.  D,  Side-view  of  the  same.  E,  Side-view  of  an  older  Tadpole,  in  which 
the  external  branchiae  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  tips  of  the  gills  ( g ) protrude 
from  a respiratory  pore  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  by  the  uncompleted  growth 
of  the  operculum,  g Gill-plumes;  m Mouth;  n Nasal  pit;  e Eye;  r Holder; 
cl  1-6,  Visceral  clefts.  (B  is  after  Parker,  the  rest  after  Ecker.) 


Between  the  branchial  plumes  are  gill-clefts  leading  into  the  throat,  and  the 
Tadpole  now  breathes  after  the  manner  of  a fish,  by  taking  in  water  at  the 
mouth  and  passing  it  out  by  the  gill-clefts.  Each  of  the  three  branchial 
plumes  is  supplied  with  venous  blood  by  a branchial  artery,  derived  from 
one  of  the  three  aortic  arches  on  each  side,  and  the  arterialised  blood  is 
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conveyed  away  by  a branchial  vein.  The  first  branchial  veins  go  directly 
to  the  head,  but  the  last  two  pairs  unite  to  form  the  systemic  aorta. 

The  mouth  of  the  Tadpole  (fig.  358,  m)  is  placed  upon  the  under  side 
of  the  head,  and  is  furnished  with  horny  plates  on  the  jaws,  forming  a kind 
of  beak.  The  larva  lives  upon  vegetable  food,  and  the  intestine  is  long 
and  spirally  coiled.  Limbs  are  still  absent. 

In  the  next  stage  of  development,  a fold  of  the  skin  grows  back  from 
the  jaw,  and  forms  a kind  of  opercular  fold  which  gradually  covers  up  the 
gills.  This  fold  differs  from  the  gill-cover  of  Fishes  in  having  no  repre- 
sentatives of  branchiostegal  rays  or  opercular  bones  (unless  the  “squamo- 
sal ” represents  the  prceoperculum).  This  opercular  flap  becomes  united 
behind  to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  the  union  being  first  completed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  while  a small  opening  or  respiratory  pore  (fig. 
358,  E^-)  is  still  preserved  on  the  left  side,  and  allows  the  tips  of  the 
branchiae  to  protrude. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  external  gills,  a second  set  of  internal 
branchiae  is  developed  in  the  form  of  rows  of  short  lancet-shaped  processes 
upon  the  branchial  arches  on  each  side.  The  rudiments  of  the  limbs  now 
also  appear,  the  anterior  pair  being  concealed  beneath  the  opercular  mem- 
brane, so  that  the  hind-limbs  are  the  first  to  become  visible.  The  lungs 
are  next  developed,  the  pulmonary  arteries  being  at  first  very  small,  and 
the  gills  being  still  retained  for  a time.  With  the  establishment  of  aerial 
respiration,  the  pulmonary  arteries  increase  proportionately  in  size,  and 
more  and  more  blood  is  gradually  diverted  from  the  gills  and  carried  to  the 
lungs  ; so  that  the  branchiae  undergo  a proportionate  decrease  in  size,  and 
ultimately  become  atrophied.  At  the  same  time,  the  pulmonary  veins, 
which  return  the  aerated  blood  from  the  lungs,  increase  in  size  proportion- 
ately with  their  increased  work,  and  ultimately  open  into  a second  auricle 
which  is  formed  at  their  junction  with  the  heart,  this  organ  thus  becoming 
three-chambered. 

The  tail  of  the  larva  now  shortens,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  ; the  mouth 
becomes  wider,  and  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  head  ; the  horny 
beak  disappears ; teeth  are  developed  on  the  praemaxilloe,  maxillse,  and 
vomers  ; and  the  intestine  becomes  relatively  shorter  by  remaining  station- 
ary while  the  body  goes  on  growing.  Finally,  the  limbs  become  fully 
developed,  and  the  tail  is  completely  absorbed,  the  animal  being  thus 
converted  into  a small  but  perfect  Frog  (fig.  357,  9). 

Those  Amphibians  which  retain  their  larval  branchiae 
throughout  life  are  said  to  be  “ perennibranchiate,”  and  in 
such  forms  it  is  always  the  external  gills  which  persist.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  Amphibians  which  do  not  retain 
their  branchiae  in  adult  life  are  said  to  be  “ caducibranchiate.” 
All  the  perennibranchiate  Amphibians,  and  many  of  the  ca- 
ducibranchiate types,  retain  permanently  the  tail  of  the  larva, 
and  are  therefore  termed  “ Tailed  ” Amphibians  ( Urodela). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  so-called  “Tailless”  Amphibians 
(. Anoura ),  the  larval  tail  is  completely  absorbed.  In  a few 
cases  (e.g.,  Hylodes)  the  metamorphosis  is  evanescent ; and 
in  other  cases  (as  in  Pipa,  Nototrema , and  the  Alpine  Sala- 
mander), though  a metamorphosis  takes  place,  the  branchiae 
are  shed  before  the  young  animal  begins  to  lead  a free  existence. 
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The  Amphibians  are  almost  universally  distributed  over  the 
world.  The  perennibranchiate  forms  are  inhabitants  of  fresh 
waters,  while  the  caducibranchiate  forms  are  largely,  or  in 
some  cases  wholly,  terrestrial  animals — many,  however,  spend- 
ing part  of  their  life  in  water.  No  Amphibians  inhabit  the 
sea. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  extinct  group  of 
the  Labyrinthodonts  is  largely  represented  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous and  Permian  rocks,  and  disappears  in  the  Trias.  The 
Anoura  are  not  represented  in  rocks  older  than  the  Tertiary 
period ; and,  with  doubtful  exceptions,  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Urodelans. 

The  class  of  the  Amphibia  is  divided  into  the  three  living 
orders  of  the  Ophiomorpha  (Csecilians),  the  Urodela  (Tailed 
Amphibians),  and  the  Anoura  (Frogs  and  Toads),  to  which 
must  be  added  the  series  of  extinct  Amphibians  which  have 
been  usually  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  “ Labyrinth- 
odonts.” 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

ORDERS  OF  AMPHIBIANS. 

Order  I.  Ophiomorpha  ( = Gymnophiona,  Huxley). — This 
order  comprises  the  animals  which  are  commonly  called 
“ Ciecilians,”  characterised  by  their  serpentifo7'in  or  vermiform 
bodies , without  traces  of  limbs,  and  with  the  cloacal  aperture 
terminal,  or  nearly  so.  The  adult  shows  no  traces  of  gills  or  gill- 
clefts  ; the  integument  has  small  cycloid  scales  embedded  in  it, 
and  the  vertebra,  are  amphicoelous. 

The  Csecilians  (fig.  359)  are  singular  worm-like  animals, 
which  are  found  in  various  tropical  countries,  burrowing  in 
marshy  ground,  sometimes  reaching  a couple  of  feet  or  more 
in  length,  and  somewhat  resembling  gigantic  earth-worms. 
The  skin  is  annulated,  and  there'  is  an  exoskeleton  of  small 
cycloid  scales  arranged  in  transverse  rings.  The  notochord 
is  partly  persistent,  but  vertebral  segmentation  takes  place, 
the  vertebrae  being  amphiccelous,  and  resembling  those  of  a 
Bony  Fish.  The  skull  is  ossified,  and  has  two  occipital  con- 
dyles. Limbs  and  their  arches  are  absent,  but  there  are  well- 
developed  ribs.  The  maxillae  and  palatine  bones  carry  small 
recurved  teeth,  and  the  animal  is  carnivorous,  feeding  on 
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worms  and  insects.  The  eyes  are  rudimentary,  and  are 
covered  by  the  skin.  The  adult  possesses  lungs;  and  there 
are  no  traces  of  gills  or  gill-slits. 

The  development  of  the  Csecilians  is  still  imperfectly  known.  Some  forms 
are  ovo-viviparous  (Ccecilia) ; others  ( Epicrium ) are  oviparous.  In  some 
species  of  Cacilia  the  larvse  possess  a gill-slit  on  each  side,  leading  down 


Fig.  359. — Ophiomorpha.  a Siphonops  annulatus , one  of  the  Caecilians,  much  reduced  ; 

6 Head  ; c Mouth,  showing  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  internal  openings  of  the  nostrils ; 

(/Tail  and  cloacal  aperture.  (After  Dumeril  and  Bibron). 

to  internal  gills.  In  another  species  of  the  same  genus  ( C . compressicauda ) 
there  is  no  gill-slit  in  the  larva,  but  the  neck  carries  vesicular  structures 
believed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  external  branchiae.  In  Epicrium  glutin- 
osutn  the  embryo  prior  to  its  emergence  from  the  egg  possesses  external 
branchiae,  which  are  shed  before  hatching.  After  leaving  the  egg,  the 
larva  lives  in  water,  and  then  breathes  by  means  of  gill-slits,  which  ulti- 
mately disappear,  the  animal  then  becoming  terrestrial. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space,  the  species  of  Ccecilia 
are  found  in  India,  Africa,  and  South  America ; Siphonops  and 
Rhinatrema  are  exclusively  Neotropical;  and  Epicrium  is  ex- 
clusively Asiatic.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Caecilians  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  a peculiarly  modified  group  of  the 
Urodela. 

Order  II.  Urodela  ( = Ichthyomorpha,  Owen).— This  order 
is  commonly  spoken  of  collectively  as  that  of  the  “Tailed” 
Amphibians,  from  the  fact  that  the  larval  tail  is  always  re- 
tained in  the  adult.  The  Urodela  are  characterised  by  having 
the  skin  naked,  and  destitute  of  any  exoskeleton.  The  body  is 
elongated  posteriorly  to  form  a compressed  or  cylindrical  tail , 
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which  is  permanently  retained  throughout  life.  The  dorsal 
vertebrae,  are  biconcave  { amphiccelous ),  or  concave  behind  and 
convex  in  front  { opisthocoelous ),  and  they  have  short  ribs  attached 
to  the  transverse  processes.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  {radius 
and  ulna)  on  the  one  hand , and  those  of  the  shank  {tibia  and 
fibula)  on  the  other , are  not  anchylosed  to  form  single  bones. 

In  one  section  of  the  Urodela  — hence  called  Perenni- 
branchiata — the  gills  of  the  larva  persist  throughout  life,  in  the 
form  of  three  plume-like  appendages  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
(fig.  360,  A and  C),  as  seen  in  the  Siren  and  Menobranchus. 


In  a second  section,  termed  Derotremata , comprising  genera 
such  as  Amphiuma  and  Menopoma , the  larval  gills  disappear, 
but  the  gill-slits  are  retained  by  the  adult.  In  a third  section 
{Myctodera),  comprising  the  various  Salamandroids,  the  perfect 
adult  is  destitute  of  both  gills  and  gill-slits. 

Among  the  Pei ennibranchiata,  the  Siren  or  Mud-eel  (fig.  360,  A)  is 
remarkable  for  the  total  absence  of  hind-limbs  and  of  the  pelvic  arches. 
There  are  weak  fore-legs,  with  four  or  three  toes  in  different  species.  The 
Siren  lacertina  grows  to  a length  of  about  a yard,  and  is  found  in  the 
swamps  of  the  southern  United  States.  Another  remarkable  form  is  the 
Proteus  anguinus  of  the  subterranean  waters  of  Carniola  and  Dalmatia,  in 
which  both  pairs  of  limbs  are  present,  both  being  short  and  weak,  the 
anterior  having  three  toes  and  the  posterior  two.  The  eyes  in  Proteus  are 
extremely  minute.  The  neck  has  three  gill-plumes  on  each  side  and  two 
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gill-clefts  ; and  the  animal  grows  to  the  length  of  about  a foot.  A third 
well-known  form  is  the  “Mud-puppy”  ( Menobranchus  or  Necturus  later- 
alis) of  the  fresh  waters  of  the  United  States.  It  reaches  a couple  of  feet 
in  length,  and  all  its  feet  are  four-toed. 

Forming  a transition  between  the  Perennibranchiate  Urodelans  and  the 
Salamandroids  is  the  group  of  the  Derotremata,  in  which  the  gill-slits  are 
persistent,  though  the  gills  themselves  disappear.  To  this  group  belong 
the  “ Congo-snakes  ” ( Amphiuma , fig.  360,  B),  in  which  the  body  is  long, 
and  both  pairs  of  limbs  are  present,  each  terminating  in  three  toes.  The 
only  known  species  of  Amphiuma  is  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Southern  United  States.  Another  North  American  type  is  the  genus 
Menopoma,  the  only  known  species  of  which  grows  to  a length  of  about  a 
couple  of  feet.  Related  to  the  preceding  is  the  genus  Cryptobranchus 
(, Sieboldia ),  comprising  the  Giant  Salamanders  of  Japan  and  China.  These 
reach  a length  of  between  three  and  four  feet,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
great  Andrias  of  the  Miocene  Tertiary  should  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  genus. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  group  of  the  Salamandroids  (. Myctodera ),  in  which 
the  adult  is  destitute  of  both  gills  and  gill-slits.  The  three  most  typical 
groups  of  this  section  are  the  Newts  ( Triton , &c.),  the  Land-salamanders 
(Salamandra,  &c.),  and  the  Amblystomce.  The  Water-salamanders,  or 
Newts  and  Efts,  are  lizard-like  in  shape,  with  a vertically -compressed 
swimming-tail  (fig.  361).  The  males  are  commonly  provided  with  a dorsal 


Fig.  361. — Great  Water-newt  ( Triton  cristatns).  (After  Bell.) 


integumentary  crest  at  the  breeding  season.  The  skin  is  smooth  or  warty ; 
and  the  fore-feet  have  four  toes,  while  the  hind-feet  are  five-toed.  The 
vertebrae  are  opisthocoelous.  All  the  Water-salamanders  are  Palsearctic 
or  Nearctic,  common  British  species  being  the  Great  Water-newt  ( Triton 
cristatus ) and  the  Smooth  Newt  (Lissotriton  punctatus).  The  Water-sala- 
manders are  oviparous,  and  the  larvae  live  in  water.  The  advanced  larvae 
differ  from  the  tadpoles  of  the  Frog  in  the  fact  that  the  fore-limbs  appear 
externally  before  the  hind-limbs. 

The  true  Land-salamanders,  like  the  Newts,  are  lizard-like  in  shape, 
but  they  have  comparatively  thick  bodies,  and  the  tail  is  rounded  instead 
of  being  compressed.  The  skin  is  glandular,  and  may  be  smooth  or  warty. 
The  two  known  species  of  the  genus  Salamandra  itself  are  confined  to  the 
Palaearctic  province,  one  being  the  common  Spotted  Salamander  (A.  macu- 
losa) of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  the  other  the  Black  Salamander 
(S',  alra)  of  the  elevated  mountain  districts  of  Central  Europe.  In  the 
former  species,  the  young,  on  leaving  the  mother,  have  external  gills,  and 
are  deposited  in  water.  In  S.  atra , on  the  other  hand,  only  two  embryos 
are  hatched  at  a time,  and  these  are  retained  within  the  uterine  dilatations 
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of  the  oviducts  until  development  is  far  advanced.  While  thus  retained 
within  the  body  of  the  mother,  the  embryos  have  extraordinarily  long 
external  gills  ; but  they  do  not  leave  the  mother  until  these  are  completely 
lost,  so  that  they  start  external  life  as  genuine  terrestrial  animals. 

Lastly,  the  genus  Amblystoma  comprises  Newt-like  Amphibians,  all  the 
certainly  known  species  of  which — about  twenty  in  number  inhabit  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  In  their  fully -developed  condition  the  species 
of  A mbly stoma  are  terrestrial  in  habit,  and  feed  upon  insects  ; but  they  pass, 
in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  through  a remarkable  metamorphosis,  which  has 
only  become  fully  known  of  late  years.  Naturalists  have,  namely,  been 
lono-  acquainted  with  certain  singular  perennibranchiate  Amphibians  which 
inhabit  lakes  in  Western  North  America  and  Mexico,  and  which  have 
usually  been  known  under  the  name  of  “ Axolotls”  (fig.  3^2)-  Not  only 


Fig.  362. — The  Mexican  Axolotl  ( Siredon  pisciforme ),  reduced  in  size.  A,  With  its 
gills;  B,  When  its  gills  have  disappeared  and  it  has  become  an  Amblystoma. 
(After  Dumeril.) 


do  the  Axolotls  entirely  resemble  the  ordinary  perennibranchiate  Urodel- 
ans  in  the  possession  of  three  gill-tufts  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  but  they 
have  fully-developed  reproductive  organs,  and  give  rise  therefore  to  new 
individuals  by  a true  generative  process.  No  doubt,  therefore,  was  felt  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  Axolotls  were  genuinely  adult  or  mature,  and  the  genus 
Siredon  was  created  for  their  reception.  It  was  however  shown,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  common 
Mexican  Axolotl  (Siredon  pisciforme),  when  kept  in  domestication,  might 
lose  its  gills  and  become  caducibranchiate.  It  was  further  found  that  the 
loss  of  the  gills  was  accompanied  by  other  marked  external  and  internal 
changes.  Not  only  did  the  animal  now  become  terrestrial,  and  abandon 
its  former  aquatic  life,  but  it  lost  its  dorsal  and  caudal  fin-crest,  its  tail 
became  round  instead  of  being  compressed,  and  it  underwent  other  re- 
markable changes  as  regards  its  dentition,  its  skeleton,  ;and  its  external 
coloration.  The  Axolotl,  in  fact,  becomes  converted  into  an  Amblystoma. 
This  change  has  not  been  observed  to  take  place  in  the  Mexican  Axolotl 
in  Mexico  itself ; but  it  has  been  found  to  occur  in  this  species  in  other 
localities  (Wyoming  and  Utah),  in  a state  of  nature.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  Siredon  lichenoides,  a common  Axolotl  of  the  mountain- 
lakes  of  the  Western  United  States,  becomes  changed  into  a species  of 
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Amblystoma  (A.  mavortium)  while  in  its  own  natural  habitat.  In  the  case 
of  this  species  many  individuals  pass  towards  the  end  of  summer  into  the 
Amblystoma  condition,  losing  their  gill-tufts,  and  becoming  terrestrial  in 
habit ; while  a still  larger  number  persist  in  the  Siredon  stage,  retaining 
their  gills,  and  breeding  freely.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  these 
species  of  Amblystoma,  the  highly  remarkable  fact  of  the  existence  of  tailed 
Amphibians  in  two  sexual  conditions.  In  the  one  condition  ( Siredon 
stage)  the  animal  is  so  far  larval  that  it  retains  its  gill-tufts,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  the  power  of  reproduction.  In  the  second  condition  ( Amblystoma 
stage)  it  has  lost  its  gills,  and  its  general  organisation  has  become  other- 
wise variously  modified.  Remarkable  as  is  the  fact  that  Amblystoma 
should  have  the  power  of  reproduction  while  still  in  the  larval  condition, 
it  is  a fact  which  does  not  stand  absolutely  alone  ; since  some  of  the  Water- 
salamanders  ( Triton  alpestris  and  Lissotriton  punclatus)  have  been  found 
to  be  sometimes  sexually  perfect,  while  still  retaining  their  larval  characters. 

Order  III.  Anoura  or  Batrachia  ( Theriomorpha , Owen). 
— This  order  comprises  the  Frogs  and  the  Toads,  and  is 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  larvce  possess  external  and 
internal  gills,  gill-slits,  and  a tail,  while  all  these  structures  are 
wanting  iti  the  adult.  The  prcesacral  vertebrae  never  exceed  nine 
in  number,  and  almost  always  have  procoelous  centra.  Both 
pairs  of  limbs  are  present,  and  the  radius  and  ulna  in  the  fore- 
limb and  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  hind -limb  are  anchylosed  to 
form  single  bones.  The  hind-limbs  are  generally  longer  than  the 
fore-limbs,  and  the  manus  has  five  digits. 

The  metamorphosis  in  the  Anoura  is  more  complete  than 
in  any  other  group  of  the  Amphibians,  and  has  previously 
been  briefly  sketched  (see  p.  593).  The  larvae  or  “ tadpoles  ” 
mostly  inhabit  water,  and  are  furnished  first  with  external  and 
subsequently  with  internal  gills.  The  hind-limbs  of  the  tad- 
poles become  visible  sooner  than  the  fore-limbs,  as  the  latter 
are  at  first  covered  by  the  opercular  flap  which  grows  over  the 
gills.  In  some  cases  (Nototrema  and  Notodclphys)  the  females 
are  provided  with  brood-pouches  or  saccular  involutions  of  the 
dorsal  integument,  within  which  the  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment are  passed.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  species  of  Hylodes, 
again,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  metamorphosis,  the 
branchiae  being  absent  or  evanescent,  while  the  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs  are  developed  contemporaneously,  and  the 
tail  is  absorbed  within  the  first  day  after  emergence  from  the 
egg. 

In  the  adult  Atioura,  respiration  is  purely  aerial,  and  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  lungs,  which  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
well  developed.  As  there  are  no  movable  ribs  by  which  the 
thoracic  cavity  can  be  expanded,  the  process  of  lespiration  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  animal  first  closes  its  mouth,  and 
fills  the  whole  buccal  cavity  with  air  taken  in  through  the 
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nostrils.  The  posterior  nares  are  then  closed,  and  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  and  pharynx  the  inspired 
air  is  forcibly  driven  into  the  windpipe  through  the  open 
glottis.  The  process,  in  fact,  is  one  of  swallowing ; and  it  is 
possible  to  suffocate  a frog  simply  by  holding  its  mouth  open, 
and  thereby  preventing  the  performance  of  the  above-men- 
tioned actions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  skin  in 
these  animals  plays  a very  important  part  in  the  aeration  of 
the  blood,  and  that  the  frogs  especially  can  carry  on  their 
respiration  cutaneously,  without  the  assistance  of  the  lungs, 
for  a very  lengthened  period.  This  undoubted  fact,  however, 
should  not  lead  to  any  credence  being  given  to  the  often-re- 
peated stories  of  the  occurrence  of  frogs  and  toads  in  cavities 
in  solid  rock,  no  authenticated  instance  of  such  a phenomenon 
being  as  yet  known  to  science. 


Fig.  363.— The  Common  Frog  (Raua  temporaria). 


The  order  Anoura  may  be  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
structure  of  the  tongue  into  the  three  sections  of  the  Aglossa, 
Opisthoglossa,  and  Proteroglossa.  These  sections  are  of  an 
extremely  different  value,  the  first  comprising  only  the  two 
genera  Pipa  and  Dactylethra,  and  the  last  including  only  the 
single  genus  Rhinophrynns,  while  all  the  other  forms  of  the 
order  are  contained  in  the  Opisthoglossa. 

In  the  section  of  the  Aglossa  a tongue  is  not  developed.  The  best- 
known  genus  is  Pipa,  comprising  only  the  “Surinam  Toad”  (P  Ameri- 
cana), which  inhabits  Guiana.  In  this  curious  Amphibian  the  dorsal 
integument  of  the  female  becomes  greatly  thickened  at  the  breeding  season 
and  the  impregnated  eggs  are  placed  by  the  male  in  cell-like  cavities  in 
this  soft  integument.  In  these  cavities  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  larval 
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stages  of  development  being  completed  before  the  young  are  liberated  to 
lead  an  independent  life.  The  only  other  Aglossate  genus  is  Daetyletkra , 
which  differs  from  Pipa  in  the  fact  that  the  pramraxillae  and  maxilla;  bear 
small  teeth,  whereas  the  latter  is  toothless.  The  three  inner  toes  of  the 
pes  are  furnished  with  nails,  as  is  the  case  in  no  Amphibian  save  Sala- 
mandra  unguiculata  among  the  Urodelans.  The  few  known  species  of 
Dactylethra  are  confined  to  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara. 

1 he  section  Opisthoglossa  comprises  those  forms  in  which  the  tongue  is 
fixed  in  front,  and  free  behind,  and  includes  all  the  ordinary  types  of  the 
order.  Here  only  some  of  the  principal  groups  can  be  noted,  and  that  in 
the  briefest  manner.  Of  the  forms  which  are  usually  called  “ Frogs,”  the 
family  of  the  Ranidce  is  the  most  familiar,  and  comprises  a number  of 
Anourans,  in  which  the  upper  jaw  carries  small  teeth,  the  digits  are 
pointed  at  their  ends,  and  the  hind  toes  are  webbed.  The  genus  Rana 
itself  comprises  nearly  eighty  species,  and  has  an  almost  world-wide  dis- 
tribution. No  species  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America,  or  the  continent  of  Australia,  the  only  known  species  inhabiting 
the  Australian  province  being  found  in  New  Guinea.  The  common  Grass 
Frog  ( Rana  tetnporaria)  and  the  Edible  Frog  ( R . esculenta ) have  an 
enormously  wide  range.  In  the  Grass  Frog  (fig.  363)  the  manus  has  four 
visible  fingers,  the  thumb  being  rudimentary.  In  the  males  the  innermost 
digit  of  the  hand  has  its  inner  edge  thickened  at  the  breeding  season.  The 
pes  has  five  complete  toes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  the  longest,  and  the  digits 
are  united  by  a web.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  hallux  is  a little  horny 
prominence  or  “calcar.”  The  hind-leg  of  the  Frog  looks  as  if  it  were 
made  up  of  four  segments,  the  third  segment  being  really  the  greatly 
elongated  calcaneum  and  astragalus,  which  become  united  by  their  ends. 
The  Edible  Frog  differs,  among  other  characters,  from  the  Grass  Frog  in 
the  fact  that  the  males  possess  “vocal  sacs” — i.e. , dilated  sacs  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  head  behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  opening  into 
the  mouth,  their  function  being  that  of  increasing  the  resonance  of  the 
voice.  The  largest  species  of  the  genus  Rana  is  the  great  Bull-frog  (A\ 
pipiens ) of  North  America. 

Very  similar  to  the  typical  Frogs  in  most  respects  are  the  Cystignathidce, 
in  which,  however,  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  not  webbed.  Most  of  the 
forms  of  this  group  are  South  American.  In  the  Bombinatoridce,  again, 
the  organ  of  hearing  is  imperfectly  developed,  or  may  even  be  wanting. 
The  genus  Bombinator  itself  is  represented  by  a single  species  in  Central 
Europe  and  Italy,  and  is  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  centra  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  are  opisthocoelous. 

The  great  family  of  the  Bufonidce  comprises  most  of  the  forms  which  are 
usually  called  “ Toads,”  in  which  the  digits  are  pointed,  but  there  are  no 
praemaxillary  or  maxillary  teeth.  In  the  genus  Bufo  the  toes  of  the  hind- 
limb  are  partially  or  completely  webbed,  and  the  hand  has  four  free  digits. 
On  each  side  of  the  neck,  behind  the  eye,  is  a gland  (“  parotid  gland”) 
which  secretes  an  acrid  fluid.  Nearly  a hundred'species  of  Bufo  are  known, 
and  have  an  almost  universal  distribution  ; though  only  three  species  are 
found  in  Europe.  The  commonest  of  these  is  the  Common  Toad  [B.  vul- 
garis) which  is  found  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  lives  up  to  heights  of 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  A rarer  British  species  is  the  Natterjack 
Toad  (Btfo  calami/a).  The  third  European  species  (B.  vanabilis)  does 
not  occur  in  Britain. 

The  remaining  types  of  the  Opisthoglossate  Anourans  have  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  toes  expanded  to  form  sucking-discs,  and  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  “Tree-Frogs.”  They  differ  in  the  form  of  their  toes  from  the  typical 
Frogs,  but  most  of  them  agree  with  these,  and  differ  from  the  Toads,  in 
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having  prsemaxillary  and  maxillary  teeth.  1 he  typical  family  is  that  of  the 
Hylidiz,  the  genus  Hyla  itself  being  represented  by  nearly  ninety  species, 
the  majority  of  which  are  found  in  South  America  and  in  the  Australian 
province.  The  only  European  species  is  the  widely  distributed  little  green 

Tree-frog  {Hyla  arborea).  . , 

Lastly,  the  section  of  the  Proteroglossa  is  characterised  by  the  tact  tliat 
the  tongue  is  fixed  behind  and  free  in  front,  while  the  upper  jaw  is  edentu- 
lous. This  section  comprises  the  single  species  Rhmophrynns  dorsalis  of 
Mexico. 

Order  IV.  Stegocephala.  — Under  this  name  we  may 
group  together  a large  number  of  extinct  Amphibians  which 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  “ Labyrinthodonts.”  This  name  is 
in  allusion  to  the  peculiarly  complex  structure  of  their  teeth, 
the  parietes  of  which  are  folded  inwards  in  a labyrinthine 
manner,  as  shown  by  transverse  sections  (fig.  364).  The 


Fig.  364. — Section  of  the  tooth  of  Labyrinthodon  ( Masto - 
donsaurus)  Jtrgcri,  showing  the  microscopic  structure. 
Greatly  enlarged.  Trias. 


Fig.  365.' — a Skull  of  Laby- 
rinthodon  Jcpgeri,  much  re- 
duced in  size;  ^Toothofthe 
same.  Trias.  Wurtemberg. 


skull  (fig.  365)  was  broad  and  flattened,  and  was  in  many 
cases  covered  with  a sort  of  helmet  formed  of  hard  and 
polished  bony  plates,  which  are  commonly  sculptured  exter- 
nally, or  exhibit  peculiar  symmetrical  grooves.  The  skull  is 
united  to  the  vertebral  column  by  two  occipital  condyles. 
Another  extraordinary  feature  is,  that  the  abdomen  was  pro- 
tected by  an  exoskeleton  formed  of  oval  plates  of  bone.  The 
notochord  was  more  or  less  largely  persistent,  most  forms  pos- 
sessing amphicoelous  vertebrae.  In  most  forms  the  vertebral 
column  is  prolonged  into  a long  caudal  region.  In  Archego- 
saurus,  branchial  arches  seem  to  have  been  present,  though 
whether  they  were  persistent  or  not  is  uncertain. 
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The  condition  of  the  limbs  in  the  Labyrinthodonts  varied 
greatly.  In  Ophiderpeto7t , and  in  a number  of  other  forms, 
no  limbs  appear  to  have  been  developed.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  both  pairs  of  limbs  were  present,  the  hind- 
limbs  being  larger  than  the  fore-limbs.  This  is  well  shown  by 
the  footprints  of  Labyrinthodonts,  which  have  been  commonly 
preserved,  and  which  show  (fig.  366)  a series  of  alternate  pairs 


Fig.  366. — Footprints  of  a Labyrinthodont  ( C heirotherinm ). 


of  hand-shaped  impressions,  the  hinder  print  of  each  pair 
being  much  larger  than  the  one  in  front.  These  footprints 
are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Triassic  rocks  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  being  at  first  unknown  by  what  animal  they  had  been 
produced,  the  genus  C heirotherinm  was  founded  for  their 
reception. 

The  Labyrinthodonts  vary  also  greatly  in  size,  some  forms 
being  of  moderate  dimensions,  while  others  must  have  been 
colossal.  Thus,  the  skull  of  Labyrinthodon  (. Mastodonsaurus ) 
Jcegeri  is  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time,  the  Labyrinthodonts 
are  not  only  extinct,  but  they  are  only  known  as  occurring  in 
the  Carboniferous,  Permian,  and  Triassic  rocks.  They  attain 
their  maximum  development  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  but 
the  largest  forms  occur  in  the  Trias.  It  may  be  added  that  it 
has  been  shown  that  a large  number  of  Palaeozoic  Amphibians 
which  have  been  spoken  of  under  the  general  title  of  “Laby- 
rinthodonts ” have  no  “ labyrinthine  ” pattern  in  their  teeth, 
and  the  precise  place  which  many  of  these  forms  should  occupy 
is  still  uncertain. 
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DIVISION  II. — SA  UROPSIDA. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

CLASS  III.  — REP  T I L I A. 

The  classes  of  the  Reptiles  and  Birds  are  in  many  fundamental 
points  as  regards  their  organisation  closely  connected  with  one 
another,  and  they  have  been  grouped  together  by  Professor 
Huxley  in  the  single  division  of  the  Sauropsida.  This  division 
is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  embryo  is  furnished  with 
an  amnion  and  allantois,  and  that  branchiae,  or  water-breathing 
respiratory  organs,  are  never  developed  upon  any  of  the  vis- 
ceral arches  at  any  period  of  life.  The  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  oval  in  shape,  and  are  furnished  with  nuclei  (fig.  315,  b,  c). 
The  skull  articulates  with  the  vertebral  column  by  a single 
occipital  condyle.  The  mandible  is  complex,  being  composed 
of  several  pieces,  and  it  is  attached  to  the  skull  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a quadrate  bone.  Lastly,  all  the  Sauropsida  are 
oviparous  or  ovo-viviparous. 

The  above  being  the  common  characters  of  the  Sauropsida , 
the  Reptilia  are  distinguished  from  the  Aves  by  the  following 
characters : — 

The  blood  in  Reptiles  is  cold — that  is  to  say,  slightly  warmer 
than  the  external  medium — owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations  are  always  directly  con- 
nected together,  either  within  the  heart  or  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  so  that  the  body  is  supplied  with  a mixture  of 
venous  and  arterial  blood,  in  place  of  pure  arterial  blood  alone. 
There  are  never  fewer  than  two  aortic  arches  present.  The 
terminations  of  the  bronchi  at  the  surface  of  the  lung  are 
closed,  and  do  not  communicate  with  air-sacs,  placed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  When  the  epidermis  develops  horny 
structures,  these  are  in  the  form  of  horny  plates  or  scales,  and 
never  in  the  form  of  feathers.  The  fore-limbs  are  formed  for 
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various  purposes,  including  in  some  cases  even  flight,  but  they 
are  never  constructed  upon  the  type  of  the  “ wing  ” of  Birds. 
Lastly,  whilst  the  ankle-joint  is  placed  between  the  distal  and 
proximal  portions  of  the  tarsus,  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones 
of  the  hind-limb  are  never  anchylosed  into  a single  bone. 

The  shape  of  the  body  in  the  Reptiles  is  very  variable,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tortoises  and  Turtles,  they  are 
mostly  of  an  elongated  form,  provided  with  a longer  or  shorter 
tail,  and  either  limbless  or,  more  usually,  provided  with  two 
pairs  of  variously  constructed  limbs. 

The  exoskeleton  of  Reptiles  usually  has  the  form  of  horny 
scales  or  scutes,  which  are  formed  by  a hardening  of  the  epi- 
dermis, but  are  not  produced  within  follicles.  Moreover,  the 
dermis  always  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  scales.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  Chelonians  and  Crocodilians,  the  dermis 
becomes  more  or  less  extensively  hardened  by  ossification,  and 
such  forms  are  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  Loricatct, 
whilst  those  types  which  have  epidermic  scales,  without  dermal 
bones,  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  Sqnamata. 

As  regards  the  endoskeleto?i , the  notochord  always  shows 
vertebral  segmentation,  and  is  generally  more  or  less  com- 
pletely ossified.  In  a few  forms  (Geckos,  Sphenodon , and 
certain  extinct  Reptiles),  the  vertebrae  are  amphicoelous,  but 
they  are  usually  procoelous.  Ribs  are  present,  and  are  often 
numerous,  but  a sternum  may  be  absent  (in  Chelonians, 
Ophidians,  and  a few  Lizards).  The  skull  is  ossified,  and 
there  is  a single  occipital  condyle,  often  with  a trifid  articulat- 
ing surface,  carried  upon  the  ossified  basioccipital  and  exocci- 
pital  bones.  The  mandible  (fig.  31 1)  is  complex,  each  ramus 
consisting  of  several  pieces,  and  it  is  united  to  the  skull  by 
means  of  a quadrate  bone  (fig.  367),  which  is  firmly  united 
with  the  skull  in  Chelonians  and  Crocodilians,  but  is  more  or 
less  movable  in  Lizards  and  Ophidians.  Teeth  are  absent  in 
Chelonians  and  in  some  extinct  Reptiles,  but  are  present  in 
the  other  members  of  the  class.  They  are  mostly  adapted  for 
holding  the  prey,  and  not  for  mastication,  and  they  are  in 
general  anchylosed  with  the  bones  which  support  them,  but 
are  fixed  in  sockets  in  Crocodiles  and  in  some  extinct  types. 
The  bones  which  usually  carry  teeth  are  the  mandible  and 
maxillae,  with  or  without  the  praemaxillae ; but  in  Snakes  the 
pterygoid  and  palatine  bones  carry  teeth,  as  do  the  former  in 
many  of  the  Lizards. 

Pectoral  limbs  and  their  arches  are  absent  in  the  Snakes,  as 
are  the  pelvic  limbs  also  with  but  partial  exception.  Limbs 
are  also  wanting  in  the  serpentiform  Lizards,  though  in  these 
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cases  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  arches  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely represented.  In  Reptiles  generally  both  pairs  of  limbs 
are  present ; but  the  form  of  the  manus  and  pes  varies  much. 
When  the  manus  is  present,  it  never  has  less  than  four  digits, 
and  the  three  innermost  of  these  at  least  are  provided  with 
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Fig.  367.— Skull  of  a Constricting  Serpent  (Python),  de  Dentary  portion  of  the  man- 
dible ; ar  Articular  portion  of  the  mandible ; qu  Quadrate  bone ; sq  Squamosal ; 
pc  Prootic ; pa  Parietal;  po  Post-frontal;  fr  Frontal;  pr  Prsefrontal ; na  Nasal; 
pmx  Prsemaxillary  ; mx  Maxillary ; tr  Transverse  bone  ; pt  Pterygoid. 
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claws.  The  ankle-joint  is  placed  between  the  proximal  and 
distal  rows  of  tarsal  bones,  and  not  between  the  proximal  tar- 
sal bones  and  the  tibia.  Moreover,  the  metatarsal  bones  are 
never  united  with  one  another  and  with  the  distal  row  of 
tarsal  bones,  as  occurs  in  Birds  generally.  There  are  never 
fewer  than  three  digits  in  the  pes. 

The  digestive  system  presents  few  points  of  interest.  The  ali- 
mentary canal  consists  of  a gullet,  stomach,  and  small  and  large 
intestine,  and  a liver  and  pancreas  are  present.  The  rectum 
opens  into  a terminal  dilatation  or  “ cloaca,”  which  also  re- 
ceives the  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  reproductive  organs.  The 
cloacal  aperture  is  longitudinal  or  rounded  in  Chelonians 
and  Crocodilians,  but  is  transverse  in  the  Snakes  and  the 
Lizards. 

As  regards  their  circulatory  system , the  blood  in  all  Reptiles 
is  cold,  and  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  oval  and 
nucleated.  The  heart  consists  of  two  completely  separated 
auricles  (a  right  and  left  auricle),  and  of  an  incompletely 
divided  common  ventricle  (fig.  368).  In  the  Crocodilia  alone 
is  the  septum  between  the  ventricles  a perfect  one,  and  in 
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these  there  is  still  a communication  between  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  the  heart  by  means  of  an  aperture  which  connects  the 
two  great  aortic  trunks  at  a point  just  above  their  origin  from 
their  respective  ventricles.  In  the  most  typical  condition  of 
parts  (fig.  368),  the  circulation  in  the  Reptiles  is  as  follows  : 
The  venous  blood  returned  from  the  body  is  poured  into  the 
right  auricle  by  the  great  veins  (two  superior  venae  cavae  and 
one  inferior  vena  cava),  a “ sinus  venosus  ” being  generally 
formed  at  the  point  of  junction  of  these.  The  arterial  blood 


Fig.  368.— Plan  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  of  a Chelonian,  the  vense  cavae  and  pul- 
monary veins  being  omitted.  V Common  ventricle  ; Ra  Right  auricle ; La  Left 
auricle ; ra  Right  aorta,  giving  off  the  carotid  trunks  (ca)\  la  Left  aorta,  giving  off 
the  coeliaco-mesenteric  artery  (cm),  and  joining  the  right  aorta  to  form  the  descend- 
ing aorta  (da)  ; pa  Left  pulmonary  artery  ; pd  Right  pulmonary  artery;  db  Ductus 
Botalli ; br  Brachial  artery. 


returned  from  the  lungs  is  poured  by  one  or  two  pulmonary 
veins  into  the  left  auricle.  The  common  ventricle  should 
thus,  in  theory,  contain  a mixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood ; 
and  it  undoubtedly  does  do  so  in  actual  fact  to  a greater 
or  less  extent.  There  are,  however,  arrangements,  in  the 
partial  division  of  the  ventricle  into  a right  and  left  half,  and 
otherwise,  by  which  the  venous  and  arterial  streams  are  kept 
more  or  less  largely  separate,  and  are  prevented  from  becom- 
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ing  completely  mixed  in  the  ventricle.  The  ventricle  gives  off 
three  great  arterial  trunks.  One  of  these  (fig.  368,  ra)  is  the 
right  aorta  (or  brachio-cephalic  aorta),  which,  though  placed 
on  the  right  side,  really  has  its  origin  from  the  left  side  of  the 
ventricle.  The  second  is  the  left  aorta  [la),  which  springs  in 
reality  from  the  right  side  of  the  ventricle ; so  that  the  two 
aortee  cross  each  other  more  or  less  clearly  at  their  points  of 
origin  from  the  ventricle.  The  third  great  trunk  is  the  pul- 
monary artery  {pa),  which  carries  venous  blood  to  the  lungs. 
The  right  aorta  is  supplied  principally  with  pure  arterial  blood, 
and  it  gives  origin  to  the  great  carotid  trunks  (fig.  368,  ca ) 
which  supply  the  head.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  thus 
supplied  with  arterial  blood.  The  left  aorta,  springing  as  it 
does  from  the  right  half  of  the  ventricle,  carries  mixed  blood, 
and  it  gives  off  no  branches  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 
It  gives  origin,  however,  to  the  great  coeliaco  - mesenteric 
artery  (fig.  368,  cm).  The  right  and  left  aortas  ultimately  join 
with  one  another,  either  by  fusion  or  by  a connecting-branch, 
to  form  the  descending  aorta  (fig.  368,  da).  As  the  blood  in 
the  left  aorta  is  not  pure  arterial  blood,  it  follows  that  the 
trunk  and  hinder  extremities  are  supplied  with  a fluid  which 
is  more  or  less  largely  an  intermixture  of  arterial  with  venous 
blood.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  supplied  principally  with 
venous  blood,  which  is  distributed  to  the  lungs.  In  the 
Chelonians  there  exists  a connecting-vessel  (ductus  Botalli, 
fig.  368,  db)  between  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  the  systemic 
aorta  on  each  side. 

In  the  Crocodilians,  alone  of  all  Reptiles,  the  partition 
between  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  ventricle  is  complete, 
so  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  wholly  venous  and  the 
left  side  wholly  arterial.  The  right  ventricle  gives  origin  to 
the  left  aorta  and  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  both  of  which  are 
thus  filled  with  unmixed  venous  blood.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  left  ventricle  gives  off  the  right  aorta,  which  therefore  con- 
tains arterial  blood,  which  it  distributes  to  the  head  and  an- 
terior extremities  through  the  carotid  and  subclavian  trunks. 
Though  the  heart  of  the  Crocodiles  is  thus  completely  separ- 
ated into  a right  and  left  half,  the  intermixture  of  venous  and 
arterial  blood  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Reptiles  takes 
place  in  these  forms  also,  though  not  in  the  heart  itself.  1 he 
right  and  left  aortoe,  carrying  respectively  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  are,  namely,  connected  with  one  another  at  the  point 
where  they  cross,  just  above  their  origin  from  the  ventricles, 
by  the  so-called  “foramen  Panizzne.”  By  means  of  this  fora- 
men there  is  an  intermixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood 
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carried  by  the  left  and  right  aortas  respectively.  This  arrange- 
ment is  correlated  with  the  habit  of  the  Crocodilians  of  drown- 
ing their  prey  under  water.  Thus  when  the  animal’s  respira- 
tion is  impeded  by  prolonged  submersion,  and  when  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  consequently  tends  to  become  gorged  with 
venous  blood,  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  the  escape  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  left  aorta  into  the  right  aorta  through 
the  foramen  Panizzae.  There  is,  further,  as  in  Reptiles  gener- 
ally, an  intermixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  in  the  sub- 
vertebral  aorta,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  right  and 
left  aortas,  so  that  the  trunk  and  hind-limbs  are  supplied  with 
mixed  blood. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  Reptiles  are  lungs,  to  which  air  is 
admitted  by  a trachea,  dilated  superiorly  into  a larynx,  and 
divided  inferiorly  into  bronchial  tubes.  The  lungs  are  usually 
capacious  sacs,  sometimes  nearly  as  simple  as  in  the  higher 
Amphibians,  but  usually  more  or  less  subdivided  by  internal 
septa.  In  the  Snakes  and  the  serpentiform  Lizards,  one  lung  is 
much  reduced  in  size,  or  may  be  quite  rudimentary.  In  such 
cases  the  principal  functional  lung  is  long  and  tubular,  and  its 
hinder  portion  is  only  an  undivided  membranous  sac,  which 
serves  as  a reservoir  for  air. 

The  kidneys  are  paired,  and  are  situated  in  the  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  abdominal  cavity,  their  ducts  opening  into  the 
“ cloaca.”  A urinary  bladder  is  present  in  Chelonians  and 
Lizards,  but  is  absent  in  Snakes  and  Crocodiles. 

The  brain  of  Reptiles  exhibits  a decided  advance  upon  that 
of  Fishes  and  Amphibians,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  being 
proportionately  larger,  and  extending  backwards  over  the  optic 
thalami,  while  the  optic  lobes  are  relatively  reduced  in  size. 

Lastly,  the  sexes  in  Reptiles  are  distinct,  and  the  generative 
glands  are  paired.  The  vasa  deferentia  of  the  males  and  the 
oviducts  of  the  females  open  by  separate  apertures  into  the 
cloaca.  The  oviducts  are  long,  sometimes  with  terminal 
“ uterine  ” dilatations,  and  the  eggs  in  their  passage  through 
the  oviduct  acquire  a membranous  or  calcareous  shell.  Fer- 
tilisation is  always  internal,  and  the  majority  of  the  Reptiles 
are  strictly  oviparous,  a few  forms  being  ovo-viviparous. 

The  Reptiles  have  representatives  in  almost  all  regions,  but 
the  Crocodilians  are  exclusively  confined  to  tropical  countries. 
Most  of  the  existing  Reptilia  are  terrestrial,  but  the  Croco- 
dilians and  many  of  the  Chelonians  are  amphibious,  while  the 
Hydrophida  and  Turtles  are  essentially  aquatic.  No  existing 
Reptiles  are  adapted  for  flight. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  earliest  certain  re- 
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mains  of  Reptiles  are  found  towards  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic 
period,  in  the  Permian  rocks.  Here  we  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Lacertilians,  which  do  not  seem  to  differ  in  im- 
portant respects  from  existing  Lizards.  The  Chelonians  make 
their  first  undoubted  appearance  in  the  Jurassic  rocks;  while 
the  Crocodilians  are  found  in  the  still  older  Triassic  deposits. 
The  Snakes,  finally,  do  not  appear  till  the  Tertiary  period  is 
reached.  Not  only  are  all  the  existing  orders  of  Reptiles 
represented  by  extinct  forms,  but  the  Secondary  rocks  have 
yielded  the  remains  of  a very  large  number  of  fossil  Reptiles 
which  belong  to  several  wholly  extinct  orders,  the  characters 
of  which  will  be  briefly  noticed  later  on. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
DIVISIONS  OF  REPTILES. 


Chelonia. 


The  class  Reptilia  is  divided  into  the  following  ten  orders,  of 
which  the  first  four  are  represented  by  living  forms,  whilst  the 
remaining  six  are  extinct : — 

1.  Chelonia  (Tortoises  and  Turtles).  \ 

2.  Ophidia  (Snakes).  Recent. 

Lacertilia  (Lizards).  I 

Crocodilia  (Crocodiles  and  Alligators).  ) 
Ichthyopterygia. 

Sauropterygia. 

Anomodonlia. 

Pterosauria. 

Deinosauria. 

Theriodontia. 


Cy 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 


-Extinct. 


Order  I.  Chelonia. — The  first  order  of  living  Reptiles  is 
that  of  the  Chelonia,  comprising  the  Tortoises  and  1 urtles,  and 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : There  is  an  osseous 
exoskeleton  which  is  combined  with  the  endoskeleton  to  form  a 
kind  of  bony  case  or  box  in  which  the  body  of  the  animal  is 
enclosed,  and  which  is  covered  by  a leathery  skin,  or,  mot  e 
usually , by  horny  epidermic  plates.  The  dorsal  vertebicz,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first , are  immovably  connected  togethei , 
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and  are  devoid  of  transverse  processes.  The  ribs  are  greatly 
expanded  (fig.  369),  and  are  united  to  one  another  by  sutures , 
so  that  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  cavity  are  immovable.  All 
the  bones  of  the  skull  except  the  lower  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone  are 
immovably  united  together.  There  are  no  teeth , and  the  jaws  are 
encased  in  horn  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  beak.  The  tongue  is 
thick  and  fleshy.  The  heart  is  three-chambered. , the  ventricular 


Fig.  369. — Skeleton  and  carapace  of  the  Loggerhead  Turtle  {Che lone  caouanna), 
viewed  from  below,  the  plastron  being  removed. 


septum  being  imperfect.  There  is  a large  urinary  bladder,  and 
the  anal  aperture  is  longitudinal  or  circular.  The  lungs  are 
voluminous,  and  respiration  is  by  swallowing  air,  as  in  the 
Frogs. 

The  skull  of  the  Chelonians  consists  of  bones,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mandible  and  hyoid,  are  immovably  joined 
to  one  another.  The  pieces  which  compose  each  ramus  of 
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the  mandible  are  anchylosed  with  one  another,  and  the  two 
rami  are  similarly  anchylosed  in  front.  The  quadrate  bone  is 
immovably  fixed  to  the  skull,  and  is  joined  to  the  maxilla  by 
the  quadrato-jugal  and  jugal  bones.  The  temporal  fossae  are 
more  or  less  extensively  roofed  over  by  wide  lateral  extensions 
of  the  parietal  bones,  which  join  extensions  of  the  postfrontal, 
jugal,  quadrato-jugal,  and  squamosal  bones.  There  are  no 
teeth,  and  the  edges  of  the  jaws  are  sheathed  in  horn,  consti- 
tuting a kind  of  beak. 

The  thoracico-abdominal  case  within  which  the  body  of  a 
Chelonian  is  enclosed  (fig.  369)  consists  of  two  principal 
divisions,  a superior  or  dorsal  piece,  of  a more  or  less  con- 
vex shape,  termed  the  “ carapace,”  and  an  inferior  or  ven- 
tral piece,  generally  flat  or  concave,  called  the  “ plastron.” 
The  carapace  and  plastron  are  firmly  united  along  their  edges, 
but  are  excavated  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  an  opening  in 
front  and  behind,  the  anterior  serving  for  the  passage  of  the 
head  and  fore-limbs,  while  the  tail  and  hind-limbs  pass  through 
the  other.  The  limbs  and  tail  can  usually  be  withdrawn  under 
the  shelter  of  the  case  thus  formed  by  the  carapace  and  plas- 
tron, and  the  head  is  also  often  similarly  retractile. 

The  carapace  or  dorsal  shield  (figs.  370,  371)  is  composed 
of  the  following  elements  : — 

(1.)  The  neural  spines  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebra,  except  the 
first  and  last,  which  are  flattened  out  laterally,  and  form  a 
series  of  median  plates,  firmly  united  with  one  another  by 
indented  sutures,  and  termed  the  “ neural  plates”  (fig.  371,  n). 
As  there  are  only  ten  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  as  the  first  and 
tenth  do  not  enter  directly  into  the  composition  of  the  cara- 
pace, there  are  only  eight  “ neural  plates,”  strictly  so  called. 
The  eighth  neural  plate  is,  however,  followed  by  three  addi- 
tional median  plates,  which  have  also  been  generally  termed 
“ neural  plates,”  but  which  do  not  become  directly  connected 
with  the  vertebra;  below. 

(2.)  The  above-mentioned  series  of  median  plates  is  com- 
pleted in  front  and  behind  by  unpaired  plates,  of  which  the 
anterior  (fig.  370,  nu)  is  termed  the  “nuchal  plate,”  while  the 
posterior  one  (sometimes  wanting)  is  called  the  “ pygal  plate  ” 
(fig.  370,  py). 

(3.)  The  eight  proper  neural  plates  are  bordered  on  each 
side  by  eight  long  flattened  plates,  which  are  firmly  united  with 
the  median  series,  and  laterally  with  each  other,  by  sutures 
(fig.  370,  c).  These  lateral  pieces  are  made  up  principally  of 
the  laterally  expanded  ribs,  the  heads  of  which  are  joined 
directly  with  the  vertebrae.  To  the  upper  surface  of  each  rib 
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there  is,  however,  anchylosed  a broad  dermal  plate  of  bone, 
which  is  termed  a “ costal  plate.”  These  costal  plates  are 
united  with  one  another  laterally  by  sutures,  and  become 
similarly  joined  at  their  inner  ends  with  the  neural  plates  (fig. 
371,  c').  In  many  cases  the  costal  plates  are  not  as  long  as 
the  ribs,  and  the  latter  are  too  narrow  towards  their  ends  to 
become  connected  with  one  another  laterally.  In  such  cases 
there  are  marginal  apertures  between  the  ribs  towards  their 


nu 


Fig.  370. — Carapace  of  the  Loggerhead  Turtle  ( Chclone  caouanna),  viewed  from  above 
(after  Owen).  In  this  form,  the  ribs  are  separate  and  free  towards  their  extremities, 
and  the  osseous  portions  of  the  carapace  are  indicated  by  the  light  lines,  while  the 
epidermic  plates  are  marked  out  by  dark  lines,  n n The  first  and  last  of  the  median 
series  of  “neural  plates”;  cc  The  expanded  ribs  or  “costal  plates”;  mm  The 
first  “ marginal  plate  ” on  each  side  ; nu  Nuchal  plate  ; j>y  Pygal  plate  ; v v Median 
series  of  epidermal  plates,  or  “vertebral  scutes.” 


extremities,  and  these  openings  are  simply  covered  by  the 
integuments  (figs.  369,  370). 

(4.)  The  margin  of  the  carapace  is  completed  by  a peripheral 
series  of  bony  plates,  which  are  known  as  the  “ marginal  plates” 
(fig.  370,  371,  m),  and  which  are  of  the  nature  of  dermal  ossi- 
fications. The  “ marginal  plates,”  twelve  in  number  on  each 
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side,  as  a rule,  are  suturally  joined  to  each  other,  as  also  to 
the  nuchal  plate  in  front  and  the  pygal  plate  behind,  while 
they  are  connected  with  the  ribs  internally. 

The  plastron  or  ventral  shield  (fig.  372)  is  more  or  less  flat- 
tened, and  is  composed  of  nine  bony  pieces,  of  which  eight  are 


Fig.  371. — Transverse  section  of  the  skeleton  of  Chelone  viidas  in  the  dorsal  region,  c 
Body  of  one  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  ; « Expanded  spinous  process  or  “ neural  plate  ” 
of  the  same  ; rrRibs;  o'  c’  “ Costal  plates  ” ; vi  m Marginal  plates;  //Lateral 
elements  of  the  plastron.  (After  Huxley.) 


in  pairs,  and  the  ninth  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  is  unpaired. 
The  unpaired  plate  and  the  first  pair  of  the  paired  plates  (the 
“ entosternal  ” and  “ episternal”  plates  of  Owen)  represent  an 
interclavicle  and  a pair  of  clavicles.  The  remaining  three 
pairs  of  plates  are  known  respectively,  from  before  backwards, 
as  the  hyoplastra,  hypoplastra,  and  xiphiplastra  (the  “ hyo-,” 
“ hypo-,”  and  “ xiphi-sternals  ” of  Owen),  and  are  of  the  nature 
of  dermal  bones,  as  are  also  the  three  anterior  plates. 

Both  the  carapace  and  plastron  are  covered  by  a series  of 
horny  plates  (rarely  wanting),  which  are  developed  in  the 
epidermis,  and  which  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  bones 
which  they  cover.  As  encasing  the  upper  surface  of  the 
carapace,  these  plates  (which  in  some  species  constitute  the 
“tortoise-shell”  of  commerce)  have  a general  arrangement 
conforming  with  that  of  the  bony  plates  beneath,  though  there 
is  no  numerical  correspondence  between  the  two.  Thus  the 
carapace,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of  (1)  a median  series  of 
“neural”  plates  developed  from  the  vertebras;  (2)  a lateral 
series  of  “costal”  plates  on  each  side,  corresponding  with 
and  largely  formed  by  the  ribs  ; and  (3)  a peripheral  series  of 
“marginal”  plates  (see  fig.  370).  Similarly,  the  epidermic 
plates  (fig.  370)  are  arranged  in  (1)  a median,  “vertebral,”  or 
“ neural  ” series ; (2)  a lateral  series  on  each  side,  of  “ costal  ” 
scutes;  and  (3)  a series  of  “marginal”  scutes.  The  “verte- 
bral” scutes,  however,  are  only  five  in  number;  and  each 
series  of  “ costal  ” scutes  consists  only  of  four  pieces,  so  that 
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the  number  of  epidermic  plates  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  bony  plates  beneath.  The  “marginal”  scutes,  on  the 
other  hand,  correspond  in  number  with  the  “marginal  plates” 
beneath  them.  They  are,  therefore,  twenty-four  or  twenty-six 


Fig.  372. — Bones  of  the  plastron  of  the  Loggerhead  Turtle  (Chelone  caouanna).  s En- 
toplastron  ; cs  Epiplastron ; /is  Hyoplastron  ; />s  Hypoplastron  ; x s Xiphiplastron. 
(After  Owen.) 

in  number,  the  anterior  scute  in  the  middle  line  being  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  of  “ nuchal,”  while  the  corresponding 
scute  behind  is  termed  “pygal.” 

Both  pairs  of  limbs  are  present  in  the  Chelonians,  and  the 
pectoral  and  pelvic  arches  are  within  the  carapace,  to  which, 
to  begin  with,  they  are  external,  only  becoming  enclosed  in  the 
process  of  growth.  The  scapula  is  a rod-like  bone,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  connected  with  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  dorsal  vertebra.  Fused  with  the  scapula  is  a precoracoid 
bone  (“  acromion  ”),  which  is  connected  inferiorly  with  the 
unpaired  “ entoplastral  ” plate  of  the  plastron.  The  pectoral 
arch  is  completed  by  a large  and  separate  coracoid  bone. 

The  Chelonians  are  divided  into  five  principal  families,  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  CheloniidcB. — This  family  includes  the  true  Turtles,  characterised  by 
the  depressed  and  flattened  form  of  the  carapace,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  limbs  to  act  as  swimming  paddles.  The  digits  in  both  pairs  of  limbs 
are  undistinguishably  united  by  the  skin,  and  only  one  or  two,  or  none  of 
them  have  nails,  while  the  hind-limbs  are  directed  backwards  in  the  axis 
of  the  body,  and  the  anterior  limbs  are  much  the  longest.  The  Turtles 
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are  all  inhabitants  of  warm  seas,  and  only  visit  land  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  their  eggs  in  holes  which  they  scrape  in  the  sand.  The  best- 
known  species  are  the  “Edible”  or  Green  Turtle  ( Chelone  mi  das),  the 
Loggerhead  Turtle  ( Chelone  caouanna ),  the  Hawk’s-bill  Turtle  (C.  imbri- 
cata),  and  the  Leathery  Turtle  ( Sphargis  coriacea).  The  Green  Turtle  is 
largely  imported  into  this  country  as  a delicacy,  and  occurs  abundantly  in 
various  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  Hawk’s-bill  Turtle 


Fig.  373. — Hawk's-bill  Turtle  ( Chelone  imbricated)—  after  Bell. 


is  of  even  greater  commercial  importance,  as  the  horny  epidermic  plates  of 
the  carapace  constitute  the  “tortoise-shell”  so  largely  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  The  Leathery  Turtle  is  remarkable  in  having  the  carapace 
covered  with  a leathery  skin  in  place  of  the  horny  plates  which  are  found 
in  other  species. 

(2.)  Trionycidas. — The  so-called  “Soft  Tortoises”  or  “Mud-turtles” 
are  included  in  this  family,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  carapace,  the  ribs  being  expanded  and  united  to  one  another 
near  their  bases  only,  and  its  upper  surface  being  covered  with  a leathery 
skin.  The  horny  jaws  are  furnished  with  fleshy  lips  ; and  the  feet  are  five- 
toed, the  toes  being  webbed,  but  only  three  of  them  bearing  nails.  All 
the  Trionycidcc  inhabit  fresh  water  and  are  carnivorous.  A good  example 
is  the  Soft -shelled  Turtle  ( Trionyx  fcrox ) of  the  Southern  United  States, 
which  grows  to  a length  of  over  a foot. 

(3.)  Chelydidte. — The  members  of  this  family  are  amphibious  Chelonians, 
which  have  the  carapace  covered  with  epidermal  shields,  and  the  head  and 
limbs  not  retractile.  Like  the  preceding,  they  are  carnivorous  in  habit, 
and  have  a hooked  and  sharp-edged  beak.  A well-known  type  is  the 
great  Snapping  Turtle  ( Chelydra  serpentina ) of  the  United  States,  which 
grows  to  a length  of  four  or  five  feet. 

(4. ) Emydidce.  — The  “Terrapins,”  “ Pond -tortoises,”  and  “River- 
tortoises”  included  in  this  family  are  amphibious  in  their  habits,  and  live 
in  marshes,  ponds,  and  still  streams.  The  carapace  is  depressed,  and  the 
feet  have  movable  toes  united  by  a web.  They  live  upon  both  animal  and 
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vegetable  food.  The  Emydidcc  are  widely  distributed,  many  of  them  being 
found  in  North  America. 

(5.)  Testudinidce.  — The  “Land-tortoises”  have  a strongly  convex  cara- 
pace, beneath  which  the  head,  limbs,  and  tail  can  be  completely  retracted. 
The  limbs  are  short,  with  the  digits  united  together  and  furnished  with 
hoof-like  nails.  The  Testudinidce  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits  and  are  vege- 
table feeders.  The  type-genus  is  Testudo , the  species  of  which  are  mostly 
African  and  Asiatic,  though  forms  are  found  in  Southern  Europe  and 
North  America.  A familiar  species  is  the  Testudo  grocca , which  inhabits 
the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  often  imported  into  this 
country.  Gigantic  Land-tortoises,  of  several  species,  are  found  in  the 
Galapagos  Islands.  Another  gigantic  species,  which  grows  to  four  feet  in 
length,  is  found  in  Aldabra  Island,  to  the  north-west  of  Madagascar  ; and 
another  huge  species,  now  extinct,  inhabited  the  Mascarene  Islands. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  earliest  unequivocal 
remains  of  Chelonians  are  found  in  the  Jurassic  rocks,  and 
belong  to  the  marine  Turtles  ( Cheloniidat ).  Terrapins  ( Emy - 
didee)  also  appear  in  the  Secondary  period.  In  the  Tertiary 
rocks  remains  of  all  the  leading  groups  of  Chelonians  are 
found,  the  true  Land-tortoises  being  now  represented  for  the 
first  time.  A gigantic  Chelonian — Colossochelys  atlas — which 
seems  to  have  attained  a length  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  is 
found  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  India. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Ophidia. 

Order  II.  Ophidia. — The  second  order  of  Reptiles  is  that  of 
the  Ophidia , comprising  the  Snakes  and  Serpents,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters  : — 

The  body  is  always  more  or  less  elongated , cylindrical , and 
worm-like , and  whilst  possessing  a covering  of  horny  scales , is 
always  unprovided  with  a bony  exoskeleton.  The  dorsal  vertebra 
are  concave  in  front  ( procoelous ),  with  rudimentary  transverse 
processes.  There  is  never  any  sternum , nor  pectoral  arch , nor 
fore-limbs , nor  sacrum , and  the  pelvic  arches  and  hind-limbs  are 
7vatiting,  or  are  only  present  in  a rudimentary  condition.  The 
ribs  are  numerous , but  a sternum  is  not  developed.  The  two 
rami  of  the  mandible  are  cotmected  i?i  front  by  ligaments  and 
muscles  only , and  the  quadrate  is  movable,  as  also  is  the  squa- 
mosal botie  with  ivhich  it  articulates.  Hooked  conical  teeth  are 
present , but  they  are  never  sunk  in  distinct  sockets  or  alveoli. 
The  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  incompletely  divided ; the  lungs  are 
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mostly  bilaterally  unsymmetrical,  one  being  rudimentary  or  re- 
duced in  size;  there  is  no  urinary  bladder ; and  the  aperture  of 
the  cloaca  is  transverse. 

The  exoskeleton  of  the  Snakes  consists  of  epidermic  scales 
developed  upon  corresponding  areas  of  the  dermis.  In  gen- 


Fig.  374. — The  Rattlesnake  ( Crotalus  durissus). 


eral,  the  scales  are  flat  and  overlap  one  another,  but  they  are 
sometimes  tubercular  and  do  not  overlap.  The  abdomen  is 
covered  with  transversely-elongated  scales  or  “ scuta, ” of  com- 
paratively large  size,  and  large  shields  or  scutes  are  often 
developed  in  the  cephalic  region  as  well  (fig.  380).  Snakes 
“ moult,”  or  throw  off  their  epidermic  investment  periodically. 

The  endoskeleton  is  always  ossified,  and  the  vertebral  column 
is  very  long  and  is  composed  of  numerous  vertebrae  (over  four 
hundred  in  some  of  the  large  Pythons),  but  the  number  of 
vertebrae  is  not  constant  even  in  the  same  species.  The 
centra  of  the  vertebrae  are  proccelous,  and  the  neural  arches 
of  successive  vertebrae  are  joined  by  accessory  articular  pro- 
cesses (“  zygosphenes  ” and  “ zygantra  ”).  The  caudal  vertebrae 
have  long  transverse  processes  and  no  ribs.  The  precaudal 
vertebrae  (except  the  atlas)  carry  slender  tapering  ribs  attached 
to  short  transverse  processes.  In  the  absence  of  a sternum, 
the  ribs  are  extremely  movable,  and  are  terminated  by  taper- 
ing cartilages,  which  are  attached  by  muscular  connections  to 
the  abdominal  epidermic  shields.  By  means  of  this  arrange- 
ment the  Snakes  are  enabled  to  glide  rapidly  along  the 
ground,  walking,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  the 
movements  of  which  successively  raise  and  depress  the  ab- 
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dominal  scuta.  This  peculiar  mode  of  progression  is  facili- 
tated by  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  whole  vertebral  column, 
conditioned  by  the  cup-and-ball  articulation  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  with  one  another. 

The  skull  of  the  Snakes  is  well  ossified,  the  cranial  bones 
being  distinct.  The  mandible  is  complex,  and  is  united  to  a 
long  and  movable  quadrate  bone  (fig.  375,  qu),  which  is  in 


na  pr  fr  po  pa  pc  sq 


Fig.  375. — Skull  of  a Constricting  Serpent  {Python),  de  Dentary  portion  of  the  man- 
dible; at- Articular  portion  of  the  mandible  ; qu  Quadrate  bone  ; sq  Squamosal  ; pc 
Prootic  ; pa  Parietal ; po  Postfrontal  ; fr  Frontal ; pr  Prsefrontal ; na  Nasal ; pmx 
Praemaxilla;  mx  Maxilla;  tr  Transverse  bone;  pt  Pterygoid. 

turn  united  with  a movable  squamosal  bone  (fig.  375,  sq).  The 
symphysis  of  the  mandible  is  loose,  the  two  rami  being  only 
united  by  elastic  ligaments,  and  thus  moving  independently. 
The  maxillae  are  sometimes  long,  with  numerous  teeth  (fig. 
375,  mx),  or  they  may  be  much  shortened,  and  may  carry  few 
teeth,  or  but  a single  tooth.  The  praemaxillae  {pmx)  are 
usually  toothless,  but  they  are  dentigerous  in  the  Pythons. 
The  pterygoid  and  palatine  bones  carry  more  or  fewer  teeth, 
as  do  the  dentary  pieces  of  the  mandible.  All  the  teeth  are 
conical,  recurved,  and  anchylosed  with  the  bones  to  which 
they  are  attached,  being  suited  for  killing  or  holding  the  prey, 
and  not  for  mastication. 

Owing  to  the  above  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the 
jaws,  and  particularly  to  the  backward  position  of  the  movable 
quadrate  bones,  and  the  loose  mandibular  symphysis,  Snakes 
are  enabled  to  open  the  mouth  laterally,  as  well  as  vertically, 
and  to  swallow  comparatively  immense  morsels  entire.  More- 
over, each  mandibular  ramus  has  the  power  of  independent 
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motion,  the  prey  being  drawn  into  the  gullet,  by  the  alter- 
nate protrusion  and  withdrawal  of  the  ramus  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other. 

The  pectoral  limbs  and  their  arches  are  entirely  wanting  in 
all  Snakes.  The  pelvic  limbs  and  their  arches  are  also  usually 
wanting,  but  are  occasionally  (e.g.,  Python  and  Tortrix ) present 
in  a rudimentary  condition,  the  only  outward  evidence  of  their 
existence  being  the  presence  at  the  sides  of  the  cloacal  opening 
of  a pair  of  short  horny  claws  or  spurs  (“  calcaria  ”). 

The  tongue  in  the  Snakes  (fig.  376,  B)  is  probably  an  organ 
more  of  touch  than  of  taste.  It  consists  of  two  muscular  cylin- 
ders, united  towards  their  bases,  but  free  towards  their  extrem- 
ities. The  bifid  organ,  thus  constituted,  can  be  protruded  and 


Fig.  376.— A,  Diagram  of  the  eye  of  a Serpent  (after  Cloquet)  : a Ball  of  the  eye  covered 
by  a conjunctival  sac,  into  which  the  lachrymal  secretion  is  discharged  b Optic 
nerve  ; d Antocular  membrane,  formed  by  the  epidermis  ; e e Ring  of  scales  surround- 
ing the  eye.  B,  Head  of  the  common  Viper  (Pelias  bents),  showing  the  bifid  tongue, 
and  the  poison-fangs  in  the  upper  jaw.  (After  Bell.) 


retracted  at  will,  being  in  constant  vibration  when  protruded, 
and  being  in  great  part  concealed  by  a sheath  when  retracted. 

As  regards  the  eye  of  Serpents  (fig.  376,  A),  the  chief 
peculiarity  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  protected  exter- 
nally. There  are  no  eyelids,  and  hence  the  stony  unwinking 
stare  of  all  snakes.  In  place  of  eyelids,  the  eye  is  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  scales  (e  e),  to  the  circumference  of  which  is 
attached  a layer  of  transparent  epidermis,  which  covers  the 
whole  eye  (d),  and  is  termed  the  antocular  membrane.  This 
is  covered  internally  by  a thin  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  which 
is  reflected  forwards  from  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  ball  of 
the  eye  itself.  In  this  way  a cavity  or  chamber  is  formed 
between  the  two  layers  of  conjunctiva,  and  the  lachrymal 
secretion,  by  which  the  eye  is  moistened,  is  received  into  this. 
The  outer  epidermic  layer  (antocular  membrane),  covering  the 
ball  of  the  eye  in  front,  is  periodically  shed  with  the  rest  of  the 
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epidermis,  the  animal  being  rendered  thereby  temporarily 
blind. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  Snakes  is  long,  in  correspondence 
with  the  elongated  form  of  the  body,  and  the  transversely- 
folded  intestine  opens  into  the  cloaca,  the  aperture  of  which 
is  transverse. 

The  lungs  are  unsymmetrical,  long  and  tubular.  The  left 
lung  is  in  general  rudimentary  or  absent,  and  the  right  lung  ter- 
minates posteriorly  in  a smooth  membranous  sac  or  air-reservoir. 

Snakes  are  for  the  most  part  oviparous,  laying  soft  ovate 
eggs,  which  are  in  general  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  Sea-snakes  and  Vipers  are,  however,  ovo-viviparous,  the 
eggs  being  hatched  within  the  oviducts  and  the  young  expelled 
alive. 

The  Snakes  are  almost  universally  distributed,  but  they  are 
much  more  abundant  in  hot  regions  than  in  cold,  and  no  forms 
of  the  order  occur  within  the  Arctic  circle.  All  the  large 
Snakes  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions.  The  Snakes  of 
cold  and  temperate  regions  pass  the  winter  in  a state  of  tor- 
pidity. They  are  all  carnivorous,  living  on  animals  or  on  the 
eggs  of  birds,  and  only  feeding  at  prolonged  intervals. 

As  regards  their  distrilnctio?i  in  time , the  earliest  known  re- 
mains of  Ophidians  are  from  the  Eocene  Tertiary,  and  indicate 
the  existence  of  large  constricting  Serpents  (Palceophis  and 
Dinophis ).  In  some  of  the  later  Tertiary  deposits  the  fangs 
of  venomous  Snakes  have  been  found.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  Ophidians  would  appear  to  be  a comparatively 
modern  group. 

About  a thousand  species  of  Snakes  are  known,  of  which 
perhaps  a third  are  poisonous.  The  order  Ophidia  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  sub-orders  : — 

Sub-order  I.  Solenoglypha. — This  sub-order  includes  the 
Viperine  and  Crotaline  Snakes  (Vipers,  Rattlesnakes,  &c.), 
characterised  by  their  broad,  flattened,  triangular  heads,  and  by 
the  nature  of  their  dentition.  The  maxilla  is  in  these  Snakes 
much  shortened,  and  often  hollowed  out,  and  it  carries  a single 
large  fang,  behind  which  small  solid  teeth  are  not  developed 
(fig-  377;  mx).  Not  only  is  the  maxilla  very  short,  but  it  is 
capable  of  free  movement  upon  the  rounded  anterior  end  of 
the  prefrontal  (lachrymal)  bone,  and  the  maxilla  can  be  ele- 
vated or  depressed  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  other 
bones  of  the  mouth.  Thus,  articulated  with  the  hinder  aspect 
of  the  maxilla  is  a long  slender  bone  (the  “ transverse  bone,” 
or  “ ectopterygoid  ” of  Owen,  fig.  377,  tr),  which  in  turn  is 
connected  behind  with  the  long  pterygoid  bone.  This  latter 
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(fig-  ZVhpt)  is  connected  directly  with  the  front  face  of  the 
quadrate  bone  (qu).  When,  therefore,  the  mouth  is  opened, 
the  depression  of  the  mandible  pushes  the  quadrate  forward, 
and  this  in  turn  pushes  the  long  rod  formed  by  the  pterygoid 


i'  ig-  377-.  Skull  of  a Rattlesnake  (Crotalus  durissus),  viewed  from  one  side  : de  IJcntary 
portion  of  the  mandible  ; cir  Articular  portion  of  the  mandible  ; qu  Quadrate  bone  ; 
sg  Squamosal  ; po  Postfrontal;  pr  Prefrontal;  na  Nasal;  pmx  Praemaxilla ; mx 
Maxilla,  carrying  the  poison-fang  ; pi  Palatine,  the  front  end  of  the  bone  being 
represented  by  the  dotted  line  as  if  seen  through  the  maxilla;  pt  Pterygoid;  tr 
Transverse  bone ; bo  Basioccipital.  (After  Huxley.) 


and  transverse  bones,  thus  forcing  the  maxilla  to  rotate  upon 
the  prefrontal,  and  elevating  the  fang.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place,  so 
that  the  fang  comes  to  lie  nearly  horizontally  along  the  palate, 
in  which  position  it  is  hidden  between  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  maxillary  fang  itself  is  a long  conical  tooth,  so  inrolled 
upon  itself  as  to  give  rise  to  a deep  groove  along  its  anterior 
aspect.  In  the  present  group  of  Snakes,  the  groove  thus 
formed  is  converted  into  an  actual  canal  by  the  union  behind 
of  its  bounding  laminae,  and  the  tube  thus  produced  opens  at 
the  extremity  of  the  fang  by  a minute  fissure.  Connected 
with  the  poison-fang  is  a poison-gland  (fig.  378,  a),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a specially  modified  salivary  gland,  and  is  situ- 
ated below  and  behind  the  eye.  This  gland  secretes  the  clear 
viscid  fluid  which  is  the  “ venom  ” of  the  poisonous  Snakes, 
and  it  is  covered  by  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks.  When 
the  animal  bites,  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  forces  some  of 
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the  poison  out  of  the  gland  into  the  duct  of  the  fang,  whence 
it  penetrates  the  wound  through  the  opening  in  the  tip  of  the 
latter. 

Behind  the  poison-fang  in  the  Solenoglypha  are  situated  one 


Fig.  378. — The  head  of  the  Rattlesnake,  dissected  to  show  the  poison-gland  («)  and 
poison-fangs  ( f ).  (After  Duvernoy.) 

or  more  “reserve-fangs”  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the 
functional  fang  if  the  latter  should  be  broken  off ; but  the  max- 
illa carries  no  other  proper  teeth  except  the  fang.  The  pala- 
tine and  pterygoid  bones  are,  however,  provided  with  small 
hooked  teeth  (fig.  377). 

The  Solenoglypha  are  divided  into  the  two  families  of  the  Viperida  and 
Crotalidce. 

(1.)  Vipcridce. — This  family  includes  the  true  Vipers,  which  are  destitute 
of  a pit  between  the  eye  and  nose,  and  have  the  head  covered  with  small 
scales  (fig.  380,  C).  They  are  viviparous  (hence  the  name  “ Viper  ”),  and 
the  young  Snake  is  furnished  with  a temporary  prsemaxillary  tooth,  for  the 
purpose  of  liberating  itself  from  the  egg.  The  Vipers  are  confined  to  the 
Old  World,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  Paloearctic  and  African  provinces. 
The  only  British  species  is  the  common  Viper  or  Adder  ( Pelias  herns), 
which  ranges  over  all  Europe  and  northern  Asia.  Several  Vipers  occur 
in  Africa,  well-known  species  being  the  Horned  Viper  (Cerastes  cegyptiacns) 
of  Egypt  and  the  Puff-adder  ( Clotho  arictans)  of  South  Africa.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Viperidce  occur  in  India,  of  which  one — the  “ Tic-Polonga  ” 
or  “Daboia”  ( Viper  a Russellii) — is  widely  distributed  and  very  deadly. 
No  member  of  the  family  is  found  in  either  North  or  South  America. 

(2.)  Crotalida:. — This  family  includes  the  Rattlesnakes  ( Crotalus ) and  a 
number  of  allied  forms  which  are  often  called  “ Pit-vipers,”  as  the  hollow- 
ing out  of  the  maxilla  gives  rise  to  a deep  pit  between  the  nose  and  the 
eye.  The  head  may  be  covered  with  small  scales  only,  or  scutes  may  be 
present  as  well.  The  type-genus  Crotalus  includes  the  true  Rattlesnakes, 
in  which  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with  a “rattle,”  formed  of  a 
series  of  horny  epidermic  cells  of  an  undulated  pyramidal  shape,  articulated 
loosely  one  within  the  other.  Before  striking  its  prey,  the  Rattlesnake 
throws  itself  into  a coil  and  shakes  its  rattle,  as  it  does  also  when  alarmed. 
The  species  of  Crotalus  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  New  World,  the 
common  North  American  species  being  C.  durissus,  while  Crotalus  horridus 
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is  found  in  South  America.  Other  well-known  types,  in  which,  however, 
there  is  no  rattle,  are  the  Copperhead  ( Ancistrodon  contortrix ) and  the 
\v  ater-mocassin  (Toxicophis piscivorus)  of  North  America,  the  Bush-master 
( Lachcsis  tnutus)  of  Surinam  and  Guiana,  and  the  various  species  of  Trimc- 
resurus  in  India. 

Sub-order  2.  Proteroglypha  ( Elapina ).  — The  Snakes 
included  in  this  sub-order  have  the  maxilla  short,  and  furnished 
with  poison-fangs,  which  are  grooved  in  front  and  are  not  cap- 
able of  erection.  Behind  the  grooved  fangs  are  one  or  more 
solid  conical  teeth.  The  head  is  covered  with  large  shields. 
Two  families  are  included  in  this  section. 

(1. ) Elapida. — The  Snakes  of  this  family  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits, 
and  have  a shield-shaped  head  not  much  wider  than  the  body  (fig;.  380,  A). 


Big-  379- — The  “ Spectacled  Snake  ” ( Naja  haje ) of  Egypt. 

They  are  found  in  the  tropics  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  are 
especially  abundant  in  Australia.  The  family  includes  some  of  the  most 
deadly  of  all  Snakes,  one  of  the  best  known  being  the  ‘‘Cobra”  or 
“Spectacled  Snake”  ( Naja  tripudians ) of  India.  A closely  allied  species 
is  the  Naja  haje  (fig.  379)  of  Egypt.  In  the  genus  Naja  the  neck  is  dilat- 
able into  a hood,  the  anterior  ribs  being  elongated  and  capable  of  elevation 
and  depression.  The  genus  Bungarus,  including  the  deadly  “Kerait” 
{B.  cceruleus ) of  India,  is  nearly  allied  to  Naja,  but  the  neck  is  not  dilatable. 
Another  well-known  form  is  the  great  “ Hamadryad  ” ( Ophiophagus  daps ) 
of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  grows  to  over  ten  feet  in 
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length,  and  is  arboreal  in  its  habits.  The  family  is  represented  in  North 
and  South  America  by  the  beautifully-marked  Coral-snakes  and  Harlequin 
Snakes  ( Elaps ).  Lastly,  many  genera  occur  in  Australia  ( Acanthophis , 
Iioplocephalus , &c.) 

(2.)  Hydrophidtz. — The  “Sea-snakes”  have  small  poison-fangs,  with 
open  grooves.  The  tail  is  vertically  flattened  and  compressed,  being  thus 
adapted  for  swimming,  and  the  nostrils  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  Hydrophida  are  essentially  aquatic,  living  in  the  sea  in  droves,  and 
feeding  on  fishes.  They  are  viviparous,  and  are  all  very  poisonous.  They 
are  found  in  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Australian  Oceans. 

Sub-order  3.  Opisthoglypha. — In  this  sub-order  the  max- 
illae are  long,  and  have  several  long  grooved  fangs  behind , with 
smaller  solid  teeth  in  front.  The  head  is  covered  with  large 
shields.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  are  poisonous. 
The  best-known  family  of  these  “suspected”  Snakes  is  that 
of  the  Whip-snakes  ( Dryophidce ),  which  inhabit  trees,  and  are 
found  in  the  tropics  generally,  as  also  are  the  allied  forms  in- 
cluded in  the  Dipsadidce  (Nocturnal  Tree-snakes). 


Fig.  380.— Ophidia.  A,  Head  of  an  Elapine  Snake  (Bungarus  fasciatus),  viewed  from 
above  ; B,  Head  of  a Colubrine  Snake  ( Tropidonotus  natrix)  ; C,  Head  of  a 
Viperine  Snake  ( Vipera  Russellii).  (A  and  C are  after  Sir  Joseph  Favrer  : B is 
after  Bell.) 

Sub-order  4.  Aglyphodonta. — The  members  of  this  sub- 
order are  all  non-poisonous,  and  are  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  long  maxillae  which  carry  no  grooved  fangs,  but 
have  numerous  solid  conical  teeth  (fig.  375).  The  head  is 
covered  with  large  shields.  The  principal  families  in  this 
section  are  the  Colubridcc  and  the  Perepoda. 
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(1.)  Colubridce. — This  family  comprises  between  two  and  three  hundred 
species  of  non -venomous  Snakes,  which  have  a universal  distribution. 
The  head  is  in  all  covered  with  large  shields  (fig.  380,  B),  and  is  only 
slightly  wider  than  the  neck.  Well  - known  British  examples  are  the 
Ringed  Snake  ( Tropidonotus  natrix)  and  the  Smooth  Snake  ( Coronella 
Levis).  A common  North  American  species  is  the  Black  Snake  ( Bascan - 
ion  constrictor). 

(2.)  Peropoda. — In  this  are  included  the  two  principal  sub-families  of 
the  Pythons  ( Pythonidce ) and  Boas  ( Boidce ),  known  usually  as  Boa-con- 
strictors, Pythons,  Anacondas,  and  Rock-snakes.  The  Boas  and  Pythons 
are  of  gigantic  size,  and  possess  prehensile  tails,  the  hind-limbs  being 
present  in  a rudimentary  condition,  in  the  form  of  horny  spurs  placed  near 
the  anus.  They  are  called  “Constricting  Serpents,”  because  after  seizing 
their  prey  they  coil  themselves  round  it  in  numerous  folds,  by  tightening 
which  they  gradually  reduce  their  victim  to  a shapeless  bolus,  fit  to  be 
swallowed.  The  true  Boas  (Boa)  and  the  Anacondas  ( Eunectes ) are  con- 
fined to  tropical  America.  The  Pythons  differ  from  the  Boas  in  having 
p roemaxillary  teeth,  and  are  natives  of  the  Old  World,  all  being  confined  to 
the  tropics. 

Sub-order  5.  Angiostomata. — This  sub-order  comprises 
certain  small  Snakes  with  the  aberrant  characters  that  the 
mouth  is  narrow  and  not  dilatable,  the  quadrate  bone  being 
fixed  to  the  skull,  as  also  is  the  squamosal  (when  present).  A 
rudimentary  pelvis  may  be  present.  Three  families — repre- 
sented by  the  genera  Tortrix,  Typhlops,  and  Uropeltis , and 
other  forms — belong  here.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
tropical  countries  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemis- 
phere, and  commonly  burrow  in  the  ground,  being  not  unlike 
Earth-worms  in  appearance.  The  eyes  are  covered  by  the  skin, 
and  in  some  cases  ( Typhlops ) teeth  are  wanting  in  either  the 
upper  or  the  lower  jaw. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

LACERTILIA  AND  CROCODILIA. 

Order  III.  Lacertilia. — The  third  order  of  Reptiles  is  that 
of  the  Lacertilia , comprising  all  those  animals  which  are  com- 
monly known  as  Lizards,  together  with  some  serpentiform 
animals,  such  as  the  Blind-worms.  Ihe  Laceitilia  are  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters 

As  a general  rule,  there  are  two  pairs  of  tvell-developed  limbs , 
but  there  may  be  only  one  pair,  or  all  the  limbs  may  be  absent. 
A pectoral  arch  is  always  present , 'whatever  the  condition  of  the 
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limbs  may  be.  An  exoskeleton , in  the  form  of  horny  scales  like 
those  of  the  Snakes,  is  almost  always  present.  The  vertebrae  of 
the  dorsal  region  are  procoelons  or  concave  in  front,  rarely  amp  hi  - 
coelous  or  concave  at  both  ends.  The  teeth  are  not  lodged  in  dis- 
tinct sockets  ( some  extinct  forms  constituting  an  exception  to  this 
statement ).  The  heart  consists  of  two  auricles  and  a ventricle, 

the  latter  partially  divided  by  an  incomplete  partition.  There  is 
a urinary  bladder,  and  the  aperture  of  the  cloaca  is  transverse. 


Fig.  381. — The  Common  Skink  {Seine us  officinalis). 


The  skin  of  the  Lacertilians  is  occasionally  naked  ( Am - 
phisbeena  and  Chamceleo),  but  there  is  generally  an  exoskeleton 
in  the  form  of  horny  overlapping  scales,  sometimes  underlaid 
by  bony  plates. 

The  vertebral  column  is  usually  composed  of  many  vertebrae, 
and  there  is  generally  a long  caudal  region.  The  centra  of 
the  vertebrae  are  mostly  procoelous,  but  are  amphi coelous  in 
the  living  Geckos  and  Sphenodon,  and  in  some  extinct  types. 
The  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  short,  and  those 
forms  which  possess  hind-limbs  have  also  a sacrum,  usually  of 
two  vertebrae.  The  ribs  are  furnished  with  undivided  heads, 
and  a sternum  is  developed  in  all  except  the  Amphisbcence. 

In  the  skull,  the  quadrate  bone  is  in  general  more  or  less 
movable ; but  the  rami  of  the  mandible  are  firmly  united  in 
front,  and  the  Lizards  have  the  gape  far  more  restricted  than 
is  the  case  with  the  Ophidians.  Generally  the  parietal  bone 
on  each  side  is  connected  with  the  pterygoid  by  a bony  rod, 
known  as  the  “columella.” 
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Teeth  are  present  in  all  living  Lizards,  but  are  only  im- 
planted in  sockets  in  some  extinct  types.  In  recent  forms  the 
teeth  are  anchylosed  with  the  bones  from  which  they  spring, 
being  either  fixed  by  their  sides  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  alve- 
olar border  of  the  jaw  (“pleurodont  ” dentition),  as  in  the 
Iguanas  (fig.  382),  or  being  attached  by  their  bases  to  the 


Fig.  382. — Inner  view  of  the  mandibular  ramus  of  Iguana,  showing  the  “pleurodont” 

dentition. 

summit  of  this  border  (“  acrodont  ” dentition).  In  the  extinct 
Proterosauria  the  teeth  are  in  distinct  sockets  (“thecodont ” 
dentition).  The  teeth  are  always  simple,  but  vary  much  in 
form,  being  sometimes  sharp  and  conical  (Monitor),  sometimes 
blade-like  with  serrated  edges  (Iguana),  sometimes  with  rounded 
crushing  crowns  ( Cyclodus ).  The  teeth  may  be  carried  upon 
the  premaxille,  maxillae,  mandible,  and  pterygoid  bones,  but 
mostly  not  upon  the  palatine  bones. 

The  condition  of  the  limbs  is  extremely  variable.  Most  of 
the  Lacertilians  possess  both  pairs  of  limbs,  and  would  there- 
fore come  under  the  popular  designation  of  “ Lizards.”  In 
some  ( Chirotes ) there  are  no  hind-limbs;  in  Pipes  only  the 
hind-limbs  are  present,  and  these  are  rudimentary ; while  in 
others  ( Anguis , Amphisbccna , &c.)  limbs  are  wholly  wanting, 
and  the  animal  becomes  completely  serpentiform  in  appearance. 
In  all  cases,  however,  whatever  the  condition  of  the  limbs  may 
be,  there  exist  below  the  surface  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  arches, 
though  the  development  of  these  may  be  very  imperfect. 

The  tongue  of  Lizards  exhibits  three  principal  modifications 
in  its  structure.  In  one  division,  including  the  majority  of 
Lacertilians,  the  tongue  is  like  that  of  Serpents  in  being  long, 
protrusible,  and  forked  ( Fissilinguia  or  Leptoglossa).  In  a 
second  group  ( Crassilinguia  or  Pachygiossa),  including  the 
Geckos  and  Iguanas,  the  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  not  pro- 
trusible. In  the  so-called  Brevilinguia  the  tongue  is  short, 
hardly  protrusible,  and  often  indented  in  front.  Lastly,  in  a 
fourth  group  ( Vennilinguia ) are  placed  the  Chameleons,  in 
which  the  tongue  is  long  and  worm-like,  with  a clubbed  ex- 
tremity, and  capable  of  tree  protrusion.  Salivary  glands  are 
wanting  in  the  Lizards,  as  are  poison-glands.  The  only  excep- 
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tion  to  this  statement  is  afforded  by  the  Heloderma  suspectum 
of  Arizona  and  Mexico,  which  is  capable  of  inflicting  a poison- 
ous bite  by  means  of  poison-glands  which  are  situated  within 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  connected  with  grooved 
deciduous  teeth. 

Lastly,  the  Lizards  differ  from  the  Snakes  in  generally  pos- 
sessing movable  eyelids.  In  the  Chamseleons,  however,  the 
eyelids  become  united  and  are  pierced  by  a central  aperture, 
while  in  Amphisbcetia  and  Gecko  eyelids  are  wanting. 

About  a thousand  species  of  living  Lacertilians  are  known, 
with  a very  wide  distribution,  but  being  most  abundant  in 
warm  regions.  The  majority  of  Lizards  are  carnivorous,  living 
upon  insects  and  other  small  Invertebrates,  but  some  forms 
are  largely  or  exclusively  vegetable-feeders. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  earliest  known  remains 
of  Lacertilians  occur  in  the  Permian  rocks,  where  the  aberrant 
genus  Proterosaurus  is  found.  In  the  Trias  various  Lacertilian 
types  appear  ( Tclerpeton , Hyperodcipedon,  &c.).  In  the  succeed- 
ing period  of  the  Jurassic  occur  the  remains  of  small  Lizards 
(Nuthetes,  Saurillus,  &c.),  which  seem  to  differ  little  from  the 
typical  Lacertidas.  Peculiar  to  the  Cretaceous  series  is  the 
remarkable  extinct  group  of  the  “ Mosasauroids,”  which  will 
be  briefly  spoken  of  hereafter.  Lastly,  the  Tertiary  rocks  have 
yielded  the  remains  of  numerous  Lizards,  but  these  present  no 
features  demanding  special  notice  here. 

The  Lacertilia  may  be  briefly  considered  under  the  following 
sub-orders  : — 

Sub-order  I.  Brevilinguia. — The  Lizards  included  in  this 
section  have  a short  fleshy  tongue,  which  is  generally  indented 
at  its  free  end,  but  is  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  protrusible. 
The  three  families  of  the  Amphisbcenidce,  Chalcididce , and  Scin- 
cidee  are  placed  here. 

In  the  AmphisbanidcB  the  body  is  serpentiform,  and  there  are  either  no 
limbs  at  all,  or  short  fore-limbs  are  present  ( Chirotes ).  There  are  no 
scales,  but  the  skin  is  marked  by  close-set,  transverse  and  longitudinal 
furrows,  which  give  it  a tesselated  appearance.  The  eyes  are  minute,  and 
are  covered  by  the  skin.  The  body  in  Amphisbccna  is  worm-like,  with  a 
short  tail,  and  having  the  vent  placed  very  far  back.  The  species  of 
this  genus  inhabit  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  and  South 
America.  Chirotes  is  Mexican. 

In  the  family  of  the  Chalcididce  (or  Zonurida ),  the  body  is  generally 
more  or  less  snake-like,  but  the  condition  of  the  limbs  varies.  The 
scales  are  mostly  rectangular,  arranged  in  transverse  bands,  and  not  over- 
lapping.  Often  there  is  a longitudinal  fold  of  skin  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  Some  genera  ( Chalcides , Zonurus , & c.)  have  both  pairs  of  limbs. 
In  the  Scheltopusiks  ( Pseudopus ) of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  rudimentary 
hind-limbs  are  present,  but  there  are  no  fore-limbs.  Lastly,  in  the  Glass- 
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snakes  ( Op/nsaurus ),  of  the  Southern  United  States,  limbs  are  altogether 
wanting. 

More  important  than  any  of  the  preceding  is  the  large  and  widely  dis- 
tributed family  of  the  Scincidie,  comprising  a number  of  small  Lacertilians, 
some  of  which  are  completely  snake-like,  whilst  others  possess  a single 
pair  of  limbs,  and  others  again  have  the  normal  two  pairs  of  limbs  in  a 
well-developed  condition.  All  possess  movable  eyelids,  and  in  all  the 
conformation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  Lacertilian,  and  not  Ophidian.  All  the 
Scincoidean  Lizards  have  the  body  covered  by  similar  scales  overlapping 
one  another  like  the  scales  of  fishes,  whilst  the  head  is  protected  by  larger 
symmetrical  plates.  The  tongue  is  free,  fleshy,  and  slightly  notched. 


Fig.  383. — The  Blind-worm  (A nguis fragilis) — after  Bell. 


Of  the  snake-like  forms  of  this  group,  none  is  more  familiarly  known 
than  the  Blind-worm  or  Slow-worm  (Angitis  fragilis,  fig.  383),  which  is 
found  over  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  western  Asia,  and  northern 
Africa,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  British  Reptiles. 
The  Blind-worm  possesses  no  external  appearance  of  limbs,  though  the 
scapular  and  pelvic  arches  are  present  in  a rudimentary  condition.  Its 
appearance  is  completely  serpentiform,  and  it  is  vulgarly  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  and  venomous  animal,  but  quite  erroneously,  as  it  is  even  un- 
able to  pierce  the  human  skin.  It  is  a perfectly  harmless  animal,  living 
upon  worms,  insects,  and  snails,  and  hibernating  during  the  winter.  It 
derives  its  specific  name  of  fragilis  from  the  fact  that  when  alarmed  it 
stiffens  its  muscles  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tail  can  be  readily  broken  off, 
as  if  it  were  brittle. 

Numerous  other  small  Lizards  are  referable  to  the  Sctncida , but  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  Skinks  themselves  ( Semens ),  in  which  both 
pairs  of  limbs  are  present  in  a well-developed  state.  The  Skinks  are  found 
in  almost  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  closely-allied  forms 
(such  as  the  West  Indian  “Galliwasp”)  are  found  in  the  New  World. 
The  common  Slunk  (fig.  381)  is  a native  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  It  attains 
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a length  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  was  formerly  used  in  various  diseases 
as  a remedy. 

Sub -order  II.  Fissilinguia.  — This  section  comprises 
the  families  of  the  Lacertidcc,  Avieividce,  and  Varanidcc,  in  all 
of  which  the  tongue  is  long,  slender,  forked,  and  freely 
protrusible. 

In  the  family  of  the  Lacertidcc  are  included  the  most  typical  of  the 
Lizards,  all  of  which  have  a long  tail,  with  four  well-developed  limbs, 
each  terminated  by  free  toes  of  unequal  lengths.  The  head  is  covered 
with  shields,  as  is  the  abdomen,  those  of  the  latter  region  being  rhomboidal, 
and  arranged  in  transverse  rows.  The  Lacertidcc  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  Palsearctic  region,  and  are  not  represented  in  America.  British  species 
are  the  Sand-lizard  ( Lacerta  agilis)  and  the  Viviparous  Lizard  (Zooloca 
vivipara ).  The  Green  Lizard  {Lacerta  viridis)  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
likewise  occurs  in  Jersey. 

Very  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  preceding,  and  representing  these 
in  the  New  World,  is  the  family  of  the  Ameividce  or  “ Teguexins.”  Forms 
belonging  to  this  family  range  from  Patagonia  to  the  United  States,  some 
of  them  attaining  a length  of  three  or  four  feet. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  true  Lizards  are  the  Varanidcc  or  Monitors, 
which  are  indeed  chiefly  separated  by  the  comparatively  trivial  fact  that 
the  abdomen  and  head  are  covered  with  small  non-imbricating  scales,  and 
not  with  large  “scuta.”  The  dentition  is  pleurodont.  The  tail  has  a 
double  row  of  carinated  scales,  and  is  cylindrical  in  the  terrestrial  forms, 
and  compressed  in  those  whose  habits  are  aquatic.  The  Monitors  are 
exclusively  found  in  the  Old  World  (Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia),  and  are 
the  largest  of  all  the  recent  Laccrtilia  ; the  Varamis  Niloiicus  of  Egypt 
attaining  a length  of  six  feet,  and  the  Hydrosaurus  salvator  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  attaining  to  as  much  as  eight  feet. 

Sub  - order  III.  Proterosauria. — This  sub-order  in- 
cludes only  the  extinct  genus  Proterosaurus , which  is  the 
oldest  type  of  the  Lacertilians  at  present  known,  its  remains 
occurring  in  rocks  of  Permian  age.  The  special  peculiarity  of 
this  genus,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  existing  types, 
is  that  the  teeth  are  implanted  in  distinct  sockets.  The  ver- 
tebras are  slightly  cupped  at  both  ends,  and  the  neural  spines 
are  bifid.  The  species  of  Proterosaurus  attained  a length  of 
four  feet  or  more. 

Sub-order  IV.  Mosasauria. — The  singular  reptiles  which 
are  included  in  this  section  are  all  extinct,  and  are  confined  to 
the  Cretaceous  period,  some  forms  attaining  a gigantic  size.  The 
teeth  in  this  group  are  conical  and  curved,  and  are  anchylosed 
with  the  jaw,  instead  of  being  implanted  in  distinct  sockets. 
Both  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  present,  and  have  the  form 
of  swimming-paddles  (fig.  384),  being  much  shortened,  and 
having  the  digits  distinct,  though  doubtless  enclosed  in  the 
integument.  In  some  forms  the  skin  seems  to  have  been 
provided  with  bony  scutes.  The  type-genus  is  Mosasaurus. 
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Sub-order  V.  Crassilinguia. — This  sub-order  comprises 
the  three  families  of  the  Geckos  ( Geckotida ),  the  Iguanas 
( Iguanidce ),  and  the  Agamidce,  characterised  by  their  thick, 
fleshy,  non  - protrusible  tongue, 
the  point  of  which  is  rounded, 
or  but  slightly  indented. 

The  Geckotidcc  ( Ascalabotcc ) form  a 
large  family  of  Lizards,  comprising  a 
great  number  of  species,  occurring  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world  between 
and  near  the  tropics.  The  tongue  is 
wide,  flat,  scarcely  notched  at  its  free 
extremity,  and  hardly  at  all  protru- 
sible. The  eyes  are  large,  without 
proper  eyelids,  the  pupil  mostly  verti- 
cal and  linear,  but  sometimes  circular. 

The  vertebrae  are  amphiccelous.  The 
teeth  are  numerous,  small,  compressed, 
and  implanted  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  jaw.  The  nails  (when  present) 
are  mostly  hooked  and  retractile,  and 
the  toes  are  furnished  below  with  im- 
bricated plates  or  with  adhesive  discs 
(%•  385)-  The  animal  is  generally 
capable  of  running  on  the  smoothest 
surfaces,  or  of  suspending  itself  back 
downwards.  They  feed  on  insects,  and 
are  found  in  abundance  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

The  Iguanidce  constitute  another 
large  family  of  Lizards,  belonging  (if 
the  Agamidce' he.  excluded)  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  New  World.  The  tongue 
is  thick,  fleshy,  notched  at  its  extrem- 
ity only,  and  not  protrusible.  The 
dentition  is  of  the  “pleurodont”  type, 
a goitre  or  throat-pouch.  The  body  is  covered  with  imbricated  scales. 
They  are  often  divided  into  “Ground-iguanas,”  in  which  the  body  is  flat 
and  depressed,  and  “Tree-iguanas,”  in  which  the  body  is  compressed. 
The  members  of  the  genus  Iguana  itself  are  confined  to  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  the  throat  furnished 
with  a pendulous  dewlap  or  fold  of  skin,  the  edge  of  which  is  toothed. 
The  back  and  tail,  too,  are  furnished  with  an  erect  crest  of  pointed  scales. 
The  common  Iguana  (I.  tuberculata ) attains  a length  of  from  four  to  five 
feet,  and  though  not  of  a very  inviting  appearance,  is  highly  esteemed  as 
food.  The  Basilisks  {Basiliscus)  have  the  top  of  the  head  furnished  with 
a membranous  sac,  which  can  be  distended  with  air  at  will. 

The  family  of  the  Agamidce  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Iguanidce  pro- 
per, and  represents  it  in  the  Old  World.  The  body  is  covered  with  imbri- 
cated, generally  rhombic,  scales  ; the  tongue  is  thick  and  non-protrusible  ; 
the  eyes  have  eyelids ; and  the  teeth  are  implanted  on  the  edge  of  the 
bones  of  the  jaws  (“  acrodont  ” dentition). 

The  Lizards  of  this  group  are  distributed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Old  World  (principally  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia),  and  are  either  arboreal 


Fig.  384. — Right  anterior  paddle  of  Les- 
tosaums  simus,  one -twelfth  of  the 
natural  size.  (After  Marsh.)  a Scap- 
ula ; b Coracoid  ; c Humerus ; d Ra- 
dius : e Ulna. 


Mostly  there  is  a dorsal  crest,  and 
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or  terrestrial  in  habit.  Good  examples  are  the  Stclho  vulgaris  of  the 
Levant,  the  Agania  muricata  of  Australia,  and  the  hideous  Moloch  horridits 
of  the  same  country.  Here  also  belongs  the  curious  little  Frill  Lizard 
( Chlamydosaurus ) of  Australia,  which  has  the  neck  furnished  on  each  side 


Fig.  385. — Head  of  Gecko  steutor.  (After  Gunther.) 

with  a membranous  plaited  frill,  which  can  be  erected  at  will.  More  remark- 
able than  the  above  are  the  little  Flying  Dragons  {Draco)  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Indian  Archipelago.  In  these  singular  little  Lizards  there  is  a broad 
membranous  expansion  on  each  side,  formed  by  a fold  of  the  integument, 
supported  upon  the  five  or  six  posterior  or  false  ribs,  which  run  straight 
out  from  the  spinal  column  (fig.  386).  By  means  of  these  lateral  expan- 


Fig.  386.— The  “ Flying  Dragon  ” ( Draco  volitans),  viewed  from  above, 
of  the  natural  size. 

sions  of  the  skin,  the  Draco  can  take  long  flying  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  can  pursue  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds  ; but  the  lateral  membranes 
simply  act  as  parachutes,  and  there  is  no  power  of  true  flight,  properly  so 
called. 
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Sub-order  VI.  Vermilinguia. — This  sub-order  comprises 
the  single  family  of  the  Chamceleontidcs , with  the  single  genus 
Chamceleo,  and  is  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a long 
vermiform  tongue,  which  is  club-shaped  in  front,  and  can  be 
protruded  to  a great  length.  The  eye  is  covered  (fig.  387)  by 
a single  circular  lid,  perforated  centrally  by  a small  pupil. 


Fig-  387- — Head  of  a Chamadeon  (C.  Petersii).  (After  Gray.) 

1 he  tail  in  the  Chamceleons  is  round  and  prehensile,  the  body  com- 
pressed, and  the  skin  like  shagreen.  The  toes  are  adapted  for  an  arboreal 
life  and  scansorial  habits,  being  so  arranged  as  to  form  two  equal  and 
opposable  sets.  Mobile  pigment-cells  (“chromatophores  ”)  are  present 
in  the  integument,  and  the  Chamasleons  have  thus  a remarkable  power  of 
changing  their  tints,  either  at  will  or  under  the  influence  of  changes  of 
emotion  or  of  health.  The  species  of  Chamceleo  are  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Old  World,  and  are  mostly  African.  The  common  Chameeleon 
(C.  vulgaris)  lives  among  trees,  and  is  very  slow  in  its  movements;  but 
it  catches  its  food,  consisting  of  insects,  by  darting  out  its  long  and  glutin- 
ous tongue — an  operation  which  it  effects  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

Sub-order  VII.  Rhynchocephalia. — This  sub-order  in- 
cludes only  the  single  genus  Sphe?iodo?i  ( Hatteria ),  and  is 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  quadrate  bone  is  immovably 
united  with  the  skull,  the  vertebrte  are  amphicoelous,  and 
some  of  the  ribs  bear  “uncinate  processes”  similar  to  those 
of  Birds.  Unlike  all  other  Lizards,  Sphenodon  is  devoid  of 
copulatory  organs.  The  only  known  species  of  the  genus  is 
the  singular  “Tuatara”  (S.  punctatus)  of  New  Zealand,  the 
dentition  of  which  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  The  teeth  are 
completely  amalgamated  by  anchylosis  with  the  jaws,  and  are 
developed  in  the  mandible,  praemaxillae,  and  maxillae,  and  in 
a longitudinal  series  upon  the  palatine  bones.  The  prsemaxil- 
lary  teeth  are  two  in  number,  and  are  of  large  size  and  scalpri- 
form  in  shape.  The  serrated  edge  of  the  mandible  is  received 
in  the  groove  between  the  palatine  teeth  and  the  cutting  edges 
of  the  maxillae,  the  alveolar  borders  of  which  are  hard  and  as 
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highly  polished  as  the  teeth  themselves,  the  function  of  which 
they  discharge  when  the  latter  are  ground  down  in  advanced 
age.  In  certain  of  its  characters  the  genus  Sphenodon , as 


Fig.  388. — Side  view  of  the  skull  of  Sphenodon  (// attend)  putictatus^  the  lower  jaw 
being  removed.  (After  Gunther.) 


pointed  out  by  Huxley,  shows  relationships  to  the  Triassic 
genera  Hyperodapedon  and  Rhynchosaurus , and  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  Rhynchocephalia  should  be 
placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extinct  order  of  the 
Anomodont  Reptiles. 


Crocodilia. 

Order  IV.  Crocodilia.— This  order  includes  the  living 
Crocodiles,  Alligators,  and  Gavials,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  peculiarities  : The  exoskeleton  consists  of  horny 
epidermic  scales , conjoined  on  the  dorsal  and  sometimes  also  on 
the  ventral  surface , with  bony  dermal  scutes.  The  vertebrae  ( in 
living  forms ) are  proccelous , with  large  transverse  processes.  The 
bones  of  the  skull  and  face  are  firmly  united  together , the  quad- 
rate is  immovably  connected  with  the  skull,  and  the  two  rami  of 
the  mandible  are  joined  in  front  by  suture.  There  is  a single 
row  of  teeth  in  the  jaws , implanted  in  distinct  sockets.  Both 
pairs  of  limbs  and  their  arches  are  present , the  pectoral  arch  is 
without  a clavicle , and  a sternum  is  present.  The  septum  between 
the  ventricles  is  complete,  but  the  right  and  left  aorta:  arc  connected 
just  above  their  origin  by  the  '■'■foramen  Banizzce.”  There  is  no 
urinary  bladder,  and  the  aperture  of  the  cloaca  is  longitudinal. 

The  exoskeleton  of  the  Crocodilia  consists  of  horny  epidermic 
scales,  beneath  which,  in  certain  regions,  bony  dermal  scutes 
are  developed.  In  some  cases  the  dermal  exoskeleton  is  only 
developed  dorsally,  but  in  Caiman  it  is  composed  of  transverse 
rows  of  quadrate  bony  plates,  disposed  so  as  to  form  a dorsal 
and  ventral  shield,  which  are  separated  by  soft  skin  in  the 
region  of  the  trunk,  but  become  confluent  in  the  tail.  All  the 
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scutes  of  one  row  are  united  by  suture,  and  successive  rows 
movably  overlap  one  another.  On  the  back  of  the  neck  the 
scutes  are  often  disposed  in  groups  of  different  form  and 
number  in  different  species. 

The  endoskeleton  is  well  ossified,  and  the  centra  of  the  verte- 
bras in  all  living  forms  are  procoelous.  Some  of  the  extinct 
Crocodiles,  however,  possessed  amphiccelous  vertebras,  and  in 
others  the  vertebrae  were  opisthoccelous.  The  neural  arches 
are  united  to  the  centra  by  suture,  and  there  is  a sacrum  of 


Fig.  389.— A,  Head  and  anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  Crocodilus  fioncUccrianus  ; 
B,  Hind-foot  of  the  same.  (After  Gunther.) 


two  vertebrae.  The  cervical  vertebrae  carry  small  ribs  (hence 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Crocodiles  in  turning  quickly), 
and  the  vertebral  ends  of  the  anterior  trunk-ribs  are  bifurcate. 
The  ribs  unite  by  intermediate  bony  pieces  (“sternal  ribs”) 
with  a rhomboidal  and  cartilaginous  sternum,  which  sends 
backwards  a pair  of  “xiphoid”  processes.  False  abdominal 
ribs,  produced  by  the  ossification  of  the  tendinous  intersections 
of  the  recti  muscles,  are  also  present. 

The  general  form  of  the  skull  is  like  that  of  the  Lizards,  the 
bones  being  firmly  joined  to  one  another  by  sutures,  and  hav- 
ing their  surface  pitted.  The  quadrate  bone  is  fixed  immov- 
ably to  the  skull.  The  posterior  nares  open  far  back  into  the 
throat,  thus  permitting  the  animal  to  breathe  while  the  mouth 
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may  be  filled  with  water,  and  being  correlated  with  the  habit 
of  the  Crocodiles  of  killing  their  prey  by  drowning.  Teeth 
are  present  in  a single  row  in  the  praemaxillae,  maxillae,  and 
mandible,  but  are  not  developed  on  the  palatine  or  pterygoid 
bones.  The  teeth  are  conical,  and  are  sunk  in  sockets,  being 
hollowed  out  at  their  bases  for  the  germs  of  the  new  teeth,  by 
which  they  are  successively  pushed  out  and  replaced  during 
the  life  of  the  animal. 

Both  pairs  of  limbs  are  present — the  anterior  ones  being 
pentadactylous,  and  the  posterior  tetradactylous.  The  digits  of 
the  hind-feet  are  more  or  less  completely  webbed.  The  pec- 
toral arch  consists  of  a scapula  and  coracoid,  and  though  there 
are  no  clavicles,  a median  “ interclavicle  ” is  present. 

The  tongue  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  immovably  attached  to 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  (hence  the  belief  of  the  ancients  that 
the  Crocodile  had  no  tongue).  Salivary  glands  are  wanting, 
but  there  open  into  the  mouth  two  glands  which  produce  a 
musky  secretion.  Glands  secreting  a similar  musky  substance 
are  also  situated  close  to  the  termination  of  the  intestine.  A 
muscular  diaphragm  separates  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and 
the  peritoneal  cavity  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  “peri- 
toneal canals.” 

The  eye  has  two  eyelids  and  a “ membrana  nictitans,”  or 
third  eyelid,  and  the  external  nostrils  and  openings  of  the  ears 
are  closed  by  valvular  folds  of  the  skin. 

The  heart  differs  from  that  of  other  Reptiles  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  completely  four-chambered,  the  septum  between  the  ven- 
tricles being  complete.  The  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart 
are,  however,  placed  in  communication  by  means  of  an  aper- 
ture (“  foramen  Panizzae”),  connecting  together  the  right  (arte- 
rial) and  the  left  (venous)  aorta  just  above  their  point  of  origin 
from  the  left  and  right  ventricles  respectively. 

The  Crocodilians  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  waters  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions,  and  are  found  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  Though  essentially  aquatic  in  their  habits,  they 
also  not  uncommonly  come  to  land.  They  live  upon  fishes, 
or  upon  terrestrial  animals  which  they  kill  by  drowning. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  most  ancient  types 
of  Crocodilians  belong  to  the  sub-order  Amphiccelia,  in  which 
the  vertebral  bodies  were  biconcave.  These  begin  in  the  Trias 
and  range  to  the  Chalk,  being  thus  exclusively  Mesozoic.  They 
were  marine  in  their  habits,  and  well-known  genera  are  Teleo- 
saurusy  Steneosaurus,  Stagonolepis , and  Belodon.  Opisthocoelian 
vertebrae  which  have  been  referred  to  Crocodiles,  for  which  the 
special  sub-order  Opisthoccelia  has  been  formed,  also  occur  in 
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the  Mesozoic  rocks  ; but  it  is  questionable  if  these  are  really  Cro- 
codilian. Lastly,  true  procoelian  Crocodiles  occur  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Greensand  (Cretaceous  series)  of  North  America. 
In  Europe,  however,  the  earliest  remains  of  procoelian  Croco- 
diles are  from  the  Lower  Tertiary  rocks  (Eocene).  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  the  Eocene  rocks  of  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land, there  occur  fossil  remains  of  all  the  three  living  types  of 
the  Crocodilia— namely,  the  Gavials,  true  Crocodiles,  and  Alli- 
gators ; though  at  the  present  day  these  forms  are  all  geogra- 
phically restricted  in  their  range,  and  are  very  partially  associated 
together. 

The  existing  Crocodilia  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
three  groups  : — 

(1.)  Crocodilidce. — This  family  includes  the  true  Crocodiles  ( Crocodilus ), 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  fourth  tooth  in  the  mandible  (“canine”) 
is  longer  than  the  others,  and  is  received  into  a notch  in  the  alveolar  border 
of  the  upper  jaw,  so  that  it  is  visible  externally  when  the  mouth  is  closed 
(fig.  390).  The  nasal  bones  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  anterior 


Fig.  390. — Skull  of  Crocodile. 


nares,  and  the  hind-feet  have  the  toes  completely  united  by  the  skin.  The 
true  Ciocodiles  are  very  widely  distributed — species  of  Crocodilus  being 
found  in  Africa,  India,  Malacca,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  ranging 
to  North  Australia  ; while  other  forms  inhabit  Cuba,  Central  America,  and 
the  northern  part  of  South  America.  The  best- known  species  are  the 
Crocodilus  vulgaris  of  Africa  and  the  C.  bifurcatus  of  Madagascar  and  the 
Oriental  province. 

(2.)  Alligatoridcc.—  This  family  includes  the  Alligators,  in  which  the 
fourth  mandibular  tooth  (“canine”)  is  received  into  a pit  in  the  palatal 
surface  of  the  upper  jaw,  so  that  it  is  concealed  when  the  mouth  is  shut. 
The  nasal  bones  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  anterior  nostrils,  and  the 
toes  of  the  hind-feet  are  incompletely  webbed.  There  is  often  an  abdominal 
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series  of  dermal  scutes.  The  Alligators  are  confined  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  the  best-known  species  are  the  Alligator 
Indus  of  the  Southern  United  States,  the  Caiman  ( A . palpebrosus)  of  Suti- 
nam  and  Guiana,  and  the  “Jacare”  or  Spectacled  Alligator  (A.  sclei'ops)  of 
Brazil.  . 

(3.)  Gavialida:. — This  group  includes  the  so-called  “ Gavials  or  Ghar- 
rials,”  characterised  by  their  very  elongated  snouts,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  nasal  bones  are  excluded  from  the  anterior  nares.  The  first  and  fourth 
mandibular  teeth  are  received  into  notches  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  best- 
known  member  of  this  family  is  the  “ Gavial  ” ( Gavialts  Gangeticus ) of  the 
Ganges  and  other  large  Indian  rivers.  Two  species,  belonging  to  the  allied 
genus  Tomistoma , are  found  in  Borneo  and  North  Australia  respectively. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

EXTINCT  ORDERS  OF  REPTILES. 

There  remain  a number  of  groups  of  extinct  Reptiles  which 
differ  so  widely  from  existing  types  that  they  may  best  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  latter.  All  the  groups  in  question 
are  essentially,  if  not  exclusively,  Mesozoic  in  their  range,  and 
they  may  be  very  briefly  considered  here  under  the  following 
heads : — 

Order  V.  Ichthyopterygia,  Owen  ( - Ichthyosauria , Hux- 
ley).—The  gigantic  Saurians  forming  this  order  are  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters  : — 

The  body  was  fish-like,  without  any  distinct  neck,  and  prob- 
ably covered  with  a smooth  or  wrinkled  skin,  no  horny  or  bony 
exoskeleton  having  been  ever  discovered.  The  vertebrae  were 
numerous,  deeply  biconcave  or  amphicoelous,  and  having  the 
neural  arches  united  to  the  centra  by  a distinct  suture.  The 
anterior  trunk-ribs  possess  bifurcate  heads.  There  is  no  sac- 
rum, and  no  sternal  ribs  or  sternum,  but  clavicles  were  present 
as  well  as  an  interclavicle  (episternum) ; and  false  ribs  were 
developed  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  skull  had  enor- 
mous orbits  separated  by  a septum,  and  an  elongated  snout. 
The  eyeball  was  protected  by  a ring  of  bony  plates  in  the 
sclerotic.  The  teeth  were  not  lodged  in  distinct  sockets,  but 
in  a common  alveolar  groove.  The  fore  and  hind  limbs  were 
converted  into  swimming-paddles  (fig.  392),  the  ordinary  num- 
ber of  digits  (five)  remaining  recognisable,  but  the  phalanges 
being  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  marginal  ossicles  being 
added  as  well.  A vertical  caudal  fin  was  in  all  probability 
present. 
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The  order  Ichthyopterygia  includes  only,  or  principally,  the 
gigantic  and  fish -like  Ichthyosauri  (fig.  391),  all  exclusively 
Mesozoic,  and  abounding  in  the  Lias,  Oolites,  and  Chalk,  but 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Lias. 


Fig.  391. — Ichthyosaurus  communis. 


The  genus  Sauranodon , described  by  Marsh  from  the  J uras- 
sic rocks  of  North  America,  may  also  be  provisionally  placed 
here.  It  agrees  with  Ichthyosaurus  in  the  general  structure  of 
the  skeleton,  but  teeth  are  absent.  The  Ichthyosauri  were  in- 
habitants of  the  sea,  and  were  exclusively  carnivorous  in  their 
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Fig.  392. — A,  Pectoral  arch  and  fore -limbs  of  Ichthyosaurus:  a Interclavicle;  h h 
Clavicles;  c c Scapulae;  d d Coracoids;  c Humerus  ; / Ulna  ; g Radius.  (Some- 
what altered  from  Huxiey.)  B,  Pelvis  of  Ichthyosaurus : p Pubis;  il  Ilium;  is 
Ischium.  (After  Huxley.) 

habits.  They  have  been  commonly  included  with  the  next 
order  ( Sauropterygia ) in  a common  group,  under  the  name  of 
Enaliosauria  or  Sea-lizards. 

Order  VI.  Sauropterygia,  Owen  ( = Plesiosauna,  Hux- 
ley).— This  order  of  extinct  Reptiles,  of  which  the  well-known 
Plesiosaurus  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  is  characterised  by  the 
following  peculiarities  : — 

The  body,  as  far  as  is  known,  was  naked,  and  not  furnished 
with  any  horny  or  bony  exoskeleton.  The  bodies  of  the  ver- 
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tebrge  were  either  flat  or  only  slightly  cupped  at  each  end,  and 
the  neural  arches  were  anchylosed  with  the  centra,  and  did 
not  remain  distinct  during  life.  The  transverse  processes  of 
the  vertebrae  were  long,  and  the  anterior  trunk-ribs  had  simple, 
not  bifurcate  heads.  No  sternum  or  sternal  ribs  are  known  to 
have  existed,  but  there  were  false  abdominal  ribs.  The  neck 
(fig.  393)  in  most  was  greatly  elongated,  and  composed  of 


Fig.  393. — Plesiosaurus  dolichodcirus. 


numerous  vertebrae.  The  sacrum  was  composed  of  two  verte- 
brae. The  orbits  were  of  large  size,  and  there  was  a long  snout, 
as  in  the  Ichthyosauri,  but  there  was  no  circle  of  bony  plates 
in  the  sclerotic.  The  limbs  agree  with  those  of  the  Ichthyo- 
sauri in  being  in  the  form  of  swimming-paddles  (fig.  394),  but 

differ  in  not  possessing  any  supernumer- 
ary marginal  ossicles.  A pectoral  arch, 
formed  of  two  clavicles  and  an  inter- 
clavicle (episternum),  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes,  if  not  always,  present. 
The  teeth  were  simple,  and  were  in- 
serted into  distinct  sockets,  and  not 
lodged  in  a common  groove. 

The  most  familiar  and  typical  member 
of  the  Sauropterygia  is  the  Plesiosaurus 
(fig-  393)5  a gigantic  marine  reptile, 
chiefly  characteristic  of  the  Lias  and 
Oolites,  but  ranging  to  the  Chalk,  speci- 
mens having  been  found  indicating  a 
length  in  some  species  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet.  Allied  to  Plesiosaurus  are 
the  Triassic  genera  Simosaurus  and 
Nolhosaurus,  which  are  chiefly  charac- 
teristic of  the  formation  of  the  Muschelkalk. 

Order  VII.  Anomodontia,  Owen  { = Picynodontia,  Hux- 
ley).— The  leading  characters  of  this  order  are  to  be  found  in 
the  structure  of  the  jaws,  which  appear  to  have  been  sheathed 
in  horn  so  as  to  constitute  a kind  of  beak,  very  like  that  of 
the  Chelonians.  In  the  genus  Oudenodon  (fig.  395),  both  jaws 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  destitute  of  teeth ; but  in  Dicy- 
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Fig-  394- — Left  fore-paddle 
of  Plesiosaurus,  a Hu- 
merus ; b Radius;  c Ulna. 
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nodon  (fig.  395,  A)  there  were  two  long  tusks,  growing  from 
persistent  pulps,  placed  one  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw. 
1 he  pectoral  and  pelvic  arches  were  very  strong,  and  the  limbs 
were  well  developed  and  fitted  for  walking,  and  not  for  swim- 


FiS-  395-  A,  Skull  of  Dicynodon  lacerticeps , showing  the  maxillary  tusk.  B,  Skull  of 
Oudcnodon  Bainii.  From  the  Trias  of  South  Africa.  (After  Owen.) 

ming.  The  dorsal  vertebne  were  amphiccelous,  and  the  ante- 
rior trunk-ribs  had  double  heads. 

The  genera  Oudenodon  and  Dicynodon  comprise  large  Rep- 
tiles, the  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in  strata  of  1'riassic 
age  in  South  Africa  and  India.  The  genus  Rhynchosanrus , 
of  the  Trias  of  Europe,  is  also  placed  here  by  Owen,  but  it  is 
regarded  as  Lacertilian  in  its  affinities  by  Professor  Huxley. 
There  are  points  of  relationship  between  the  Anomodonts  and 
the  singular  living  genus  Sphenodon  ( Hatteria ),  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Rhynchocephalia  should  be  regarded  as  a sub- 
division of  the  present  order.  The  singular  Triassic  genus 
R/acodus,  in  which  the  teeth  have  the  form  of  broad  crushing 
plates,  may  represent  another  division  of  the  Anomodontia. 
Lastly,  the  following  order  of  the  Tlieriodontia  may  probably 
be  considered  as  in  reality  only  a sub-order  of  the  Anomodont 
Reptiles. 

Order  VIII.  Theriodontia. — This  order  has  been  founded 
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by  Professor  Owen  for  the  reception  of  a number  of  carnivor- 
ous Reptiles  from  deposits  of  flriassic  or  Peimian  age.  The 
Reptiles  in  question  show  some  singular  affinities  to  the  Mam- 
mals, especially  to  the  Beasts  of  Prey.  The  dentition  is  of  the 
carnivorous  type,  the  teeth  being  in  three  distinct  sets  \iz., 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars,  and  the  canines  being  large  and 


pointed. 

In  Cynodraco , which  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  ot  the 
group,  the  canines  are  not  only  of  immense  size,  but  are  com- 


Fig.  396. — A,  Front  view  of  the  skull  of  Lycosaums,  showing  the  dentition.  B,  Front 
view  of  the  jaws  of  Cynodraco  scrridens,  showing  the  incisor  teeth.  _ C,  Side  view  of 
the  jaws  of  Lycosaums,  showing  the  incisors  and  the  laniariform  canines  ; c Canines. 
(After  Owen.) 


pressed  in  shape,  and  have  the  hinder  trenchant  border  of  the 
tooth  minutely  serrated,  thus  resembling  the  canines  of  the 
Sabre-toothed  Tiger  ( Machairodus ).  The  humerus  is,  further, 
furnished  with  a “ supra-condyloid  foramen”  (similar  to  that 
of  the  humerus  of  Fclidce  and  other  carnivorous  Mammals)  for 
the  protection  of  the  median  nerve  and  brachial  artery  on 
their  way  down  the  arm.  Whilst  Cynodraco  is  the  type  of  the 
Theriodo?itia , Prof.  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  a number  of  other 
genera  (such  as  Galesaurus , Cynochampsa , Lycosaums,  &c.), 
principally  of  Triassic  age,  are  likewise  referable  to  the  same 
order. 

Order  IX.  Pterosauria  ( Ornithosauria , Seeley). — This 
order  includes  a group  of  extraordinary  flying  Reptiles,  all 
belonging  to  the  Mesozoic  epoch,  and  exhibiting  in  many 
respects  a very  extraordinary  combination  of  characters. 
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The  most  familiar  members  of  the  order  are  the  so-called 
“ Pterodactyles,”  and  the  following  are  the  characters  of  the 
order : — 

No  exoskeleton  is  known  to  have  existed.  The  dorsal 
vertebrae  are  procoelous,  and  the  anterior  trunk -ribs  are 
double-headed.  There  is  a broad  sternum  with  a median 
ridge  or  keel,  and  ossified  sternal  ribs.  The  jaws  were  gen- 
erally armed  with  teeth,  and  these  were  implanted  in  distinct 
sockets.  In  some  forms  (. Rhamphorhynchus ) there  appear  to 
have  been  no  teeth  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  jaws,  and 
these  parts  seem  to  have  been  sheathed  in  horn,  so  as  to 
constitute  a kind  of  beak.  In  the  genus  Ptercinodon,  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America,  comprising  gigantic  ex- 
amples of  the  order,  the  jaws  are  completely  destitute  of  teeth, 
and  appear  to  have  been  encased  in  a horny  beak. 

A ring  of  bony  plates  occurs  in  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the 
eye.  The  pectoral  arch  consists  of  a scapula  and  distinct 
coracoid  bone,  articulating  with  the  sternum  as  in  Birds,  but 
no  clavicles  have  hitherto  been  discovered.  The  fore-limb 
(fig.  397)  consists  of  a humerus,  ulna  and  radius,  carpus,  and 


Fig.  397. — Pterodactylus  crassirostris.  From  the  Lithographic  Slates  of  Solenhofen 
(Upper  Oolite).  In  accordance  with  the  view  originally  entertained,  the  digits  of 
the  hand  are  here  erroneously  represented  as  five  instead  of  four  in  number. 


hand  of  four  fingers,  of  which  the  inner  three  are  short  and 
unguiculate,  whilst  the  outermost  is  clawless  and  is  enormously 
elongated.  Between  this  immensely -lengthened  finger,  the 
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side  of  the  body,  and  the  comparatively  small  hind-limb,  there 
was  supported  an  expanded  flying-membrane,  or  “patagium,” 
which  the  animal  must  have  been  able  to  employ  as  a wing, 
much  as  the  Bats  of  the  present  day.  Lastly,  most  of  the 
bones  were  “pneumatic” — that  is  to  say,  were  hollow  and 
filled  with  air. 

The  Pterosauria  are  exclusively  Mesozoic,  being  found 
from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Chalk  inclusive,  the  Litho- 
graphic Slate  of  Solenhofen  (Jurassic)  being  particularly  rich 
in  their  remains.  Most  of  them  appear  to  have  attained 
no  very  great  size,  but  the  remains  of  a species  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  have  been  considered  to  indicate  an  animal 
with  more  than  twenty  feet  expanse  of  wing,  counting  from 
tip  to  tip. 

In  the  genus  Pterodactylus  proper,  the  jaws  are  provided 
with  teeth  to  their  extremities,  all  the  teeth  being  long  and 
slender. 

In  Dimorphodon , the  anterior  teeth  are  large  and  pointed, 
the  posterior  teeth  small  and  lancet-shaped. 

In  Rhamphorhynchus,  the  anterior  portion  of  both  jaws  is 
edentulous,  and  may  have  formed  a horny  beak,  but  teeth 
are  present  in  the  hinder  portion  of  the  jaws. 

In  Pteranodon,  lastly,  the  jaws  are  completely  edentulous, 
and  were  probably  ensheathed  in  horn.  This  genus,  along 
with  some  small  forms,  includes  the  largest  known  members 
of  the  order. 

Order  X.  Dinosauria,  or  Deinosauria. — The  last  order 
of  extinct  Reptiles  is  that  of  the  Dinosauria , comprising  a 
group  of  very  remarkable  Reptiles,  which  are  in  some  respects 
intermediate  in  their  characters  between  the  Struthious  Birds 
and  the  typical  Reptiles ; whilst  they  have  been  supposed  to 
have  affinities  to  the  Pachydermatous  Mammals.  Most  of  the 
Dinosauria  were  of  gigantic  size,  and  the  order  is  defined  by 
the  following  characters  : — 

The  skin  was  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
well-developed  exoskeleton,  consisting  of  bony  shields.  A 
few  of  the  anterior  vertebras  were  opisthoccelous,  the  remainder 
having  flat  or  slightly  biconcave  bodies.  The  anterior  trunk- 
ribs  were  double-headed.  The  teeth  were  confined  to  the 
jaws  and  mostly  implanted  in  distinct  sockets.  There  were 
always  two  pairs  of  limbs,  and  these  were  strong,  furnished 
with  claws,  and  adapted  for  terrestrial  progression.  In  some 
cases  the  fore -limbs  were  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  hind -limbs.  No  clavicles  have  been  certainly 
identified,  except  in  Iguanodon  and  its  allies.  ’ 
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The  teeth  are  sometimes  implanted  in  distinct  sockets,  and 
they  are  never  anchylosed  with  the  jaws.  The  ischium  and 
pubes  are  much  elongated ; the  inner  wall  of  the  acetabulum 
is  formed  by  membrane  ; 

the  tibia  has  its  proximal  y 

end  prolonged  anteriorly 
into  a strong  crest ; and 
the  astragalus  is  bird -like 
(Huxley). 

The  most  remarkable 
points  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Dinosauria  are  con- 
nected with  the  structure 
of  the  pelvis  and  hind- 
limb,  the  characters  of 
which,  as  pointed  out  by 
Huxley,  approximate  to 
those  of  the  same  parts  in 
the  Birds,  and  especially  in 
the  Struthious  Birds.  This 
approximation  is  especially 
seen  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  ilium  in  front  of  the 
acetabulum  (fig.  398),  the 
elongation  and  slenderness 
of  form  of  the  ischium,  and 
the  slenderness  of  the  pubes. 

The  astragalus  is  like  that 
of  a bird,  and  in  some  cases 
appears  to  have  become 
anchylosed  with  the  distal 
end  of  the  tibia.  The  me- 
tatarsal bones,  however,  re- 
main distinct,  and  are  not  anchylosed  with  any  of  the  tarsal 
bones  to  form  a “ tarso-metatarsus.” 


Fig.  398. — Leg  of  Deinosaur.  il  Ilium;  is 
Ischium;  f Femur ; t Tibia;  .r  Fibula;  as 
Astragalus  ; ca  Calcaneum  ; m Metatarsus. 
(After  Huxley.) 


The  most  familiar  examples  of  the  Dinosauria  are  Megalosaurus  and 
Iguanodon. 

Megalosaurus  is  a gigantic  Oolitic  Reptile,  which  occurs  also  in  the 
Cretaceous  series  (Weald  Clay).  Its  length  has  been  estimated  at  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet,  the  femur  and  tibia  each  measuring  about  three  feet 
in  length.  As  the  head  of  the  femur  is  set  on  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  shaft,  whilst  all  the  long  bones  contain  large  medullary  cavities,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Megalosaurus  was  terrestrial  in  its  habits.  That 
it  was  carnivorous  and  destructive  in  the  highest  degree  is  shown  by  the 
powerful,  pointed,  and  trenchant  teeth. 

The  Iguanodon  is  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  Cretaceous,  being  especially 
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characteristic  of  the  great  delta-deposit  of  the  Weal  den.  Ihe  length  of 
the  Iguanodon  has  been  estimated  as  being  probably  from  fifty  to  sixty 
feet ; and  from  the  close  resemblance  of  its  teeth  to  those  of  the  living 
Iguanas,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  herbivorous  and  not  carnivorous. 
The  femur  of  a large  Iguanodon  measures  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length, 
with  a circumference  of  twenty-two  inches  in  its  smallest  part.  From  the 
disproportionately  small  size  of  the  fore-limbs,  and  from  the  occurrence  of 
pairs  of  gigantic  three-toed  footsteps  in  the  same  beds,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded, with  much  probability,  that  Iguanodon.  in  spite  of  its  enormous 
bulk,  must  have  walked  temporarily  or  permanently  upon  its  hind-legs, 
thus  coming  to  present  a most  marked  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Birds. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

CLASS  IV.  — A VES. 

The  fourth  class  of  the  Vertebrata  is  that  of  Aves,  or  Birds. 
The  Birds  may  be  shortly  defined  as  being  “oviparous  Verte- 
brates with  warm  blood,  a double  circulation,  and  a covering 
of  feathers”  (Owen).  More  minutely,  however,  the  Birds  are 
defined  by  the  possession  of  the  following  characters  : — 

The  embryo  possesses  an  amnion  and  allantois,  and  branchiae 
or  gills  are  never  developed  at  any  time  of  life  upon  the  visceral 
arches.  The  skull  articulates  with  the  vertebral  column  by  a 
single  occipital  condyle.  The  form  of  the  vertebral  centra 
varies ; but  they  are  in  no  case  amphicoelous,  except  in  the 
remarkable  extinct  form  described  under  the  name  of  Ichthyor- 
nis.  Each  half  or  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  consists  of  a number 
of  pieces,  which  are  separate  from  one  another  in  the  embryo ; 
and  the  jaw  is  united  with  the  skull,  not  directly,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  a quadrate  bone  (as  in  the  Reptiles).  The  fore- 
limb in  no  existing  birds  possesses  more  than  three  digits, 
and  the  metacarpal  bones  are  anchylosed  together.  In  all 
living  birds  the  fore-limbs  are  useless  as  regards  prehension, 
and  in  most  they  are  organs  of  flight.  The  hind-limbs  in  all 
birds  have  the  ankle-joint  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  tarsus, 
the  proximal  portion  of  the  tarsus  coalescing  with  the  tibia, 
and  the  distal  portion  of  the  tarsus  being  anchylosed  with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsals  to  constitute  a single 
bone  known  as  the  “ tarso-metatarsus.”  There  are  never  more 
than  four  digits  in  the  pes. 

The  heart  consists  of  four  chambers,  two  auricles,  and  two 
ventricles;  and  not  only  are  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
heart  completely  separated  from  one  another,  but  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circula- 
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tions,  as  there  is  in  Reptiles.  There  is  only  one  aortic  arch, 
the  right.  The  blood  is  hot,  having  an  average  temperature  of 
as  much  as  103°  to  104°.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  oval 
and  nucleated. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  in  the  form  of  spongy  cellular 
lungs,  which  are  not  freely  suspended  in  pleural  sacs  ; and  the 
bronchi  open  on  their  surface  into  a number  of  air-sacs,  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  intestine  terminates  in  a “cloaca,”  into  which  open  the 
ducts  of  the  urinary  and  reproductive  organs. 

All  birds  are  oviparous,  none  bringing  forth  their  young 
alive,  or  being  even  ovo-viviparous.  All  birds  are,  lastly,  pro- 
vided with  an  epidermic  covering,  so  modified  as  to  constitute 
what  are  known  as  feathers. 

Professor  Huxley’s  account  of  the  method  in  which  feathers  are  produced 
is  so  remarkably  clear,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  quoting  it  in  its 
entirety.  Feathers  “are  evolved  within  sacs  from  the  surface  of  conical 
papillce  of  the  dermis.  The  external  surface  of  the  dermal  papilla,  whence 
a feather  is  to  be  developed,  is  provided  upon  its  dorsal  surface  with  a 
median  groove,  which  becomes  shallower  towards  the  apex  of  the  papilla. 
From  this  median  groove,  lateral  furrows  proceed  at  an  open  angle,  and 
passing  round  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  papilla,  become  shallower, 
until,  in  the  middle  line,  opposite  the  dorsal  median  groove,  they  become 
obsolete.  Minor  grooves  run  at  right  angles  to  the  lateral  furrows.  Hence 
the  surface  of  the  papilla  has  the  character  of  a kind  of  mould,  and  if  it 
were  repeatedly  dipped  in  such  a substance  as  a solution  of  gelatine,  and 
withdrawn  to  cool  until  its  whole  surface  was  covered  with  an  even  coat  of 
that  substance,  it  is  clear  that  the  gelatinous  coat  would  be  thickest  at  the 
basal  or  anterior  end  of  the  median  groove,  at  the  median  ends  of  the  late- 
ral furrows,  and  at  those  ends  of  the  minor  grooves  which  open  into  them  ; 
whilst  it  would  be  very  thin  at  the  apices  of  the  median  and  lateral  grooves, 
and  between  the  ends  of  the  minor  grooves.  If,  therefore,  the  hollow  cone 
of  gelatine,  removed  from  its  mould,  were  stretched  from  within,  or  if  its 
thinnest  parts  became  weak  by  drying,  it  would  tend  to  give  way  along 
the  inferior  median  line,  opposite  the  rod-like  cast  of  the  median  groove, 
and  between  the  ends  of  the  casts  of  the  lateral  furrows,  as  well  as  between 
each  of  the  minor  grooves,  and  the  hollow  cone  would  expand  into  a flat 
feather-like  structure,  with  a median  shaft  and  a ‘ vane  ’ formed  of  ‘ barbs  ’ 
and  ‘ barbules.’  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  development  of  a feather,  such  a 
cast  of  the  dermal  papilla  is  formed,  though  not  in  gelatine,  but  in  the  horny 
epidermic  layer  developed  upon  the  mould,  and  as  this  is  thrust  outwards, 
it  opens  out  in  the  manner  just  described.  After  a certain  period  of  growth 
the  papilla  of  the  feather  ceases  to  be  grooved,  and  a continuous  horny 
cylinder  is  formed,  which  constitutes  the  ‘quill.’” 

A typical  feather  (fig.  399)  consists  of  the  following  parts 
1.  The  “quill”  or  “ calamus  ” (a),  which  forms  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  feather,  by  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  skin  on  its 
own  dermal  papilla.  It  is  the  latest-formed  portion  of  the 
feather,  and  consists  of  a hollow  horny  cylinder.  2.  The 
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“shaft”  or  “rachis”  (b),  which  is  simply  a continuation  of  the 
quill,  and  which  forms  the  central  axis  of  the  feather.  The 
inferior  surface  of  the  shaft  always  exhibits  a strong  longitudi- 
nal groove,  and  it  is  composed  of 
a horny  external  sheath,  containing 
a white  spongy  substance,  very  like 
the  pith  of  a plant.  3.  The  shaft 
carries  the  lateral  expansions  or 
“ webs  ” of  the  feather,  collectively 
constituting  the  “vane”  or  “ vexil- 
lum.”  Each  web  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  small  branches,  which 
form  an  open  angle  with  the  shaft, 
and  which  are  known  as  the 
“ barbs  ” (c).  The  margins  of  each 
barb  are,  in  turn,  furnished  with  a 
series  of  still  smaller  branches, 
which  are  known  as  the  “ bar- 
bules.”  As  a general  rule,  the 
extremities  of  the  barbules  are 
hooked,  so  that  those  springing 
from  the  one  side  of  each  barb 
interlock  with  those  springing  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  next  barb. 
In  this  way  the  barbs  are  kept  in 
apposition  with  one  another  over 
a greater  or  less  portion  of  the 
entire  web.  More  or  less  of  the 
barbs  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
feather  are,  however,  disunited,  and 
not  connected  by  their  barbules  ; 
and  these  constitute  what  is  known 
as  the  “ down.”  In  the  Ostriches, 
Emeus,  and  allied  birds,  all  the 
barbs  of  the  feathers  are  discon- 
nected, giving  to  the  plumage  of 
these  birds  its  peculiarly  soft  char- 
acter. At  the  point  where  the  shaft 
r.  joins  the  quill,  and  on  the  under 

a Quill  or  barrel;  b Shaft;  cc  side  ot  the  former,  there  is  very 
S.b?CKiSglAt?’”d  generally  found  a small  feather, 

known  as  the  “accessory  plume” 
or  “ after  - shaft  ” (“  hyporachis  ”).  This  is  usually  much 
the  same  in  structure  as  the  main  feather,  but  consider- 
ably smaller.  It  may,  however,  be  as  large  as  the  original 
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feather,  or  it  may  be  reduced  to  nothing  more  than  a tuft 
of  down. 

The  feathers  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  bird,  and  are  generally 
divided  into  those  which  cover  the  body — “ clothing-feathers  ” or  “con- 
tour-feathers”— and  those  which  occur  in  the  wings  and  tail — “quill- 
feathers.”  As  regards  the  great  quill-feathers  of  the  wings,  the  longest 
are  those  which  arise  from  the  bones  of  the  hand,  and  they  are  called  the 
“ primaries.”  Those  which  arise  from  the  distal  end  of  the  fore-arm 
(radius  and  ulna)  are  termed  the  “secondaries,”  and  those  which  are 
attached  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  fore-arm  are  the  “ tertiaries.”  The 
feathers  which  lie  over  the  humerus  and  scapula  are  the  “scapulars.” 
The  rudimentary  “ thumb  ” also  carries  some  quills,  which  form  what  is 
known  as  the  “alula,”  or  “ bastard- wing.”  The  smaller  feathers,  which 
cover  the  bases  of  the  quill-feathers  above  and  below,  are  the  “wing- 
coverts” — “greater,”  “lesser,”  and  “under.”  The  great  quill-feathers 
of  the  tail  (“  rectrices  ”)  form  a kind  of  fan,  of  great  use  in  steering  the 
bird  in  flight ; and  their  bases  are  covered  by  a series  of  feathers  which 
constitute  the  “tail-coverts.”  Generally  there  are  ten  or  twelve  “rec- 
trices”; but  there  maybe  as  many  as  twenty-four  (as  in  the  Pelican),  or 
rarely  more  ; and  they  do  not  carry  “accessory  plumules.”  In  addition 
to  the  “clothing-feathers”  and  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail, 
the  body  is  protected  by  a more  or  less  abundantly  developed  coating  of 
“ down-feathers  ” (“  plumulae  ”),  in  which  the  barbules  are  not  hooked, 
and  the  barbs  are  therefore  free.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  shaft  to  the 
clown-feathers,  and  the  barbs  are  attached  in  a tuft  to  the  end  of  the  quill. 
In  other  cases,  the  feathers  closely  approximate  to  hairs  in  form,  being 
very  long,  slender,  and  flexible.  These  “ filoplumae  ” consist  of  a delicate 
shaft,  either  destitute  of  vanes,  or  carrying  a few  barbs  at  the  extremity. 

Though  apparently  completely  covered  with  feathers,  these  appendages 
are  really  almost  always  confined  to  certain  special  tracts  (“pterylce  ”)  in 
the  body  of  a bird,  the  intervening  spaces  (“apteria”)  being,  with  few 
exceptions,  naked.  These  feathered  and  unfeathered  regions  are  definite 
in  form,  size,  and  arrangement  in  many  great  groups  of  birds,  and  can  thus 
be  used  as  an  important  aid  to  classification. 

Other  exoskeletal  structures  in  Birds,  in  addition  to  feathers,  are  the 
horny  scales  and  shields  which  cover  the  unfeathered  portions  of  the  leg 
and  toes,  the  horny  spurs  on  the  wings  of  some  birds,  and  the  horny  beak 
in  which  the  jaws  are  ensheathed.  Specially  modified  tracts  of  the  skin, 
highly  vascular,  and  sometimes  erectile,  constitute  the  “combs”  and 
“wattles”  of  many  male  birds.  Lastly,  though  sudoriparous  and  sebace- 
ous glands  are  absent,  most  Birds  possess  a special  oil-gland  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  tail,  secreting  an  oily  fluid  for  lubricating  the  feathers,  and 
opening  by  a single  or  double  aperture. 

The  entire  skeleton  of  the  Birds  is  singularly  compact,  and  at 
the  same  time  singularly  light.  The  compactness  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  ; and  the 
lightness,  to  the  absence  in  many  of  the  bones  of  the  ordinary 
marrow,  and  its  replacement  by  air. 

As  regards  the  vertebral  column , birds  exhibit  some  very 
interesting  peculiarities.  The  cervical  region  of  the  spine  is 
unusually  long  and  flexible,  since  the  fore-limbs  are  useless  as 
organs  of  prehension,  and  all  acts  of  grasping  must  be  exer- 
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cised  either  by  the  beak  or  by  the  hind-feet,  or  by  both  acting 
in  conjunction.  In  all  birds  alike,  the  neck  is  sufficiently  long 
and  flexible  to  allow  of  the  application  of  the  beak  to  an  oil- 
gland  placed  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  this  act  being  necessary 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  operation  of  “ preening  ” — that 
is,  of  lubricating  and  cleaning  the  plumage.  The  cervical 
vertebrae  vary  in  number  from  eight  to  twenty-three.  The  front 
faces  of  their  centra  are  cylindroidal  (spheroidal  in  Penguins), 
convex  from  above  downwards , and  concave  from  side  to  side , the 
posterior  faces  being  saddle-shaped , concave  from  above  down- 
wards and  convex  from  side  to  side.  Hence  in  vertical  sec- 
tion, the  vertebrae  appear  to  be  opisthoccelous,  and  in  horizontal 
section  procodous.  This  structure  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  is 
highly  characteristic  of  Birds.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  vary  from 
six  to  ten  in  number,  and  of  these  the  anterior  four  or  five  are 
generally  anchylosed  with  one  another,  so  as  to  give  a base  of 
resistance  to  the  wings.  In  the  Ratite  Birds,  however  (such 
as  the  Ostrich  and  Emeu),  and  in  some  others  (such  as  the 
Penguin),  in  which  the  power  of  flight  is  wanting,  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  are  all  more  or  less  freely  movable  upon  one  another. 
There  are  no  free  lumbar  vertebrae,  but  all  the  vertebrae  be- 
tween the  last  dorsal  and  the  first  caudal  (varying  from  eleven 
to  twenty)  are  anchylosed  together  to  form  a bone  which  is 
ordinarily  known  as  the  “sacrum.”  To  this,  in  turn,  the  iliac 
bones  are  anchylosed  along  their  whole  length,  giving  perfect 
immobility  to  this  region  of  the  spine  and  to  the  pelvis.  The 
anterior  vertebrae  of  the  so-called  “ sacrum  ” are  in  reality 
lumbar  vertebrae  ; the  two  or  three  vertebrae  behind  these  are 
properly  sacral,  and  the  anchylosed  vertebrae  which  follow 
these  are  really  the  anterior  caudal  vertebrae. 

The  coccygeal  or  caudal  vertebrae  vary  in  number  from  eight 
to  ten,  and  are  movable  upon  one  another.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  caudal  vertebrae  is  much  greater  than  the 
above,  since  some  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  anchylosed  “ sacrum  ” 
properly  fall  to  be  counted  in  this  region,  and  the  “ plough- 
share-bone ” consists  of  more  than  one  vertebra.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  about  this  part  of  the  spinal  column  is  what 
is  known  as  the  “ ploughshare-bone  ” or  “ pygostyle.”  This  is 
the  last  joint  of  the  tail,  and  is  a long,  slender,  ploughshare- 
shaped bone,  destitute  of  lateral  processes,  and  without  any 
medullary  canal  (fig.  405,  B).  In  reality  it  consists  of  two  or 
more  of  the  caudal  vertebras,  completely  anchylosed,  and  fused 
into  a single  mass.  It  is  usually  set  on  to  the  extremity  of 
the  spine  at  an  angle  more  or  less  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  body ; and  it  affords  a firm  basis  for  the  support  of 
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the  great  quill-feathers  of  the  tail  (“  rectrices  ”).  It  also  sup- 
ports the  coccygeal  oil-gland,  and  can  be  raised  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  meet  the  bill,  when  the  operation  of  preening  is  in 
progress.  In  the  Ratite  Birds,  which  do  not  fly,  the  terminal 
joint  of  the  tail  is  not  ploughshare-shaped.  In  the  extraor- 
dinary Jurassic  bird,  the  Archceopteryx  macrura,  there  is  no 
ploughshare-bone,  and  the  tail  consists  of  twenty  separate 
vertebrae,  all  distinct  from  one  another,  and  each  carrying  a 
pair  of  quill-feathers,  one  on  each  side  (fig.  409).  As  the 
vertebrae  of  the  ploughshare-bone  are  distinct  from  one  an- 
other in  the  embryos  of  existing  birds,  the  tail  of  the  Archccop- 
teryx  is  to  be  regarded  as  a case  of  the  permanent  retention 
in  the  adult  of  an  embryonic  character.  In  the  increased 
number  of  caudal  vertebrae,  however,  and  in  some  other  char- 
acters, the  tail  of  the  Archceopteryx  makes  a decided  approach 
to  the  true  Reptiles. 

The  various  bones  which  compose  the  skull  of  Birds  become 


Fig.  400.—  Side  view  of  the  skull  of  the  Fowl,  de  Dentary  portion  of  the  mandible  ; 
ar  Articular  portion  of  the  mandible  ; qu  Quadrate  bone  ; sq  Squamosal , eo  Ex- 
occipital;  so  Supra-occipital ; pa.  Parietal  ; Jr  Frontal ; la  Lachrymal;  na  Nasal; 
vo  Vomer;  pmx  Pnemaxiiia ; nix  Maxilla;  jii  Jugal;  '!J  Quadrato-jugal , pt 
Pterygoid  ; pi  Palatine;  is  Interorbital  septum. 

at  an  early  period  of  life  more  or  less  completely  amalgamated, 
even  the  sutures  between  them  being  obliterated.  1 he  skull 
articulates  with  the  vertebral  column  by  a single  hemispherical 
or  globular  condyle,  carried  upon  the  basioccipital  and  ex- 
occipitals.  The  orbits  are  of  large  size,  and  separated  by  an 
interorbital  septum,  which  is  often  not  completely  ossified. 
The  facial  region  is  long,  and  the  nasal  bones  (fig.  400,  na) 
are  short,  so  that  the  external  nostrils  (except  in  Apteryx)  are 
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placed  far  back.  The  lachrymal  bone  (fig.  400,  la)  is  usually 
a large  and  distinct  bone,  articulating  with  the  frontal  and 
nasal  bones. 

The  “ beak,”  which  forms  such  a conspicuous  feature  in  all 
birds,  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  half  (the  “superior”  and 
“ inferior  mandible  ” of  ornithologists).  The  upper  half  of  the 
beak  is  composed  principally  of  the  greatly  elongated  and 
coalescent  prsemaxillae  (fig.  400,  j, [>mx ),  which  give  off  long 


t ig.  401.— Skull  of  young  Ostrich,  viewed  from  above  (A),  and  from  below  (B)  (After 
Owen.)  of  Occipital  foramen;  so  Supra-occipital ; eo  Exoccipital ; q Quadrate' 
fia  Parietal ; pp  Pterygoid  process;  f Frontal;  e Ethmoid;  n Nasal;  Maxih 
ary  process  of  praemaxilla ; m Malar  or  jugal  bone ; im  Praemaxilla  ; fi  Palatine 
bone  ; v Vomer;  l Lachrymal  bone.  The  skull  being  that  of  a youne  bird  the 
sutures  are  not  yet  obliterated.  6 ’ 


“ frontal  processes”  above,  while  they  send  inwards  “palatine 
processes,”  and  join  the  small  maxillae  behind.  The  primi- 
tively complex  mandible  has  all  its  constituent  pieces  fused 
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with  one  another,  and  the  two  rami  are  also  joined  by  a bony 
symphysis,  so  that  the  mandible  forms  a single  piece.  The 
mandible  is  articulated  with  the  skull  by  the  intervention  of  a 
quadrate  bone  (fig.  400,  yu),  which  is  always  permanently 
movable,  and  is  never  anchylosed  with  the  skull.  Articulated 
with  the  front  face  of  the  quadrate  bone  is  a slender  bony  rod 
formed  behind  by  the  “ quadrato-jugal,”  in  the  middle  by  the 
“ jugal  ” bone,  and  in  front  by  the  maxilla  (fig.  400,  qj,ju,  mx). 
When  the  mandible  is  depressed,  the  quadrate  bone  is  thrust 
forward,  and  the  rod  formed  by  the  coalescent  quadrato-jugal 
and  jugal  pushes  on  the  maxilla,  thus  elevating  the  upper  half 
of  the  beak,  which  is  commonly  articulated  with  the  skull  in 
a more  or  less  movable  manner.  The  Parrots  possess  this 
movable  articulation  of  the  upper  half  of  the  beak  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  but  it  exists  in  a less  complete  form  in 
many  birds. 

The  maxillae  of  birds,  as  before  remarked,  are  compara- 
tively slender  bones  ; but  they  send  inwards  extensively  devel- 
oped horizontal  processes  (“  maxillo- palatine  processes”), 
which  may  form  a large  portion  of  the  hard  palate.  The 
extent,  however,  to  which  these  processes  are  developed 
varies  much  in  different  birds,  and  on  these  variations,  com- 
bined with  the  structure  of  the  vomer,  Prof.  Huxley  has  pro- 
posed to  found  the  following  divisions  of  Carinate  Birds  : — 

1.  Desmognat/uc. — Maxillae  sending  inwards  largely  developed  maxillo- 
palatine  processes,  which  unite  with  one  another  to  form  a bony  roof  to 
the  palate.  The  vomer  truncated  in  front,  small  or  obsolete.  Ex.  Birds 
of  Prey,  Parrots,  Cuckoos,  Kingfishers,  Trogons,  Anserine  Birds,  Storks, 
Cormorants. 

2.  Schizognat/ue. — Maxillo-palatine  processes  of  the  maxillae  separated 
by  a wider  or  narrower  cleft.  Vomer  long  and  pointed  in  front,  narrow 
behind.  Ex.  Plovers,  Gulls,  Penguins,  Cranes,  Fowls,  Sand-grouse, 
Pigeons. 

3.  EEgithog)iath<x.  — Maxillo  - palatine  processes  separated  by  a cleft. 
Vomer  truncated  in  front,  narrow  behind.  Ex.  Perching  Birds,  Swifts, 
Woodpeckers. 

4.  Dromtzognathce. — Vomer  broad  behind,  interposing  between  the 
pterygoids,  the  palatine  bones,  and  the  basi-sphenoid  rostrum.  This 
division  includes  only  the  Tinamous  ( Tinamomorpha). 

In  no  living  Birds  are  teeth  ever  developed,  though  rudi- 
ments of  teeth  have  been  recognised  in  the  embryos  of  some 
Parrots.  In  existing  birds  the  praemaxillae,  maxillae,  and 
mandible  are  sheathed  in  horn,  constituting  the  “ beak.”  In 
the  extinct  Odontornithes , on  the  other  hand,  as  also  in  Arch- 
aeopteryx, conical  teeth  are  present,  sunk  in  distinct  sockets  or 
in  a groove  in  the  jaw. 
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The  thoracic  cavity  is  bounded  behind  by  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae, which  are  usually,  as  before  said,  anchylosed  with  one 
another  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  Laterally,  the  thorax  is 
bounded  by  the  ribs,  which  vary  in  number  from  six  to  ten 
pairs.  In  all  birds,  certain  of  the  ribs  carry  a peculiar  process 
— the  “uncinate  process” — which  arises  from  its  posterior 
margin,  is  directed  upwards  and  backwards,  and  passes  over 
the  rib  next  in  succession  behind,  where  it  is  bound  down  by 
ligament  (fig.  403,  B).  The  first  and  last  dorsal  ribs  carry 
no  uncinate  processes,  and  in  some  cases  the  processes  con- 
tinue throughout  life  as  separate  pieces.  Anteriorly,  the  ribs 
articulate  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  a series  of  straight  bones, 
the  “sternal  ribs,”  which  are  in  turn  movably  articulated  to 
the  sternum  in  front,  and  “are  the  centres  upon  which  the 
respiratory  movements  hinge  ” (Owen).  In  front,  the  thoracic 
cavity  is  completed  by  an  enormously-expanded  sternum  or 
breast-bone,  which  in  some  birds  of  great  powers  of  flight 
extends  over  the  abdominal  cavity  as  well,  in  some  cases  even 
nearly  reaching  the  pelvis.  The  sternum  of  all  the  Carinate 
Birds  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a greatly-developed 
median  ridge  or  keel  (fig.  403,  A),  to  which  are  attached  the 
great  muscles  which  move  the  wings.  As  a general  rule,  the 
size  of  this  sternal  crest  allows  a very  tolerable  estimate  to  be 
formed  of  the  flying  powers  of  the  bird  to  which  it  may  have 
belonged ; and  in  Strigops  and  some  other  cases  it  is  very 
much  reduced  in  size.  In  the  Ratite  Birds,  again,  the  sternum 
is  rounded  and  has  no  keel.  At  its  anterior  angles  the  sternum 
exhibits  two  pits  for  the  attachment  of  the  coracoid  bones. 

The  pectoral  arch  (figs.  402,  403)  consists  of  a scapula, 
coracoid,  and  clavicle  on  each  side.  The  scapula  ( s ) is  a 
narrow  elongated  bone,  which  is  not  flattened  out  into  a broad 
plate,  and  carries  no  transverse  ridge  or  spine.  In  front,  the 
scapula  articulates  with  the  upper  end  of  the  coracoid,  the  two 
together  forming  the  articulating  surface  for  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  The  coracoid  bone  on  each  side  is  always  the 
strongest  of  the  bones  forming  the  scapular  arch.  Superiorly 
it  articulates  with  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  and  forms  part  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  for  the  humerus.  Inferiorly  each  coracoid 
bone  articulates  with  the  upper  angle  of  the  sternum.  The 
position  of  the  coracoids  is  more  or  less  nearly  vertical,  so 
that  they  form  fixed  points  for  the  action  of  the  wings  in 
their  downward  stroke.  The  clavicles  (fig.  403,  A,  c ) are  rarely 
rudimentary  or  absent,  and  are  in  some  few  cases  separate 
bones.  In  the  great  majority  of  birds,  however,  the  clavicles 
are  anchylosed  together  at  their  anterior  extremities,  so  as  to 


Fig.  402. — Skeleton  of  Eagle,  reduced  in  size.  (After  Milne-Edwards.)  /Ilium;  co 
Ploughshare-bone  ; dr  Vertebral  rib  ; sr  Sternal  rib  ; up  Uncinate  process  ; st 
Sternum  \f  Femur  ; fi  Fibula;  /t  Tibia;  pt  Patella;  tm  Tarso-metatarsus  ; in  Free 
metatarsal  of  the  hallux;  pa,  pa  Phalanges  of  the  hallux  and  anterior  toes;  fu 
Furcula;  c Coracoid  bone;  s Scapula;  h Humerus;  r Radius;  u Ulna;  ca 
Carpus;  me  Metacarpus;  d!  First  phalanx  of  the  index  finger;  d Second  phalanx 
of  the  same;  d " Middle  finger;  d'"  Pollex. 
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form  a single  bone,  somewhat  V-shaped,  popularly  known  as 
the  “merry-thought,”  and  technically  called  the  “ furcula  ” or 
“ furculum  ” (“  fourchette  ” of  the  French).  The  outer  ex- 
tremities of  the  furcula  articulate  with  the  coracoid ; and  the 
anchylosed  angle  is  commonly  united  by  ligament  or  by  bone 
to  the  top  of  the  sternal  keel.  The  function  of  the  clavicular 
or  furcular  arch  is  “ to  oppose  the  forces  which  tend  to  press 
the  humeri  inwards  towards  the  mesial  plane,  during  the 
downward  stroke  of  the  wing”  (Owen).  Consequently  the 
clavicles  are  stronger,  and  their  angle  of  union  is  more  open, 
in  proportion  to  the  powers  of  flight  possessed  by  each  bird. 
The  clavicles  remain  distinct  in  the  Emeu,  some  Parrots,  and 
some  Owls ; and  they  are  absent  in  the  Apteryx  and  some  of 
the  Parrots. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  structure  of  the  bones  which 
compose  the  fore-limb  or  “wing”  of  the  bird;  and  as  this 
organ  is  the  one  which  chiefly  conditions  the  peculiar  life  of 
the  bird,  it  is  in  it  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
points  of  structure  in  the  whole  skeleton.  Though  consider- 
ably modified  to  suit  its  function  as  an  organ  of  aerial  progres- 
sion, the  wing  of  the  bird  is  readily  seen  to  be  homologous 
with  the  arm  of  a man  or  the  fore-limb  of  a Mammal  (figs.  402 
and  403).  The  upper  arm  ( brachium ) is  supported  by  a single 
bone,  the  humerus  (fig.  403,  h),  which  is  short  and  strong,  and 
articulates  above  with  a glenoid  cavity,  formed  partly  by  the 
scapula  and  partly  by  the  coracoid.  The  humerus  is  suc- 
ceeded distally  by  the  fore-arm  ( antibrachiuvi ),  constituted  by 
the  normal  two  bones,  the  radius  and  ulna  (r,  u),  of  which  the 
radius  is  the  smaller  and  more  slender,  and  the  ulna  the  larger 
and  stronger.  The  ulna  and  radius  are  followed  inferiorly 
by  the  bones  of  the  wrist  or  carpus  ; but  these  are  reduced  in 
number  to  two  small  bones,  one  radial  and  one  ulnar,  “ so 
wedged  in  between  the  antibrachium  and  metacarpus  as 
to  limit  the  motions  of  the  hand  to  those  of  abduction  and 
adduction  necessary  for  the  folding  up  and  expansion  of  the 
wing ; the  hand  is  thus  fixed  in  a state  of  pronation ; all 
power  of  flexion,  extension,  or  of  rotation,  is  removed  from  the 
wrist  joint,  so  that  the  wing  strikes  firmly,  and  with  the  full 
force  of  the  contraction  of  the  depressor  muscles,  upon  the 
resisting  air”  (Owen).  The  two  free  carpals,  which  alone 
remain,  belong  to  the  proximal  row  of  the  carpus.  In  the 
embryo,  however,  two  distal  carpals  are  present,  but  these 
unite  at  an  early  period  with  the  proximal  ends  of  the  meta- 
carpals.  There  are  only  three  persistent  metacarpals,  the 
outermost  of  the  normal  five  being  wanting  in  the  adult ; and 
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the  three  which  remain  are,  in  all  living  birds,  anchylosed  with 
one  another  and  with  the  distal  carpals  to  form  a single 
bone  (figs.  402,  me,  403,  m).  This  bone,  however,  appears 
externally  as  if  formed  of  two  metacarpals  united  to  one 
another  at  their  extremities,  but  free  in  their  median  portion. 
The  metacarpal  bone  which  corresponds  to  the  radius  is 
always  the  larger  of  the  two  (as  being  really  composed  of  two 
metacarpals),  and  it  carries  the  digit  which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  phalanges.  This  digit  corresponds  with  the 
“ index”  finger,  and  it  is  composed  of  two,  or  sometimes  three, 


Fig-  4°3- — A,  Breast-bone,  shoulder-girdle,  and  fore-limb  of  Penguin  (after  Owen): 
b Sternum,  with  the  sternal  keel;  s s Scapulae  ; k k Coracoid  bones;  c Furcula  or 
merry-thought,  composed  of  the  united  clavicles  ; h Humerus  ; « Ulna;  r Radius  ; 
t Thumb  ; vt  Metacarpus  ; p p Phalanges  of  the  fingers;  q Carpus.  B,  Ribs  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  : a a Ribs  giving  off  ( b b)  uncinate  processes  ; c c Sternai  ribs. 


phalanges  (fig.  403,  p).  At  the  proximal  end  of  this  meta- 
carpal, at  its  outer  side,  there  is  generally  attached  a single 
phalanx,  constituting  the  so-called  “ thumb  ” (fig.  403,  /), 
which  carries  the  “ bastard-wing,”  and  is  sometimes  furnished 
with  a claw.  The  digit  which  is  attached  to  the  ulnar  meta- 
carpal corresponds  to  the  middle  finger,  and  very  rarely  con- 
sists of  more  than  a single  phalanx  (fig.  403).  In  the  Apteryx 
and  the  Cassowary  there  is  only  one  complete  digit  to  the 
hand. 

As  regards  the  structure  of  the  posterior  extremity  or  hind- 
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limb,  the  pieces  which  compose  the  innominate  bones  (namely, 
the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes)  are  always  anchylosed  with  one 
another ; and  the  two  innominate  bones  are  also  always  an- 
chylosed, by  the  medium  of  the  greatly-elongated  ilia,  with  the 
sacral  region  of  the  spine.  In  no  living  bird,  however,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Ostrich,  are  the  innominate  bones 
united  in  the  middle  line  in  front  by  a symphysis  pubis.  The 
stability  of  the  pelvic  arch  necessary  in  animals  which  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  hind-limbs  alone,  is  amply 
secured  in  all  ordinary  cases  by  the  anchylosis  of  the  ilia  with 
the  sacrum.  The  pelvis  of  birds  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
elongation  of  the  ilia  (fig.  404,  //),  which  extend  almost  as  far 


Fig.  404.- — Side  view  of  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  of  an  adult  Fowl,  reduced  in  size. 

(After  W.  K.  Parker.)  II  Ilium  ; Is  Ischium  ; Pb  Pubis  ; dl  Dorso-lumbar  vertebra:; 

Cd  Caudal  vertebrae  ; Ain  Acetabulum,  with  its  perforated  floor. 

behind  the  acetabulum  as  they  do  in  front  of  it.  The  ischium 
and  pubis  extend  backwards,  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  ilium,  the  latter  (fig.  404,  Pb)  being  a slender  curved  bone, 
and  neither  of  them  uniting  with  the  sacrum.  The  floor  of 
the  articular  cavity  (acetabulum)  into  which  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  received  is  incompletely  ossified,  and  exhibits  a larger 
or  smaller  perforation  (fig.  404,  Am). 

As  in  the  higher  Vertebrates,  the  lower  limb  (fig.  405,  A) 
consists  of  a femur,  a tibia  and  fibula,  a tarsus,  metatarsus, 
and  phalanges ; but  some  of  these  parts  are  considerably 
obscured  by  anchylosis.  The  femur  or  thigh-bone  (fig.  405, 
A,/)  is  very  short,  comparatively  speaking.  A “patella,”  or 
sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg, 
is  developed.  The  chief  bone  of  the  leg  is  the  tibia  (/),  to 
which  a thin  and  tapering  fibula  (r)  is  anchylosed.  The  upper 
end  of  the  fibula,  however,  articulates  with  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  femur.  The  ankle-joint  is  placed,  as  in  Reptiles, 
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between  the  proximal  and  distal  portions  of  the  tarsus.  The 
proximal  portion  of  the  tarsus,  representing  apparently  the 
astragalus  and  calcaneum,  becomes  undistinguishably  amal- 
gamated with  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  which  latter  bone 
is  therefore  best  spoken  of  as  the  “ tibio-tarsus.”  The  distal 
row  of  tarsal  bones  becomes  anchylosed  with  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  metatarsals  to  constitute  the  most  character- 


Fig.  405. — A,  ^Hind-limb  of  the  Loon  (Caly inbus  glacial: s) — after  Owen  : i Innominate 
bone  ; _/ Thigh-bone  or  femur  ; t Tibia,  with  the  proximal  portion  of  the  tarsus  an- 
chylosed to  its  lower  end  ; r Fibula  : tti  Tarso-metatarsus,  consisting  of  the  distal 
portion  of  the  tarsus  anchylosed  with  the  metatarsus  ; />  p Phalanges  of  the  toes. 
B,  Tail  of  the  Golden  Eagle  ; r Ploughshare-bone,  carrying  the  great  tail-feathers. 

istic  bone  in  the  leg  of  the  Bird — the  “ tarso-metatarsus  ” {in). 
In  most  of  the  long-legged  birds,  such  as  the  Waders,  the 
disproportionate  length  of  the  leg  is  given  by  an  extraordinary 
elongation  of  the  tarso-metatarsus.  The  lower  end  of  the 
tarso-metatarsus  terminates  in  three  articular  surfaces  for  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  digits  of  the  foot  (when  these  are 
present).  The  first  metatarsal,  corresponding  with  the  hallux, 
is  not  fused  with  the  tarso-metatarsus,  but  is  generally  present 
as  a free  bony  spine,  placed  at  the  distal  end  of  the  tarso-meta- 
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tarsus,  and  joined  to  it  by  ligament.  Parker  has  shown  that  a 
proximal  rudiment  of  the  first  metatarsal  is  present  as  well  in 
the  embryo. 

The  tarso-metatarsus  is  followed  inferiorly  by  the  digits  of 
the  foot.  In  most  birds  the  foot  consists  of  three  toes  directed 
forwards  and  one  backwards — four  toes  in  all.  In  no  wild 
bird  are  there  more  than  four  toes,*  but  often  there  are  only 
three,  and  in  the  Ostrich  the  number  is  reduced  to  two.  In 
all  birds  which  have  three  anterior  and  one  posterior  toe,  it  is 
the  posterior  thumb  or  hallux  (that  is  to  say,  the  innermost 
digit  of  the  hind-limb)  which  is  directed  backwards ; and  it 
invariably  consists  of  two  phalanges  only,  its  metatarsal,  as 
above  mentioned,  being  incomplete  and  united  as  a rule  to 
the  tarso-metatarsus  by  ligament  only.  The  most  internal  of 
the  three  anterior  toes  (the  “index”)  consists  of  three  phal- 
anges ; the  next  (“  middle  ”) ' has  four  phalanges  ; and  the 
outermost  toe  (“annularis”)  is  made  up  of  five  phalanges 
(fig.  405,  A).  This  increase  in  an  arithmetical  ratio  of  the 
phalanges  of  the  toes,  in  proceeding  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot,  obtains  in  most  birds,  and  enables  us 
readily  to  detect  which  digit  is  suppressed,  when  the  normal 
four  are  not  all  present.  In  no  bird,  living  or  extinct,  is  the 
fifth  or  outermost  toe  developed.  Variations  of  different  kinds 
exist,  however,  in  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  toes.  In 
many  birds — such  as  the  Parrots — the  outermost  toe  is  turned 
backwards,  so  that  there  are  two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind, 
whilst  in  the  Trogons  the  inner  toe  is  turned  back  with 
the  hallux,  and  the  outermost  toe  is  turned  forwards.  In 
others,  again,  the  outer  toe  is  normally  directed  forwards,  but 
can  be  turned  backwards  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  In  the 
Swifts,  on  the  other  hand,  all  four  toes  are  present,  but  they 
are  all  turned  forwards.  In  many  cases — especially  amongst 
the  Natatorial  birds— the  hallux  is  wholly  wanting,  or  is  rudi- 
mentary. In  the  Emeu,  Cassowary,  Bustards,  and  other 
genera,  the  hallux  is  invariably  absent,  and  the  foot  is  three- 
toed. In  the  Ostrich  both  the  hallux  and  the  next  toe 
(“index”)  are  wanting,  and  the  foot  consists  simply  of  two 
toes,  these  being  the  third  and  fourth  digits. 

The  digestive  system  of  birds  comprises  the  beak,  tongue, 
gullet,  stomach,  intestines,  and  cloaca.  Teeth  are  invariably 
wanting  in  living  birds,  and  the  jaws  are  encased  in  horn, 

* In  some  of  the  domestic  breeds  of  the  Fowl  there  is  an  additional 
toe  developed,  making  the  foot  five  - toed ; but  the  supernumerary  digit 
is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  does  not  represent  the  fifth  &or 
little  toe. 
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constituting  the  bill.  In  the  extinct  Odontopieryx  the  os- 
seous substance  of  the  jaws  is  prolonged  into  tooth-like  pro- 
cesses of  two  sizes  ; and  in  the  Odontomithes  of  the  Cretaceous 
period  the  jaws  are  furnished  with  true  teeth  implanted  in 
distinct  sockets.  The  form  of  the  bill  varies  enormously  in 
different  birds,  and  it  is  employed  for  holding  and  tearing  the 
prey,  for  prehensile  purposes,  for  climbing,  and  in  some  birds 
as  an  organ  of  touch.  In  these  last-mentioned  cases  the  bill 
is  more  or  less  soft,  and  is  supplied  with  filaments  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  In  many  birds,  too,  in  which  the  bill  is  not  soft,  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  by  a patch  of  naked 
skin,  constituting  what  is  called  the  “ cere,”  and  this,  no 
doubt,  serves  also  as  a tactile  organ. 

The  tongue  of  birds  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  an  organ 
of  taste,  since  it  is  generally  cased  in  horn,  like  the  mandibles. 
It  is,  in  fact,  principally  employed  as  an  organ  of  prehension  ; 
but  in  some  cases — as  in  the  Parrots — it  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and 
then,  doubtless,  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  sense 
of  taste.  It  is  essentially  composed  of  a prolongation  of  the 
hyoid  bone  (the  glosso-hyal),  which  is  sheathed  in  horn,  and 
is  variously  serrated  or  fringed. 

Salivary  glands  are  invariably  present,  but  they  are  rarely  of 
large  size  (they  are  very  large  in  the  Woodpeckers  and  Swifts), 
and  they  have  often  a very  simple  structure. 

In  accordance  with  the  structure  of  the  neck,  the  gullet  in 
birds  is  usually  of  great  length,  and  it  is  generally  very  dilat- 
able. In  general  the  oesophagus  is  dilated  inferiorly  into  a 
pouch,  which  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  just  in 
front  of  the  merry-thought.  This  is  known  as  the  “crop”  or 
“ingluvies”  (fig.  406,  in),  and  it  may  either  be  a mere  dila- 
tation of  the  tube  of  the  gullet,  or  it  may  be  a single  or  double 
pouch.  The  food  is  detained  in  the  crop  for  a longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  to  its  nature,  before  it  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  proper  digestive  organs.  The  oesophagus, 
after  leaving  the  crop,  shortly  opens  into  a second  cavity, 
which  is  known  as  the  “ proventriculus  ” or  “ ventriculus  suc- 
centuriatus”  ( pr ).  This  is  the  true  digestive  cavity,  and  its 
mucous  membrane  is  richly  supplied  with  gastric  follicles 
which  secrete  the  gastric  juice.  The  proventriculus,  however, 
corresponds,  not  with  the  whole  stomach  of  the  Mammals, 
but  only  with  its  cardiac  portion  ; and  it  opens  into  a second 
muscular  cavity  (gizzard),  which  corresponds  to  the  pyloric  divi- 
sion of  the  Mammalian  stomach.  The  gizzard  (gi)  is  situated 
below  the  liver,  and  forms  an  elongated  sac,  having  two  aper- 
tures above,  of  which  one  conducts  into  the  duodenum,  or  com- 
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mencement  of  the  small  intestine,  whilst  the  other  communicates 
with  the  proventriculus.  The  two  chief  forms  of  gizzard  are 
exhibited  respectively  by  the  Raptorial  Birds,  which  feed  on 
easily-digested  animal  food,  and  those  birds  which,  like  Fowls, 

Pigeons,  and  the  game 
birds  generally,  feed  on 
hardly  - digested  grains. 
In  the  Birds  of  Prey  the 
gizzard  scarcely  deserves 
the  name,  being,  as  a 
rule,  nothing  more  than 
a wide  membranous  cav- 
ity with  thin  walls.  In 
the  granivorous  birds, 
whose  hard  food  requires 
crushing,  the  gizzard  is 
enormously  developed  ; 
its  lining  coat  is  formed 
of  a thick,  horny  epithe- 
lium, and  its  walls  are 
extremely  thick  and  mus- 
cular. This  constitutes 
a grinding  apparatus,  like 
the  stones  of  a mill  ; 
whilst  the  “ crop  ” or 
oesophageal  dilatation 
may  be  compared  to  the 
“hopper”  of  a mill,  since 
it  supplies  to  the  gizzard 
“ small  successive  quan- 
tities of  food  as  it  is 
wanted”  (Owen).  Sup- 
plementing the  action  of 
the  muscular  walls  of  the 
_.  , ...  , , r-  i re?  gizzard,  and  acting  in  the 

phagus;  in  Crop ; pr  Proventriculus ; gi Gizzard  ; place  OI  teeth,  are  the 
d Duodenum;  sm  Lower  part  of  small  intes-  cn,_ll  C4-nr.pc  m r-iMiKloe 
tine;  ic  Intestinal  caeca  ; r Rectum;  cl  Cloaca  ; Small  Stones  Or  peDDieS, 
/ Liver  ; gb  Gall  - bladder  ; p Pancreas  ; u u which,  as  is  SO  Well 
Ureters;  ov  Left  oviduct  (the  right  oviduct  is  , r , , 

rudimentary).  known,  so  many  of  the 

granivorous  birds  are  in 
the  habit  of  swallowing  with  their  food,  or  at  other  times. 
A pyloric  valve  may  or  may  not  be  present,  and  is  often 
wanting  in  birds  living  on  grains  or  fruit. 

The  intestinal  canal  extends  from  the  gizzard  to  the  cloaca, 
and  is,  comparatively  speaking,  short.  The  secretions  of  the 
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liver  and  pancreas  are  poured  into  the  small  intestine,  as  in 
Mammals.  A gall-bladder  is  usually  present,  but  is  sometimes 
wanting  (Parrots,  Pigeons,  &c.).  The  commencement  of  the 
large  intestine  is  generally  provided  with  a pair  of  “oeca”  or 
blind  tubes,  the  length  of  which  varies  a good  deal  in  different 
birds  (fig.  406,  ic).  They  are  sometimes  wanting  (Parrots, 
&c.),  or  there  may  be  only  one ; and  their  exact  function  is 
uncertain ; though  they  are  most  probably  connected  partly 
with  digestion  and  partly  with  excretion.  The  large  intestine 
is  always  very  short — seldom  more  than  a tenth  part  of  the 
length  of  the  body — and  it  terminates  in  the  “ cloaca”  (fig. 
406,  cl).  This  is  a cavity  which  in  all  birds  receives  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rectum,  the  ducts  of  the  generative  organs, 
and  the  ureters ; and  serves,  therefore,  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
feeces,  the  generative  products,  and  the  urinary  secretion. 

Respiration  is  effected  in  Birds  more  completely  and  actively 
than  in  any  other  class  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  as  the  result  of 
this,  their  average  temperature  is  also  higher.  This  extensive 
development  of  the  respiratory  process  is  conditioned  by  the 
fact  that  air  is  admitted  not  only  into  the  lungs,  but  also  into 
a greater  or  less  number  of  the  bones,  and  into  a number  of 
cavities — the  so-called  air-receptacles — which  are  distributed 
through  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  are  present  in 
all  birds  except  the  Apteryx.  By  this  extensive  penetration 
of  air  into  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  aeration  of  the  blood 
is  effected  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  also  over  a greater  or  less 
extent  of  the  systemic  circulation  as  well;  and  hence  in  Birds 
this  process  attains  its  highest  perfection.  The  cavities  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  not  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
complete  partition,  the  diaphragm  being  mostly  only  present 
in  a rudimentary  form.  The  lungs  are  two  in  number,  of  a 
bright-red  colour,  and  spongy  texture.  They  are  confined  to 
the  back  of  the  thorax,  extending  along  each  side  of  the  spine, 
from  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  kidney.  They  differ 
from  the  lungs  of  the  Mammals  in  not  being  freely  suspended 
in  a pleural  membrane.  The  pleura,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
reflected  only  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lungs.  The 
bronchi,  or  primary  divisions  of  the  windpipe  (fig.  407), 
diminish  in  size  as  they  pass  through  the  lung,  by  giving  off 
branches,  which  in  turn  give  off  the  true  air-vesicles  of  the 
lung.  When  the  bronchial  tubes  reach  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
they  open,  by  a series  of  distinct  apertures,  into  a series  of 
“air-sacs.”  These  are  a series  of  membranous  sacs  formed  by 
the  continuation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  and 
supported  by  reflections  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  thora- 
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cico-abdominal  cavity.  There  are  nine  proper  air-sacs  two 
abdominal  (the  only  ones  present  in  some  birds,  such  as  the 
Penguin),  two  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax,  two  in  the 
front  part  of  the  thorax,  two  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  one 

between  the  branches  of  the  fur- 
cula.  The  air  - cells  not  only 
reduce  the  specific  gravity  of 
birds,  and  thus  fit  them  for  an 
aerial  life,  but  also  assist  in  the 
mechanical  work  of  respiration, 
and  must  also  greatly  promote 
the  aeration  of  the  blood. 

In  connection  with  the  air-re- 
ceptacles, and  as  an  extension  of 
them,  is  a series  of  cavities  oc- 
cupying the  interior  of  a greater 
or  less  number  of  the  bones,  and 
also  containing  air.  In  young 
birds  these  air -cavities  do  not 
exist,  and  the  bones  are  filled  with 
marrow,  as  in  the  Mammals.  The 
extent,  also,  to  which  the  bones 
are  “ pneumatic  ” varies  greatly 
in  different  birds.  In  the  Pen- 
guin — which  does  not  fly — all  the 
bones  contain  marrow,  and  there 
FlfX7irTw  are  no  air-cavities.  In  the  Ratite 


Birds  (Ostrich,  &c.)  the  pneuma- 

openings  of  which  are  seen  on  the  tlClty  of  the  bones  IS  greatly  dim- 

back  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ; b b Bris-  iniohPr]  njr  hpi'ncr  nrlmiffprl  to 

ties  passed  from  the  bronchi  through  mlbneU,  alr  Delng  admitted  tO 

the  apertures  on  the  surface  of  the  SOllie  Of  the  Cranial  boneS,  and 
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majority  of  the  bones  being  filled 
with  marrow.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  (Pelican, 
Gannet,  Hornbill,  & c.)  almost  all  the  bones  of  the  skele- 
ton are  pneumatic,  even  the  very  phalanges  of  the  toes  in 
some  cases  having  the  air  admitted  to  their  interior.  The 
functions  discharged  by  the  air-cavities  of  the  bones  appear 
to  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  air-receptacles — namely, 
that  of  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  and  sub- 
serving the  aeration  of  the  blood. 

The  heart  in  all  Birds  is  four-chambered,  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  heart  being  completely  separated  from  one  an- 
other, and  no  direct  communication  taking  place  between  the 
systemic  and  pulmonary  circulations.  The  venous  blood  is 
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returned  from  the  body  to  the  right  auricle  by  two  superior 
venae  cavse  (as  in  Reptiles)  and  a single  inferior  vena  cava. 
The  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  protected  by  a strong 
muscular  valve,  and  the  right  ventricle  is  thin-walled,  and 
wraps  partially  round  the  left  ventricle.  The  right  ventricle 
propels  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  base  of  which  is  furnished  with  semilunar  valves. 
After  aeration,  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  left  auricle  by  the 
pulmonary  veins,  and  then  is  driven  into  the  thick-walled  left 
ventricle.  From  this  arises  the  systemic  aorta,  which  turns 
over  the  right  bronchus,  the  left  aorta  not  being  developed. 
The  aorta  divides  almost  immediately  above  its  origin  into 
the  right  and  left  innominate  arteries,  and  is  continued  below 
the  spine  as  the  dorsal  aorta. 

In  accordance  with  their  extended  respiration  and  high 
muscular  activity,  the  complete  separation  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  circulations,  and  the  perfect  structure  of  the  heart,  Birds 
maintain  a higher  average  temperature  than  is  the  case  with 
any  other  class  of  the  Vertebrata.  This  result  is  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  conditioned  by  the  non-conducting  nature 
of  the  combined  down  and  feathers  which  form  the  integu- 
mentary covering  of  Birds. 

The  elongated,  generally  three-lobed  kidneys  lie  in  the  hol- 
lows on  either  side  of  the  front  of  the  “ sacrum.”  The  ureters 
open,  along  with  the  ducts  of  the  generative  glands,  into  a kind 
of  pouch  (urogenital  chamber)  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  cloaca. 
The  urine  is  semi-solid,  containing  a large  amount  of  urates. 

As  regards  the  reproductive  organs,  the  males  have  two  testes 
placed  above  the  upper  extremities  of  the  kidneys,  and  their 
efferent  ducts  (vasa  defcreniia ) open  into  the  cloaca  alongside 
of  the  ureters.  A male  organ  (penis)  may  or  may  not  be 
present,  but  there  is  no  perfect  urethra.  The  female  bird  is 
provided  with  only  one  ovary  and  oviduct — that  of  the  left 
side — the  corresponding  organs  of  the  right  side  being  rudi- 
mentary or  absent.  The  oviduct  is  very  long  and  tortuous, 
and  the  egg,  during  its  passage  through  it,  receives  the  albu- 
minous covering  which  serves  for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  “white”  of  the  egg.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  oviduct  is  dilated,  and  the  egg  receives  here  the 
calcareous  covering  which  constitutes  the  “shell.”  finally, 
the  oviduct  debouches  into  the  cloaca,  into  which  the  egg, 
when  ready,  is  expelled.  The  further  development  of  the 
chick  is  commonly  secured  by  the  process  of  “ incubation 
or  brooding,  for  which  birds  are  peculiarly  adapted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  temperature  of  their  bodies. 
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The  ovum  of  Birds  is  of  relatively  very  large  size,  and  not 
only  is  impregnation  internal,  but  segmentation  of  the  yolk  is 
completed  before  the  egg  is  laid.  When  development  has 
proceeded  so  far  that  external  life  is  possible,  the  chick  makes 
an  aperture  in  the  shell  by  which  it  escapes,  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  being  provided  for  this  purpose  with  a tem- 
porary calcareous  knob,  which  subsequently  disappears.  The 
state  of  the  young  upon  exclusion  from  the  egg  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  cases.  In  some  groups  of  Birds  ( Aves 
pnzcoces ) the  young  bird  is  covered  with  down,  and  is  able  to 
run  about  and  help  itself  from  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
from  the  egg.  In  other  cases,  again  ( Aves  altrices),  the  young 
are  born  in  a naked  and  helpless  state,  and  require  to  be 
brooded  over  and  fed  by  the  parents  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time  after  exclusion  from  the  egg.  There  are,  however,  cases 
(e.g.,  the  Herons)  in  which  the  young  are  covered  with  down 
when  born,  but  are  nevertheless  quite  helpless  for  some  time 
after  hatching. 

The  brain  of  Birds  is  relatively  larger  than  that  of  Reptiles, 
especially  as  regards  the  size  of  the  cerebrum.  The  cerebral 
hemispheres  do  not  extend  backwards  over  the  cerebellum, 
but  they  cover  the  mid-brain.  The  surface  of  the  hemispheres 
is  devoid  of  convolutions,  and  the  corpus  callosum  is  not  de- 
veloped. The  optic  lobes  are  of  large  size,  and  are  laterally 
displaced.  The  cerebellum  is  not  so  highly  developed  as  in 
Mammals,  there  being  no  pons  Varolii,  but  rudimentary 
lateral  lobes  (flocculi)  are  present. 

As  regards  the  organs  of  the  senses,  the  eyes  are  always  well 
developed,  and  in  no  bird  are  they  ever  rudimentary  or  absent. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  eye  (fig.  408)  is  that  the  cornea 
forms  a segment  of  a much  smaller  sphere  than  does  the  eye- 
ball proper,  so  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  is  obtusely 
conical,  whilst  the  posterior  portion  is  spheroidal.  Another 
peculiarity  is  that  the  form  of  the  eye  is  maintained  by  a ring 
of  from  thirteen  to  twenty  bony  plates,  which  are  placed  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  The  structure 
known  as  the  “pecten”  (fig.  408,  i)  is  a peculiar  vascular  fold 
of  the  choroid  which  projects  into  the  eyeball  from  its  hinder 
wall,  and  which  is  folded  longitudinally  like  a fan.  It  is  very 
rarely  wanting  (Apteryx),  but  its  use  is  not  known.  Besides 
the  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  Birds  possess  the  “ third  eyelid  ” 
or  “ membrana  nictitans.”  This  is  a membranous  fold,  some- 
times pearly-white,  sometimes  more  or  less  transparent,  which 
is  placed  internal  to  the  proper  eyelids  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  eye,  over  the  anterior  surface  of  which  it  can  be  drawn 
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like  a curtain,  moderating  a too  great  intensity  of  light.  As 
to  the  organ  of  hearing,  most  birds  possess  no  external  ear  or 
“ auricle,”  by  which  sounds  can  be  collected  and  transmitted 
to  the  internal  ear.  In  some  birds,  however,  as  in  the  Ostrich 
and  Bustard,  the  external  meatus 
auditorius  is  surrounded  by  a circle 
of  feathers,  which  can  be  raised 
and  depressed  at  will.  The  Owls, 
also,  have  the  external  meatus  au- 
ditorius protected  by  a musculo- 
membranous  valve,  which  foreshad- 
ows the  external  ear  of  the  major- 
ity of  Mammals.  The  external 
nostrils  in  Birds  are  usually  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible, 
near  its  base,  in  the  form  of  simple 
perforations,  which  sometimes  com- 
municate from  side  to  side  by  the 
deficiency  of  the  septum  narium. 

In  the  singular  Apteryx  of  New  Zealand,  the  nostrils  are 
placed  at  the  extreme  end  or  tip  of  the  elongated  upper 
mandible.  Sometimes  the  nostrils  are  defended  by  bris- 
tles, and  sometimes  by  a scale  ( Gallinoe ).  Taste  must  be 

absent,  or  almost  absent,  in  the  great  majority  of  birds,  the 
tongue  being  nothing  more  than  a horny  sheath  surrounding 
a process  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  serving  for  deglutition  or  to 
seize  the  prey.  In  the  Parrots,  however,  the  tongue  is  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  some  perception  of  taste  may  be  present. 
Touch  or  tactile  sensibility,  too,  as  already  remarked,  is  very 
poorly  developed  in  Birds.  The  body  is  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  covered  with  feathers ; the  anterior  limbs  are  con- 
verted into  wings,  and  rendered  thereby  useless  as  organs  of 
touch ; and  the  posterior  limbs  are  covered  with  horny  scales 
or  feathers.  The  bill,  certainly,  officiates  as  an  organ  of 
touch,  but  it  cannot  possess  any  acute  sensibility,  as  in  most 
birds  it  is  encased  in  a rigid  horny  sheath.  In  some  birds, 
however,  such  as  the  common  Duck,  the  texture  of  the  bill  is 
moderately  soft,  and  it  is  richly  supplied  with  filaments  of  the 
fifth  nerve ; so  that  in  these  cases  the  bill  doubtless  consti- 
tutes a tolerably  efficient  tactile  organ.  The  “cere,”  too,  or 
the  fleshy  scale  found  at  the  base  of  the  bill  in  some  birds,  is 
in  all  probability  also  used  as  a tactile  organ. 

The  last  anatomical  peculiarity  of  Birds  which  requires 
notice  is  the  peculiar  apparatus  known  as  the  “ inferior  larynx,” 
or  “ syrinx,”  by  which  the  song  of  the  singing  birds  is  con- 
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ditioned.  “ The  air-passages  of  birds  commence  by  a simple 
superior  larynx , from  which  a long  trachea  extends  to  the  an- 
terior aperture  of  the  thorax,  where  it  divides  into  the  two 
bronchi , one  for  each  lung.  At  the  place  of  its  division,  there 
exists  in  most  birds  a complicated  mechanism  of  bones  and 
cartilages,  moved  by  appropriate  muscles,  and  constituting  the 
true  organ  of  voice ; this  part  is  termed  the  inferior  larynx  ” 
(Owen).  The  inferior  larynx  may  be  developed  from  the 
trachea  only,  before  the  division  of  this  tube  into  the  bronchi ; 
or  it  may  be  developed  wholly  from  the  bronchi ; or,  lastly, 
and  more  commonly,  it  may  be  developed  at  the  junction  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  and  out  of  both.  The  structure  of 
the  vocal  apparatus  is  complicated,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  entering  upon  it  here.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  those  modifications  of  the  voice  which  constitute  the 
song  of  birds,  are  produced  in  a special  and  complex  cavity 
placed  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  trachea  divides  into  the 
two  bronchi,  and  not  in  a true  larynx  situated  at  the  summit 
of  the  windpipe.  The  syrinx  is  wanting  in  a few  birds  (e.g., 
the  Ratitce).  Lastly,  the  trachea  of  birds  is  always  of  con- 
siderable proportionate  length,  and  it  is  often  twisted  or  dilated 
at  intervals,  this  structure,  doubtless,  having  something  to  do 
with  the  production  of  vocal  sounds. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  divisions  of 
Birds,  a few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  migration  of  birds. 
In  temperate  and  cold  climates  comparatively  few  birds  remain 
constantly  in  the  same  region  in  which  they  were  hatched. 
Those  which  do  so  remain  are  called  “ permanent  birds  ” (aves 
manentes ).  Other  birds,  such  as  the  Woodpeckers,  wander 
about  from  place  to  place,  without  having  any  fixed  direction. 
These  are  called  “wandering  birds”  ( aves  erraiiccc),  and  their 
irregular  movements  are  chiefly  conditioned  by  the  scarcity 
or  abundance  of  food  in  any  particular  locality.  Other  birds, 
however,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  undertake  long  jour- 
neys, usually  uniting  for  this  purpose  into  large  flocks.  These 
birds — such  as  the  Swallows,  for  instance — are  properly  called 
“ migratory  birds  ” (aves  migrator  ice).  The  movements  of 

these  birds  are  conditioned  partly  by  the  necessity  that  the 
adult  has  of  finding  a region  which  has  a certain  mean  tem- 
perature, and  partly  because  a region  which  might  be  suffi- 
ciently suitable  for  the  adult  might  be  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold  to  permit  of  the  young  being  brought  up  there.  Such 
birds,  therefore,  either  migrate  from  cold  regions  to  warmer 
latitudes  on  the  approach  of  winter,  or,  when  summer  is  com- 
ing on,  they  migrate  to  regions  where  the  temperature  is  lower. 
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As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , Birds,  from  their  aerial 
mode  of  life,  are  not  so  liable  to  be  preserved  in  the  fossil 
condition  as  are  animals  which  are  essentially  aquatic.  For 
this  reason,  among  others,  our  knowledge  of  the  past  history 
of  the  Birds  is  exceedingly  imperfect.  No  remains  of  Birds 
have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks.  The  earliest 
undoubted  fossil  bird  is  the  singular  and  aberrant  Arc/nzopteryx , 
the  only  discovered  remains  of  which  (two  specimens)  have 
been  found  in  the  Jurassic  rocks.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Mesozoic  period,  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  Birds  not  strikingly 
different  from  existing  types  make  their  appearance,  and  along 
with  these  we  meet  with  the  remains  of  the  extraordinary 
“Toothed  Birds,”  which  constitute  the  division  of  the  Odontor- 
nithes.  The  characters  of  these  will  be  briefly  spoken  of  later 
on.  Lastly,  by  the  time  we  reach  the  middle  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  almost  all  great  existing  groups  of  Birds  are  represented 
by  fossil  types.  Some  of  the  Tertiary  Birds,  however,  differ 
widely  from  any  forms  now  in  existence. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

DIVISIONS  OF  BIRDS. 

General,  Classification.  Saurornithes,  Odontornithes, 

and  Ratita:. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  compactness  and  homogeneity  of  the 
entire  class  Aves,  conditioned  mainly  by  their  adaptation  to 
an  aerial  mode  of  life,  the  subject  of  their  classification  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  systematic  zoologist. 
Even  as  regards  the  primary  subdivisions,  or  sub-classes,  of 
Aves,  ornithologists  are  not  in  absolute  agreement,  the  sub- 
division of  the  Odontornithes  being  rejected  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  Prof.  Newton.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  divi- 
sions, or  orders,  of  Birds,  specialists  have  not  at  present  agreed 
upon  the  acceptance  of  any  one  system  in  preference  to  others. 
Most  modern  ornithologists  have  abandoned  the  old  orders  of 
Birds  as  established  in  the  systems  of  Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  Illiger, 
and  others,  the  essential  basis  of  which  is  found  in  the  adap- 
tation of  particular  groups  of  Birds  to  particular  modes  of  life, 
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and  which,  artificial  as  in  many  respects  they  undoubtedly 
are,  have  the  merit  of  great  simplicity.  Of  the  more  modern 
systems,  some,  like  the  classifications  of  Prof.  Huxley  and 
Prof.  Garrod,  are  essentially  anatomical,  and  are  based  upon 
the  observed  modifications  in  different  groups  of  the  structure 
of  some  particular  organ  or  group  of  organs.  Thus,  the  sys- 
tem of  Prof.  Huxley  is  based  essentially  upon  the  structure  of 
the  bony  palate ; while  that  proposed  by  Prof.  Garrod  has  as 
its  starting-point  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind- 
limb.  Other  modern  systems  are  more  natural,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  reference  to  the  entire  organisation  of  the  animals 
classified,  and  are  not  based  merely  upon  modifications  of 
some  one  organ  or  group  of  organs ; but  it  is  only  in  their 
broad  outlines  that  such  classifications  agree  among  them- 
selves, and  as  regards  minor  subdivisions  and  nomenclature, 
there  is  still  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  among 
high  ornithological  authorities.  In  the  absence  of  any  univer- 
sally accepted  classification,  the  following  arrangement  of  the 
subdivisions  of  Aves  will  probably  be  found  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  student : — 

Sub-class  I.  Saurornithes.—  Jaws  toothed ; metacarpal  bones  not 
anchylosed  ; tail  of  numerous  separate  vertebrae,  without  a “ ploughshare- 
bone.”  (Extinct.) 

Order  i.  Saururce. — A rchaopteryx. 

Sub-class  II.  Odontornithes.— Jaws  toothed  ; metacarpals  wanting, 
or  united  ; tail  not  long  and  lizard-like.  (Extinct.) 

Order  I.  Odontolc<z. — Hesperornis. 

Order  2.  Odontotorma:. — Ichthyornis. 

Sub-class  III.  Ratlive. — Jaws  without  teeth  ; metacarpals  (when 
present)  united  ; tail  short ; sternum  raft-like,  without  a keel ; feathers 
lax,  the  barbules  being  destitute  of  hooks. 

Order  i.  Struthiones. — Ostrich,  Rhea,  Cassowary,  Emeu. 

Order  2.  A pteryges. — Apteryx. 

Sub-class  IV.  Carinatve. — Jaws  without  teeth;  metacarpals  united ; 
sternum  with  a more  or  less  prominent  keel  or  “carina”;  wing-feathers 
firm,  the  barbules  being  hooked. 

Order  1.  Crypturi. — Tinamou. 

Order  2.  Impennes. — Penguins. 

Order  3.  Pygopodes. — Guillemots,  Auks,  Grebes,  Divers. 

Order  4.  Gavice. — Gulls,  Petrels. 

Orders.  Steganopodcs.  — F rigate  - birds,  Pelicans,  Gannets,  Cor- 
morants. 

Order  6.  Chenoniorpha—  Screamers,  Ducks,  Geese,  Swans,  Flamin- 
goes. 

Order  7.  Herodii. — Herons,  Storks,  Spoonbills. 

Order  8.  Grallce.— Rails,  Snipe,  Plovers,  Bustards,  Cranes. 

Order  9.  Gallincc.— Grouse,  Partridges,  Pheasants,  Fowls,  Mound- 
birds,  Curassows,  Sand-grouse,  Bush-quails. 

Order  10.  Columba:.— Pigeons,  Ground-pigeons,  Didunculus,  Dodo. 

Order  11.  Passeres.— Thrushes,  Finches,  Swallows,  Starlings,  &c. 
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Order  12.  Picaria. — Cuckoos,  Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters,  Hoopoe,  Tou- 
cans, Woodpeckers,  Trogons,  Swifts,  Humming-birds. 
Order  13.  Psittaci. — Parrots  and  their  allies. 

Order  14.  Raptores. — Owls,  Falcons,  American  Vultures,  Secretary 
Vultures. 


SAURORNITHES. 

Sub-class  I.  Saurornithes. — This  sub-class  includes  the 
single  order  Saururce , comprising  only  the  singular  extinct 
genus  Archceopteryx,  and  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the 
tail  consists  of  numerous  free  vertebrte,  each  carrying  a pair 
of  quill-feathers,  while  the  metacarpal  bones  are  not  anchy- 
losed  with  one  another,  and  the  jaws  are  provided  with  teeth. 

Order  Saurura. — This  being  the  only  order  included  in 
this  sub-class,  its  characters  are  necessarily  the  same  as  those 
of  the  sub-class.  The  genus  Archceopteryx  comprises,  so  far 
as  at  present  known,  only  a single  species,  namely,  the  remark- 
able Archceopteryx  macrura  of  the  Lithographic  Slates  (Juras- 


Fig.  409 .—Arclueopteryx  macrura , being  a reduced  representation  of  the  British 

Museum  specimen. 

sic)  of  Solenhofen,  of  which  three  specimens  (one  consisting 
of  a feather  only)  have  hitherto  been  brought  to  light.  In 
this  exceeding  abnormal  and  very  ancient  type  of  the  Birds 
(fig.  409),  the  tail  consists  of  twenty  elongated  and  free  verte- 
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bras,  each  of  which  carried  a pair  of  quill-feathers.  The  tail 
was  thus  like  that  of  a Lizard,  save  for  its  feathers,  and  there 
was  no  ploughshare-bone.  The  jaws  carried  conical  teeth, 
though  it  is  not  certain  how  many  of  these  were  present,  or 
whether  the  teeth  were  in  sockets  or  in  a groove.  The  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  fore-limb  was  like  that  of  Birds  generally, 
but  there  were  the  special  peculiarities  that  the  metacarpal 
bones  were  not  anchylosed  with  one  another,  and  that  all  the 
three  digits  of  the  manus  carried  claws.  That  Archaeopteryx 
possessed  the  power  of  flight  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
wings  were  furnished  with  well-developed  quill-feathers.  The 
three  bones  composing  the  pelvic  arch  on  each  side  appear  to 
have  been  separate,  and  the  metatarsal  bones  were  also  separ- 
ate or  imperfectly  united.  According  to  Marsh,  the  vertebrae 
are  also  biconcave.  The  foot  was  four-toed,  the  hallux  being 
turned  backwards.  Archaeopteryx  macrura  seems  to  have  been 
about  as  big  as  a pigeon,  and  its  structural  characters  are  of 
special  interest  from  the  many  points  in  which  they  show  an 
approach  to  those  of  the  Deinosaurian  Reptiles. 

Odontornithes. 

Sub-class  II.  Odontornithes. — This  division  includes  cer- 
tain remarkable  extinct  types,  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  is  char- 
acterised by  the  possession  of  conical  teeth  in  the  jaws,  the 
tail  being  short  and  bird -like,  and  the  metacarpals  either 
absent  (. Hesperornis ) or  anchylosed  ( Ichthyornis ).  The  two 
principal  types  comprised  in  this  sub -class  differ  so  widely 
from  each  other  and  from  all  existing  Birds,  that  Professor 
Marsh  has  founded  the  following  two  orders  for  their  re- 
ception : — 

Order  I.  Odontoloe. — This  order  is  characterised  by  the 
fact  that  the  teeth  are  sunk  in  a groove,  the  vertebral  centra 
are  saddle-shaped,  and  the  sternum  has  no  keel.  It  includes 
only  the  extraordinary  Hesperornis  regalis,  from  the  Creta- 
ceous rocks  of  North  America.  In  this  wonderful  fossil  we 
have  a gigantic  diving- bird  somewhat  resembling  the  true 
“ Divers  ” or  “Loons”  ( Colymbus ),  but  having  the  jaws  fur- 
nished with  numerous  conical  recurved  teeth , sunk  in  a deep 
continuous  groove  (fig.  410). 

The  front  of  the  upper  jaw  does  not  carry  teeth,  and  was 
probably  encased  in  a horny  beak.  The  breast-bone  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  a central  ridge  or  keel,  and  the  wings  are 
minute  and  quite  rudimentary;  so  that  Hesperornis , unlike 
Ichthyornis , must  have  been  wholly  deprived  of  the  power  of 
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flight,  in  this  respect  approaching  the  existing  Penguins.  The 
metacarpal  bones  are  wanting.  The  tail  consists  of  about 
twelve  vertebra:,  of  which  the  last  three  or  four  are  amalgam- 
ated to  form  a flat  terminal  mass,  there  being  at  the  same 
time  clear  indications  that  the  tail  was  capable  of  up  and 
down  movement  in  a vertical  plane,  this  probably  fitting  it  to 
serve  as  a swimming-paddle  or  rudder.  The  vertebra  of  the 


Fig.  410. — Skeleton  of  Hesperornis  regcilis , restored.  (After  Marsh.)  About 
one-tenth  of  the  natural  size. 


cervical  and  dorsal  regions  are  of  the  ordinary  ornithic  type. 
The  legs  were  powerfully  constructed,  and  the  feet  were 
adapted  to  assist  the  bird  in  rapid  motion  through  the  water. 
The  known  remains  of  Hesperornis  regalis  prove  it  to  have 
been  a swimming  and  diving  Bird,  of  larger  dimensions  than 
any  of  the  aquatic  members  of  the  class  of  Birds  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  at  the  present  day.  It  appears  to  have 
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stood  between  five  and  six  feet  high,  and  its  inability  to  fly 
is  fully  compensated  for  by  the  numerous  adaptations  of  its 
structure  to  a watery  life.  Its  teeth  prove  it  to  have  been  car- 
nivorous in  its  habits,  and  it  probably  lived  upon  fishes. 

Order  II.  Odontotorm.e. — This  order  is  characterised 
by  the  fact  that  the  teeth  are  sunk  in  separate  sockets  in  the 
jaw,  the  vertebral  centra  are  biconcave,  and  the  sternum  is 
carinate,  the  wings  being  well  developed.  This  order  was 
founded  by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  two  remarkable  birds 
— viz.,  Ichthyornis  dispar  and  Apatornis  celer , both  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America.  The  skull  of  the  latter 
not  being  known,  the  former  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
order. 

The  teeth  in  Ichthyornis  dispar  were  sunk  in  distinct  sockets, 
and  were  “ small,  compressed,  and  pointed,  and  all  of  those 
preserved  are  similar.  Those  in  the  lower  jaw  number  about 
twenty  in  each  ramus,  and  are  all  more  or  less  inclined  back- 
wards. . . . The  maxillary  teeth  appear  to  have  been 

equally  numerous,  and  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  the 
mandible.  The  skull  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eyes 
placed  well  forward.  The  lower  jaws  are  long  and  slender, 

and  the  rami  were  not  closely  united  at  the  symphysis 

The  jaws  were  apparently  not  encased  in  a horny  sheath. 

“ The  scapular  arch,  and  the  bones  of  the  wings  and  legs, 
all  conform  closely  to  the  true  ornithic  type.  The  wings  were 
large  in  proportion  to  the  legs,  and  the  humerus  had  an 
extended  radial  crest.  The  metacarpals  were  united,  as  in 
ordinary  birds.  The  bones  of  the  posterior  extremities  resem- 
ble those  of  swimming  birds.  The  vertebrae  were  all  bicon- 
cave, the  concavities  at  each  end  of  the  centra  being  distinct 
and  nearly  alike.  Whether  the  tail  was  elongated  cannot  at 
present  be  determined ; but  the  last  vertebra  of  the  sacrum 
was  unusually  large. 

“ The  bird  was  fully  adult,  and  about  as  large  as  a pigeon. 
With  the  exception  of  the  skull,  the  bones  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  pneumatic,  though  most  of  them  are  hollow.  The 
species  was  carnivorous,  and  probably  aquatic.” — (Marsh.) 

Ratitve. 

Sub-class  III.  Ratiive. — This  sub-class  comprises  the  birds 
which  have  been  commonly  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
Cursores,  such  as  the  Ostrich,  Cassowary,  Emeu,  &c.  The 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  sub-class  are  that  the  sternum 
(fig.  41 1)  is  rounded  or  raft-like,  and  destitute  of  a keel  (hence 
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the  name  Ratitce,  from  the  Latin  rates,  a raft).  There  is  no 
power  of  flight,  and  the  clavicles  are  rudimentary  or  absent. 
The  barbs  of  the  feathers  are  disunited,  the  barbules  being 
without  hooks. 

The  Ratitce  include  a small  number  of  non-flying  birds, 
mostly  of  large  size,  confined,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ostrich,  to  regions  south  of  the  equator.  There  are  five  liv- 
ing and  a number  of  extinct  genera ; but  ornithologists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  orders  represented  by  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  known  types.  The  earliest 
known  remains  of  Ratite  Birds  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  deposits  ( Dasornis ).  The  principal  types  of  the 

Ratitce  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 
Order  I.  Struthiones. — The  members  of  this  order  are 
Ratite  birds  in  which  the  foot  is  three-toed  or  two-toed,  and 


Fig.  411. — Morphology  of  Ratite  Birds.  A,  Sternum  of  the  Ostrich  {S truth io  cn me l us): 
s Scapula;  c Coracoid.  B,  Side  view  of  the  pelvis  of  the  Ostrich:  i Ilium;/ 
Pubis;  is  Ischium  ; /Femur.  C,  Foot  of  Apteryx  australis.  _D,  Tarso-metatarsus 
of  the  Apteryx , showing  the  hallux  placed  high  up  on  its  posterior  surface.  E,  Foot 
of  the  Rhea  americana. 


the  hallux  is  absent.  The  order  includes  the  following 
groups : — 

1.  Strut hionidte.—  This  group  is  represented  only  by  the  African  Ostrich, 
in  which  the  foot  is  two-toed,  the  humerus  is  long,  the  hand  has  two  digits, 
and  the  pubes  unite  (as  in  no  other  living  Bird)  to  form  a ventral  sym- 

PhThe  African  Ostrich  (Strutkio  camelus ) occurs  in  the  desert  plains  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  living  birds,  attaining  a height 
of  from  six  to  eight  feet.  The  South  African  Ostrich  is  often  considered 
as  a distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  A.  australis.  The  head  and  neck 
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are  nearly  naked,  and  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  have  theii 
barbs  wholly  disconnected,  constituting  the  ostrich-plumes  of  commeice. 
The  feathers  have  no  “ after-shafts.”  The  legs  are  extremely  strong,  and 
are  terminated  by  two  toes  only,  these  consisting  respectively  of  four  and 
five  phalanges,  showing  that  it  is  the  hallux  and  the  innermost  toe  which 
are  wanting.  The  internal  one  of  the  two  toes  is  much  the  larger,  and  is 
clawed;  the  outer  toe  is  small  and  clawless.  The  pubic  bones  (fig.  41 1, 
B)  are  united  in  a ventral  symphysis,  and  the  wing  is  furnished  with  a long 
humerus.  The  Ostriches  run  with  extraordinary  speed,  and  can  outstrip 
the  fastest  horse.  They  are  polygamous,  each  male  consorting  with  sev- 
eral females,  and  they  generally  keep  together  in  larger  or  smaller  flocks. 
The  eggs  are  of  great  size,  averaging  three  pounds  each  in  weight  ; and 
the  hens  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  this  being  nothing  more  than  a 
hole  scratched  in  the  sand.  The  eggs  appear  to  be  hatched  mainly  by  the 
exertions  of  both  parents,  relieving  each  other  in  the  task  of  incubation, 
but  also  partly  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

2.  Rheidce. — This  group  includes  the  “American  Ostriches”  (j Rhea),  in 
which  the  foot  (fig.  41 1,  E)  is  three-toed,  the  humerus  is  long,  there  are 
two  digits  in  the  hand,  and  the  pubes  do  not  meet,  while  the  ischia  are 
joined  in  a dorsal  symphysis  above  the  sacrum.  Three  species  of  Rhea  are 
known,  ranging  from  Patagonia  to  Peru,  but  each  inhabiting  its  own 
specific  area. 

3.  Casuariidcc. — This  group  includes  the  Cassowaries  and  Emeus,  in 
which  the  foot  is  three-toed,  the  humerus  is  very  short,  and  the  hand  has 
only  a single  digit.  The  wing-feathers  are  represented  by  naked  quills 
instead  of  by  soft  plumes,  and  the  feathers  have  an  “after-shaft”  almost 
as  long  as  themselves. 

The  Cassowaries  ( Casuarius)  are  represented  by  several  species  which 
inhabit  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  also  North  Australia, 
about  nine  species  in  all  having  been  recorded.  The  head  of  the  Casso- 
waries is  furnished  with  a horny  crest,  and  in  several  species  the  neck  is 
provided  with  naked  pendent  wattles.  The  Cassowaries  are  birds  of  very 
large  size,  and  both  sexes  participate  in  sitting  upon  the  eggs. 

The  Emeus  ( Dromaius ) are  also  of  large  size,  but  the  head  and  neck  are 
feathered,  and  there  is  no  horny  crest  upon  the  head.  Only  two  species 
are  known  (viz.,  Dromaius  Novce-Hollandice  and  D.  irroratus),  both  being 
Australian,  but  the  latter  being  confined  to  Western  Australia. 

4.  Dinornithidce. — This  group  includes  a number  of  gigantic  extinct 
Birds,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in  Post-Tertiary  deposits  in 
New  Zealand.  The  principal  genus  is  Dinornis  itself,  in  which  the  foot 
is  three-toed,  the  hallux  being  wanting  (fig.  412).  The  feathers  are  fur- 
nished with  an  “ after-shaft.”  The  wings  were  exceedingly  rudimentary, 
and  in  some  cases  the  fore-limbs  appear  to  have  been  wholly  absent.  The 
largest  species  is  the  Dinornis  giganteus,  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  living 
or  fossil  Birds,  the  tibia  measuring  a yard  in  length,  and  the  total  height 
being  at  least  ten  feet.  Another  species,  the  Dinornis  elephantopus  (fig. 
412),  though  not  standing  more  than  about  six  feet  in  height,  was  of  an  even 
more  ponderous  construction — “ the  framework  of  the  skeleton  being  the 
most  massive  of  any  in  the  whole  class  of  Birds,”  whilst  “the  toe-bones 
almost  rival  those  of  the  Elephant  ” (Owen).  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Dinornithidce  were  represented  by  living  species  up  to  quite  a 
recent  date,  and  that  it  was  by  human  agency  that  they  were  exterminated. 
Not  only  are  the  bones  very  numerous  in  certain  localities,  but  they  are 
found  in  the  most  recent  and  superficial  deposits,  and  they  still  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  animal  matter  ; whilst  in  some  instances  bones 
have  been  found  with  the  feathers  attached,  or  with  the  horny  skin  of  the 
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legs  still  adhering  to  them.  Charred  bones  have  been  found  in  connection 
with  native  ovens  ; and  the  traditions  of  the  Maories  contain  circum- 
stantial accounts  of  gigantic  wingless  Birds,  the  “Moas,”  which  were 
hunted  both  for  their  flesh  and  their  plumage. 


Fig.  412. — Skeleton  of  Dinomis  elephantofitis,  greatiy  reduced.  Post-Pliocene. 

New  Zealand.  (After  Owen.) 

Order  IT.  Apteryges. — This  order  includes  Ratite  Birds 
in  which  the  foot  is  four-toed,  a rudimentary  hallux  being 
present.  The  only  living  types  of  this  order  belong  to  the' 
genus  Apteryx , but  we  may  include  here  the  extinct  genus 
Palapteryx  and  its  allies,  and  the  less  perfectly  known  genus 
AEpyornis. 

1.  Apterygidce. — The  legs  in  Apteryx  are  comparatively  short,  the  foot 
furnished  with  three  toes  in  front  and  a short  clawed  hallux  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  tarso-metatarsus  (fig.  41 1,  C and  D).  The  beak  is  long,  slender, 
and  slightly  curved,  the  tip  being  obtuse,  and  the  nostrils  placed  at  the 
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extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  (fig.  413)*  The  wings  are  rudimentaiy, 
the  clavicles  being  rudimentary,  the  humerus  short,  and  there  being  only 
a single  ungual  phalanx  terminated  by  a sharp  claw.  The  feathers  are 
long,  narrow,  and  hair-like,  and  the  tail  is  short  and  inconspicuous.  The 
four  known  species  of  Apteryx  are  confined  to  New  Zealand,  the  name  of 


Fig.  413. — Apteryx  australis,  New  Zealand. 


“Kiwi”  being  given  to  them  by  the  natives.  They  are  of  comparatively 
small  size  as  compared  with  the  other  Ratite  Birds,  and  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  feeding  upon  insects  and  worms. 

2.  Palapterygidce. — This  group  comprises  certain  gigantic  extinct  Ratite 
Birds  which  are  found  in  the  Post-Tertiary  deposits  of  New  Zealand. 
They  resemble  Dinornis  in  many  respects,  but  agree  with  the  recent  Ap- 
teryx in  having  the  hallux  developed.  The  principal  genus  is  Palapteryx. 

3.  PE pyorn  it  h id  a . — This  group  includes  only  a single  Ratite  bird  which 
inhabited  Madagascar  in  Post-Tertiary  times,  and  the  structure  of  which 
is  still  imperfectly  known.  The  only  known  species  is  the  PEpyornis 
maximus,  the  eggs  of  which  are  eight  times  the  bulk  of  those  of  the 
Ostrich. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

DIVISIONS  OF  A VES  ( Continued ). 

Carinatve. 

Sur-class  IV.  Carinat.-e. — The  sub-class  of  the  Carinate 
Birds  includes  all  living  birds  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
sub-class  of  the  Ratitce,  and  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
the  sternum  is  furnished  with  a more  or  less  prominent  keel 
or  “ carina,”  the  metacarpals  are  united  with  one  another,  the 
jaws  are  destitute  of  teeth,  and  the  quill-feathers  have  their 
barbs  united  by  interlocking  barbules. 

The  Carinatce  may  be  divided  into  fourteen  “ orders,”  the 
characters  of  which  will  be  briefly  considered  in  what  follows. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  only  in  some  cases  can 
the  so-called  “ orders  ” of  Carinate  Birds  be  regarded  as  equi- 
valent in  value  to  the  divisions  which  bear  this  name  among 
other  groups  of  animals.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the 
general  correspondence  between  the  orders  here  adopted  and 
the  six  old  orders  of  Carinate  Birds  which  have  been  in 
general  use  : — 

I.  Natatores  = Impennes,  Pygopodes , Gavice,  Stegano- 
podes , and  Chenomorphce. 

II.  Grallatores  = Herodii  and  Grallce. 

III.  Rasores=  Gall  nice,  Columbce,  and  Crypturi. 

IV.  Scansores  = Psittaci  and  Picarice  (in  part). 

V.  Insessores  = Passeres  and  Picarice  (in  part). 

VI.  Raptores  or  Accipitres  = Raptores. 

Order  I.  Crypturi. — This  order  includes  only  the  family 
of  the  “ Tinamous”  ( Tinamidce ),  comprising  certain  grouse- 
like birds,  in  which  the  tail  is  exceedingly  short  or  absent. 

In  general  appearance,  the  Tinamous  resemble  the  ordinary  Game-birds, 
but  in  various  characters  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  skull  they 
approach  the  Ratite  Birds.  Many  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  persistent, 
and  the  brain  is  very  small.  The  bill  is  long  and  straight,  often  hooked 
at  its  tip,  and  the  foot  has  a short  hallux  developed  on  its  hinder  aspect, 
and  not  touching  the  ground.  The  Tinamous  are  exclusively  neotropical, 
ranging  from  Patagonia  to  Mexico,  and  are  essentially  terrestrial  in  their 
habits. 

Order  II.  Impennes. — This  order  includes  only  the  Pen- 
guins ( Spheniscidce ),  distinguished  by  their  boat-shaped  body, 
backwardly-placed  hind-limbs,  and  fin-like  wings  (fig.  414). 
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The  Penguins  are  entirely  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life,  to  which  end  the 
hind-limbs  are  placed  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  and  the  three  anterior 
toes  are  webbed,  or  united  by  the  skin.  The  hallux  is  rudimentary,  and 
the  wings  are  useless  as  organs  of  flight,  being  fin-like  and  without  quill- 
feathers  They  are  covered  with  small  scale-like  feathers,  and  are  em- 
ployed by  the  bird  as  fins,  enabling  it  to  swim  under  water  with  great 


Fig.  414. — Penguin  ( Aptcnodytes  fiatagonica). 


facility,  while  they  can  be  used,  on  necessity,  as  fore-limbs  on  land.  The 
neck  is  short,  the  centra  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  having  mostly  spheroidal 
faces ; the  sternum  has  a keel ; and  the  beak  is  compressed.  When  on 
land,  the  Penguins  stand  bolt  upright,  and  in  this  position  they  incubate 
the  single  egg  which  they  lay.  They  can  also  carry  the  egg  about  with 
them,  buried  among  the  feathers  between  the  hind-limbs.  The  Penguins 
are  essentially  confined  to  the  Southern  Seas,  two  species  being  found  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  and  the  Galapagos.  Well-known  forms  are  the  King- 
penguin  ( Aptenodytes  patagonica,  fig.  414)  of  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  the  Black-footed  Penguin  (Sp/ienisacs  demersus ) of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  seas  round  Cape  Horn. 

Order  III.  Pygopodes. — This  order  includes  the  Guille- 
mots, Auks,  Grebes,  and  Divers,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
adaptation  of  the  animal  to  an  aquatic  life,  the  body  being 
boat-shaped,  with  a thick  and  lustrous  plumage,  the  webbed 
feet  being  placed  far  back,  and  the  wings  being  provided  with 
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quill-feathers,  but  being  comparatively  short,  and  in  some 
cases  (Great  Auk)  rudimentary.  Together  with  the  Penguins, 
the  birds  of  this  order  constitute  the  “ Brevipennate  ” section 
of  the  old  order  Natatores. 

The  Guillemots  ( Uria ) are  characterised  by  their  short  tails,  narrow  and 
pointed  wings,  and  completely  webbed  feet,  the  hallux  being  wanting. 
They  are  confined  to  the  colder  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  well- 
known  species  are  the  common  Guillemot  ( Uria  troile)  and  the  Black  Guil- 
lemot ( U.  grylle). 

The  Auks  ( Alcidce ) have  the  wings  short  or  rudimentary,  the  three  an- 
terior toes  webbed,  and  the  hallux  wanting.  Well-known  types  belonging 
to  this  family  are  the  Razor-bill  ( Alca  torda ) of  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
Little  Auk  ( Mergulus  alle ) of  northern  seas,  and  the  common  Puffins 
( Mormon  fratercula).  The  Great  Auk  or  Gare-fowl  {Alca  impennis)  is 
remarkable  as  being  one  of  those  birds  which  appear  to  have  become 
extinct  within  the  human  period,  having,  in  fact,  been  destroyed  chiefly 
through  the  agency  of  man  himself.  At  one  time  this  fine  bird  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  on  both  the  American  and  European  sides  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  occasionally  visiting  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  the  species  seems  to  have  been  completely  exterminated  before  the 
middle  of  this  century. 

The  Divers  {Colymbida)  have  the  three  anterior  toes  completely  webbed, 
and  have  a free  hallux,  the  neck  being  tolerably  long,  and  the  beak  strong. 
They  are  found  both  on  the  coasts  of  the  sea  and  in  inland  waters,  and  are 
confined  to  Arctic  and  north  temperate  regions.  Familiar  species  are  the 
Northern  Diver  or  Loon  {Colymbus  glacialis),  the  Red-throated  Diver  (C. 
septentrionalis),  and  the  Black-throated  Diver  ( C.  arcticus). 

The  Grebes  ( Podicipitidce)  are  closely  allied  to  the  Divers,  but  the  web 
between  the  anterior  toes  is  deeply  incised,  each  toe  thus  having  a separate 
web.  The  Grebes  have  an  almost  universal  distribution,  and  frequent 
fresh  waters,  swimming  and  diving  with  the  utmost  facility.  The  best- 
known  British  species  is  the  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick  ( Podiceps  minor). 

Order  IV.  Gavize. — This  order  corresponds  with  the 
“ Longipennate  ” section  of  the  old  order  Natatores , and  com- 
prises the  Gulls,  Terns,  and  Petrels.  The  order  is  character- 
ised by  the  long  and  well  developed  wings,  the  pointed,  some- 
times knife-like,  sometimes  hooked  bill,  and  the  fact  that  the 
three  anterior  toes  are  united  by  a web,  the  hallux  being  pres- 
ent, but  being  free.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
groups  included  in  this  order  : — 

1.  Laridcc,  or  Gulls  and  Terns,  having  powerful  wings,  a free  hinder 
toe,  and  the  three  anterior  toes  united  by  a membrane.  The  Gulls  form 
an  exceedingly  large  and  widely  distributed  group  of  birds  ; and  the  1 erns 
or  Sea-swallows  are  equally  beautiful,  if  not  quite  so  common.  The 
Terns  are  distinguished  by  their  long  and  pointed  wings,  forked  tail,  and 
comparatively  short  legs.  They  fly  with  great  rapidity  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  from  which  they  pick  up  their  food. 

2.  Procellaridcc,  or  Petrels,  closely  resembling  the  true  Gulls,  but  hav- 
ing a rudimentary  hinder  toe,  and  having  the  upper  mandible  strongly 
hooked.  The  smaller  species  of  Petrel  are  well  known  to  all  sailors  under 
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the  name  of  Storm-birds  and  Mother  Carey’s  Chickens.  They  are  noc- 
turnal or  crepuscular  in  their  habits,  breed  in  holes  in  the  rocks,  lay  but 
one  egg,  and  are  almost  all  of  small  size  and  more  or  less  sombre  plumage. 
The  largest  member  of  the  group  is  the  gigantic  Albatross  ( Diomcdea  exu- 
lans),  not  uncommonly  found  far  from  land  in  the  tropical  seas  of  both  the 
north  and  south  hemispheres.  The  Albatross  sometimes  measures  as  much 
as  fifteen  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other,  and  the  flight 
is  powerful  in  proportion. 

Order  V.  Steganopodes  (Tot ip  aim  at ce). — This  order  com- 
prises the  Frigate-birds,  Pelicans,  Cormorants,  Gannets,  and 
Darters,  and  corresponds  with  the  “ Totipalmate  ” section  of 
the  old  order  Ncitatores.  The  distinguishing  character  of  the 
order  is  that  the  hind-toe  (hallux)  is  directed  more  or  less  to- 
wards the  front,  and  is  united  with  the  innermost  of  the  three 


Fig.  415. — “Totipalmate”  foot  of  the  Gannet  ( Sulci  bassana). 


anterior  toes  by  a membrane,  all  the  four  toes  being  thus 
included  in  the  web.  The  wings  are  well  developed,  and  some 
of  the  members  of  this  order  are  birds  of  remarkably  powerful 
and  sustained  flight. 

The  Pelicans  (Pelicanida)  are  large  birds,  which  subsist  on  fish,  and  are 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  New  World.  They  sometimes 
measure  as  much  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings, 
and  most  of  the  bones  are  pneumatic,  so  that  the  skeleton  is  extremely 
light.  The  lower  mandible  is  composed  of  two  flexible  branches  which 
serve  for  the  support  of  a large  “ gular”  pouch,  formed  by  the  loose  un- 
feathered skin  of  the  neck.  The  fish  captured  by  the  bird  are  temporarily 
deposited  in  this  pouch,  and  the  parent  birds  feed  their  young  out  of  it. 
The  bill  is  long  and  straight,  and  the  upper  mandible  is  strongly  hooked 
at  the  tip. 

In  the  Cormorants  [Phalacrocorax)  there  is  no  pouch  beneath  the  lower 
mandible,  but  the  skin  of  the  throat  is  very  lax  and  distensible  ; the  nail 
of  the  middle  toe  is  serrated.  They  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world, 
the  “Shag”  (P.  graculus)  and  the  common  Cormorant  (P.  carbo)  being 
familiar  species.  The  Gannets  (S/ila)  have  a compressed  bill,  the  margins 
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of  which  are  finely  crenate  or  toothed.  They  occur  abundantly  on  many 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  northern  Europe,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  their 
stations  being  the  Bass  Rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The 
species  here  is  the  well-known  “ Solan  Goose”  ( Sula  bassana).  Another 
species  ( Su/a  variegata)  is  of  greater  importance  to  man,  as  being  one  of 
the  birds  from  the  accumulated  droppings  of  which  guano  is  derived.  The 
Frigate-birds  ( Tachypetes ) are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary 
powers  of  flight,  conditioned  by  their  enormously  long  and  powerful  wings 
and  long  forked  tail.  They  occur  on  the  coasts  of  tropical  America,  and 
are  often  found  at  immense  distances  from  any  land.  The  Tropic-birds 
( Phaeton ) inhabit  intertropical  regions,  and  are  found  far  out  at  sea.  They 
have  short  feeble  feet,  and  long  pointed  wings. 

The  Darters  or  Snake-birds  ( Plotus ) are  somewhat  aberrant  members  of 
this  group,  characterised  by  their  elongated  necks  and  long  pointed  bills. 
They  occur  in  America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  catch  fish  by  suddenly 
darting  upon  them  from  above. 

Order  VI.  Chenomorph.t  ( Anseres ). — This  order  com- 
prises the  “ Lamellirostral  ” section  of  the  old  order  Natatores 
(viz.,  Ducks,  Geese,  Swans,  and  Flamingoes),  together  with  the 
aberrant  group  of  the  “ Screamers  ” (Pcilamedeidce).  In  the 
most  typical  members  of  this  order,  the  beak  (fig.  416)  is  flat- 


Fig.  416.— A,  Head  of  the  Grey  Lag  Goose;  B,  Foot  of  the  domestic  Goose. 

tened  in  form,  and  covered  with  a soft  skin.  The  edges  of 
the  bill  are  further  furnished  with  a series  of  transverse  plates 
or  lamellae,  which  form  a kind  of  fringe  or  “strainer,”  by 
means  of  which  these  birds  sift  the  mud  in  which  they  habit- 
ually seek  their  food.  The  bill  is  richly  supplied  with  fila- 
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ments  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  doubtless  serves  as  an  efficient 
organ  of  touch.  The  feet  are  furnished  with  four  toes,  of 
which  three  are  turned  forwards,  and  are  webbed,  whilst  the 
fourth  is  turned  backwards,  and  is  free.  The  trachea  in  the 
males  is  often  enlarged  or  twisted  in  its  lower  part,  and  co- 
operates in  the  production  of  the  peculiar  clanging  note  of 
most  of  these  birds.  The  body  is  heavy,  and  the  wings  only 
moderately  developed. 

The  Ducks  {Anatidm)  have  the  hallux  fringed  with  a narrow  membran- 
ous lobe,  which  is  of  considerable  width  in  the  Sea-ducks.  The  Ducks 
have  an  almost  universal  distribution,  well-known  forms  being  the  Wild 
Duck  or  Mallard  ( Anas  boschas),  the  Teal  ( Querquedula  crecca),  the  Wid- 
geon ( Mareca  penelope),  the  Shovellers  {Spatula),  the  Scaup-duck,  Can- 
vas-back, and  Pochard  ( Fuligula ),  the  Sheldrakes  ( Tadorna ),  the  Scoter- 
ducks  ( CEdemia ),  the  Mergansers  ( Mergus ),  and  the  Eider-ducks  ( Soma - 
ieria). 

The  Anseridce  are  distinguished  from  the  Ducks  chiefly  by  their  stronger 
and  longer  legs,  and  comparatively  shorter  wings.  Good  examples  are  the 
Grey  Lag  ( Anser  ferns),  the  Canada  Goose  {A.  canadensis),  the  Bean- 
goose  ( A . segetum),  and  the  Snow  - goose  {A.  hyperboreus).  All  the 
domesticated  varieties  of  Geese  appear  to  be  undoubtedly  descended  from 
the  “ Grey  Lag  ” Goose,  a common  wild  species  which  is  found  in  marshy 
districts  in  Europe  generally,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  as  far  east  as  Persia. 

In  the  Swans  the  neck  is  extremely  long,  and  the  legs  are  short.  In  the 
Hooper  Swan  ( Cygnus  ferns)  the  sternal  keel  is  double,  and  forms  a cavity 
for  the  reception  of  a convoluted  portion  of  the  trachea.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  with  the  Mute  or  Common  Swan  ( C . olor),  the  Black  Swan 
{ C . atratus),  or  the  Trumpeter  Swan  (C.  buccinator),  all  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  group. 

The  family  Palamedeidce  includes  certain  South  American  birds,  which 
have  affinities  to  the  Grallce  and  the  Gallinaceous  birds.  The  common 
“ Screamer”  ( Palamedea  cornuta)  has  long  legs,  and  the  toes  incompletely 
webbed.  It  has  a cylindrical  horn-like  process  on  the  head,  and  horny  spurs 
implanted  on  the  edge  of  the  wing. 

The  Flamingoes  (. Phccnicopteridie ) are  intermediate  in  their  characters 
between  the  Geese  and  the  Herons  and  Storks.  They  resemble  the  for- 
mer in  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  lamellate,  and  also  in  having  the  feet  com- 
pletely palmate  ; but  they  approach  the  latter  in  the  great  length  of  the 
legs.  The  bill  is  singularly  bent,  both  mandibles  being  suddenly  curved 
downwards  from  the  middle.  The  common  Flamingo  ( Phcenicopterns 
antiquorum)  inhabits  Africa  and  Southern  Europe.  The  Ruddy  Flamingo 
(P.  ruber)  is  South  American,  as  are  other  species. 

Order  VII.  Herodii. — This  order  includes  the  Herons, 
Storks,  Ibises,  and  Spoonbills,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  a long  “ cultirostral  ” bill,  which  usually  exceeds 
the  head  in  length,  and  is  compressed  from  side  to  side.  The 
nostrils  are  placed  high  up  on  the  beak,  and  there  is  no 
“ cere.”  The  legs  are  long,  and  unfeathered  in  their  lower 
part,  and  the  toes  are  four  in  number,  elongated,  and  usually 
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partially  united  towards  their  bases  by  membrane,  but  never 
properly  “webbed.” 

The  Herons  (Ardeidtd)  have  a large  hallux,  the  three  anterior  toes  being 
long  and  slender,  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  toe  being  pectinated  or 
comb-like.  An  excellent  example  of  this  widely  distributed  family  is  the 
common  Grey  or  Crested  Heron  ( Ardea  cinerea ) of  Britain.  The  Herons 


Fig.  417.  — Crested  Heron  ( Ardea  cinerea).  Europe. 

wade  about  in  the  shallow  waters  of  lakes,  rivers,  or  the  sea-shore,  and  live 
principally  upon  fish.  Allied  to  the  typical  Herons  are  the  Night  Herons 
( Nycticorax ),  the  Bitterns  ( Botaurus ),  and  the  Boat-bills  ( Cancroma ). 

The  Storks  ( Ciconiidce ) have  the  beak  thick,  the  toes  shorter  than  in  the 
Herons,  and  the  middle  toe  free  from  serrations.  The  common  Stork 
( Ciconia  alba ) is  rarely  found  in  Britain,  but  occurs  not  uncommonly  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  frequents  marshes,  and  feeds  on  frogs,  fishes, 
and  other  aquatic  animals.  In  the  allied  genus  Leptoptilus , including  the 
great  Storks  known  as  the  Marabou  (L.  crumeniformis ) of  Africa,  and 
the  Adjutant  (Z.  argala)  of  India,  there  is  attached  to  the  throat  a singular 
naked  sac,  which  has,  however,  no  connection  with  the  gullet  of  the  bird. 
A related  genus  is  Mycteria,  represented  by  species  in  Africa,  India,  and 
Australia,  but  most  familiarly  known  in  the  person  of  the  Jabiru  (M. 
americana ) of  the  neotropical  region.  Also  related  to  the  Storks  are  the 
Wood-ibises  {Tantalus),  species  of  which  abound  in  the  hot  regions  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  World. 

The  Spoonbills  ( Plataleidm ) are  very  like  the  Storks  in  general  form 
and  habits,  but  the  bill  is  flattened  out  towards  the  end  so  as  to  form  a 
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broad  spoon-like  plate.  The  common  White  Spoonbill  ( Platalea  leucoro- 
dia)  is  commonly  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence  in  Britain.  Related  to  the  Spoonbills  are  the  true  Ibises,  in 
which  the  beak  is  long,  slender,  and  arcuate.  The  Ibises  are  found  in 
almost  all  warm  countries,  some  of  them  being  of  very  beautiful  colours. 
The  most  famous  species  is  the  Sacred  Ibis  (Ibis  ccthiopica  or  /.  religiosa ) 
of  Africa,  which  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  commonly 
represented  on  their  monuments. 

Order  VIII.  Gralla:. — This  order  comprises  the  greater 
number  of  the  birds  formerly  included  in  the  order  of  the 
Grallatores  or  “ Waders.”  The  Grallcn,  for  the  most  part, 
frequent  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  the  shores  of  estuaries, 
marshes,  lagoons,  and  shallow  pools,  though  some  of  them 
keep  almost  exclusively  to  dry  land,  preferring,  however,  moist 
and  damp  situations.  In  accordance  with  their  semi-aquatic, 
amphibious  habits,  most  of  the  Gralla  have  long  legs,  though 
some  of  the  more  strictly  terrestrial  types  (such  as  the  Rails) 
have  the  legs  comparatively  short.  In  all,  the  tarso-metatarsus, 
and  at  any  rate  a portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  is  un- 
feathered (fig.  418).  The  toes  are  long  and  slender,  and 


Fig.  418.— Grallae.  A,  Leg  and  foot  of  the  Curlew  ; B,  Head  of  Snipe  ; 
C,  Beak  of  the  Avocet. 


mostly  free,  though  in  some  cases  (Coots)  they  have  lateral 
fringes,  thus  becoming  semi-palmate.  The  wings  are  usually 
long,  and  the  power  of  flight  is  generally  considerable.  The 
nostrils  are  large,  and  are  placed  comparatively  low  down,  and 
the  beak  is  often  long,  though  sometimes  of  no  great  length 
and  compressed.  Many  of  the  Grallce  breed  in  cold  countries, 
and  migrate  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  warmer  regions. 
The  young  are  always  “ precocious,”  being  covered  with  down, 
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and  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  as  soon  as  hatched. 
The  following  are  the  principal  groups  included  in  the 
Grail  a:— 


1.  Rallidic. — This  family  comprises  the  Water-hens,  Coots,  &c.,  and  is 
characterised  by  having  the  foot  with  four  elongated,  sometimes  lobate, 
toes,  while  the  wings  are  of  moderate  or  less  than  average  size.  In  many  of 
their  characters  a considerable  number  of  the  birds  of  this  family  approach 
the  Rasorial  birds,  and  differ  from  the  true  Waders.  The  beak  is  mostly 
short,  rarely  longer  than  the  head,  and  is  compressed  from  side  to  side,  or 
wedge-shaped.  The  legs  are  strong  and  not  particularly  lengthy  ; but  the 
toes  are  often  of  great  length,  and  are  furnished  with  long  claws.  The 
neck  is  not  very  long,  and  the  tail  is  very  short.  Some  of  them  are  strictly 
aquatic  in  their  habits,  and,  like  the  Coots,  approach  in  many  respects  to 
the  typical  Swimmers  ; others,  again,  are  exclusively  terrestrial.  Among 
the  most  familiar  members  of  this  group  are  the  Water-hens  or  Galli- 
nules,  represented  in  this  country  by  the  common  Moor-hen  ( Gallimtla 
chloropus).  Though  the  Water-hens  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  their 
toes  are  not  fringed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Coots  ( Fttlica ),  the  foot 
is  semipalmate,  the  toes  being  bordered  with  membranous  lobes  (fig.  419). 
The  common  British  species 

is  the  Fulica  atra ; but  the 
Coots  have  an  almost  uni- 
versal distribution.  The  typ- 
ical Rails  have  the  toes 
moderately  long,  with  short 
claws.  Some  of  them,  like 
the  common  Water  - rail 
[Rail us  aqualicus ),  frequent 
marshy  localities,  and  swim 
and  dive  readily.  Others, 
like  the  Corn-crake  [Crrx 
pratensis)  are  essentially  ter- 
restrial in  their  habits.  Fa- 
miliar North  American  Rails 
are  the  Marsh  - hen  [Rail ns 
elegans)  and  the  Virginian 
Rail  [R.  virgin iauus).  The 
Jacanas  differ  from  the  typi- 
cal Rails  in  the  possession  of 
extremely  long  and  slender 
toes,  furnished  with  long 
claws,  enabling  the  bird  to  run  about  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
The  typical  Jacanas  [I’arra)  arc  South  American;  but  allied  forms  occur  in 
Southern  Asia. 

2.  Scolopacid(E. — This  group  comprises  the  Snipes,  Woodcock,  Curlew, 
and  other  “ longirostr.nl”  Waders,  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
long,  slender,  soft  bills,  grooved  for  the  perforations  of  the  nostrils 
(fig.  418,  B).  The  legs  are  sometimes  rather  short,  sometimes  of  great 
length  ; the  toes  are  of  moderate  length,  and  the  hallux  is  usually  short, 
anil  is  sometimes  absent.  The  bill  in  these  birds  serves  as  an  organ  of 
touch,  being  used  as  a kind  of  probe  to  feel  for  food  in  mud  or  marshy 
soil.  To  fulfil  this  purpose,  the  tip  of  the  bill  is  furnished  with  numerous 
filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve.  They  feed  mostly  upon  insects  and  worms, 
and  are  not  strictly  aquatic  in  their  habits,  mostly  frequenting  marshy 
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districts,  moors,  fens,  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  or  the  shores  of 
the  sea. 

In  this  family  of  the  Long-billed  Waders  are  the  various  species  of  Snipe 
( Gallinago ) and  Woodcock  ( Scolopax ),  the  Sandpipers  [Tringa),  the 
Curlews  ( Numenius ),  the  Turnstones  ( Strepsilas ),  the  Ruffs  [Machetes), 
the  Redshanks  ( Totanus),  the  Godwits  [Limosa),  and  others  which  need 
no  special  notice. 

3.  Charadriidce. — This  family  includes  the  Plovers  and  their  allies,  and 
is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  legs  are  long  and  slender,  the  toes  are 
united  at  their  bases  by  a small  membrane,  and  the  hind-toe  is  very  small 
and  raised  above  the  ground.  In  this  group  are  the  true  Plovers  and  Lap- 
wings ( Charadrius , Vanellus,  &c.),  the  Pratincoles  ( Glareola ),  the  Long- 
shanks [Himantopus),  and  the  Oyster-catcher  (dice  mat  opus). 

4.  Otididce. — This  family  includes  the  Thick-knee  (C Edicnemus ),  the 
Coursers  [Ctcrsorius) , and  the  Bustards  [Otis),  and  forms  a transition  be- 
tween the  typical  Gratia:  and  the  Game-birds  (Gallince).  The  members 
of  this  family  have  long  legs,  well  adapted  for  running,  the  toes  being 
short,  with  stout  claws,  and  the  hallux  being  absent.  The  wings  are 
moderately  developed,  and  the  tail  is  of  considerable  size.  The  Bustards 
[Otis)  are  found  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Great 
Bustard  [0.  tarda)  was  at  one  time  not  uncommon  in  Britain. 

5.  Gruidce. — The  Cranes  have  long  beaks,  and  very  long  legs,  unfeathered 
from  the  middle  of  the  tibia  downwards.  The  toes  are  slender,  and  the 
hallux  is  raised  off  the  ground.  The  tail  is  short,  but  the  wings  are  long, 
and  many  of  the  Gruidce  perform  long  migrations.  The  typical  Cranes 
[Grus)  have  an  almost  universal  distribution,  the  common  European 
species  being  the  Grus  cinerea.  The  Crowned  Cranes  [Baleaiica)  are 
exclusively  African,  and  the  Demoiselle  Cranes  ( Anthropoides ) inhabit 
Europe,  Africa,  and  India. 

Order  IX.  Gallinte. — This  division  comprises  the  Game- 
birds, the  typical  members  of  the  old  order  Rasores.  The 
“ Gallinaceous  Birds  ” are  characterised  by  the  convex,  vaulted 
upper  mandible,  having  the  wide  nostrils  pierced  in  a mem- 
branous space  at  its  base.  The  legs  are  strong  and  robust, 
mostly  covered  with  feathers  as  far  as  the  joint  between  the 


Fig.  420.— Rasores.  A,  Foot  of  Fowl  [Callus  Bankiva)  ; B,  Head  of  Guinea-fowl. 

tibia  and  the  tarso-metatarsus.  There  are  four  toes — three  in 
front  and  one  behind — the  latter  (hallux)  being  short,  and 
placed  at  a higher  level  than  the  other  toes  (fig.  420,  A).  All 
the  toes  are  furnished  with  strong  blunt  claws  suitable  for 
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scratching  in  the  soil.  The  food  of  the  Gallince  consists 
chiefly  of  hard  grains  and  seeds,  and,  in  accordance  with  this, 
they  have  a capacious  crop  and  an  extremely  strong  and 
muscular  gizzard.  The  body  is  usually  heavy,  and  the  wings 
comparatively  short  and  weak,  the  flight  being  feeble,  and 
accompanied  with  a whirring  sound.  The  back  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsus  is  often  furnished  in  the  males  (in  the  females  also 
in  the  Java  Peacock)  with  a spur  (calcar),  which  is  used  as  an 
offensive  weapon.  In  Polyplectron  the  leg  of  the  male  has  two 
or  three  of  these  spurs.  Most  of  the  Gallince  are  polygamous, 
but  some  forms  (Guinea-fowl,  Red  Grouse,  Partridge,  &c.)  are 
monogamous.  In  accordance  with  their  generally  polygamous 
habit,  the  males  are  usually  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  the 
females.  They  mostly  nidificate,  or  build  their  nests,  upon 
the  ground.  The  males  take  no  part  in  either  nidification  or 
incubation,  and  the  young  are  “ precocious,”  being  able  to 
run  about  and  obtain  food  for  themselves  from  the  moment 
they  quit  the  egg.  The  following  are  the  principal  groups 
included  in  the  Gallince: — 

1.  Tctraonidce. — In  the  Grouse  family  the  nostrils  are  covered  by  a scale 
or  by  feathered  skin.  The  legs,  and  often  the  toes,  are  feathered  (fig. 
421,  A),  and  there  are  no  spurs.  Good  examples  of  this  family  are  the 
European  types,  the  Capercailzie  ( Tetrao  urogallus),  the  Black-cock  (71 
tetrix ),  the  Red  Grouse  ( Lagopus  scoticus),  and  the  Ptarmigan  (Z.  mutus). 
Of  the  many  American  Grouse,  the  three  most  characteristic  types  are 
perhaps  the  Prairie-hen  ( Cupidonia  cupido),  the  Cock  of  the  Plains  ( Ceti  - 
trocercus  urophasianus) , and  the  Ruffed  Grouse  ( Bonasa  umbellus). 

2.  Perdicidcv. — This  group  includes  the  Partridges  and  their  allies, 
distinguished  from  the  Grouse  by  their  unfeathered  open  nostrils,  and  bare 
scaly  tarso-metatarsus.  Familiar  European  species  of  Partridge  are  the 
common  Partridge  ( Perdix  cinerea ) and  the  Red-legged  Partridge  (P. 
rufa).  Besides  the  typical  Partridges,  this  family  includes  the  Francolins 
(Francolinus)  and  the  Quails  ( Coturnix ).  The  “American  Partridges”  are 
sometimes  separated  as  a distinct  family  ( Odontophoridce ).  Good  examples 
are  the  Virginia  Partridge  or  “Quail”  ( Ortyx  virginianus)  and  the 
Plumed  Quails  ( Lophortyx ). 

3.  PhasianidtE.  —In  the  Pheasant  family,  there  are  commonly  naked 
spaces  of  skin  on  the  head  or  cheeks,  and  also  often  combs  or  wattles. 
The  males  carry  spurs  on  the  tarso-metatarsus.  The  typical  Pheasants 
( Phasianus ) are  all  confined  to  the  Old  World,  and  are  essentially 
Asiatic.  The  common  Pheasant  (P.  colchicus)  has,  however,  become 
naturalised  in  Europe.  The  Pea-fowl  ( Pavonintc ) are  entirely  Asiatic  in 
their  natural  range ; and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  common  Pea- 
fowl ( Pavo  cristatus ),  the  beautiful  “tail”  of  the  males  being  formed  by 
the  great  elongation  of  the  tail-coverts.  The  Fowls  ( Callus ) are  exclu- 
sively confined  to  southern  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  One  of  the 
Jungle-fowl  of  India  {Gallns  Bankiva ) is  supposed  to  be  the  principal 
wild  form  from  which  the  common  domestic  Fowls  have  descended.  The 
Turkeys  (Meleagris)  are  natives  of  North  America,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America,  only  three  species  being  known.  The  domestic  Turkey  has 
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descended  from  the  common  Turkey  ( M.  gallopavo).  Lastly,  the  Guinea- 
fowls  (Numida)  are  exclusively  found  in  Africa  and  Madagascar,  the 
common  domesticated  Guinea-fowl  being  the  Numida  meleagris. 

4.  Pteroclida. — The  “ Sand -grouse  ” included  in  this  family  are  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  being  principally  African  and  Asiatic.  They 
have  long  and  pointed  wings,  thus  approaching  somewhat  to  the  Pigeons. 

5.  Turnicidce. — The  “Bush-quails”  included  in  this  group  are  of  small 
size,  and  make  an  approach  to  the  Plovers.  They  are  unlike  the 
Galliniz  generally  in  the  absence  of  the  hallux.  They  are  natives  of 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

6.  Megapodidtz. — The  “ Mound  - birds  ” forming  this  family  inhabit 
Australia,  most  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  India,  and  have  large  feet,  the 
toes  of  w'hich  end  in  long  claws.  They  bury  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  or  lay 
them  in  mounds  of  vegetable  rubbish  which  they  scrape  together,  the  eggs 
being  hatched  either  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  or  by  the  heat  evolved  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  accumulated  vegetable  matter. 

7.  Cracidcc. — The  “ Curassows  ” included  in  this  family  belong  to 
Central  and  Southern  America,  and  differ  from  the  Gallina  in  general  in 
being,  to  a large  extent,  arboreal  in  habit.  They  have  long  legs,  and  the 

hind -toe  is  placed  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  anterior 
toes.  They  are  large  and 
handsome  birds,  and  are 
often  domesticated.  A 
wrell  - known  form  is  the 
“ Crested  Curassow  ” ( Crax 
alector ) of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America. 


B 


Fig.  421.— A,  Foot  of  Black-cock  (Tetrao  tetrix).  B 
and  C,  Upper  and  under  views  of  the  foot  of  the 
Wood-pigeon  ( Columba  ptilumbus). 
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Order  X.  Colum- 
BjE. — This  order  com- 
prises the  Pigeons  and 
Doves,  which  have  often 
been  included  with  the 
preceding  in  the  single 
order  Rasores,  under  the 
name  of  Coluinbacei. 
The  Pigeons  are,  in 
fact,  closely  related  to 
the  Gallince , this  being 
seen  particularly  in  the 
form  of  the  bill,  the 
upper  mandible  being 
convex  in  front,  and 
having  the  base  covered 
with  bare  or  fleshy  skin. 
They  differ  from  the 
the  wings  long  and  pointed, 
with  considerable  powers  of 
of  being  principally  ground- 
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birds,  they  are  to  a great  extent  arboreal  in  their  habits 
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and  in  accordance  with  this  the  feet  are  slender,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  perching  (fig.  421,  B and  C).  There  are 
four  toes,  three  in  front  and  one  behind,  and  the  former 
are  never  united  towards  their  bases  by  a membrane, 
though  the  base  of  the  outer  toe  is  sometimes  united  to 
that  of  the  middle  toe.  The  hallux  is  articulated  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  other  toes,  and  touches  the  ground  in 
walking.  A still  more  fundamental  difference  between  the 
ColumbcB  and  the  Gallince , is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  young 
of  the  former  are  always  born  in  an  unfeathered  and  helpless 
condition,  and  thus  require  to  be  nursed  and  fed  by  the 
parents  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  after  they  are  hatched. 
All  the  Columba,  lastly,  are  monogamous,  and  pair  for  life ; 
and  the  males,  in  accordance  with  this,  are  devoid  of  spurs  or 
other  weapons  of  offence.  The  following  groups  are  included 
in  this  order  : — 


Fig.  422. — Columbidse.  Rock-pigeon  ( Columba  Itvia). 

I Columbidcs. — This  family  includes  the  typical  Pigeons  and  Doves,  of 
which  about  four  hundred  species  are  known,  with  an  almost  universal 
distribution.  They  are  essentially  tree-inhabiting  forms,  with  a short 
tarso-metatarsus,  and  slender  toes  adapted  for  perching.  The  innumerable 
varieties  of  the  domestic  Pigeons  have  all  descended  from  the  Rock-pigeon 
(Columba  livia,  fig.  422),  which  is  a native  of  the  countries  surrounding 
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the  Mediterranean.  Other  familiar  species  are  the  Wood-pigeon  (Col- 
umba palumbus),  the  Stock-dove  ( Columba  anas),  the  Turtle-dove  ( Turtur 
auritus),  and  the  Passenger-pigeon  ( Ectopistes  migratorius)  of  North 
America.  The  “Fruit-pigeons”  ( Carpophaga  and  Treron)  are  mostly 
green  in  colour,  often  very  beautifully  marked,  and  are  principally  inhabit- 
ants of  Australia,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  Southern  Asia,  species  of 
Treron  also  occurring  in  the  Ethiopian  region. 

2.  Gourida. — The  “ Crowned-pigeons  ” or  “ Ground-pigeons  ” included 
in  this  family  are  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  adjacent  islands.  They  are 
ground-loving  birds,  and  therefore  make  an  approach  to  the  Gallincs. 

3.  Didunculida. — This  family  includes  only  the  singular  little  Didnn- 
culns  strigirostris  of  the  Navigator  or  Samoan  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  The  wings  in  Diduncnlus  are  well  developed,  and  the  upper  man- 
dible of  the  beak  is  strongly  arched  and  hooked  towards  its  tip.  Though 
naturally  a ground-loving  bird,  the  Didunculus  appears  of  late  years  to 
have  become  largely  arboreal  in  its  habits.  It  has  a special  interest,  as 
being,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ornithologists,  related  to  the  extinct  Dodo. 


Fig.  423.— Skeleton  of  the  Dodo  {Vidus  iticptus ),  restored.  (After  Owen.) 

4.  Dididce.—  This  group  is  represented  only  by  the  Dodo  and  the  Soli- 
taire, two  great,  non-flying  Pigeons,  both  of  which  have  become  exter- 
minated within  the  last  two  centuries.  The  Dodo  ( Didus  ineptus,  fig.  423) 
formerly  inhabited  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  great  numbers,  but  the  last 
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record  of  its  occurrence  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  a large  and  heavy  bird,  bigger  than  a swan,  and  entirely 
unlike  the  Pigeons  in  general  appearance.  The  wings  were  rudimentary, 
and  completely  useless  as  organs  of  flight.  The  legs  were  short  and  stout, 
the  feet  had  four  toes  each,  and  the  tail  was  extremely  short,  carrying,  as 
well  as  the  wings,  a tuft  of  soft  plumes.  The  beak  (unlike  that  of  any  of 
the  Columba  except  the  little  DiJunculus  strigirostris ) was  strongly 
arched  towards  the  end,  and  the  upper  mandible  had  a strongly-hooked 
apex,  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  a bird  of  prey.  The  Dodo  owed  its  exter- 
mination to  the  fact  that  it  was  good  to  eat,  and  that  it  was  unable  to  fly. 
At  present  all  the  known  remains  of  this  singular  bird  that  exist  are  some 
old,  but  apparently  faithful,  oil-paintings,  and  a few  fragmentary  remains, 
to  which  explorations  in  the  Recent  deposits  of  the  island  have  added  a 
large  number  of  bones.  Allied  to  the  Dodo,  and,  like  it,  incapable  of 
flight,  is  the  Solitaire  ( Pczophaps ) of  Rodriguez,  a small  island  lying  about 
300  miles  to  the  east  of  Mauritius.  The  Solitaire  appears  to  have  been  in 
existence  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a large 
number  of  its  bones  have  been  obtained  in  the  Recent,  deposits  of  Rod- 
riguez. It  had  longer  legs  than  the  Dodo,  and  its  bill  was  not  so  strongly 
arched. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

SUB-CLASS  CARINA  TAL — Continued. 

t 

PaSSERES,  PlCARIiE,  PsiTTACI,  AND  RAPTORES. 

Order  XI.  Passeres  or  Insessores. — The  great  order  of 
the  Passerine  Birds  or  “Perchers”  is  principally  characterised 
by  the  form  of  the  foot,  which  is  adapted  for  perching.  The 
legs  are  slender  and  short,  and  the  foot  has  three  anterior  toes 
and  a backwardly-directed  hallux,  all  the  toes  carrying  slender 
curved  claws  (tig.  424,  E).  The  claw  of  the  hallux  is  longer 
than  that  of  any  of  the  anterior  toes,  and  the  two  outer  toes 
have  their  bases  united  by  a very  short  membrane. 

“The  Perchers  form  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous order  of  birds,  but  are  the  least  easily  recognisable  by  dis- 
tinctive characters  common  to  the  whole  group.  Their  feet, 
being  more  especially  adapted  to  the  delicate  labours  of  nidi- 
fication,  have  neither  the  webbed  structure  of  those  of  the 
Swimmers , nor  the  robust  strength  and  destructive  talons 
which  characterise  the  feet  of  the  Birds  of  Rapine,  nor  yet  the 
extended  toes  which  enable  the  Wader  to  walk  safely  over 
marshy  soils  and  tread  lightly  on  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants;  but  the  toes  are  slender,  flexible,  and  moderately 
elongated,  with  long,  pointed,  and  slightly  curved  claws. 
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“ The  Perchers  in  general  have  the  females  smaller  and  less 
brilliantly  coloured  than  the  males ; they  always  live  in  pairs, 
build  in  trees,  and  display  the  greatest  art  in  the  construction 
of  their  nests.  The  young  are  excluded  in  a blind  and  naked 


Fig.  424. — Forms  of  the  foot  and  beak  in  Passerine  and  Picarian  Birds.  A,  Head  of 
Hoopoe  (Upupa  epops),  showing  the  tenuirostral  type  of  beak.  B,  Head  of  Red- 
backed  Shrike  ( Lanins  collurio ),  showing  the  dentirostral  type  of  beak.  C,  Head 
of  White-bellied  Swift  ( Cypselus  mclhd),  showing  the  fissirostral  type  of  beak.  D, 
Head  of  Corn-bunting  (Emberiza  viilinria),  showing  the  conirostral  type  of  beak. 
K,  Foot  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  ( Motacilla  sulphured).  F,  Foot  of  a Finch, 
( Fringilla ). 


state,  and  are  wholly  dependent  for  subsistence  during  a certain 
period  on  parental  care.  The  brain  arrives  in  this  order  at  its 
greatest  proportionate  size ; the  organ  of  voice  here  attains  its 
greatest  complexity,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  the  bird,  as 
power  of  flight,  melody  of  voice,  and  beauty  of  plumage,  are 
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enjoyed  in  the  highest  perfection  by  one  or  other  of  the  groups 
of  this  extensive  and  varied  order.” — (Owen.) 

The  food  of  the  Passeres  is  of  a very  varied  kind,  some 
being  exclusively  insect-feeders,  others  living  upon  seeds  and 
grains,  while  many  are  omnivorous,  feeding  indifferently  upon 
vegetable  substances  or  upon  small  animals  of  all  kinds.  The 
form  of  the  beak  is  very  varied  in  the  Passerine  Birds,  but 
four  principal  types  may  be  recognised.  In  the  first  of  these, 
the  beak  is  what  has  been  generally  called  “ conirostral,”  being 
on  the  whole  widely  conical,  broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering 
with  considerable  rapidity  to  the  apex  (fig.  424,  D).  In  the 
second  or  “ dentirostral  ” type  of  bill,  the  upper  mandible  has 
a more  or  less  distinct  notch  in  its  lower  margin  near  the  tip 
(fig.  424,  B).  In  the  third  or  so-called  “ fissirostral  ” type  of 
bill,  the  beak  is  short,  with  a wide  gape,  its  sides  often  pro- 
tected by  bristles  (fig.  424,  C).  This  form  of  bill  occurs  also 
in  some  Picarian  birds.  Lastly,  the  so-called  “ tenuirostral  ” 
type  of  bill — likewise  seen  in  various  Picarian  birds,  such  as 
the  Hoopoe  (fig.  424,  A) — is  long  and  slender,  gradually 
tapering  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

The  order  of  the  Passerine  Birds  is  an  exceedingly  large  one, 
and  comprises  more  than  half  the  known  species  of  the  class 
Aves.  The  classification  of  the  order  into  minor  groups  has 
proved  a matter  of  corresponding  difficulty,  and  ornithologists 
are  as  yet  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  the 
order  should  be  arranged.  Here,  therefore,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  glance  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  at  the  principal 
families  of  the  order. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Passeres  are  what  would  usually 
be  called  “ Song-birds,”  and  all  of  these  have  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  larynx  or  “syrinx”  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bron- 
chial semi-rings  ( Passeres  acromyodi ).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a few  groups  of  the  order,  mostly  confined  to  the  New 
World,  which  are  songless,  and  have  the  muscles  of  the  syrinx 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  bronchial  semi-rings  (. Passeres 
rnesomyodi).  The  following  are  the  principal  families  included 
in  the  more  normal  division  of  Passeres , often  spoken  of  as  the 
division  of  the  Oscmes  or  Song-birds  : — 

1.  Corvidce.  — This  is  a large  group  of  Passerine  birds,  characterised  by 
their  long,  strong,  and  compressed  beak,  the  base  of  which  is  furnished 
with  bristles.  The  Crow  family  has  representatives  in  almost  every  region 
of  the  globe,  familiar  British  forms  being  the  Raven  [Corvus  corax),  the 
Carrion  Crow  (C.  corone),  the  Rook  (C.  frugilegus),  the  Hooded  Crow  [C. 
comix),  the  Jackdaw  {C.  vionedula),  the  Red-legged  Crow  or  Chough 
( Fregilus  graculus),  the  Magpie  ( Pica  vustua),  and  the  common  Jay 
( Garrulus  glandarius). 
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2.  Paradiseidce. — The  “ Birds  of  Paradise  ” comprised  in  this  family  are 
confined  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  a few  forms  only 
(such  as  the  Rifle-birds)  being  Australian.  They  differ  from  the  Crows  in 
the  proportions  of  the  toes  and  in  the  greater  slenderness  of  the  beak,  and 
they  feed  upon  fruit  and  insects.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant 
plumage  of  the  males,  the  females  being  much  less  gorgeously  feathered. 
In  the  words  of  Mr  Wallace—  “ They  are  characterised  by  extraordinary 
developments  of  plumage,  which  are  unequalled  in  any  other  family  of 
birds.  In  several  species  large  tufts  of  delicate,  bright-coloured  feathers 
spring  from  each  side  of  the  body,  forming  trains,  fans,  or  shields ; and 
the  middle  feathers  of  the  train  are  often  elongated  into  wires,  twisted 
into  fantastic  shapes,  or  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  metallic  tints.  In 
another  set  of  species,  the  accessory  plumes  spring  from  the  head,  the 
back,  or  the  shoulders  ; whilst  the  intensity  of  colour  and  of  metallic  lustre 
displayed  by  their  plumage  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  birds,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Humming-birds,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  these.  ” 

3.  Oriolidce. — The  “Orioles”  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Old  World, 
a familiar  species  being  the  Golden  Oriole  [Oriolus  galbula ) of  Southern 
Europe  and  Africa.  [The  birds  generally  called  “Orioles”  in  the  United 
States  belong  to  a different  family — viz.,  the  Icteridce. ] 

4.  Muscicapidcc. — The  “Fly-catchers”  feed  upon  insects,  and  have  a 
short  bill,  notched  in  front,  and  having  its  base  furnished  with  bristles. 
They  are  mostly  sedentary,  catching  their  prey  from  a fixed  point.  A 
familiar  example  is  the  common  Fly-catcher  ( Muscicapa  grisola ). 

5.  Turdidce. — The  “ Thrushes  ” have  the  bill  of  moderate  length,  com- 
pressed, and  curved  towards  its  tip,  and  are  mostly  insectivorous.  The  fam- 
ily is  represented  in  Britain  by  the  familiar  Song-thrush  (Turdns  musicus ), 
the  Fieldfare  ( T.  viscivorus),  and  the  Blackbird  ( T.  tnerula).  The  widely 
distributed  “ Robin  ” of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  a Thrush  ( Turdus 
migratorius) ; and  the  American  Mocking-birds  ( Mimus ) also  belong  to 
this  family. 

6.  Sylviidce. — This  family  is  very  closely  related  to  the  preceding,  and 
the  boundaries  between  the  two  cannot  be  strictly  defined.  The  beak  is 
awl-shaped,  and  the  tarso-metatarsus  is  covered  with  separate  shields. 
Many  of  the  most  familiar  song-birds  belong  here.  Well-known  forms 
are  the  true  Warblers  [Sylvia),  the  Nightingales  [Luscinia),  the  Gold- 
crested  Wren  (Regulus),  the  Robin  Redbreast  [Erylhaca  rubecula),  the 
Stonechats  ( Saxicola ),  the  Hedge-sparrows  [Accentor),  and  the  Redstarts 
[Ruticilla).  The  true  Wrens  [Troglodytes)  are  sometimes  placed  in  the 
present  family,  but  are  often  regarded  as  the  type  of  a separate  family. 

7.  Laniidce. — The  “Shrikes”  or  “Butcher-birds”  included  in  this 
family  have  the  upper  mandible  (fig.  424,  B)  hooked  at  its  point,  and  with 
a marginal  tooth  near  its  tip.  They  are  carnivorous,  feeding  mostly  on 
worms  and  insects,  but  occasionally  destroying  small  birds  or  mice. 

8.  Par  idee — The  “Titmice”  are  small,  often  exceedingly  elegant  birds, 
with  a conical  straight  bill,  and  a well-developed  tail.  There  is  no  notch 
in  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  Titmice  have  a very  wide  distribu- 
tion, being  particularly  abundant  in  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  provinces. 
Common  British  species  are  the  Great  Titmouse  [Parus  major),  and  the 
Blue-headed  Titmouse  [P.  cceruleus).  Closely  allied  to  the  Tits  are  the 
Nut-hatches  [Sitta). 

9.  Certhiida. — The  “ Creepers  ” are  very  like  Woodpeckers  in  appear- 

ance and  habits.  The  tail-feathers  are  stiff,  and  assist  the  bird  in  running 
up  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  bill  is  long,  slender,  and  curved.  The  Creep^ 
ers  are  insectivorous,  the  common  Brown  Creeper  [Certhia  familians) 
being  abundant  in  Britain.  ' 
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10.  Meliphagidce. — The  “ Honey-eaters  ” are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Australian  province,  and  are  characterised  by  their  long,  curved,  slender 
bills,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  long  and  extensile  tongue  is  cleft,  and  ter- 
minates in  a brush  of  bristle-like  filaments. 

11.  Nectariniidce. — The  “Sun-birds”  are  nearly  related  to  the  preced- 
ing, having  “ tenuirostral  ” beaks,  with  a protrusible  and  deeply  cleft 
tongue.  They  are  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  resembling  the  Humming- 
birds both  in  appearance  and  habits.  They  are  confined  to  the  hotter 
regions  of  the  Old  World,  being  particularly  abundant  in  Africa  and 
Southern  Asia. 

12.  Motacillidce.  — The  “Wagtails”  have  slender  bills,  generally  long 
tails,  and  the  wings  of  moderate  length,  with  nine  primary  quill-feathers. 
Besides  the  true  Wagtails  ( Motacilla ),  the  family  includes  the  lark-like 
Pipits  ( Anthus ). 

13.  Hirundinidte. — The  true  “Swallows”  included  in  this  family  ex- 
hibit the  closest  resemblance  in  externals  to  the  Swifts,  but  nevertheless 
present  wide  differences  from  the  latter  as  regards  the  details  of  their  inter- 
nal organisation.  They  have  the  “ fissirostral  ” type  of  beak  (fig.  424,  C), 
with  the  gape  wide,  and  bordered  by  bristles.  The  wings  are  very  long, 
with  nine  primary  quill-feathers,  the  tail  forked,  and  the  legs  short  and 
weak,  the  hallux  being  turned  backwards.  The  Swallows  are  insectivorous, 
and  catch  their  prey  upon  the  wing.  The  Swallows  have  an  almost  univer- 
sal distribution,  common  British  species  being  the  common  Swallow  ( Hir - 
undo  rustica),  the  Martin  ( H,  urbica),  and  the  Sand-martin  (//.  riparia). 

14.  Tanagrida:.—  The  “Tanagers”in  many  respects  resemble  the  true 
Finches,  but  possess  a “ dentirostral  ” bill,  the  upper  mandible  being 
notched  or  toothed.  They  feed  on  fruits  and  insects,  and  are  often  bril- 
liantly coloured.  They  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  New  World,  and 
are  mostly  South  American. 

15.  Fringillidce.  — The  great  family  of  the  “Finches”  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  world,  Australia 
alone  excepted  (if  the  Weaver- 
finches  be  excluded  from  this 
family).  All  the  true  Finches 
have  the  “ conirostral  ” type  of 
bill,  the  beak  being  stout  and 
conical,  with  a sharp  apex,  but 
not  having  the  upper  mandible 
toothed  (figs.  424,  D,  and  425). 

There  are  nine  primary  quill- 
feathers  in  the  wing.  As  ex- 
amples of  the  Fringillidce  may 
be  mentioned  the  Chaffinches 
and  their  allies  ( Fnngilla ),  the 
House  - sparrows  (Pyrgita  or 
Passer),  the  Goldfinches  and  Siskins  ( Carduelis ),  the  Bullfinches  ( Pyrrhu - 
la),  the  Linnets  {Linota),  the  Greenfinches  and  Grosbeaks  (Coccothraustes), 
the  Crossbills  (Loxia),  the  Buntings  and  Yellowhammers  ( Emberiza ),  and 
the  Hang-nests,  or  American  Orioles  (Icteridic). 

16.  Sturnidcc.— The  birds  included  in  the  Starling  family  have  com- 
paratively long  straight  bills,  and  have  ten  primary  quill-feathers  in  the 
wing  of  which  the  first  is  short.  The  feet  are  large  and  strong,  and  are 
adapted  for  walking  on  the  ground.  The  Starlings  are  found  all  over  the 
Old  World,  except  in  the  continent  of  Australia  ; and  the  common  Star- 
ling (Slurnus  vulgaris)  is  a familiar  European  bird. 

17.  Alaudidce.—  The  “ Larks”  have  ten  primary  quill-feathers,  but  the 


Fig.  425.  — Head  of  the  Common  Bullfinch 
( Pyrrhula.  vulgaris),  showing  the  coniros- 
tral beak. 
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first  is  rudimentary.  The  claw  of  the  hind-toe  is  usually  long  and  stiaight. 
The  most  familiar  British  species  is  the  Skylark  ( Alauda  ai~vensis). 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  are  included  in  the 
order  of  the  Passerine  Birds  a number  of  forms  which  are  song- 
less, mostly  ground-loving  birds,  and  which  have  the  so-called 
“ mesomyodian  " type  of  syrinx.  With  the  exception  of  the 
family  of  the  Ant-thrushes  ( Pittidce ) of  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  Old  World,  and  the  singular  Lyre-birds  (Menuridce)  of 
Australia,  all  the  forms  included  in  this  section  are  found  in 
North  and  South  America.  The  chief  families  are  the  Tyrant- 
birds  ( Tyrannidce ),  the  American  Ant-thrushes  ( Formicariidce ), 
the  American  Chatterers  ( Cotingidce ),  and  the  American 
Creepers  ( Dendrocolaptidce) . 

Order  XII.  Picaria-..— The  order  of  the  Picarian  Birds  is 
a large  and  ill-defined  division,  corresponding  to  the  old  order 
of  the  Scansores  (exclusive  of  the  Parrots),  together  with  most 
of  the  birds  formerly  included  in  the  “ fissirostral  ” section  of 
the  Perching  Birds.  The  sternum  of  the  Picaidcc  is  generally 
furnished  with  a double  notch  in  its  hinder  margin  on  each 
side,  and  the  hallux  is  not  provided  with  a separate  flexor 
muscle,  as  it  is  in  the  Passerine  Birds.  The  condition  of  the 
foot  varies  greatly ; but  two  principal  types  are  recognisable. 
In  one  of  these  the  foot  is  of  the  “scansorial”  or  “zygodac- 
tyle”  type,  the  fourth  or  outer  toe  being  permanently  turned 
backwards  along  with  the  hallux,  or  being  capable  of  being  so 
reversed  (in  the  Trogons  it  is  the  second  or  inner  toe  which  is 
thus  turned  backwards).  The  foot  thus  comes  to  consist  of 
two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind,  and  is  specially  adapted  for 
climbing.  The  other  principal  type  of  foot  in  the  Picaricc  is 
the  so-called  “ syndactyle  ” type,  in  which  the  two  outer  toes, 
and  sometimes  the  inner  toe  also,  are  more  or  less  completely 
united  to  one  another  by  the  skin,  the  hallux  alone  being 
turned  backwards.  In  most  of  the  Swifts,  again,  the  hallux  is 
turned  forwards  along  with  the  other  toes.  In  other  forms, 
finally,  such  as  the  Humming-birds  and  Hoopoes,  the  foot 
more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Perchers. 

The  Picarian  Birds  are  monogamous,  and  bring  forth  help- 
less young.  The  eggs  are  mostly  white,  and  the  nest  is  com- 
monly made  in  a hole  in  a tree  or  in  a crevice  in  rocks. 

The  numerous  forms  included  under  the  head  of  Picaricc 
may  be  briefly  considered  under  the  following  six  principal 
sections  : — 

I.  CucuLOlDE/E. — The  principal  family  included  in  this  section  is  that 
of  the  Cuckoos  and  their  allies  ( Cuculidcc ).  The  bill  in  the  Cuckoos  is  of 
moderate  length,  with  a wide  gape,  the  nostrils  being  placed  low  down  in 
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a groove.  The  outer  toe  is  reversible,  but  the  Cuckoos,  though  living  in 
wooded  districts,  are  not  climbing  birds.  The  Cuckoos  are  found  in  all 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  habit  which 
many  of  them  possess  of  laying  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
instead  of  nidificating  and  incubating  on  their  own  account.  This  habit 
seems  to  be  connected,  in  part  at  any  rate,  with  the  fact  that  the  successive 
eggs  are  laid  at  prolonged  intervals.  The  only  bird  not  belonging  to  the 
Cuckoos  which  is  known  to  have  the  same  “ parasitic”  habit,  is  the  Cow- 
bunting ( Molothrus  pec  oris)  of  the  United  States.  As  a rule,  only  one  egg 
is  deposited  in  each  nest,  and  the  young  Cuckoo  which  is  hatched  from  it 
is  brought  up  by  the  foster-parent,  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  legiti- 
mate offspring.  A number  of  Cuckoos,  however,  build  nests  for  them- 
selves in  the  ordinary  manner  ; and  it  is  noticeable  that  in  some  of  these 
cases,  at  any  rate  (as,  for  example,  in  the  Coccyzus  americanus  or  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo  of  the  United  States),  the  successive  eggs  are  laid  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  so  that  well-developed  young  may  be  found  in  the 
same  nest  with  a fresh-laid  egg. 

The  common  British  Cuckoo  is  the  Cuculus  canorus.  The  common 
Cuckoos  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  genus  Coccyzus.  The  largest 
of  the  Cuckoos  is  the  great  Channel-bill  ( Scythrops  Novcc-Hollandia ) of 
Australia.  More  or  less  nearly  allied  to  the  Cuckoos  are  the  Honey-guides 
( Indicator  idee)  and  the  Plantain-eaters  ( Musophagida ),  all  the  members  of 
which  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

II.  Caprimulgoide,-e. — The  principal  family  included  here  is  that  of 
the  Caprinmlgidce  or  Goatsuckers,  in  which  the  beak  is  of  the  typical 
‘‘ fissirostral  ” form  (fig.  426), 
being  short  and  remarkably 
wide  in  its  gape,  its  hinder 
margin  being  fenced  in  by  a 
number  of  bristles  {vibrissa). 

The  Goatsuckers,  as  represent- 
ed by  the  common  European 
Night-jar  {Caprimulgus  euro- 
paus),  are  insectivorous,  noctur- 
nal, and  in  some  respects  Owl- 
like birds.  They  have  a lax 
and  soft  plumage,  large  eyes, 
and  a hawking  flight.  The  feet 
are  short  and  weak,  and  the 
middle  toe  has  a serrated  claw. 

A • well  - known  American 
Night-jar  is  the  Whip-poor- 
will  (Antrostomus  voci ferns)  ; 
and  a familiar  Australian  form,  belonging  to  an  allied  family,  is  the 
“ Morepork”  {Podargus  Cuvieri).  A more  remarkable  type,  also  represent- 
ing a distinct  family,  is  the  Guacharo  bird  {Steatornis  caripensis)  of 
Central  America  and  Trinidad. 

III.  AlcedinoidE/E. — The  two  most  characteristic  families  included 
in  this  section  are  the  Kingfishers  (Alcedinida),  and  the  Bee-eaters 
{Meropida).  The  Kingfishers  are  distinguished  by  their  long  and  powerful, 
generally  angular  bill,  and  short  weak  legs.  The  foot  is  of  the  “ syndac- 
tyle  ” type,  the  outer  and  middle  toes  being  united  along  almost  their 
entire  length.  The  common  Kingfisher  [Alcedo  ispida)  feeds  upon  small 
fish,  which  it  captures  by  dashing  into  the  water  from  some  elevated 
station.  Many  other  Kingfishers  have  the  same  habit ; but  some,  such  as 
the  Laughing  Jackass  ( Dacelo  gigas)  of  Australia,  are  principally  insect- 
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Fig.  426. — Head  of  Goatsucker  {Cafiriwulgus), 
showing  the  fissirostral  form  of  beak. 
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feeders.  A very  beautiful  North  American  species  is  the  Belted  King- 
fisher ( Ceryle  ale  yon). 

The  Bee-eaters  ( Meropidtc ) are  entirely  confined  to  the  Old  World,  and 
resemble  the  Kingfishers  in  having  a “ syndactyle  ” foot.  They  have  long 
curved  and  pointed  bills,  and  feed  upon  insects.  Allied  to  the  preceding 
are  the  Motmots  ( Momotidce ) of  Central  and  Southern  America,  and  the 
Todies  ( Todidcc ) of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

A more  remarkable  group  of  birds  which  may  be  placed  here,  is  that  of 
the  Hornbills  ( Bucerotidce ).  The  Hornbills  are  large  birds,  with  very 

large  bills  surmounted  by  a kind  of  crest  or  helmet-shaped  structure,  com- 
posed of  bone  rendered  light  by  the  presence  of  numerous  air-cells.  The 
foot  is  of  the  “ syndactyle  ” type.  The  Hornbills  are  exclusively  confined 
to  the  hotter  regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  they  live  for  the  most  part 
upon  fruits.  A well-known  species  is  the  Rhinoceros  Hornbill  ( Buceros 
rhinoco-os)  of  Malacca  and  Borneo.  The  nests  are  usually  made  in  trees, 
and  the  male  has  the  curious  habit  of  imprisoning  the  female  within  the 
nest  during  the  period  of  incubation,  by  plastering  up  the  external  opening 
of  the  nest  with  mud,  leaving  only  a small  aperture  through  which  he 
supplies  food  to  the  mother  and  offspring. 

Related  to  the  Hornbills,  though  totally  unlike  them  in  appearance,  are 
the  elegant  birds  which  form  the  family  of  the  Hoopoes  ( Upupidet ). 
Only  the  single  genus  Upupa  is  known,  including  some  half-a-dozen 
species,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  Old  World.  The  common  Hoopoe 
( Upupa  epops ) is  an  inhabitant  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  occasion- 


Fig.  427.— A,  Foot,  and  B,  Head  of  Woodpecker. 


ally  visits  Britain.  The  bill  in  the  Hoopoes  is  long  and  slender  (fig.  424,  A), 
and  the  foot  has  the  two  outer  toes  united  near  their  bases  by  the  skin.  ’ 
IV.  PicoiDE/E.—' The  two  principal  families  included  in  this  section  are 
those  of  the  Woodpeckers  and  the  Toucans. 
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The  Woodpeckers  ( Picidie ) are  thoroughly  adapted  for  climbing,  as  also 
for  obtaining  the  insects  on  which  they  feed  from  under  the  bark  of  trees 
or  in  decayed  wood.  The  foot  is  “ scansorial,”  the  outer  toe  being  turned 
back  along  with  the  hallux,  and  the  claws  are  crooked  and  sharp-pointed 
(fig.  427,  A).  The  beak  is  of  large  size,  and  is  pointed  or  wedge-shaped 
(fig.  427,  B),  being  suited  for  the  excavation  of  wood  by  repeated  blows. 
The  tail-feathers,  in  the  typical  members  of  the  group,  terminate  in  stiff 
pointed  ends,  and  assist  the  bird  in  running  up  the  trunks  of  trees.  The 
tongue  is  very  long  and  extensible,  and  is  barbed  at  its  point  ; the  great 
cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone  being  of  great  length,  and  bending  over  the  back 
and  top  of  the  skull  to  be  attached  anteriorly  near  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible.  The  bird  catches  insects  by  transfixing  them  with  its  protrusible 
tongue,  the  operation  being  facilitated  by  the  copious  supply  of  viscid 
saliva  poured  into  the  mouth  by  the  greatly  developed  salivary  glands.  The 
Woodpeckers  nest  in  holes  in  trees,  and  are  unsociable,  untamable  birds, 
often  beautifully  coloured,  and  given  to  wandering  from  place  to  place. 
They  are  represented  in  all  regions  except  Australia.  Allied  to  the  Wood- 
peckers proper,  but  having  the  quill-feathers  of  the  tail  flexible  and  soft, 
are  the  Wry-necks  ( Yitnx) , the  species  of  which  are  found  in  the  Palsearctic 
and  Ethiopian  provinces.  Some  authorities  likewise  place  the  Barbets 
( Bucconida ) of  Neotropical  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wood- 
peckers. 

The  Toucans  ( Rhamphastidce ) form  a remarkable  group  of  birds  which 
agree  with  the  Woodpeckers  in  having  a strictly  “scansorial”  foot,  the 
outer  toe  being  turned  back  along  with  the  hallux.  Their  most  remark- 
able character,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  is 
very  large,  longer  than  the  head,  and  sometimes  of  comparatively  gigantic 
size  (fig.  428).  The  mandibles  are,  however,  to  a very  great  extent 


Fig.  428.— Head  of  Toucan. 


hollowed  out  into  air-cells,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  bill  is  much  less  than 
would  be  anticipated  from  its  size.  The  tongue  is  very  long,  notched  at 
its  side,  or  feathered  with  delicate  lateral  processes.  The  1 oucans  live 
upon  fruits,  and  are  all  confined  to  the  Neotropical  province,  frequenting 
forests  in  considerable  flocks. 

V.  Trogonoide.'E. — This  section  includes  only  the  Trogons  ( Trogonida) 
— birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  which  inhabit  the  forests  of  the  intertropical 
regions  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World.  The  Trogons  in  some  respects 
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resemble  the  Goatsuckers,  having  short  depressed  bills,  with  a very  wide 
gape,  which  is  bordered  behind  by  bristles.  The  legs  are  short  and  weak, 
and  the  foot  is  “ scansorial,”  but  differs  from  that  of  the  Picoidece  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  inner  or  second  toe  that  is  turned  back  along  with  the 
hallux.  The  Trogons,  in  spite  of  the  structure  of  the  foot,  are  poor 
climbers,  and  their  food  may  be  insects  only,  or  of  a mixed  kind. 

VI.  Cypseloide/E. — This  section  includes  the  two  families  of  the 
Swifts  ( Cypselidir ) and  the  Humming-birds  ( Trochilida ).  The  Swifts  are 
swallow-like  birds,  with  long  pointed  wings  and  a remarkable  power  of 
rapid  and  prolonged  flight.  The  bill  (fig.  424,  C)  is  of  the  “ fissirostral  ” 
type,  being  short,  depressed,  and  weak,  with  a wide  gape  fringed  by 
bristles.  The  legs  are  very  short  and  weak,  with  short  feeble  toes,  the 
hallux  being  in  most  cases  turned  forward  along  with  the  three  anterior 
toes.  The  Swifts  are  almost  universally  distributed,  being  absent  from 
New  Zealand  ; and  a familiar  type  is  the  common  Swift  ( Cypselus  apus). 

The  Humming-birds  ( Trochilida ) are  in  many  respects  allied  to  the 
Swifts,  but  are  in  other  respects  an  extremely  well-defined  group.  Nearly 
four  hundred  species  of  Humming-birds  are  known,  all  of  small  size,  and 
including  the  most  fragile  and  brightly  coloured  of  all  the  birds,  some  not 
weighing  more  than  twenty  grains  when  alive,  and  many  exhibiting  the 
most  brilliant  play  of  metallic  colours.  The  Humming-birds  are  pre- 
eminently South  American,  but  extend  northwards  as  far  even  as  the 
southern  portions  of  Canada.  The  bill  is  always  very  long  and  slender, 
as  are  the  toes  also.  The  tongue  is  long,  protrusible,  and  deeply  cleft,  its 
tip  being  brush-like  or  papillose,  and  it  appears  to  be  used  either  to  catch 
insects  within  the  corollas  of  flowers,  or  to  suck  up  the  juices  of  the 
flowers  themselves.  The  plumage  of  the  males  is  always  brilliant,  with 
metallic  reflections,  that  of  the  females  generally  comparatively  sombre. 
The  legs  are  short  and  weak,  but  the  wings  are  proportionately  very  long, 
and  the  flight  is  exceedingly  rapid. 

Order  XIII.  Psittaci. — This  order  includes  the  Parrots, 
and  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  upper  mandible  of 


Fig.  429.— A,  Skull  of  a Parrot  (Psittacus  erythacus).  B,  Foot  of  the  same : a Hallux  ; 
b Index  ; c Middle  toe;  d Outer  or  ring  toe.  (After  Blanchard.) 

the  bill  (fig.  430)  is  strongly  arched  and  hooked  at  its  tip, 
the  nostrils  being  pierced  in  a cere  at  its  base.  The  lower 
mandible  of  the  beak  is  shorter  than  the  upper  one,  within 
which  it  bites,  and  it  is  also  hooked  at  its  tip.  The  upper 
mandible  is  articulated  with  the  skull  by  a hinge-joint,  great 
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mobility  of  the  beak  being  thus  conditioned.  The  palate  is 
largely  completed  by  bone,  and  the  vomer  is  wanting.  The 
tongue  is  thick  and  fleshy,  in  some  cases  ( Trichoglossus ) ter- 
minated by  brush-like  papillce.  The  legs  are  feathered  down 
to  the  short  tarso-metatarsus,  and  the  foot  (fig.  429)  is  of  the 
thoroughly  “ scansorial  ” type,  the  outer  toe  being  turned  back- 
wards along  with  the  hallux.  The  claws  are  curved,  and  the 
bill  is  used  as  a kind  of  third  foot,  the  feet  being  thus  allowed 
to  be  employed  in  prehension.  The  clavicles  are  weak,  often 
not  united  to  form  a furcula,  and  sometimes  absent.  The 
sternum  is  without  notches  in  its  hinder  margin. 

The  Parrots  are  arboreal,  fruit-eating  birds,  which  inhabit 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  of  which 
about  four  hundred  species  are  known.  Their  plumage  is 
generally  bright  and  gaudy  in  its  coloration,  and  their  voice  is 
mostly  harsh,  grating,  and  dissonant.  They  are  mostly  soci- 
able in  their  habits,  are  monogamous,  make  their  nests  chiefly 
in  holes  in  trees,  and  bring  forth  helpless  young.  In  many 
respects  the  Parrots  may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
group  of  the  birds. 

The  following  are  the  principal  families  of  the  Psittari : — 

1.  Plyctoloph idle. — This  group  includes  the  “Cockatoos,”  which  are  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  Australian  province,  and  are  in  general  easily 
recognised  by  the  possession  of  an  erectile  crest  of  feathers  on  the  head 
(fig.  430). 


Fig.  430.  Head  of  Cockatoo. 


2.  Psittacida.— This  family  includes  the  true  Parrots,  familiarly  exem- 
plified by  the  Grey  Parrot  {Psittacus  erythacus)  of  Africa,  which  is  com- 
monly kept  as  a domestic  pet.  1 he  true  Parrots  aie  mainly  African,  but 
some  forms  are  found  in  the  Neotropical  province. 

3.  Conuridce. — This  family  includes  the  “Macaws  (Ara,  &c.),  which 
are  distinguished  by  their  long  tails,  and  are  wholly  confined  to  the  Neo- 
tropical province  and  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America. 
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4.  Platycercidce.— The  forms  included  in  this  family  are  nearly  related 
to  the  preceding,  and  are  usually  known  as  Pairakeets.  e typica 

members  of  the  group  are  confined  to  the  Australian  province. 

e Trichoglossidce.  —This  family  comprises  the  Brush-tongued  1 arrots 
( Triclioglossus ) and  Lories,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  Australian  prov- 

U1C(f.  Nestoridat.— This  family  comprises  only  the  single  genus  Nestor,  which 
is  confined  to  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.  The  Philip  Island  1 ariot 
{Nestor productus)  has  not  been  found  alive  since  the  year  1851.  ^ 

7.  Strigopida. — This  family  includes  only  the  singular  “ Kakapo  or 
“ Owl-parrot  ” {Strigops  habroptilus,  fig.  431)  of  New  Zealand.  The  head 


Fig.  431. — The  Owl-Parrot  (Strrgo/s  habroptilus),  New  Zealand. 


of  the  Kakapo  is  Owl-like  ; and  though  its  wings  are  well  developed,  it 
does  not  appear  to  use  them  for  flight.  In  fact,  the  keel  upon  the  sternum 
is  rudimentary,  and  the  clavicles  are  wanting.  Unlike  the  ordinary  Parrots, 
the  Strigops  is  a solitary  bird,  which  is  only  active  by  night,  spending  the 
day  in  holes  in  rocks  or  in  burrows  in  the  ground. 

Order  XIV.  Raptores  or  Accipitres. — The  “ Birds  of 
Prey,”  which  form  this  order,  are  characterised  by  the  shape  of 
the  bill,  which  is  sharp-edged  and  sharp-pointed,  and  is  adap- 
ted for  killing  animals,  or  for  tearing  up  flesh.  The  upper 
mandible  is  the  longest  (fig.  432),  and  is  strongly  hooked  at  its 
tip.  The  base  of  the  upper  mandible  is  furnished  with  a fleshy 
“cere,”  in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced.  The  body  is  very 
muscular,  and  the  legs  are  usually  short  and  robust,  the  feet 
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being  powerful,  with  three  anterior  toes  and  a backwardly 
directed  hallux,  all  provided  with  long  curved  claws  or  talons. 
The  wings  are  mostly  pointed,  and  of  considerable  size,  and 
the  flight  is  usually  rapid  and  powerful.  The  clavicles  are 
well  developed,  and  the  sternum  has  a large  carina.  The 


Fig.  432.— Head  of  Sea-Eagle  ( Haliaetus ).  a Supraciliary  ridge  ; b Cere,  in  which  the 
nostrils  are  pierced.  (After  Keulemans.) 


crop  is  present,  except  in  Owls,  and  the  gizzard  is  thin  and 
membranous. 

The  Birds  of  Prey  are  monogamous,  and  the  females  are 
usually  larger  than  the  males.  They  generally  build  their 
nests  in  lofty  and  inaccessible  situations,  and  rarely  lay  more 
than  four  eggs,  from  which  the  young  are  liberated  in  a naked 
and  helpless  condition. 

The  Birds  of  Prey  have  been  often  divided  into  the  two 
sections  of  the  Nocturnal  and  Diurnal  Raptores,  but  the 
division  is  not  a satisfactory  one,  as  some  of  the  Owls  are 
active  by  day.  By  Mr  Bowdler  Sharpe  the  order  is  divided 
into  the  three  primary  divisions  of  the  Striges  (Owls),  the 
Falcones  (Hawks,  Eagles,  Vultures),  and  the  Pandmies  (Os- 
preys), the  characters  and  chief  groups  of  which  may  be 
briefly  noticed. 

Section  I.  Striges. — Outer  toe  reversible;  tibia  twice  as 
long  as  the  tarsus  ; body  - feathers  without  an  after  - shaft ; 
plumage  soft ; a facial  disc  present. 

This  section  includes  only  the  Owls,  the  majority  of  which  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits.  The  foot  in  the  Owls  has  the  outer  toe  rever- 
sible, or  capable  of  being  turned  backwards  along  with  the  hallux  (fig. 
43^,  A).  The  tarso-metatarsus  is  short,  about  half  the  length  of  the  tibia, 
and  it  is  usually  feathered,  as  also  commonly  are  the  toes.  All  the  toes 
are  furnished  with  powerful  hooked  talons.  The  eyes  are  of  large  size,  and 
are  directed  forwards,  the  feathers  of  the  face  being  disposed  so  as  to  form 
a complete  or  incomplete  “ disc  ” round  each  eye  (fig.  433>  ^ he  cloth- 

ing-feathers have  no  after-shafts,  and  the  plumage  is  exceedingly  loose  and 
soft,  so  that  the  flight,  even  of  the  large  species,  is  almost  noiseless.  Very 
commonly  the  plumage  is  spotted  or  barred  with  different  shades  of  grey, 
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brown,  or  yellow.  The  beak  is  strongly  hooked,  and  furnished  at  its  base 
with  bristles,  which  more  or  less  conceal  the  “ cere  ” in  which  the  nostrils 
are  pierced.  The  cranial  bones  are  highly  pneumatic,  and  the  skull  is 
therefore  of  large  size.  Very  often  there  is  an  auricular  tuft  of  feathers 
round  the  external  meatus  auditorius,  which  may  be  further  protected  by  a 
flap  of  skin.  The  oesophagus  is  not  dilated  into  a crop,  and  the  mdiges- 


Fig.  433.— A,  Foot  ot  the  Long-eared  Owl  ( Otiis  vulgaris)  ; B,  Flead  of  the  same. 


tible  portions  of  the  food  are  rejected  by  regurgitation  from  the  stomach 
in  the  form  of  small  pellets.  The  Owls  mostly  hunt  the  small  vertebrate 
animals,  which  constitute  their  chief  food,  by  twilight ; but  there  are 
species  which  hunt  by  day.  The  Owls  have  a universal  distribution, — 
the  two  commonest  British  species  being  the  Barn  Owl  {Strix  flammea ) 
and  the  Tawny  Owl  ( Syrnium  stridula),  representing  respectively  the 
two  families  ( Strigida  and  Bubonida ) into  which  Mr  Sharpe  divides  the 
Striges. 

Section  II.  Pandiones. — Outer  toe  reversible;  tibia  double 
the  length  of  the  tarsus ; body-feathers  without  an  after-shaft ; 
plumage  compact;  no  facial  disc.  This  section  comprises 
only  the  single  genus  Pandion,  which  approaches  the  Owls  in 
the  possession  of  a reversible  outer  toe,  the  absence  of  after- 
shafts to  the  contour-feathers,  and  the  proportions  of  the  tibia 
and  tarso-metatarsus,  while  it  resembles  the  Falcons  in  the 
compact  character  of  the  plumage  and  the  absence  of  a facial 
disc.  The  only  species  known  is  the  Osprey  or  Fishing- 
eagle  ( Pandion  haliaetus ),  which  is  found  almost  all  over  the 
world,  and  lives  entirely  upon  fish. 

Section  III.  Falcones. — Outer  toe  not  reversible;  tibia 
varying  in  length  in  proportion  to  the  tarsus,  sometimes  equal 
to  it,  but  never  double  the  length  of  the  latter ; body-feathers 
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(except  in  the  Cathartidce ) without  after- shafts ; plumage 
compact  (Bowdler  Sharpe).  This  section  includes  the 
Hawks,  Falcons,  and  Eagles,  the  Old  World  Vultures,  the 
American  Vultures,  and  the  Secretary  Birds,  the  following 
being  the  principal  families  : — 

1.  Fdkonida. — In  this  family  the  head  and  neck  are  always  clothed 
with  feathers,  and  the  eyes  are  more  or  less  sunk  in  the  head,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a supraciliary  ridge  or  eyebrow  (fig.  432).  It  is  to  a great 
extent  to  the  presence  of  this  ridge  that  these  birds  owe  their  bold  and 
fearless  expression.  The  plumage  is  firm  and  compact,  and  the  contour- 
feathers  have  after-shafts.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  and  the  tarso- 
metatarsus  is  generally  bare,  though  the  leg  is  feathered  to  the  toes  in  the 
great  Bearded  Eagle  or  Lammergeier  ( Gypaclus  barbatus).  This  family  is 
divided  into  a number  of  sub-families,  corresponding,  in  a general  way, 
with  the  groups  of  Raptorial  birds  commonly  known  as  Hawks,  Buzzards, 
Falcons,  and  Eagles. 

2.  Vulticridce. — This  family  includes  the  Vultures  of  the  Old  World, 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  head  and  neck  are  naked  or  covered 
only  with  down,  the  eyes  are  without  supraciliary  ridges,  the  nostrils  are 
separated  by  a bony  septum,  and  the  feathers  have  after-shafts.  The 
Vultures  are  large  carrion-feeding  birds,  which  inhabit  the  hotter  regions 
of  the  Old  World  generally.  Well-known  forms  are  the  Egyptian  Vulture 
{Neophron  percnopterus),  the  Black  Vulture  ( Vultur  monachus ),  and  the 
Griffon  Vulture  {Gyps  fulvus). 

3.  Cathartidce. — The  “ American  Vultures  ” included  in  this  family  are 
distinguished  from  the  Vultures  of  the  Old  World  by  having  no  after-shafts 
to  the  clothing-feathers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  nostrils  are  perforated 
from  side  to  side  ; while  they  agree  with  the  latter  in  the  absence  of  eye- 
brows, and  in  having  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  unfeathered. 
The  bill  is  not  powerfully  raptorial ; the  talons  are  blunt  and  little  curved ; 
and  the  gullet  has  a very  capacious  crop.  The  American  Vultures  feed 
principally  upon  carrion,  and  are  mostly  cowardly  and  comparatively 
sluggish  birds.  The  wings,  however,  are  long  and  strong,  and  they  possess 
great  powers  of  flight.  This  group  comprises  the  Californian  Vulture 
{Cathartes  californianus)  of  Western  North  America,  the  King  Vulture 
{Sarcorhamphus  papa)  of  tropical  America,  and  the  famous  and  gigantic 
Condor  {Sarcorhamphus  gryphus)  of  South  America. 

4.  Gypogeranidce. — This  family  includes  only  the  single  genus  Gypoger- 
anus  or  Serpentarius,  comprising  only  the  curious  “Secretary  Vulture” 
(A.  secretarius)  of  Africa.  This  singular  bird  differs  from  the  Raptores, 
generally,  in  the  great  elongation  of  the  legs,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
naked  and  unfeathered.  The  wings  are  long,  and  are  armed  with  blunt 
spurs.  The  Secretary  Bird  lives  principally  upon  snakes  and  other  reptiles, 
which  it  kills  by  repeated  and  powerful  blows  with  its  feet,  protecting 
itself  the  while  by  its  outspread  wings.  In  many  of  its  characters  the 
Secretary  Bird  differs  from  the  Raptores,  and  its  true  place  in  the  system  is 
still  a matter  of  dispute  among  ornithologists. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MAMMALIA. 

The  Quadrupeds  or  Mammalia  constitute  the  highest  class 
of  the  Vertebrata , and  may  be  shortly  defined  as  hot-blooded 
vertebrate  animals  in  which  the  epidermic  exoskeleton  is  in  the 
form  of  hairs  and  never  of  feathers , and  in  which  the  young  are 
nourished  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  after  birth  by  means  of  a 
special  fluid — the  milk , — secreted  by  special  glands — the  mam- 
mary glands.  These  characters  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
broadly  to  separate  the  Mammals  from  all  other  classes  of  the 
vertebrate  sub-kingdom.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  lead- 
ing peculiarities,  the  Mammals  exhibit  the  following  further 
general  characters  of  scarcely  less  importance  : — 

The  skull  articulates  with  the  vertebral  column  by  two 
occipital  condyles. 

The  mandible  consists  of  two  rami,  each  of  which  consists 
of  but  a single  piece  ; and  the  mandible  further  articulates  with 
the  squamosal  element  of  the  skull  directly,  and  not  by  the 
intervention  of  a quadrate  bone.  A corpus  callosum  is  pres- 
ent in  the  brain.  The  heart  is  four-chambered,  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  heart  are  completely  separated  from  each 
other,  and  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations  only 
communicate  through  the  medium  of  the  capillaries.  The 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  non-nucleated,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  Camelidce,  have  the  form  of  circular  bi- 
concave discs.  There  is  only  one  aorta — the  left — which 
turns  over  the  left  bronchus. 

The  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  separated  by  a 
complete  muscular  partition  or  diaphragm. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  in  the  form  of  two  lungs  sus- 
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pended  in  the  thorax,  but  none  of  the  bronchi  end  in  aii- 
receptacles  distributed  through  the  body. 

The  visceral  arches  of  the  embryo  never  develop  branchiae. 

The  structures  known  as  the  “amnion5’  and  “allantois 
are  always  present  in  the  embryo,  dhe  allantois,  however, 
either  disappears  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  it  develops  a 
vascular  organ  which  serves  as  a means  of  communication 
between  the  maternal  and  foetal  circulations,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  “placenta.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  Monotremes,  the  Mammals  are 
all  viviparous. 

The  above  are  the  essential  characters  which  distinguish 
the  Mammalia  as  a class  ; but  it  is  necessary  to  consider  these, 
and  some  other  points,  in  a more  detailed  manner. 

With  regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  cxoskeleton  of  Mam- 
mals, the  most  characteristic  structures  are  the  epidermic 
appendages  known  as  “hairs.55  These  are  formed  upon  pap- 
illae of  the  dermis,  sunk  in  saccular  involutions  of  the  skin 
(“hair-follicles”),  and  they  are  different  from  feathers  in  the 
fact  that  the  producing  papilla  is  not  grooved,  and  the  cap  of 
epidermis  thrown  off  from  it  does  not,  therefore,  split  up  in 
the  process  of  growth.  The  spines  of  such  Mammals  as  the 
Porcupine  and  Hedgehog  are  merely  rigid  hairs.  In  some 
cases,  the  epidermic  appendages  take  the  form  of  horny 
scales,  as  seen  in  the  large  scales  of  the  Pangolins  ( Manis ), 
and  the  small  scales  on  the  tails  of  Mice,  Rats,  and  some 
other  Mammals.  Some  of  the  Cetaceans  appear  to  be  wholly 
without  hair  in  the  adult  state ; but  most  of  the  apparently 
hairless  Whales  possess  a small  number  of  scattered  hairs ; 
and  others  (e.g.,  Dolphins)  exhibit  tufts  of  hair  upon  the 
muzzle  in  the  foetal  condition.  Besides  hair,  hardenings  of 
the  epidermis  may  give  rise  to  claws,  hoofs,  and  nails,  or  to 
such  structures  as  the  sheaths  of  the  horns  in  the  Cavicorn 
Ruminants.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Armadillos,  in  which 
an  armour  of  bony  dermal  plates  is  developed,  the  dermis  of 
the  Mammalia  does  not  develop  any  exoskeletal  structures. 

With  regard  to  the  endoskeleton  of  the  Mammalia , the  fol- 
lowing points  may  be  briefly  noticed  : — 

With  the  exception  of  the  Whales  and  Dolphins  ( Cetacea ), 
and  the  Dugongs  and  Manatees  ( Sirenia ),  the  vertebral 
column  is  divisible  into  the  same  regions  as  in  man — name- 
ly, into  a cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal  or  coc- 
cygeal region  (fig.  434).  In  the  Cetacea  and  Sirenia  the  dor- 
sal region  of  the  spine  is  followed  by  a number  of  verte- 
brae which  compose  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body,  but 
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which  cannot  be  separated  into  lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal 
vertebras. 

In  spite  of  the  great  difference  which  is  observable  in  the 
length  of  the  neck  in  different  Mammals,  the  number  of 


Fig.  434. — -Skeleton  of  an  Armadillo,  showing  the  regions  of  the  vertebral  column,  c 
Cervical  region  ; d Dorsal  region  ; l Lumbar  region  ; .?  Sacral  region  ; t Caudal 
region  or  tail. 


vertebras  in  the  cervical  region  is  extraordinarily  constant, 
being  almost  invariably  seven,  as  in  man.  In  this  respect 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Whale  and  the  Giraffe. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  law  are  the  Manatees  ( Manatus ), 
which  have  but  six  cervical  vertebrae ; the  three-toed  Sloths 
( Bradypus ),  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  possessing  nine, 
though  competent  anatomists  would  refer  the  posterior  two 
of  these  to  the  dorsal  region  ; and  one  of  the  two-toed  Sloths 
( Cholcepus  Hoffmanni ),  which  has  only  six  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  mostly  thirteen  in  number,  but  they 
vary  from  ten  to  twenty-four.  In  man  there  are  twelve,  in  one 
of  the  Armadillos  only  ten,  and  in  the  two-toed  Sloths  and  the 
Hyrax  the  maximum  is  attained.  The  lumbar  vertebrae  are 
usually  six  or  seven  in  number,  rarely  fewer  than  four.  In 
Man  they  are  five  in  number,  and  they  are  reduced  to  three 
in  the  Great  Ant-eater  (. Myrmecophaga ) and  to  two  in  the 
Little  Ant-eater  ( Cyclothurus). 

The  first  vertebra,  or  atlas,  always  bears  two  articular  cavi- 
ties for  the  reception  of  the  two  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  ; 
and  the  second  vertebra,  or  axis,  usually  has  an  “ odontoid  ” 
process  on  which  the  head  rotates.  In  the  true  Whales,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  anchylosed  together 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  neck  is  immovable,  the 
odontoid  process  is  also  wanting. 
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In  almost  all  Mammals  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  are  very  largely  developed  for  the  attachment  of  the 
structure  which  is  known  as  the  ligamentum  nucha.  This  is  a 
great  band  of  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  attached  in  front 
to  the  occipital  bone  and  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  which  relieves  the  muscles  of  the  task  of  sup- 
porting the  head  in  those  Mammals  which  progress  with  the 
body  in  a horizontal  position.  The  development  of  the  liga- 
mentum  nucha  is  consequently,  as  a rule,  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  head  and  the  length  of  the  neck.  In  Whales  no 
such  apparatus  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  fixation  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  by  anchylosis ; and  in  Man,  who  walks  erect, 
the  ligamentum  nucha  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  a distinct 
structure,  being  merely  represented  by  a band  of  fascia. 

The  number  of  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrae,  as  we  have 
seen,  varies  in  different  Mammals  • but  ordinarily  some  of  the 
vertebrae  are  anchylosed  into  a single  bone,  and  have  the  iliac 
bones  abutting  against  them,  thus  constituting  the  “ sacrum  ” 
of  human  anatomists.  In  the  Cetacea  and  Sirenia,  in  which 
the  hind-limbs  are  wanting,  and  the  pelvis  rudimentary,  there 
is  no  “sacrum.” 

The  thoracic  cavity  or  chest  in  Mammals  is  always  enclosed 
by  a series  of  ribs,  the  number  of  which  varies  with  that  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  In  most  cases  each  rib  articulates  by  its 
head  with  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae,  and  by  its  tubercle  with 
the  transverse  process  of  one  of  these  vertebra  (the  lower  one). 
In  the  Monotremata  (e.g,  the  Duck-mole),  the  ribs  articulate 
with  the  body  of  the  vertebra  only ; and  in  the  Whales,  the 
hindermost  of  the  ribs,  or  all  of  them,  articulate  with  the  trans- 
verse processes  only,  and  not  with  the  centra  at  all. 

There  are  usually  no  bony  pieces  uniting  the  ribs  with  the 
sternum  or  breast-bone  in  front,  as  in  Birds;  but  the  so-called 
“ sternal  ribs  ” of  Aves  are  represented  by  the  “ costal  carti- 
lages ” of  the  Mammals.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs  do  become  ossified  and  constitute  sternal 
ribs.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Armadillos,  there  is  a joint  be- 
tween the  vertebral  ribs  and  sternal  ribs.  More  rarely,  as  in 
the  Monotremes  (fig.  441,  D),  an  intermediate  piece  is  found 
between  the  vertebral  and  sternal  portions  of  the  rib.  Only 
the  anterior  ribs  reach  the  sternum,  and  these  are  called  the 
“true”  ribs ; the  posterior  ribs,  which  fall  short  of  the  breast- 
bone, being  known  as  the  “ false  ” ribs. 

. The  sternum  or  breast-bone  (fig.  435)  is  formed  of  several 
pieces  placed  one  behind  the  other,  but  usually  anchylosed 
together  to  form  a single  bone.  It  is  placed  upon  the  ventral 
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surface  of  the  body,  and  is  united  with  the  vertebral  column 
by  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages.  It  is  generally  a long  and 
narrow  bone,  but  in  the  Cetacea  it  is  broad.  It  is  only  in  some 
burrowing  animals  (such  as  the  Moles)  and  in  the  true  flying 


Fig.  435. — A,  Sternum  of  Man,  with  the  costal  cartilages.  B,  Sternum  and  costal  car- 
tilages of  the  Dog : p Praesternum  ; m Mesosternum  ; x Xiphisternum. 

Mammals  (the  Bats),  that  the  sternum  is  provided  with  any 
ridge  or  keel  for  the  attachment  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  as 
it  is  in  Birds.  The  sternum  is  primitively  composed  of  three 
pieces,  an  anterior  piece  or  preester num , a middle  piece  or 
mesosternum , and  a posterior  piece  or  xiphisternum.  The 
praesternum  is  the  “ manubrium  sterni  ” of  human  anatomy, 
and  is  the  portion  of  the  sternum  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
attachment  of  the  second  pair  of  ribs.  All  the  other  ribs  are 
connected  with  the  mesosternum.  The  xiphisternum  is  the 
“xiphoid  cartilage”  of  human  anatomy,  and  it  commonly 
remains  throughout  life  more  or  less  unossified.  In  the  Mono- 
tremes  there  is  a T-shaped  bone  above  or  in  front  of  the 
praesternum,  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
shoulder-girdle,  and  as  representing  the  “episternum”  or 
“ interclavicle  ” of  the  Reptiles. 

The  normal  number  of  limbs  in  the  Mammalia  is  four,  two 
anterior  and  two  posterior ; and  hence  they  are  often  spoken 
of  as  “quadrupeds,”  though  all  the  limbs  are  not  universally 
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present,  and  other  animals  have  four  limbs  as  well.  The  ante- 
rior limbs  are  not  known  to  be  wanting  in  any  Mammal,  but 
the  posterior  limbs  are  absent  in  the  Cetacea  and  Sirenia , 
which  are  hence  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  “mutilated 
Mammals.” 

As  regards  the  structure  of  the  anterior  limb,  the  chief  points 
to  be  noticed  concern  the  means  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  trunk.  The  scapula  or  shoulder-blade  is  never  absent,  and 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a broad  flat  bone  (rarely  long  and  narrow), 
applied  to  the  outer  aspect  of  the  ribs,  and  much  more  devel- 
oped than  in  the  Birds.  The  coracoid  bone,  which  forms  such 
a marked  feature  in  the  scapular  arch  of  Aves,  is,  in  the 
majority  of  Mammals,  fused  with  the  scapula,  of  which  it 
forms  the  “ coracoid  process.”  In  the  Monotremes  only  is 
the  coracoid  a separate  bone  which  articulates  with  the  top 
of  the  sternum.  The  collar-bones  or  clavicles  never  unite  in 
any  Mammal  to  form  a “ furcula,”  as  in  Birds ; but  in  the 
Monotremes  they  unite  with  an  “ interclavicle  ” placed  in 
front  of  the  sternum.  The  clavicles,  in  point  of  fact,  are  not 
present  in  a well-developed  form  in  any  Mammals  except  in 
those  which  use  the  anterior  limbs  in  flight,  in  digging,  or  in 
prehension.  The  Cetacea , the  Hoofed  Quadrupeds  ( Ungulata ), 
and  some  of  the  Edentata , have  no  clavicles.  Many  of  the 
Carnivora  and  some  Rodents  possess  an  imperfect  clavicle, 
which  does  not  articulate  with  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The 
Insectivorous  Mammals,  many  of  the  Rodents,  the  Bats,  and 
all  the  Monkeys,  have  (with  Man)  a perfect  clavicle  articulat- 
ing with  the  anterior  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  humerus,  or  long  bone  of  the  upper  arm  ( brachium ),  is 
never  wanting,  but  it  is  extremely  short  in  the  Whales,  in  which 
the  anterior  limbs  are  converted  into  swimming-paddles.  In 
some  Mammals,  as  in  certain  Monkeys,  and  in  the  Felidae  (con- 
stituting the  most  typical  group  of  the  Carnivora),  the  median 
nerve  and  brachial  artery  are  protected  on  their  way  down  the 
arm  by  a canal  placed  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  formed  by 
a process — the  “ supracondyloid  ” process — which  is  some- 
times present  in  man  as  an  abnormality. 

In  the  fore-arm  of  all  Mammals  the  ulna  and  radius  are 
recognisable,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  distinct ; and  the 
radius,  as  being  the  bone  which  mainly  supports  the  hand,  is 
the  only  one  which  is  always  well  developed,  the  ulna  being 
often  rudimentary.  The  condition  of  the  ulna,  indeed,  varies 
much,  even  in  the  limits  of  a single  order.  Thus  some 
Ungulates  (e.g..  Pig)  have  a complete  ulna,  while  in  others 
(Ruminants)  the  ulna  is  rudimentary,  or,  as  in  Camels,  is 
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anchylosed  with  the  radius.  In  the  flying  Mammals  or  Bats, 
the  ulna  is  hardly  recognisable,  being  reduced  to  its  upper 
third  and  fused  with  the  radius.  The  fore-arm  attains  its 
greatest  perfection  in  man,  in  whom  the  radius  can  rotate 
upon  the  ulna,  so  as  to  allow  the  back  of  the  hand  to  be 
placed  upwards  or  downwards,  these  movements  being  known 
respectively  as  “pronation”  and  “supination.”  In  the 
Monkeys  only  is  there  any  approach  to  this  power  of 
rotation. 

The  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  or  “ carpus  ” departs 
considerably  from  what  it  is  in  its  most  generalised  form. 
The  typical  arrangement  of  the  carpus  (fig.  436)  is  that  there 
should  be  a proximal  row  of  carpals 
and  a distal  row  of  carpals,  separ- 
ated by  a single  bone  (“  os  cen- 
trale  ”)  placed  between  the  two. 

The  upper  or  proximal  row  of  car- 
pals should  consist  of  a radial  car- 
pal, an  ulnar  carpal,  and  an  inter- 
mediate carpal  (fig.  436,  r,  u , i). 

The  lower  or  distal  row  should 
consist  of  five  carpals,  carrying  the 
five  metacarpals  of  the  digits.  In 
the  Mammalian  carpus,  though  the 
above  general  type  is  readily  recog- 
nisable, the  central  bone  of  the 
carpus  is  commonly  wanting,  and 
the  4th  and  5th  carpals  of  the 
distal  row  of  carpals  always  an- 
chylose  with  one  another  to  form 
a single  bone  (the  “ unciform  ”). 

Moreover,  it  is  usual  to  find  a 
sesamoid  bone  (the  “ pisiform  ” 
bone)  developed  upon  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  proximal  row  of  carpals, 
and  a corresponding  sesamoid  bone 
may  be  developed  upon  the  radial 


nl  Ulna  ; r Radial  carpal ; u Ul- 
nar carpal  ; i Intermediate  car- 
pal ; c Central  carpal ; 1-5.  The 
five  carpals  of  the  distal  row,  cor- 
responding with  the  five  digits  ; 
m in  Metacarpals  ; / / First  row 
of  phalanges.  I.  Pollex  ; It.  In- 
dex ; hi.  Medius;  iv.  Annularis ; 
v.  Minimus. 


side  of  the  same  row. 

The  normal  number  of  digits  in  the  manus  is  five,  and 
though  this  number  is  often  reduced,  it  is  never  exceeded. 
The  number  of  metacarpals  corresponds  with  that  of  the  digits, 
though  this  condition  of  parts  may  be  obscured  by  anchylosis. 
Thus,  in  the  Ruminants  generally  (fig.  437),  in  which  the 
manus  has  only  two  functional  toes  (the  3d  and  4th),  there 
appears  to  be  only  a single  elongated  metacarpal  (the  “ can- 
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non-bone”).  This  consists,  however,  in  reality  of  the  3d  and 
4th  metacarpals,  which  are  distinct  from  one  another  in  the 
embryo,  but  become  fused  with  one  another  in  the  adult.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Horse  (fig.  438),  in  which  the  only 


Fig.  437. — A,  Fore-leg  of  Ox  ( Bos  taurns).  B, 
Hind-leg  of  Stag  ( Cervus  claphus).  ca  Carpus ; 
ta  Tarsus  ; c “ Cannon-bone,”  composed  of  the 
united  metacarpals  or  metatarsals  of  the  3d  and 
4th  digits. 


Fig.  438. — Fore-leg  of  Horse. 
ca  Carpus;  m Metacarpal 
of  the  third  digit;  s “Splint- 
hone,”  or  rudimentary  met- 
acarpal ; 1.  First  phalanx, 
or  “great  pastern";  2. 
Second  phalanx,  or  “small 
pastern  ” ; 3.  Third  phalanx, 
or  “ coffin-bone.” 


functional  toe  is  the  3d,  the  so-called  “cannon-bone”  is 
really  a single  bone,  and  is  the  greatly  elongated  3d  meta- 
carpal. The  so-called  “ splint-bones  ” of  the  Horse  (fig.  438,  s) 
represent  the  rudimentary  metacarpals  of  the  2d  and  4th 
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digits,  but  they  only  have  the  form  of  long  spines  placed 
behind  the  upper  end  of  the  great  3d  metacarpal. 

While  the  normal  number  of  five  digits  to  the  manus  is  never 
exceeded,  many  Mammals  have  fewer  than  this  number.  The 
digit  which  is  most  liable  to  undergo  suppression  is  the  inner- 
most digit — the  thumb  or  “ pollex.”  This  digit  is  wanting  in 
all  existing  types  of  the  Ungulate  Mammals.  The  digit  which 
shows  the  next  greatest  liability  to  suppression  is  the  outer- 
most digit  of  the  hand — the  little  finger,  or  “ minimus.”  When 
this  digit  is  wanting  as  well  as  the  pollex,  the  manus  becomes 
three-toed,  as  in  the  Rhinoceroses.  Should  further  reduction 
take  place,  the  next  digit  to  be  suppressed  is  again  the  radial 
or  inner  digit — viz.,  the  “index”  or  forefinger.  The  manus 
thus  comes  to  consist  only  of  the  3d  and  4th  toes,  as  in  some 
Ruminants.  [These  are  the  two  functional  toes  in  all  Rumin- 
ants, but  the  2d  and  4th  are  often  present  in  a rudimentary 
form.]  Should  still  further  reduction  take  place,  it  is  now  the 
ulnar  or  outer  digit  which  disappears — viz.,  the  ring-finger 
or  “annularis.”  The  manus  thus  may  become  reduced  to 
the  3d  or  middle  finger  (“  medius  ”)  only,  a state  of  things 
which  occurs  in  the  Horse  (fig.  438). 

Normally  each  digit  has  three  phalanges,  except  the  thumb, 
which  has  only  two.  In  the  Whales  and  Dolphins  ( Cetacea ), 
in  which  the  anterior  limbs  form  swimming-paddles  very  like 
those  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus , the  phalanges  are 
considerably  increased  in  number,  as  they  are  in  those  Reptiles. 
In  all  the  Mammalia,  too,  except  the  Cetacea , it  is  the  general 
rule  that  the  terminal  phalanx  in  each  digit  should  carry  a nail, 
claw,  or  hoof. 

While  the  anterior  limbs  are  never  absent  in  any  Mammal, 
the  posterior  limbs  may  be  wanting,  or  represented  only  by  in- 
ternal rudiments — this  occurring,  however,  only  in  the  Cetacea 
and  Sirenia.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  hind-limbs 
and  their  arches  are  completely  developed.  The  two  halves 
of  the  pelvis  — the  ossa  innominata — consist  each  of  three 
pieces  in  the  embryo — viz.,  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes— 
which  meet  to  form  the  cup-shaped  cavity  known  as  the  “acet- 
abulum,” with  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  articulates. 
In  the  adult  Mammal  (except  in  Monotremes)  these  three  bones 
are  anchylosed  together;  and  the  two  ossa  innominata  gener- 
ally unite  in  front  by  means  of  a symphysis,  constituted  either  by 
a cartilaginous  union  (synchondrosis),  or  by  merely  ligamentous 
attachment.  In  some  Mammals,  however,  such  as  the  Mole, 
and  many  of  the  Bats,  the  pubic  bones  remain  disunited  during 
life.  As  a rule,  also,  the  ossa  innominata  are  firmly  united 
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with  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  Cetaceans,  in  which  the 
hind-limbs  are  wanting  or  rudimentary,  and  there  is  no  sacrum, 
the  innominate  bones  are  rudimentary,  and  are  not  attached 
in  any  way  to  the  spine. 

In  Marsupials  and  Monotremes  are  found  two  small  slender 
bones  (rarely  cartilages)  attached  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
known  as  the  “ marsupial  bones.”  These  do  not  belong  to 
the  proper  skeleton,  but  are  ossifications  of  the  internal  tendons 
of  the  “ external  oblique  ” muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

As  regards  the  structure  of  the  hind-limb  in  Mammals,  the 
thigh-bone  or  femur  articulates  with  the  pelvis,  usually  at  a 
very  open  angle.  In  Man  it  is  distinguished  by  being  the 
longest  bone  of  the  body,  and  by  having  the  axis  of  its  shaft 
nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  vertebral  column.  In  most  Mam- 
mals the  femur  is  relatively  shorter,  and  the  axis  of  its  shaft 
deviates  considerably  from  that  of  the  spine,  being  sometimes 
at  right  angles,  or  even  at  an  acute  angle. 

Of  the  bones  of  the  leg  proper  {crus)  the  tibia  corresponds  to 
the  radius  in  the  fore-limb,  as  shown  by  its  carrying  the  tarsus ; 
and  the  fibula  is  the  representative  of  the  ulna.  The  articula- 
tion between  the  tibia  and  fibula  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
femur  on  the  other,  constitutes  the  “knee-joint,”  which  is  usu- 
ally defended  in  front  by  the  “ knee-pan  ” or  patella,  a large 
sesamoid  bone  developed  in  the  tendons  of  the  great  extensor 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  patella  is  of  small  size  in  the  Car- 
nivora, but  does  not  appear  to  be  wanting  in  any  Mammals 
except  in  some  of  the  Marsupials.  In  many  cases  the  tibia 
and  fibula  are  anchylosed  towards  their  distal  extremities.  In 
the  Horse  the  fibula  has  much  the  same  character  as  in  Birds, 
being  a long  splint-like  bone  which  only  extends  about  half-way 
down  the  tibia.  In  the  Ruminants  the  reverse  of  this  obtains, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  fibula  being  absent,  and  only  its  lower 
extremity  present. 

The  tarsus  is  constructed  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
carpus,  consisting,  in  its  most  generalised  form,  of  a proximal 
row  of  tarsal s,  a distal  row  of  tarsals,  and  a central  tarsal  between 
the  two  rows.  The  proximal  row  of  tarsals  in  the  Mammals 
never  consists,  however,  of  more  than  two  bones  (the  “astra- 
galus ” and  “ calcaneum  ”),  the  intermediate  tarsal  being  lost 
by  fusion  with  one  of  the  others.  The  proximal  and  distal 
rows  of  tarsals  are  separated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  by 
the  “ scaphoid  ” or  “ navicular”  bone,  probably  representing  the 
“ os  centrale  ” ; and  there  are  never  more  than  four  tarsals  (the 
internal,  middle,  and  external  “ cuneiform  ” bones,  and  the 
“ cuboid  ”)  in  the  distal  row. 
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The  hind-foot,  or  pes,  consists  normally  of  five  digits  con- 
nected with  the  distal  tarsal  bones  by  means  of  five  metatarsal 
bones.  Very  commonly,  the  number  of  the  metatarsals  and 
digits  is  reduced  below  the  normal  standard,  and  in  such  cases 
the  reduction  very  generally  takes  place  in  a manner  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  obtains  in  the  manus.  The  digit  which 
is  most  commonly  suppressed  is  the  innermost  or  “great  toe” 
( hallux ),  and  this  digit  is  wanting  in  all  existing  types  of  the 
Ungulate  Mammals.  Though  the  number  of  digits  in  the  pes 
is  very  commonly  the  same  as  that  in  the  manus,  this  is  by  no 
means  invariably  the  case.  The  hallux  is  not  uncommonly 
( e.g .,  in  the  Primates  generally)  “ opposable  ” to  the  other  digits, 
so  that  the  pes  can  be  used  as  a prehensile  hand. 

In  the  Mammalia  generally  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  united 
to  one  another  by  distinct  sutures.  In  the  Monotremes  (Duck- 
mole  and  Echidna),  however,  the  cranial  bones  early  become 
anchylosed  with  one  another,  as  is  the  case  in  Birds.  The 
occipital  bone  carries  two  condyles  for  articulation  with  the 
first  cervical  vertebra.  Very  generally,  also,  the  exoccipitals 
carry  longer  or  shorter,  downwardly-projecting  bony  processes 
(“  paroccipital  processes  ”).  The  two  rami  of  the  mandible  are 
generally  united  with  one  another  by  suture ; but  in  some  cases 
complete  anchylosis  takes  place.  The  mandibular  ramus  is 
always  composed  of  a single  bone,  and  it  articulates  directly 
with  the  squamosal  element  of  the  skull,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
quadrate  bone  never  takes  any  part  in  the  articulation  of  the 
mandible,  but  is  withdrawn  within  the  auditory  capsule,  and 
constitutes  the  “ malleus,”  while  another  of  the  auditory  ossicles 
(the  “ incus  ”)  corresponds  with  the  “ hyomandibular  bone  ” 
of  Fishes  and  the  “columella  auris”  of  Reptiles. 

Teeth  are  present  in  the  great  majority  of  Mammals  ; but 
they  are  only  present  in  the  embryo  of  the  whalebone  Whales, 
and  are  entirely  absent  in  the  genera  Echidna , Manis,  and 
Myrmecophaga.  In  the  Duck-mole  ( Ornithorhynchus)  the  so- 
called  teeth  are  horny,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  extinct 
Rhytina  amongst  the  Sirenia.  In  all  other  Mammals  the  teeth 
have  their  ordinary  structure  of  dentine,  enamel,  and  cement  or 
crusta  petrosa,  these  elements  being  variously  disposed  in  differ- 
ent cases,  and  the  enamel  being  occasionally  wanting.  In  no 
Mammals  are  the  teeth  ever  anchylosed  with  the  jaw ; and  in  all, 
the  teeth  are  implanted  into  distinct  sockets  or  alveoli,  which, 
however,  are  very  imperfect  in  some  of  the  Cetacea.  In  no 
Mammals,  further,  are  teeth  ever  developed  in  any  other  bones 
except  the  pnemaxillae,  maxillae,  and  mandible. 
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Many  Mammals  have  only  a single  set  of  teeth  throughout 
life,  and  these  are  termed  by  Owen  “ monophyodont.”  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  first  set  of  teeth — called  the  “ milk  ” 
or  “deciduous”  teeth — is  replaced  in  the  course  of  growth  by 
a second  set  of  “ permanent  ” teeth.  The  deciduous  and  per- 
manent sets  of  teeth  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  one 
another ; but  no  Mammal  has  ever  more  than  these  two  sets. 
The  Mammals  with  two  sets  of  teeth  are  called  by  Owen 
“ diphyodont.” 

In  Man  and  many  other  Mammals  the  teeth  are  divisible 
into  four  distinct  groups,  which  differ  from  one  another  in 
position,  appearance,  and  function ; and  which  are  known 
respectively  as  the  incisors , canines , prcemolars , and  molars 
(fig.  439).  “Those  teeth  which  are  implanted  in  the  prse- 
maxillary  bones,  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lower 
jaw,  are  called  ‘incisors/  whatever  be  their  shape  or  size. 
The  tooth  in  the  maxillary  bone  which  is  situated  at  or  near 
to  the  suture  with  the  premaxillary,  is  the  ‘ canine,’  as  is  also 
that  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  which,  in  opposing  it,  passes  in 
front  of  its  crown  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  other  teeth 


of  the  first  set  are  the  ‘ deciduous  molars  ’ ; the  teeth  which 
displace  and  succeed  them  vertically  are  the  ‘ prsemolars  ’ ; 
the  more  posterior  teeth,  which  are  not  displaced  by  vertical 
successors,  are  the  ‘molars’  properly  so  called”  (Owen). 
The  deciduous  dentition,  therefore,  of  a diphyodont  Mammal 
consists  of  only  three  kinds  of  teeth— incisors,  canines,  and 
molars.  The  incisor  and  canine  teeth  of  the  deciduous  set 
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are  replaced  by  the  teeth  which  bear  the  same  names  in  the 
permanent  set.  The  deciduous  “ molars,”  however,  are  re- 
placed by  the  permanent  “ prsemolars,”  and  the  “molars”  of 
the  permanent  set  of  teeth  are  not  represented  in  the  decid- 
uous series,  only  existing  once,  and  not  being  replaced  by 
successors.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  in  some  diphyo- 
dont  Mammals  there  may  be  certain  of  the  anterior  maxillary 
teeth  in  the  permanent  dentition,  which  are  not  represented 
by  any  predecessors  in  the  deciduous  series.  This  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  first  proemolar  of  the  Dog. 

All  these  four  kinds  of  teeth  are  not  necessarily  present  in 
all  Mammals,  and,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  the  characters  of 
the  teeth  are  amongst  the  most  important  of  the  distinctions  by 
which  the  Mammalian  orders  are  separated  from  one  another. 
The  variations  which  exist  in  the  number  of  teeth  in  different 
Mammals  are  usually  expressed  by  a “dental  formula,”  which 
presents  the  “dentition”  of  both  jaws  in  a condensed  and 
easily  recognised  form. 

According  to  Owen,  the  typical  permanent  dentition  of  a 
diphyodont  Mammal  would  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formula : — 


• 3 — 3 1 — 1 ...  4 — 4 3 — 3 

1 0 , c — — ; pm  — — - ; m 0 - J = 44. 

3—3  1— 1 4—4  3—3 

The  four  kinds  of  teeth  are  indicated  in  such  a formula  by  the 
letters — incisors  i,  canines  c,  prremolars  pm , molars  m.  The 
numbers  in  the  upper  line  indicate  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ; 
those  in  the  lower  line  stand  for  those  in  the  lower  jaw ; and 
the  number  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  jaw  is  indicated  by 
the  short  dashes  between  the  figures. 

As  regards  the  digestive  system  of  the  Mammalia , salivary 
glands  are  present  in  all  except  the  true  Cetacea.  The  ali- 
mentary canal  has  in  most  cases  essentially  the  same  structure 
as  in  man ; and  the  same  accessory  glands  are  present — 
namely,  the  liver  and  pancreas.  Some  very  remarkable  modi- 
fications occur  in  the  structure  of  the  stomach  and  in  the 
termination  of  the  intestine;  but  these  will  be  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  orders  in  which  they  occur.  The  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  is  always  separated  from  that  of  the  thorax  by  a 
complete  muscular  partition — the  diaphragm— as  is  the  case 
in  no  other  Vertebrate  animals.  The  abdomen  contains  the 
greater  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  kidneys,  and  other  organs.  The  thorax  mainly 
holds  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  heart  is  contained  in  a serous  bag,  the  pericardium, 
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and  consists  (as  in  Birds)  of  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles. 
The  effete  and  deoxygenated  blood  is  returned  from  the 
tissues  by  the  veins,  and  is  conducted  by  the  venae  cavae  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  into  the  right  auricle.  From  the 
right  auricle  it  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  whence  it  is 
propelled  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs.  Hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  blood,  now 
arterialised,  is  carried  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left 
auricle,  and  thence  into  the  left  ventricle.  From  the  left 
ventricle  the  aerated  blood  is  driven  through  the  aorta  and 
systemic  vessels  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  Mammals, 
therefore,  as  in  Birds,  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circula- 
tions are  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from  one  another. 
The  two  sides  of  the  heart — except  in  the  foetus  and  as  an 
abnormality  in  adults  — have  no  communication  with  one 
another  except  by  means  of  the  capillaries. 

The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  never  nucleated,  and  in  all 
except  the  Camelidce  (in  which  they  are  oval)  they  are  circular 
and  discoid. 

The  lungs  of  Mammals  differ  from  those  of  Birds  in  being 
freely  suspended  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  greater  part  of 
which  they  fill,  and  in  being  enclosed  freely  in  a serous  sac 
( pleura ) which  envelops  each  lung.  The  lungs  are  minutely 
cellular  throughout,  and  the  bronchi  never  open  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung  into  a series  of  air-receptacles  communicating 
with  one  another,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
as  is  the  case  in  Birds. 

There  is  no  “inferior  larynx”  in  any  Mammal,  and  the 
upper  aperture  of  the  true  larynx  is  always  protected  by  an 
epiglottis. 

The  kidneys  in  Mammals  are  situated  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  exhibit  a division  of  their  substance  into  cortical  and 
medullary  portions. 

The  nervous  system  of  Mammals  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  great  proportionate  development  of  the  cerebral  mass  as 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  higher 
Mammals,  again,  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  are  much 
more  largely  developed  proportionately  than  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  brain.  The  brain  of  the  Mammals  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  lower  Vertcbrata  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  are  united  by  a trans- 
verse commissure — the  pons  Varolii ; and  the  hemispheres 

of  the  cerebrum  are  connected  by  a great  commissure the 

corpus  callosum — which  is,  however,  of  small  size  in  the  lower 
Mammalia. 
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The  senses,  as  a rule,  attain  great  perfection  in  the  Mam- 
mals ; and  the  only  sense  which  appears  to  be  ever  entirely 
wanting  is  that  of  vision.  The  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  is 
never  supported  by  a ring  of  bony  plates  as  in  Birds  and  many 
Reptiles.  As  a rule,  in  addition  to  the  upper  and  lower  eye- 
lids there  is  a third  perpendicular  lid — the  membrana  nictitans 
— but  this  is  wanting  or  quite  rudimentary  in  Man  and  in  the 
Monkeys. 

An  external  ear  or  concha  for  collecting  the  vibrations  of 
sound  is  usually  present,  but  is  wanting  in  the  Cetacea,  many 
of  the  Seals,  and  in  some  other  cases. 

As  regards  the  reproductive  organs , there  are  two  ovaries 
in  the  female,  and  the  oviducts  are  known  as  the  “ Fallopian 
tubes.”  The  oviducts  are  not  directly  continuous  with  the 
ovaries,  and,  except  in  Monotremes,  their  internal  extremities 
are  widely  dilated  and  fimbriated.  On  its  way  to  the  surface 
each  oviduct  dilates  into  a uterine  cavity,  which  in  turn 
opens  into  a vaginal  tube.  In  the  Monotremes,  or  “ Ornitho- 
delphous  ” Mammals,  the  uterine  dilatations  of  the  oviducts 


Fig.  440.— A,  Generative  organs  of  the  female  Ortiithorhynchus,  (after  Owen).  B, 
= Female  generative  organs  of  a Kangaroo  ( Halviatums ),  after  Gegenbaur.  ov  Ovary ; 
od  Oviduct;  ut  Uterus;  os  Os  uteri,  or  opening  of  the  uterus;  nr  Ureter;  bl 
Bladder;  up  Opening  of  the  ureter;  us  Urogenital  sinus;  va  Vagina;  vc  Ca-cal 
diverticulum  of  vagina  ; re  Rectum  ; cl  Cloaca. 


(fig.  440,  A,  ut)  not  only  remain  permanently  separate,  but 
they  open  separately  into  a common  chamber  or  “urogenital 
sinus”  (fig.  440,  A,  us),  into  which  the  ureters  also  open 
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The  urogenital  sinus,  in  turn,  opens  into  a “cloaca,”  into 
which  the  intestine  also  opens.  In  the  Marsupials,  again, 
or  “ Didelphous  ” Mammals,  the  two  uteri  remain  distinct  (fig. 
440,  B,  ut),  and  they  open  into  two  vaginae  ( va ) which  are 
united  mesially  above  and  give  off  a long  caecal  diverticulum 
(vc),  but  are  separate  inferiorly.  The  two  vaginae  open  into 
a “ urogenital  sinus  ” (us),  into  which  the  bladder  also  empties 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  urogenital  canal  in  the  Mar- 
supials opens  separately  from  the  intestine,  and  there  is 
no  cloaca.  In  the  ordinary  or  “ Monodelphous  ” Mammals, 
again,  the  two  uterine  dilatations  of  the  oviducts  coalesce  with 
one  another  inferiorly,  and  the  vagina  is  single.  In  most 
cases  this  coalescence  is  incomplete,  the  uteri  being  com- 
bined in  their  lower  portion  only,  and  separating  above  into 
two  horns  or  “ cornua,”  which  mark  their  original  separate- 
ness. Only  in  the  higher  Monkeys  and  in  the  human  subject 
have  the  two  uteri  entirely  coalesced  to  form  a completely 
single  cavity,  into  the  “fundus”  of  which  the  Fallopian  tubes 
open.  In  male  Mammals  there  are  always  two  testes  present. 
In  many  Mammals  the  testes  are  permanently  retained  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  there  is  no  scrotum.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  Monotremes,  the  Elephants,  all  the  Cetacea,  and  many 
of  the  Edentata.  Mostly,  however,  the  testes  at  an  early 
period  of  life  are  transferred  from  the  abdomen  to  a pouch  of 
integument  called  the  “scrotum.”  Usually  the  scrotum  is 
placed  beneath  the  pubic  arch  and  behind  the  penis,  but  this 
position  is  reversed  in  the  Marsupials. 

Mammary  glands  are  present  in  all  Mammals,  and  they  are 
regarded  by  Huxley  as  an  extreme  modification  of  the  cutane- 
ous sebaceous  glands.  In  the  male  Mammals  the  mammary 
glands  are  present,  but,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
remain  functionally  useless  and  undeveloped.  Considerable 
differences  obtain  as  to  the  number  and  position  of  the  mam- 
mary glands  in  different  cases ; but  they  are  always  placed  on 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  body,  and  their  ducts  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  open  collectively  upon  a common  elevation 
— the  “ teat  ” or  “ nipple.”  In  the  Monotremata,  however, 
there  are  no  nipples,  the  ducts  of  the  mammary  glands  open- 
ing either  into  a pouch  of  the  integument  (Echidna)  or  upon  a 
flat  surface  (Ornithorhynchus). 

The  young  Mammal  is  nourished  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time  by  the  milk  secreted  by  the  mammary  glands  of  the 
mother.  In  ordinary  cases  the  milk  is  obtained  by  voluntary 
suction  on  the  part  of  the  young  animal ; but  in  the  Marsupials 
the  young  are  at  first  unable  to  suck  for  themselves,  and  the 
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milk  is  forced  out  of  the  gland  by  the  contraction  of  a special 
muscle. 

The  Monotremes  (Duck-mole  and  Echidna)  are  now  known 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  Mammals  generally  in  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  but  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, oviparous.  All  the  other  Mammals  produce  living 
young,  and  are  thus  viviparous.  The  Marsupials,  however, 
bring  forth  their  young  in  an  extremely  imperfect  condition, 
at  a time  when  development  has  proceeded  to  a limited 
extent  only,  and  in  these  the  foetus  does  not  become  con- 
nected with  the  uterus  of  the  mother  by  any  vascular  connec- 
tion (“ placenta”).  Hence  the  Marsupials  are  spoken  of  as 
“ Aplacental”  Mammals.  In  the  other  orders  of  Mammals, 
there  is  developed  the  structure  known  as  the  “placenta”  or 
“ afterbirth,”  this  being  a highly  vascular  structure  which  is 
formed  upon  the  exterior  of  the  foetal  envelopes  (allantois), 
and  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  inner  wall  of  the 
uterus  as  to  allow  of  an  interchange  of  material  between  the 
blood  of  the  embryo  and  that  of  the  mother.  The  “ Placental  ” 
Mammals  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  their  young  for  a much 
longer  period  than  are  the  non-placental  Mammals,  and  hence 
the  young  animal  in  the  former  is  born  in  a much  more  per- 
fectly-developed condition  than  in  the  latter. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  earliest  known 
remains  of  Mammals  are  found  in  the  Trias,  rocks  of  this  age 
having  yielded  remains  of  three  genera  of  small  Mammals 
(Microlestes,  Hypsiprymnopsis , and  Dromatherium ),  which  are 
generally  believed  to  belong  to  the  Marsupials.  In  the 
Jurassic  rocks,  fragmentary  remains  of  various  small  Mam- 
mals ( Amphilestes , Amphitherium,  Phascolotherium , Plagiau- 
lax,  & c.)  have  been  discovered.  These  are  also  generally 
believed  to  be  referable  to  the  Marsupials,  though  one  of  the 
Jurassic  genera  ( Stereognathus ) has  been  supposed  to  possibly 
belong  to  the  series  of  the  Placental  Mammals.  Apart  from 
the  preceding,  remains  of  undoubted  Marsupials  (Opossums) 
have  been  detected  in  the  Jurassic  deposits  of  North  America. 
No  Cretaceous  Mammals  are  known  at  present ; but  a large 
number  of  forms  have  been  found  in  the  Tertiary  rocks,  from 
the  base  of  the  Eocene  onward,  and  many  of  these  have  a 
special  zoological  interest  as  serving  to  indicate  the  line  of 
descent  of  existing  types,  or  filling  gaps  between  groups  now 
more  or  less  widely  separated. 

As  regards  their  classification , the  Mammals  have  often  been 
divided  into  the  two  primary  sections  of  the  Placentalia  and 
Aplacentalia , according  as  the  young  are  provided  with  a 
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“placenta”  or  not.  The  Non-placental  Mammals  are  the 
Monotremes  and  Marsupials ; and  all  the  other  orders  of 
Mammals  are  included  in  the  division  Placentalia.  The  other 
method  of  arrangement  usually  adopted  is  to  employ  the  struc- 
ture of  the  reproductive  organs  as  the  basis  of  classification, 
and  to  divide  the  Mammals  into  the  three  following  primary 
sections  : — 

1.  Orn ith odelphia. — This  division  includes  only  the  Mono- 
tremes, and  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  two  uterine 
dilatations  of  the  oviducts  do  not  coalesce,  but  open  separ- 
ately into  a urogenital  sinus,  which  in  turn  opens,  along  with 
the  rectum,  into  a “ cloaca,”  the  condition  of  parts  thus 
resembling  what  is  seen  in  the  Sauropsida. 

2.  Didelphia .—This  division  includes  only  the  Marsupials, 
and  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  two  uteri  remain  dis- 
tinct, and  open  into  a divided  vagina,  the  vaginas  opening 
into  a urogenital  sinus,  which  is  provided  with  a special 
external  aperture,  separate  from  the  termination  of  the  intes- 
tine though  embraced  by  the  same  sphincter  muscle. 

3.  Monodelphia. — This  division  comprises  all  the  orders  of 
Mammals  except  the  Monotremes  and  Marsupials,  and  is 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  two  uterine  enlargements  of 
the  oviducts  coalesce  to  a greater  or  less  extent  to  form  a 
single  uterine  cavity,  which,  however,  commonly  shows  its 
true  composition  by  being  divided  superiorly  into  two  cornua. 
The  uterus  opens  into  a single  vagina,  which  is  always  distinct 
from  the  rectum.  This  division  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
“ Placental  ” Mammals. 


NON-PLACENTAL  MAMMALS . 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

MONOTREMATA  AND  MARS  UP  I A LI  A . 

Order  I.  Monotremata. — The  first  and  lowest  order  of  the 
Mammalia  is  that  of  the  Monotremata,  constituting  by  itself 
the  division  Ornithodelphia , and  containing  only  two  types, 
both  belonging  to  the  Australian  province — namely,  the  Duck- 
mole  ( Ornithorhynchus ) and  the  Spiny  Ant-eaters  {Echidna). 

The  order  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : — 
The  intestine  opens  into  a “cloaca,”  which  receives  also  the 
products  of  the  urinary  and  ge?ierative  organs,  which  discharge 
themselves  through  a common  urogefiital  canal.  The  mammary 
glands  are  without  7iipples  ; and  the  young  are  produced  as  eggs, 
the  parent  thus  being  oviparous.  The  pectoral  arch  has  the 
coracoid  bo?ie  distinct,  and  an  interclavicle  is  present.  The  pelvis 

is  furnished  with  marsupial  bones.  Teeth  are  wanting,  or  are 
represented  by  horny  plates. 

The  Monotremes  are  remarkable  for  the  possession  of 
characters  which  indicate  relationships  with  the  Sauropsida 
generally,  and  with  the  Birds  in  particular.  The  cranial  bones 
of  the  Monotremes  anchylose  with  one  another  in  the  adult, 
so  that  the  sutures  are  early  obliterated,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
skull  of  Birds.  The  sutures  between  the  neural  arches  and 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  persistent  (as  in  many  Reptiles), 
and  the  cervical  vertebrae  carry  short  ribs,  which  remain  long- 
distinct.  The  coracoid  bones,  as  in  no  other  Mammals,  re- 
main separate  from  the  scapula,  and  are  large  enough  to 
articulate  with  the  sternum.  A large  T-shaped  interclavicle 
(fig.  441,  i)  is  present,  and  fixed  to  its  anterior  edge  are  the 
slender  clavicles  (c  c).  There  are  sternal  ribs  (fig.  441,  sr), 
separated  from  the  vertebral  ribs  by  short  intermediate  pieces. 
The  acetabulum  is  perforated,  as  in  Birds,  and  the  brim  of  the 
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pelvis  is  provided  with  “ marsupial  bones.”  The  jaws  are  elon- 
gated, and  are  either  toothless  {Echidna),  or  carry  two  pairs  of 
horny  plates  which  act  as  teeth  ( Ornithorhynchus ).  The  feet  are 


Fig.  441. — Osteology  of  Monotremes.  A,  Skull  of  Echidna  hystrix.  B,  Side  view  of 
the  skull  of  Ornithorhynchus  anatinus ; and  C,  Lower  jaw  of  the  same,  viewed  from 
above,  showing  the  horny  dental  plates  (/«).  D,  Sternum  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
skeleton  of  a young  Ornithorhynchus : c c Clavicles  ; i Interclavicle  ; / Praester- 
num  ; ms  Mesosternum  ; r r Vertebral  ribs  ; ir  Intermediate  ribs  ; sr  Sternal  ribs. 
(A,  B,  and  C are  after  Giebel ; D is  after  Flower.) 


five-toed,  some  or  all  of  the  toes  being  clawed ; and  the  males 
carry  perforated  spurs  on  the  back  of  the  tarsus,  connected 
with  the  duct  of  a gland,  and  probably  having  a sexual  function. 

Of  their  other  characters,  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  reproductive  organs,  and  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  young.  As  has  been  previously 
seen  (p.  729,  fig.  440),  the  uterine  dilatations  of  the  oviducts 
remain  in  the  Monotremes  separate  from  one  another,  and 
open  separately  into  a urogenital  sinus.  This  sinus  receives 
also  the  terminations  of  the  ureters,  which  open  separately 
from  the  bladder,  and  it  opens  into  a “cloaca,”  into  which  the 
rectum  also  discharges  itself.  In  the  males,  the  vasa  defer- 
entia  similarly  open  into  a urogenital  sinus  which,  in  turn, 
opens  into  the  cloaca.  The  condition  of  parts  in  the  Mono- 
tremes, so  far  as  the  reproductive  and  urinary  organs  are  con- 
cerned, is  thus  very  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  Birds. 

Through  the  researches  of  Caldwell  — as  yet  but  incom- 
pletely published  — it  is  now  known  that  the  Monotremes 
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further  resemble  the  Sauropsida,  and  differ  from  the  Mammalia 
generally,  in  being  oviparous.  The  Ornithorhynchus  produces 
two  eggs,  enclosed  in  a flexible  shell,  at  a birth,  and  the 
Echidna  lays  one  such  egg.  The  eggs,  moreover,  are  like 
those  of  Birds,  in  being  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  con- 
taining much  food-yolk.  As  in  the  case  of  Birds,  therefore,  the 
ovum  is  “ meroblastic,”  or,  in  other  words,  undergoes  but 
partial  segmentation. 

The  mammary  glands  have  no  nipples,  and  open  on  the 
surface  in  a different  manner  in  the  two  genera  of  Monotremes. 
In  the  Ornithorhynchus,  the  ducts  of  the  mammary  glands 


Fig.  442. — Monotremata.  Ortiithorhynehus  anntinus,  Australia. 

open  on  a slightly  depressed  space,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a “marsupial  pouch.”  In  the  Echidtia,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  of  the  two  mammary  glands  opens  into  a kind  of 
mammary  pouch,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  ducts  of  the 
glands  discharge  themselves,  there  being  no  nipple.  It  would 
appear  that  the  egg  of  the  Echidna  is  placed,  on  being  laid, 
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in  one  of  these  mammary  pouches,  within  which  it  is  hatched, 
the  young  animal  subsequently  receiving  milk  from  the  mam- 
mary glands  in  some  manner  not  fully  understood. 

The  order  Alonotremata  includes  only  the  two  genera  Orni- 
thorhynchus  and  Echidna  (or  Tachyglossus ) — the  one  repre- 
sented by  a single  species  (O.  paradoxus  or  anatinus ),  and  the 
other  by  four  species  (E.  hystrix,  E.  setosa,  E.  Lawesi , and  E. 
Braijnii ).  All  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  Australian 

province. 

The  Omithorhynchus  or  Duck-mole  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
Mammals.  The  body  (fig.  442)  resembles  that  of  a mole  or  small  otter, 
and  is  covered  with  a close,  short,  brown  fur.  The  tail  is  broad  and  flat- 
tened. The  jaws  are  produced  to  form  a beak  just  like  that  of  a duck  in 
appearance  ; hence  the  name  of  “Duck-billed  animal,”  often  applied  to 
it.  The  margins  of  the  jaw  are  sheathed  with  horn,  and  are  furnished  with 
transverse  horny  plates,  two  in  each  jaw  (fig.  441,  B and  C)  : but  there 
are  no  true  teeth.  The  sternum  (fig.  441,  D)  is  of  five  pieces,  and  there 
are  sternal  ribs.  The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  upper  man- 
dible. The  legs  are  short,  and  the  feet  have  five  toes,  each  furnished  with 
strong  claws,  which  enable  the  animal  to  burrow  with  facility.  The  toes 
are  also  united  by  a membrane  or  web,  so  that  the  animal  swims  with  great 
ease.  The  Omithorhynchus  is  exclusively  found  in  Australia,  ranging  as  far 
north  as  Queensland,  and  in  Tasmania,  inhabiting  streams  and  ponds.  Its 
food  consists  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  insects,  and  the  animal  makes 
very  extensive  burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  it  frequents.  The 
young  when  hatched  are  quite  blind,  and  nearly  naked,  and  the  method 
in  which  they  obtain  milk  from  the  mother  is  somewhat  obscure,  as  there 
are  no  nipples,  nor  is  there  any  marsupial  pouch.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  beak  of  the  young  animal  is  extremely  different  from  what  it  is  in 
the  adult  condition.  The  young  animal  is  totally  hairless,  the  mandibles 
are  soft  and  flexible,  the  tongue  is  not  placed  far  back  in  the  mouth  (as  it 
is  in  the  adult),  and  the  eye  is  at  first  covered  by  the  skin. 

The  genus  Echidna  ( Tachyglossus)  is  represented  by  at  least  four  species 
— viz.,  E.  hystrix,  E.  setosa , E.  Lazvesi,  and  E.  Bruijnii,  the  first  being 
Australian,  and  the  second  Tasmanian,  whilst  the  two  last  occur  in 
New  Guinea.  The  Echidna  hystrix  is  the  best-known  species,  and  in 
some  external  respects  is  not  unlike  a large  hedgehog,  having  the  back 
covered  with  strong  spines,  interspersed  with  a general  coating  of  bristly 
hairs.  The  snout  has  not  the  form  of  a duck’s  bill,  as  in  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus,  but  the  two  jaws  are  greatly  elongated,  and  are  enclosed  in  a 
continuous  skin  till  close  upon  their  extremities,  where  there  is  a small 
aperture  for  the  protrusion  of  a very  long  and  flexible  tongue.  The  jaws 
(fig.  441,  A)  are  wholly  devoid  of  teeth  or  anything  in  the  place  of  teeth  ; 
and  the  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  cylindrical  snout. 
The  feet  have  five  toes  each,  furnished  with  strong  curved  digging-claws, 
but  the  toes  are  not  webbed.  The  Echidna  hystrix  measures  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  is  a nocturnal  animal.  It  lives 
in  burrows  and  feeds  upon  insects,  which  it  catches  by  protruding  its  long 
and  sticky  tongue. 


As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  Monotremes  in  time , no 
fossil  remains  referable  to  the  genus  Ornithorhytichus  have 
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been  as  yet  discovered ; but  fossil  species  of  Echidna  have 
been  found  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  Australia. 

Order  II.  Marsupialia. — The  order  Marsupialia  con- 
stitutes by  itself  the  sub-class  Didelphia,  and  forms  with  the 
Monotremata  the  division  of  the  Non-placental  Mammals. 
With  the  exception  of  the  genera  Didelphys  and  Chirotiectes , 
which  are  American,  all  the  Marsupialia  belong  to  the  Aus- 
tralian province  ; that  is  to  say,  they  all  belong  to  Australia, 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  New  Guinea,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands. 

The  following  are  the  characters  which  distinguish  the 
order : — 

The  skull  is  composed  of  distinct  cranial  bones  united  by  sutures , 
and  the  jaws  are  provided  with  true  teeth.  The  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  (except  in  one  species  of  Phalange r),  is  bent  inwards 
towards  the  middle  line , or  is  “ inflected ” (fig.  443).  The 
pectoral  arch  has  the  same 
form  as  in  the  higher  Mam- 
mals, the  coracoid  being  fused 
with  the  scapula , and  no 
longer  reaching  the  top  of 
the  sternum.  “ Marsupial 
bones  ” or  “ marsupial  car- 
tilages'' are  attached  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  The 
uterine  dilatations  of  the 
oviducts  do  not  coalesce , but 
the  external  opening  of  the 
urogenital  sinus  is  distinct 
from  the  termination  of  the  intestine , and  there  is  no  “ clo- 
aca." The  young  are  brought  forth  alive , but  are  not  pro- 
vided with  a placenta.  The  mammary  glands  have  7iipplcs, 
and  these  are  very  long,  and  are  usually  contained  within  a 
“ marsupium  ” or  pouch-like  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen. 
As  is  also  the  case  in  the  Monotremes,  the  corpus  callosum  of 
the  brain  is  very  small. 

The  skull  of  the  Marsupials  is  in  general  readily  recognised 
by  the  inflection  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (fig.  443),  a char- 
acter present  in  all  the  members  of  the  order  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  species  of  Phalanger  (the  little  Tarsipes  rostratus  of 
Western  Australia).  Another  general  character  of  the  skull  is 
that  the  incisors  in  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  are  either  only 
one  in  number,  or  if  they  are  three  in  number,  then  the  cor- 
responding incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  are  more  than  three  in 
number.  The  presence  of  “ marsupial  bones  ” (fig.  444)  is 

3 A 


Fig.  443. — Lower  jaw  of  the  Wombat,  viewed 
from  behind,  showing  the  strongly  inflected 
angles  of  the  jaw. 
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not  a conclusive  test  as  to  whether  or  not  a skeleton  is  Marsu- 
pial, since  these  bones  are  found  in  the  Monotremes  also. 

The  most  characteristic  points  with  regard  to  the  Marsupials 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mode  of  development  of  the  young. 

In  all  the  Marsupials,  namely,  the 
young  are  born  in  a very  imperfect 
condition,  of  a very  small  size,  and 
at  a period  when  their  development 
has  proceeded  to  a very  limited  extent 
only.  In  the  Great  Kangaroo,  the 
period  of  gestation  is  only  thirty-nine 
days,  and  the  embryo  when  born  is 
hardly  more  than  an  inch  in  length. 
In  the  Opossums  ( Didelphidce ) the 
period  of  gestation  is  only  from  fif- 
teen to  seventeen  days.  Owing  to 
the  brevity  of  the  period  of  gestation, 
no  placenta  is  developed,  and  the 
entirely  helpless  young  are  at  birth 
transferred  by  the  mother  to  the  nip- 
ples, which  are  of  great  length,  and 
are  usually  contained  within  a pouch 
or  “ marsupium  ” formed  by  a fold- 

Fig.  444.— OnelidTof  the  pelvis  ing  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  In 
of  a Kangaroo,  showing  the  some  cases  there  is  no  regular  “mar- 

Owen!)p!albones”(w)-(After  supium,”  but  the  structure  of  the 

nipples  is  in  all  cases  the  same, 
and  the  young  are  nourished  in  the  same  way.  In  all 
cases,  namely,  the  young  are  carried  about  by  the  mother, 
adhering  to  the  lengthy  teats,  and  being  for  some  time 
after  birth  extremely  feeble,  and  unable  to  perform  the  act 
of  suction,  they  are  nourished  involuntarily,  the  milk  being 
forced  into  their  mouths  by  the  contraction  of  special  mus- 
cles covering  the  mammary  glands.  Choking  is  obviated 
during  this  process  by  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  wind- 
pipe to  the  posterior  nares,  the  act  of  swallowing  thus 
not  interfering  with  respiration.  At  a later  stage,  the  young 
can  suckle  by  their  own  exertions,  and  when  a pouch  is 
present,  they  can  leave  it  and  return  to  it  at  will.  That 
the  “ marsupial  bones  ” have  no  special  connection  with  the 
presence  of  a “ marsupium  ” is  shown  by  their  occurrence 
in  Monotremes,  in  which  there  is  no  pouch ; but  they  are 
believed  by  Owen  to  serve  as  a fulcrum  for  the  muscle  spread 
over  the  mammary  gland;  and  in  the  males  they  perform  a 
similar  office  for  the  cremaster  muscle. 
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The  condition  of  the  reproductive  organs  has  been  previously 
noticed  (p.  729,  fig.  440).  The  two  uteri  are  completely  dis- 
tinct, and  there  are  also  two  vaginas,  which  have  a short 
common  portion  at  the  point  where  the  uteri  open  into  them. 
At  this  point  also  is  a long  backwardly-directed  vaginal  caecum. 
The  two  vaginae  open  into  a urogenital  sinus,  and  the  external 
aperture  of  this  is  separate  from  that  of  the  intestine,  though 
embraced  by  a sphincter  muscle  common  to  it  and  to  the 
rectum.  The  testes  are  not  abdominal  throughout  life,  as  they 
are  in  the  Monotremes,  but  are  lodged  in  a scrotum.  This, 
however,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  penis,  and  not  beneath  the 
pubic  arch  as  it  is  in  Mammals  generally. 

Though  they  constitute  an  extremely  natural  order,  sharply 
separated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Mammals,  the  Marsupials 
form  a large  and  varied  group.  In  fact,  this  order,  from  being 
the  almost  exclusive  possessor  of  a continent  as  large  as  Aus- 
tralia, has  to  discharge  in  the  economy  of  nature  functions 
which  are  elsewhere  discharged  by  several  orders. 

The  Marsupialia  are  divided  by  Owen  into  the  two  primary 
sections  of  the  Diprotodontia  and  Polyprotodo?itia,  comprising 
the  following  subordinate  divisions  : — 

(A.)  Diprotodontia. — Lower  incisors  two  in  number: 
canines  rudimentary  or  wanting  3 molars  mostly  with  broad 
crushing  crowns. 

Sub-order  I.  Rhizophaga. — This  sub-order  includes  only  the 


Fig  445. — Skull  of  Wombat.  (After  Giebel.) 


single  genus  Phascolomys , comprising  only  the  Wombat,  and  is 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  upper  and 
two  lower  incisors,  and  these  have  chisel-shaped  crowns,  and 
grow  from  permanent  pulps. 
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The  Wombat  ( Phascolomys  fossor)  is  a stout,  heavy  animal,  which  attains 
a length  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  The  legs  are  very  short  and  stout,  and 
the  animal  burrows  with  ease  by  means  of  strong,  curved  digging-claws, 
with  which  the  fore-feet  are  furnished.  The  tail  in  the  Wombat  is  quite 
rudimentary,  and  the  whole  body  is  clothed  with  a brown  woolly  hair.  In 
its  dentition  (fig.  445)  the  Wombat  presents  a curious  resemblance  to  the 
herbivorous  Rodents.  There  are  two  incisors  in  each  jaw,  and  these  are 
long  and  rootless,  growing  from  permanent  pulps.  There  are  no  canines, 
so  that  the  incisors  and  prsemolars  are  separated  by  a considerable  space. 
The  dental  formula  is — 


. 1 — 1 

1 

1 — 1 


o — o 

c 

o — o 


pm 


1 — 1 
1 — 1 


m 


4—4 

4—4 


= 24. 


The  prsemolars  and  molars  agree  with  the  incisors  in  growing  from  perma- 
nent pulps,  in  which  respect  the  Wombat  differs  from  all  the  other  Mar- 
supials, and  agrees  with  the  herbivorous  Rodents,  with  those  Edentata 
which  have  teeth,  and  with  the  extinct  Toxodon  (Owen). 

The  Wombat  is  a nocturnal  animal,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  roots  and 
grass ; it  is  found  in  both  Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 


Sub-order  II.  Poephaga. — This  sub-order  comprises  the 
Kangaroos  and  Kangaroo-rats,  which  together  constitute  the 
family  of  the  Macropodidce.  There  are  only  two  lower  incisors 
(one  on  each  side),  and  these  are  horizontal  and  chisel-shaped 
(fig.  446) ; and  there  are  three  upper  incisors  on  each  side. 


Fig.  446. — Skull  of  Macropus  Bennettii.  (After  Giebel.) 


There  is  a complete  marsupium,  in  which  the  nipples  (four  in 
number)  are  contained. 

The  typical  Kangaroos  ( Macropus ) are  strictly  phytophagous,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  hind-limbs,  and  the  dis- 
proportionate development  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  as  com- 
pared with  the  fore-limbs  and  fore-part  of  the  body.  The  hind -legs  are 
exceedingly  long  and  strong,  and  the  feet  are  much  elongated — the  whole 
sole  being  applied  to  the  ground.  The  hind-feet  (fig.  447)  have  four  toes 
each,  of  which  the  central  one  (the  4th  toe)  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  the 
two  inner  toes  (the  2d  and  3d  toes)  are  very  small,  and  are  united  by  a 
common  integument.  The  hallux  is  wanting  altogether.  The  tail  is  also 
extremely  long  and  strong,  and  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  animal  when 
standing  upright  upon  the  hind-limbs.  From  the  length  and  strength  of 
the  hind-limbs  and  hind-feet,  the  Kangaroos  are  enabled  to  effect  extra- 
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ordinarily  long  and  continuous  bounds.  In  fact,  leaping  is  the  ordinary 
mode  of  progression  in  the  typical  Kangaroos ; and  when  walking  upon 
all  fours  their  locomotion  is  slow  and  ungraceful. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  very  dim- 
inutive as  compared  with  the  posterior,  and  the 
fore-limbs  are  quite  small,  but  have  five  well-de- 
veloped toes  armed  with  strong  nails.  The  head 
is  small,  with  large  ears,  and  the  dental  formula 
is — 


3 — 3 0 — 0 . 1- 

- J ; c - ; pm  — 
1 — i 0—0  1- 


-1  4 — 4 

— ; m - — 2 

-1  4—4 


28. 


There  are  therefore  six  upper  incisors,  two  lower  in- 
cisors (the  latter  horizontal,  fig.  446),  and  no  func- 
tional canines  (though  rudimentary  upper  canines  are 
present  in  the  young  of  some  of  the  Kangaroos,  at 
any  rate).  The  stomach  is  complex,  and  sacculated. 

The  Kangaroos  are  all  herbivorous,  and  mostly  live, 
either  scattered  or  gregariously,  on  the  great  grassy 
plains  of  Australia.  The  “ Tree  - kangaroos,”  how- 
ever (constituting  the  genus  Dendrolagus),  live  mostly 
in  trees;  and  in  adaptation  to  this  mode  of  life,  the 
fore-legs  are  nearly  as  long  and  strong  as  the  hind- 
legs, the  tail  is  not  used  as  a support,  and  the  claws  v 

are  long,  curved  and  pointed,  while  small  upper  can- 
ines are  present.  They  are  natives  of  New  Guinea. 

The  “ Rock  - kangaroos  ” form  the  genus  Petrogale, 
and  inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  of  North-west- 
ern Australia. 

The  Kangaroo  - rats  ( Hypsiprym mis)  are  small,  Fig.  447.— Hind-foot  of 
somewhat  rat-like  animals,  with  hind-legs  longer  than  Macropus  Bennettii. 
the  fore-legs,  and  with  scaly  tails.  They  differ  in  (After  Flower.) 
their  dentition  from  the  ordinary  Kangaroos,  as  they 
have  well-developed  upper  canines  (fig.  448,  c).  In  the  adult  there  is 
only  a single  prtemolar  in  each  jaw,  this  being  of  large  size,  and  marked 
on  "its  sides  with  distinct  vertical  grooves.  The  extinct  Jurassic  genus 


IV. 


Fig.  448— Dentition  of  the  Kangaroo-rat  (Hypsiprymnus  cuniculus).  i i-z  3 Upper 
incisors  ; i Lower  incisor  ; e Upper  canine  ; pm  Vertically-grooved  praemolar  ; m 1- 
m 4 Molars. 

Plagiaulax  has  similarly  grooved  praemolar  teeth,  but  in  this  case  the 
grooves  are  oblique.  The  Kangaroo-rats  are  diminutive  nocturnal  ani- 
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mals,  and  they  feed  mostly  upon  roots.  They  are  found  both  in  Austialia 
and  Tasmania. 

Sub-order  III.  Carpophaga.—  Y\\\s  sub-order  includes  the 
“Koala”  ( Phascolarctos) , and  the  various  small  Marsupials 
which  are  usually  known  as  “ Phalangers  ” ( Phalangistidez ). 
The  members  of  this  sub-order  have  three  upper  and  one 
lower  incisor  on  each  side,  and  have  small  upper  canines  ; 
while  the  second  and  third  digits  of  the  hind-feet  are  united  by 
the  skin. 

The  singular  animal  known  by  the  Australian  colonists  as  the  native 
Sloth”  or  “Bear,”  and  by  the  natives  as  the  “Koala  ” (Phascolarctos 
cinereus),  represents  a special  group  of  this  sub-order.  It  is  about  two  feet 
in  length,  having  a stout  body,  covered  with  a dense  bluish-grey  fur.  The 
tail  is  wanting  (fig.  449) ; and  the  feet  are  furnished  with  strong  curved 


claws,  which  enable  the  animal  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  in 
trees.  In  this  it  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  fact  that  all  the  feet  are  prehen- 
sile, the  hallux  being  opposable,  and  the  digits  of  the  fore-limb  divided 
into  two  sets,  the  thumb  and  index-finger  being  opposable  to  the  other 
fingers.  The  dental  formula  is — 


i 


3—3 
1 — 1 


m 


4—4 

4—4 


= 30. 


The  Koala  is  a slow  animal  which  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in 
which  it  spends  its  existence. 

The  typical  group  of  the  carpophagous  Marsupials  is  that  of  the 
Phalangistida  or  Phalangers,  so  called  because  the  second  and  third 
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digits  of  the  hind-feet  are  joined  together  almost  to  their  extremities. 
The  family  includes  a number  of  small  Marsupials,  fitted  for  an  arbo- 
real existence,  to  which  end  the  hallux  is  opposable  and  nail-less,  whilst 
the  four  remaining  toes  of  the  hind-feet  have  long  curved  claws.  The  tail, 
too,  is  generally  very  long,  and  its  tip  is  usually  prehensile.  The  Phalan- 
gers  are  all  small  nocturnal  animals  which  live  upon  fruits  and  other 
vegetable  food.  The  best  known  of  them  is  the  Australian  Opossum  or 
Vulpine  Phalanger  ( Phalangista  vulpina ),  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  true  or  American  Opossums,  which  belong  to  another  section  of 
the  Marsupialia.  The  Phalangers,  namely,  are  distinguished  from  the 
Opossums  properly  so  called,  amongst  other  characters,  by  their  dentition, 
the  canine  teeth  being  always  very  small  and  functionally  useless  in  the 
lower  jaw.  and  sometimes  in  the  upper  jaw  as  well.  The  Phalangista 
vulpina  is  nocturnal  and  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  native  Australians,  with  whom  opossum -hunting  is  a 
favourite  pursuit. 

The  flying  Phalangers  or  Petauri  are  closely  allied  to  the  true  Phalan- 
gers, but  differ  in  not  having  a prehensile  tail,  and  in  having  a fold  of  skin 
extending  on  each  side  between  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the  hind  and 
fore  limbs.  By  the  help  of  these  lateral  membranes  the  Petauri  can  take 
extensive  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  ; but  though  called  “ flying  ” Phalangers, 
they  have  no  power  of  flight  properly  so  called.  They  are  beautiful  little 
animals,  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  having  the  body  clothed  with  a soft 
and  delicate  fur. 

The  singular  little  Marsupial  which  alone  constitutes  the  genus  Tarsipes 
resembles  the  preceding  forms  in  having  only  two  lower  incisors,  and  in 
having  the  second  and  third  toes  united  by  skin.  It  resembles  the  forms 
which  follow,  however,  in  having  lower  as  well  as  upper  canines.  It  is 
the  only  Marsupial  in  which  the  angle  of  the  mandible  is  not  inflected.  It 
is  a very  diminutive  animal,  and  is  found  in  Western  Australia. 

(B.)  Polyprotodontia. — Lower  incisors  more  than  two  in 
number;  canines  more  or  less  well  developed  ; molars  cuspi- 
date or  with  sectorial  crowns. 

Sub-order  IV  Entomophaga. — This  sub-order  includes  the 
families  of  the  Bandicoots  ( Peramclidce ),  the  true  Opossums 
( Didelphidat ),  and  the  Banded  Ant-eaters  (Myrmecobiida).  All 


the  members  of  this  section  agree  with  the  typical  Carnivorous 
Marsupials  in  having  both  lower  and  upper  canines,  and  in 
being  adapted  for  an  animal  diet  (fig.  450).  The  canines  are, 
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however,  of  no  large  size,  and  the  molars  have  cuspidate 
crowns.  The  members  of  this  order  are  not,  therefore,  highly 
predaceous,  but  “prey,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  smaller  and 
weaker  classes  of  Invertebrate  animals”  (Owen). 

The  Bandicoots  ( Peramelida ;)  are  small  Australian  animals,  which  ap- 
pear to  fill  the  place  of  the  Hedgehogs,  Shrew-mice,  and  other  small  In- 
sectivora  of  the  Old  World.  The  molars  are  cuspidate,  and  canines  are 
present.  The  dental  formula  is — 

i 5 ^ . c 1 — l . pm  a — 3 . ;//4 — 4 _ ^3 
3—3  i- 1 3—3  4-4 

The  hind-limbs  in  the  Bandicoots  are  considerably  longer  than  the  fore- 
limbs, and  their  progression  is  therefore  by  a series  of  bounds.  The  fore- 
limbs have  really  five  toes  each,  but  only  the  central  three  of  these  are 
well  developed,  the  outermost  and  innermost  digits  being  rudimentary. 
The  three  functional  toes  are  armed  with  long  and  strong  claws,  with  which 
the  Bandicoots  burrow  with  great  ease.  The  marsupial  pouch — and  this 
is  a singular  point — opens  backwards  instead  of  forwards.  In  the  nearly- 
allied  genus  Charopus,  also  from  Australia,  the  fore-foot  has  only  two 
functional  digits  (the  2d  and  3d),  the  1st  and  5th  digits  being  wanting, 
and  the  4th  being  rudimentary;  while  the  4th  digit  of  the  hind-foot  is  the 
only  functional  toe. 

The  second  family  of  this  section — namely,  that  of  the  true  Opossums  or 
Didelphida — is  remarkable  in  being  the  only  group  of  the  whole  order  which 


Fig.  451.— The  female  of  Didelphys  dorsigera,  one  of  the  South  American 
Opossums,  carrying  its  young  upon  its  back. 


occurs  out  of  the  Australian  province.  The  Didelphidce,  namely,  are  ex- 
clusively found  in  North  and  South  America,  where  they  are  known  as 
“Opossums.”  A considerable  number  of  species  is  known,  but  they  are 
mostly  of  small  size,  the  largest  measuring  not  more  than  from  two  to 
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three  feet,  inclusive  of  the  tail.  The  Virginian  Opossum  ( Didelphys  virgin- 
tana)  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  which  is  found  in  north  of  Mexico, 
and  it  was  the  earliest  Marsupial  known  to  science ; its  place  in  South 
America  is  taken  by  the  widely  - distributed  Didelphys  d’Azarce.  Most 
of  the  Opossums  are  carnivorous,  feeding  upon  small  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  but  they  also  eat  insects,  and  sometimes  even  fruit.  One  species 
( Didelphys  cancrivora)  lives  chiefly  upon  Crabs  ; and  the  Yapock  (Cheiro- 
nectes)  has  webbed  feet,  and  leads  a semi-aquatic  life.  All  the  Didelphidiv 
have  the  hallux  nail-less  and  opposable  to  the  other  toes,  so  as  to  convert 
the  hind-feet  into  prehensile  hands,  and  all  have  a more  or  less  perfectly 
prehensile  tail,  these  being  adaptations  to  an  arboreal  life.  The  marsu- 
pial pouch  is  sometimes  not  present  in  a complete  form,  but  is  merely 
represented  by  cutaneous  folds  of  the  abdomen  concealing  the  nipples. 
In  the  Didelphys  dorsigera  (fig.  451),  in  which  this  peculiarity  obtains,  the 
young  soon  leave  the  nipples,  and  are  then  carried  about  on  the  back  of 
the  mother,  to  whom  they  cling  by  twining  their  prehensile  tails  round 
hers.  The  dentition  of  the  Opossums  (fig.  450)  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  the  incisor  teeth,  the  dental  formula  being — 


i 5 5 . c 1 1 . pm  3 — 3 . m 4 4 _ 

4—4  1— 1 3-3  4—4 


The  canines  are  well  developed,  and  the  crowns  of  the  molars  are  cus- 
pidate. 

The  Banded  Ant-eater  ( Myrmecobius  fasciattis),  which  alone  constitutes 
the  family  of  the  Myrmecobiida,  is  a small  but  extremely  elegant  little  ani- 
mal, -which  inhabits  Western  and  Southern  Australia,  and  lives  upon 
insects.  The  tail  is  bushy,  and  differs  from  that  of  the  Didelphida:  in  not 
being  prehensile.  The  fore-feet  have  five  toes  armed  with  claws ; the 
hincl-feet  have  only  four  toes.  The  Myrmecobius  is  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  number  of  molar  teeth,  in  which  it  exceeds  any  existing 
Marsupial,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  some  of  the  Armadillos.  The  dental 
formula  is — - 


f 4-4  . 
3—3 


c 


1 — r 
1 — i 


pm  4 


6—6 
6 — 6 


54- 


Sub  order  V.  Sarcophaga. — This  section  comprises  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Dasyuridce,  including  a number  of  carnivorous  Mar- 


Fitr  —Dentition  of  Dasyunts  ursinus.  i Incisors  ; c Canines;  pm  Praemolars  ; 
s'  ' m Molars. 


supials,  which  resemble  the  typical  Carnivora  in  being  organ- 
ised for  preying  upon  other  animals.  They  have  no  caecum  to 
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the  intestine,  and  the  dentition  (fig.  45 2)  is  highly  carnivorous, 
the  canines  being  long  and  pointed,  and  the  molar  and  pras- 
molar  teeth  having  cutting  edges  furnished  with  three  cusps. 
There  are  three  lower  and  four  upper  incisors  on  each  side, 
the  incisors  thus  differing  from  those  of  the  true  Carnivora , in 
which  there  may  be  fewer  but  are  never  more  than  three 
incisors  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 

The  Dasyuridce,  or  “Native  Cats,”  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
Australian  region,  and  are  represented  by  many  species,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  known  is  the  “Native  Devil  ” (. Dasyurus  ursinus ) of  Tasmania. 
This  species  is  about  as  large  as  a Badger,  and  is  of  a ferocious  and  un- 
tamable disposition.  Its  dental  formula  is — 


f 4-4. 
3—3 


c 


1 — 1 
1 — 1 


m 4___4  _ ^2. 

4—4 


All  the  prsemolars  and  molars  (fig.  452)  have  cutting  edges.  There  are 
various  other  species  of  Dasyurus , mostly  of  small  size,  which  inhabit  both 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

The  genus  Thylacinus  includes  the  dog-like  “ Thylacine  ” (71  cyno- 
cephalus),  which  is  a native  of  Tasmania,  the  inhabitants  of  which  know  it 
under  the  name  of  the  “liya?na,”  its  banded  body  giving  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  this  latter  animal.  The  Thylacine  is  not  unlike  a Wolf  in 
general  aspect,  and  it  grows  to  the  size  of  a sheep-dog.  The  muzzle  is 
long,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  skull  is  very  like  that  of  a Fox.  The 
“ marsupial  bones  ” are  represented  in  the  Thylacine  by  cartilages  only, 
and  the  marsupial  pouch  opens  backwards. 

Of  the  other  genera  of  Dasyuridce , one  of  the  best  known  is  P/iascogale, 
comprising  a number  of  weasel-like,  arboreal  Marsupials,  which  inhabit 
Australia,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  New  Guinea. 


As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , it  is  probable  that  the 
fragmentary  remains  of  Mammals  which  have  been  found  in 
the  Trias,  and  which  constitute  at  present  the  earliest  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  Mammals  upon  the  earth,  are  referable  to 
the  Marsupials.  Upon  these  remains  have  been  founded  the 
genera Dromatherium  (fig.  453),  Microlestes  (fig.  454),  and  Hypsi- 


Fig.  453. — Lower  jaw  of  Dromatherium  sylvestre. 
Trias,  North  Carolina.  (After  Emmons.) 


Fig.  454. — a Molar  tooth  of  Micro- 
lestes antiquus , magnified  ; h 
Crown  of  the  same,  magnified 
still  further.  Trias,  Germany. 


prymnopsis ; but  as  these  are  only  known  from  the  detached 
ramus  of  the  mandible,  or  from  separate  teeth,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  their  affinities  with  certainty. 
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In  the  Jurassic  rocks  a number  of  forms  of  Mammals  have 
been  discovered,  and  upon  these  have  been  founded  various 
genera  ( Amphitherium , Phascolotherium , Plagiaulax , Tricotio- 
don,  &c.).  Such  remains  of  these  as  have  been  found  indicate 
the  existence  of  a number  of  small  Mammals,  which  have 
usually  been  regarded  as  related  to  such  existing  Marsupials  as 
Myrmecobius , or  to  the  Kangaroo- rats.  In  none  of  these 
extinct  forms  is  more  known  of  the  skeleton  than  the  detached 
ramus  of  the  mandible,  and  their  affinities  are  therefore  un- 
certain. In  one  of  them,  however — viz.,  Plagiaulax  (fig.  455) 
— the  resemblance  of  the  grooved  pnemolar  teeth  to  the  great 


Fig.  455. — A,  Right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Plagiaulax  minor — Jurassic,  enlarged 
four  diameters.  B,  Third  pnemolar  of  Plagiaulax  Becklesii,  enlarged  five  and  a 
half  times,  showing  the  diagonal  grooves  on  the  exterior  of  the  crown.  (After  Owen.) 


grooved  pnemolar  of  the  recent  Kangaroo-rats  (fig.  448)  is 
close  enough  to  warrant  a confident  belief  that  this  genus  is 
really  Marsupial.  In  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  United  States, 
moreover,  Marsh  has  obtained  the  remains  of  Opossums  ( Dry- 
olestes ) which  appear  to  belong  to  the  characteristic  American 
group  of  the  Didelphidce.  As  regards  the  Tertiary  series,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Opossums,  now  wholly  confined 
to  the  New  World,  had  in  early  Tertiary  times  representatives 
in  Europe  (the  genus  Peratherium). 

In  the  Post-Tertiary  deposits  of  Australia  have  been  found 
the  remains  of  a large  number  of  extinct  Marsupials,  which 
represent  the  now  existing  groups,  but  were  for  the  most  part 
of  comparatively  gigantic  dimensions.  Thus  we  meet  with 
the  remains  of  Wombats,  Phalangers,  Kangaroos,  and  car- 
nivorous Marsupials  like  the  living  Dasyure  and  Thylacine. 
Of  the  Kangaroo-like  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
genus  Diprotodon,  the  species  of  which  were  of  comparatively 
gigantic  size.  Others  of  the  extinct  Australian  Marsupials, 
such  as  Thylacoleo , differ  in  important  respects  from  any  of  the 
types  now  in  existence. 


PLACENTAL  MAMMALS. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

EDENTATA. 

Order  III.  Edentata  or  Bruta. — The  lowest  order  of  the 
placental  or  monodelphous  Mammals  is  that  of  the  Edentata , 
often  known  by  the  name  of  Bruta.  The  name  Edentata  is 
certainly  not  an  altogether  appropriate  one,  since  it  is  only  in 
two  genera  in  the  order  that  there  are  absolutely  no  teeth. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  order  have  teeth,  but  these 
are  always  destitute  of  time  enamel,  are  never  displaced  by  a 
second  set,  and  have  no  complete  roots.  Further,  in  none  of  the 
Edentata  are  there  any  median  incisors,  and  in  only  one  species 
{one  of  the  Armadillos)  are  there  any  incisor  teeth  at  all. 
Canine  teeth,  too,  are  almost  invariably  wanting.  Clavicles  are 
usually  prcse7it,  but  are  absent  in  the  Scaly  Ant-eaters  ( Manis ). 
All  the  toes  are  furnished  with  long  and  powerful  claws. 
The  mammary  glands  are  usually  pectoral,  but  are  sometimes 
abdominal  in  position.  The  testes  are  abdominal  in  position. 
The  skill  is  often  covered  with  bony  plates  or  horny  scales. 

The  placentation  of  the  Edentates  varies,  the  placenta 
being  discoidal  and  deciduate  in  the  Sloths  (e.g.,  Choloepus 
Hoffmanni ),  but  diffuse  and  non-deciduate  in  Manis  (Turner) 
— a fact  which  throws  some  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  using 
the  placental  characters  in  classification. 

The  order  Edentata  is  conveniently  divided  into  two  great 
sections,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  one 
section  being  phytophagous,  the  other  insectivorous.  In  the 
former  section  is  the  single  group  of  the  Sloths  (. Bradypodidce ). 
In  the  latter  are  the  two  groups  of  the  Armadillos  ( Dasypodidce ), 
and  the  various  species  of  Ant-eaters  (the  latter  constituting 
Owen’s  group  of  the  Edentula). 

The  order  Edentata  is  but  sparingly  represented  in  modern 
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times,  and  its  geographical  distribution  is  peculiar.  The  true 
Ant-eaters,  the  Armadillos,  and  the  Sloths,  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  South  America,  in  which  country  a group  of  gigantic 
extinct  Edentates  existed  in  Post-tertiary  times.  The  Scaly 
Ant-eaters  (. Manis ) are  common  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
genus  Orycteropus  is  peculiar  to  Africa. 

The  following  are  the  families  of  the  existing  Edentata  : — 
i.  Bradypodidce  (or  Tardigrada). — This  family  includes  only 
the  singular  South  American  animals  known  as  the  Sloths, 
characterised  by  being  arboreal  and  plant-feeding  Edentates, 
with  the  fore-limbs  longer  than  the  hind-limbs,  and  the  tail 


Fig.  456. — A,  Side  view  of  the  skull  of  Bradypus  cuculliger ; B,  Side  view  of  the 
skull  of  Dasypus  gigas.  (After  Giebel.) 


rudimentary  or  absent.  The  are  no  incisor  teeth  (fig.  456,  A), 

but  there  are  '5  or  5 5 rootless  molars,  which  grow  from 

4—4  5—5 

permanent  pulps,  and  have  the  form  of  simple  cylinders  of 
dentine  enveloped  in  cement.  The  ribs  are  very  numerous, 
varying  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  pairs  in  Bradypus , but  being  as 
many  as  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  pairs  in  Choloepus.  1 he 
malar  bone  (fig.  456,  A)  is  not  directly  articulated  with  the 
temporal,  and  sends  backwards  two  long  processes,  one 
directed  upwards  and  one  downwards.  The  stomach  is  com- 
plex, somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Ruminants.  I he  long 
bones  have  no  medullary  cavities. 
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The  Sloths  have  a remarkably  short  and  rounded  face,  and  the  body  is 
covered  with  coarse  harsh  hair.  The  mammary  glands  are  two  in  number, 
and  pectoral  in  position.  Living  as  they  do  in  the  vast  primeval  forests  of 
South  America,  the  Sloths  are  adapted  for  a purely  arboreal  mode  of  life, 
beino-  constructed  to  pass  their  existence  suspended  back  downwards  from 
the  branches  of  trees.  They  not  only  thus  move  freely,  but  even  in  sleep 
they  retain  this  apparently  unnatural  position.  To  fit  them  for  this  mode 
of  life  the  fore-limbs  are  much  longer  than  the  hind-limbs,  and  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm  are  unusually  movable.  All  the  feet,  but  especially  the 
fore-feet,  are  furnished  with  enormously  long  curved  claws  (fig.  457),  and 


Fig.  457. — Hand  of  Three-toed  Sloth  ( Bradypns  tridactylus).  (After  Owen.) 

the  ungual  phalanges  are  so  articulated  that  the  claws  are  bent  inwards 
towards  the  hand  or  sole.  The  toes  themselves  are  rigid,  and  are  so 
enveloped  in  the  integument  as  to  leave  nothing  visible  except  the  long 
and  crooked  claws.  The  feet  are  thus  admirably  adapted  for  the  peculiar 
mode  of  climbing  practised  by  the  Sloths.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  hand  and  foot  are  jointed  to  the  arm  and  leg  obliquely,  the  palm 
and  sole  are  turned  inwards,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  ground.  Hence 
terrestrial  progression  can  only  be  slowly  and  painfully  effected  by  the 
Sloths. 

In  the  genus  Bradypns  are  the  so-called  Three-toed  Sloths,  in  which  the 
fore-feet  have  three  toes  each.  Nine  cervical  vertebrae  are  present.  The 
best -known  species  is  the  Ai  ( Bradypns  tridactylus ).  In  the  genus 
Cholccpus  there  are  only  two  toes  to  the  fore-feet ; and  the  first  teeth  in 
each  jaw  are  longer  and  more  pointed  than  the  others,  and  have  been 
regarded  as  canines.  In  the  Unau  (C.  Hoffmanni)  there  are  only  six 
cervical  vertebrae;  but  in  Cholccpus  didactylus  the  neck  vertebrae  have 
their  normal  number. 

2.  Myrmecophagidtz.  ■ — This  family  includes  the  Hairy  Ant- 
eaters  of  South  America,  and  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
the  jaws  are  toothless,  the  tongue  is  long  and  protrusible, 
and  the  salivary  glands  are  exceptionally  developed.  The 
skin  is  covered  with  hair,  and  the  feet  are  armed  with  long 
curved  claws,  adapted  for  digging  or  climbing.  The  malar 
(jugal)  does  not  reach  the  temporal  bone,  but  has  no  de- 
scending process. 
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The  best-known  member  of  this  family  is  the  Great  Ant-eater  ( Myrme - 
cophaga  jubala).  This  singular  animal  attains  a length  of  over  four  feet, 
and  has  an  extremely  long  and  bushy  tail.  The  jaws  are  produced  to  form 
a long  and  slender  snout,  which  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  skin,  till  just  at 
its  extremity,  where  there  is  an  aperture  for  the  protrusion  of  the  cylindrical 
tongue.  A bircl-like  character  is  the  horny  gizzard-like  stomach.  The  an- 
terior feet  have  four,  and  the  posterior  feet  five  toes,  all  armed  with  strong 
curved  claws,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  fore-feet,  when  not  used  in  digging, 
are  bent  inwards,  so  that  the  animal  walks  on  the  sides  of  the  feet ; where- 
as the  soles  of  the  hind-feet  touch  the  ground.  The  animal  is  perfectly 
harmless  and  gentle,  when  unmolested,  and  leads  a solitary  life.  It  lives 
mainly  upon  Termites,  into  the  nests  of  which  it  forces  its  way  by  means 
of  the  powerful  claws.  When  the  Termites  rush  out  to  see  what  is  the 
matter,  the  Ant-eater  captures  them  by  thrusting  out  its  glutinous  tongue, 
an  action  which  can  be  repeated  with  marvellous  rapidity. 

In  the  closely-allied  genus  Tamandua  the  feet  are  four-toed,  and  the 
animal  is  arboreal  in  its  habits,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  species  of  Cy- 
clothurus.  In  the  latter  the  fore-feet  are  two-toed,  and  the  hind-feet  are 
four-toed,  with  a rudimentary  hallux.  In  accordance  with  their  mode  of 
life  these  forms  have  prehensile  tails,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  genus  well- 
developed  clavicles  are  present. 

3.  Ma?iidie. — This  family  includes  only  the  Scaly  Ant-eaters 
or  Pangolins  (fig.  45S),  the  species  of  which  are  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Old  World,  and  are  found  both  in  Africa  and 


Fig.  458.—  Manis pentadactyla,  one  of  the  Scaly  Ant-eaters  or  Pangolins. 

Asia.  The  skull  is  bird-like,  the  jaws  toothless,  and  the 
zygomatic  arch  incomplete.  The  whole  of  the  body,  limbs, 
and  tail  in  the  Manidcz  is  covered  with  an  armour  of  horny 
imbricated  epidermic  plates,  overlapping  like  the  tiles  of  a 
house,  and  apparently  consisting  of  agglutinated  hairs.  The 
legs  are  short,  and  furnished  with  four  or  five  toes  each,  end- 
ing in  long  and  strong  digging-claws ; but  there  are  no  cla- 
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vicles.  The  tongue  resembles  that  of  the  Hairy  Ant-eaters  in 
being  long  and  contractile,  and  capable  of  being  exserted  for 
a considerable  distance  beyond  the  mouth.  It  is  covered 
with  a glutinous  saliva,  and  is  the  agent  by  which  the  animal 
catches  ants  and  other  insects. 

When  threatened  by  danger,  the  Pangolins  roll  themselves  up  into  a 
ball,  like  the  hedgehogs.  The  tail  is  comparatively  long,  and’  is  covered 
with  scales.  Though  very  strong  for  their  size,  only  one  of  the  species  (A/, 
gigantea  of  Africa)  attains  a length  of  more  than  three  or  four  feet,  inclu- 
sive of  the  tail.  The  best-known  species  are  the  Manis  pentadacty la  of 
India,  and  the  Manis  tetradactyla  of  Africa.  Other  species  occur  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  China. 

4.  Orycteropidcz. — Th-is  family  comprises  the  single  genus 
Orycteropus , all  the  species  of  which  are  African.  The  body 
in  this  genus  is  covered  with  hair,  and  the  animal  puts  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  the  ground. 
The  jaws  are  furnished  with  cylindrical  molars  (fig.  459),  and 


Fig.  459. — Skull  of  Orycteropus  capensis. 


the  zygomatic  arch  is  complete.  The  pectoral  arch  has  well- 
developed  clavicles. 

Of  the  known  species  of  Orycteropus , the  most  familiar  is  the  0.  capensis, 
which  is  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  and  is  known  by  the  Dutch  colonists  as 
the  “Aardvark  'or  Ground-hog.  The  animal  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
and  lives  upon  insects.  The  body  is  elongated,  and  the  tail  is  loner,  the 
species  attaining  a total  length  of  four  feet  or  more.  The  legs  are  short 
and  the  feet  plantigrade,  the  anterior  pair  having  four  unguiculate  toes,  the 
posterior  five.  The  claws  are  strong  and  curved,  and  enable  the  anim’al  to 
construct  extensive  burrows.  The  skin  is  very  thick,  and  is  thinly  covered 
with  bristly  hairs  ; and  the  tail  is  hairy.  The  head  is  elongated,  and  the 
mouth  small— devoid  of  incisor  and  canine  teeth  (fig.  459),  but  furnished 

with  a number  of  cylindrical  molars  V The  crowns  of  the  molars 

are  flat,  and  they  are  composed  of  dentine  traversed  by  numerous  dichot- 
omising pulp-cavities,  their  cross-section  resembling  a piece  of  bamboo  cut 
across.  The  tongue  is  long,  flat,  and  slender,  and  is  covered  by  a stickv 
saliva,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  animal  catches  insects.  The  head  is  loim 
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and  attenuated,  the  snout  truncated  and  callous,  and  the  ears  large,  erect, 
and  pointed.  Other  species  of  Orycteropus  occur  in  Senegal  and  Southern 
Nubia. 

5.  Dcisypodidce. — This  family  includes  only  the  Armadillos, 
which  are  exclusively  Neotropical  in  their  distribution,  and 
range  from  Patagonia  to  South  Texas.  The  Armadillos  are 
burrowing  animals,  furnished  with  strong  digging-claws  and 
well-developed  clavicles.  The  jaws  are  furnished  with  numer- 
ous simple  molars,  which  interlock  with  one  another  when  the 
mouth  is  closed  (fig.  456,  B).  In  one  species  lateral  incisors 
are  present  in  the  prtemaxillte.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  com- 
plete. The  body  is  more  or  less  completely  protected  by  an 
exoskeleton  of  epidermal  scales  underlaid  by  dermal  bony 
scutes  or  shields,  which  are  united  to  one  another  by  sutures. 
In  its  most  complete  form,  this  exoskeleton  is  divided  into 


Fig.  460.— The  three-banded  Armadillo  ( Tolyfieutes  conunts),  one-third  of  the 
natural  size.  (After  Murie.) 


separate  sections,  of  which  one  covers  the  head  and  another  the 
shoulders,  the  nape  of  the  neck  being  protected  by  an  inter- 
mediate series  of  nuchal  plates,  and  a fourth  series  covering 
the  hind-quarters.  Between  the  pelvic  and  the  scapular  shields 
there  is,  typically,  a series  of  movable  bands  of  scutes,  varying 
in  number  from  three  to  thirteen,  which  run  transversely  to 
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the  body,  and  give  the  necessary  flexibility  to  this  singular 
dermoskeleton.  In  some  forms  this  flexibility  is  so  great  that 
the  animal  can  roll  itself  up  like  a hedgehog.  The  tail  is 
likewise  mostly  covered  with  bony  scutes.  The  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  second  cervical  and  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are 
specially  developed  to  carry  the  dermal  shield.  The  sternum 
and  first  rib  are  expanded,  and  sternal  ribs  are  present. 

The  Armadillos  vary  in  length  from  half  a foot  up  to  three  feet,  and  live 
upon  insects,  worms,  carrion,  roots,  and  fruits.  The  largest  living  species 
is  the  Great  Armadillo  (. Priodontes  gigas),  in  which  the  molars  reach  the 
enormous  number  of  nearly  one  hundred.  The  smallest  is  the  aberrant 
little  Chlamydophorus  truncatus , which  is  only  six  inches  long,  and  in 
which  the  dermal  armour  has  the  form  of  a long  dorsal  shield,  composed 
of  transverse  bands  of  scutes,  and  attached  in  front  to  the  frontal  bone. 
Other  well-known  species  are  the  Peba  ( Dasypus  peba),  the  Poyou  ( D . sex- 
cinctus ),  the  Peludo  (D.  villosus),  and  the  Pichiy  (Z>.  minulus).  In  the 
genus  Tolypeutes  (fig.  460),  the  animal  walks  upon  the  tips  of  the  toes, 
and  has  the  power  of  rolling  itself  into  a ball. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  oldest  Edentates 
at  present  known  occur  in  Europe.  These  are  the  Macro- 
therium  and  Ancylotherium  of  the  Miocene  Tertiary  (the  latter 
also  in  the  Oligocene),  both  apparently  allied  to  the  Oryctero- 
pidce,  with  affinities  to  the  Manidce.  The  Pliocene  deposits 
of  North  America  have  yielded  to  the  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  two  large  Edentates  of  the  new  genus  Moro- 
therium,  and  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  same  country  contain 
the  remains  of  another  Edentate  type  ( Moropus ).  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  Post-tertiary  deposits  of  the  American  continent, 
and  especially  of  South  America — the  present  metropolis  of 
the  order — that  we  find  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  re- 
markable remains  of  Edentate  animals.  Here,  both  in  Post- 
pliocene superficial  deposits  and  in  cave-earths  of  the  same 
age,  we  meet  with  the  remains  of  numerous  Edentates  often  of 
gigantic  size,  but  in  the  main  representing  the  existing  types. 

Thus  the  existing  Sloths  are  represented  in  the  Brazilian 
bone-caves  by  a number  of  extinct  genera  of  Bradypodidce , 
whilst  the  Post-pliocene  sands  and  gravels  of  the  open  country 
have  yielded  the  bones  of  various  huge  Edentates,  resembling 
the  Sloths  in  most  essential  respects,  but  adapted  for  a terres- 
trial instead  of  an  arboreal  life.  Of  these  great  “ Ground- 
sloths  ” (Gravigrada),  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Megathe- 
rium, which  attained  a length  of  eighteen  feet,  with  bones  as 
massive  as,  or  more  so  than,  those  of  the  Elephant ; and  the 
Mylodon  and  Megalonyx,  both  of  which  extended  their  range 
into  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  way  the  little  banded  Armadillos  of  South 
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America  were  formerly  represented  by  gigantic  species,  con- 
stituting the  genus  Glyptodon.  The  Glyptodons  (fig.  461)  dif- 


Fig.  461.  — Glyptodon  clavipes.  Pleistocene  deposits  of  South  America. 


fered  from  the  living  Armadillos  in  having  no  bands  in  their 
armour,  so  that  they  must  have  been  unable  to  roll  themselves 
up.  It  is  rare  at  the  present  day  to  meet  with  any  Armadillo 
over  two  or  three  feet  in  length  ; but  the  length  of  the  Glyp- 
todon clavipes,  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
was  more  than  nine  feet.  Besides  the  bandless  Glyptodons, 
extinct  forms  of  true  Armadillos  have  been  found  in  the 
Brazilian  bone-caves,  one  of  these  ( Chlamydotheriwn ) being 
as  big  as  a Rhinoceros.  In  the  same  deposits  are  also  found 
extinct  representatives  of  the  Myrmecophagidce  (viz.,  Glosso- 
therium. ) 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

SIRENIA  AND  CETACEA. 

Order  IV.  Sirenia. — This  order  comprises  no  other  living 
animals  except  the  Dugongs  and  Manatees,  which  have  been 
often  placed  with  the  true  Cetacea  (Whales  and  Dolphins)  in 
a common  order.  Though  resembling  the  Cetaceans  in  their 
adaptation  to  an  aquatic  mode  of  life  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
pelvic  limbs,  the  Sirenia  are,  however,  really  more  closely 
allied  to  the  Ungulates  or  Hoofed  Quadrupeds  than  they  are 
to  the  Cetaceans. 

The  Sirenia  are  large  aquatic  Mammals , somewhat  fish-like 
in  form , the  hinder  end  of  the  body  being  developed  into  a hori- 
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zontal  caudal  fin  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  integuments. 
Hind-limbs  are  wanting , and  the  fore-limbs  are  converted  into 
swimming-paddles  or  flippers.  The  muzzle  is  well  developed,  and 
the  nostrils  are  placed  upon  its  upper  surface.  The  skin  is  fur- 


nished with  scattered  bristles.  The  jaws  carry  enamelled  or  non- 
enamelled  molars  with  flattened  crowns,  adapted  for  bruising 
vegetable  substances  ( horny  plates  instead  of  teeth  in  the  extinct 


Fig.  463. — Skeleton  of  the  Manatee  {Manat as  amertcanus). 


Rhytina) ; and  the  animal  is  diphyodont  or  monophyodont.  The 
mammas  are  two  in  number,  and  pectoral  in  position. 

The  Sirenians  are  vegetable-feeders,  and  were  for  this  reason 
termed  “ Herbivorous  Cetaceans  ” by  F.  Cuvier.  In  the  liv- 
ing species  the  jaws  carry  more  or  fewer  molar  teeth,  which 
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have  flattened  crowns,  while  the  front  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws  is  furnished  with  rough  horny  pads  or  plates.  In  the 
genus  Rhytma,  now  extinct,  there  were  no  true  teeth,  but  the 
place  of  these  was  taken  by  plates  of  horn.  Incisors  are  also 
present,  but  they  do  not  cut  the  gum,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
upper  incisors  of  the  male  Dugongs. 

The  cervical  vertebras  are  more  or  less  largely  free,  and  in 
Manatus  are  only  six  in  number.  No  proper  “sacrum”  is 
present.  The  pelvis  is  rudimentary,  and  in  the  extinct  genus 
Halitherium  carried  a rudimentary  femur.  In  the  living  forms 
no  traces  of  hind-limbs  are  present.  The  pectoral  arch  is  with- 
out clavicles.  The  fore-limbs  are  shortened,  and  are  converted 
into  paddles  or  “flippers”  (fig.  464),  the  digits  being  enclosed 


Fig.  464.— Fore-limb  and  hand  of  the  Manatee  ( Manatus  americanus). 


in  the  skin.  The  shortening  of  the  limb  is,  however,  not 
nearly  so  marked  as  in  the  Cetaceans,  and  the  digits  not  only 
never  have  more  than  three  phalanges,  but  they  may  carry 
rudimentary  nails.  The  principal  organ  of  progression  is, 
however,  the  tail-fin,  which  has  the  form  of  a flattened  hori- 
zontal expansion  of  the  skin.  There  is  no  dorsal  fin,  such 
as  is  found  in  many  Cetaceans. 

The  skin  is  thick,  but  carries  scattered  bristles,  which  are 
particularly  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth. 
The  snout  is  fleshy,  and  the  nostrils  are  borne  on  it,  the  nasal 
passages  being  inclined,  whereas  in  the  Cetaceans  the  nasal 
passages  are  vertical  and  the  nostrils  are  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  ear  is  not  provided  with  an  external  concha. 
The  mammary  glands  are  two  in  number,  and  are  pectoral — a 
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fact  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  habit  of  the  animal 
of  partially  raising  itself  out  of  the  water,  may  sufficiently 
account  for  the  “ mermaids  ” of  fable.  The  testes  are  retained 
throughout  life  in  the  abdomen,  and  vesiculae  seminales  are 
present. 

The  only  existing  Sirenians  are  the  Manatees  ( Manatus ) 
and  the  Dugongs  ( Halicore ),  often  spoken  of  as  “ Sea-cows.” 
The  living  forms  are  entirely  confined  to  the  shores  of  the 
seas  of  hot  regions,  or  to  the  rivers  which  flow  into  these  seas, 
and  they  are  found  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The 
extinct  Rhytina,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Manatees  ( Manatus , figs.  462,  463)  are  characterised  by  the  posses- 
sion of  numerous  tc>  1* — l1  broad  molars,  which  are  never  all  in 

9—9  11 — 11 

use  at  one  time,  while  there  are  two  small  upper  incisors,  which  do 
not  cut  the  gum.  The  tail-fin  is  oblong  or  oval  in  shape  (fig.  462),  and 
the  outer  four  digits  are  in  some  species  provided  with  nails.  They  are 
essentially  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  feed  upon  sea-weeds  or  river-plants. 
They  are  large,  awkward  animals,  growing  to  a length  of  ten  feet  or  more, 
and  having  a dense,  rugose  skin,  with  long,  scattered  bristles.  Three 
living  species  of  Manatus  are  known,  of  which  one  (A/.  senegalensis ) in- 
habits the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  makes  its  way  up  all  the  larger  rivers 
far  into  the  interior.  A second  species  (M.  la  tiros  iris)  inhabitsthe  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  shores  of  the  Antilles.  The  third  (M.  americanus 
or  M.  inunguis ) is  found  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  inhabits 
the  Amazon  and  its  larger  tributaries. 

The  Dugongs  {Halicore,  fig.  465.  A)  have  or  6ZI6  molar  teeth 

5—5  6—6 

in  the  young  condition,  but  these  are  never  all  in  use  at  one  time.  The 
molars  are  without  enamel,  and  are  single-rooted.  Inferior  incisors  are 


Fig.  465.— A,  Side  view  of  the  skull  of  the  Dugong  ( Halicore ),  showing  the  tusk-like 
upper  incisors  ; B,  Side  view  of  the  skull  of  Manatee  {Manatus).  (After  Cuvier.) 


present  in  the  young  animal,  but  are  wanting  in  the  adult.  The  upper 
jaw  carries  two  permanent  incisors,  which  are  entirely  concealed  in  the 
jaw  in  the  females,  but  which  increase  in  size  in  the  males  with  the  age  of 
the  animal,  till  they  become  pointed  tusks.  Both  upper  and  lower  jaws 
are  strongly  bent  down  in  front,  and  the  deflexed  portions  of  the  jaws  bear 
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horny  plates.  The  anterior  extremities  are  nail-less,  and  the  tail-fin  is 
crescentic  in  shape.  In  their  general  appearance  and  in  their  habits  the 
Dugongs  differ  little  from  the  Manatees,  but  they  are  more  strictly  marine 
forms.  They  attain  a length  of  from  eight  to  ten,  twelve,  or  more  feet, 
and  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its  islands,  extending 
their  range  to  the  north  coast  of  Australia.  The  bones  are  remarkable 
for  their  extreme  density,  their  texture  being  nearly  as  close  as  ivory. 

The  Manatees  and  Dugongs,  as  before  said,  are  the  only  living  Sirenia  ; 
but  besides  these  there  is  a very  singular  form,  the  Rhytina  Stelleri, 
which  is  now  extinct,  having  been  exterminated  by  man  within  a compar- 
atively recent  period.  This  remarkable  animal  was  discovered  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  a little  island  (Behring’s  Island)  off  the 
coast  of  Kamtchatka.  Upon  this  island  the  celebrated  voyager  Behring 
was  wrecked,  and  he  found  the  place  inhabited  by  these  enormous  ani- 
mals, which  were  subsequently  described  by  M.  Steller,  who  formed  one 
of  his  party.  The  discovery,  however,  was  fatal  to  the  Rhytina , for  the 
last  appears  to  have  been  seen  in  the  year  1768.  The  Rhytina  was  an 
animal  of  great  size,  measuring  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty  feet  at  its  greatest  circumference.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to 


have  been  any  true  teeth,  but  the  jaws  contained 


r — 1 
1 — 1 


large  lamelliform 


fibrous  structures,  which  officiated  as  teeth,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
molars.  These  singular  structures  are  not  teeth , in  the  true  sense  of  this 
term  ; but  they  are  similar  to  the  horny  tuberculated  plates  found  in  the 
front  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dugong  and  Manatee,  and  the  upper  ones  may  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  anterior  palatine  pad  of  the  Ruminants 
(Murie).  The  epidermis  was  extremely  thick  and  fibrous,  and  hairs  appear 
to  have  been  wanting.  There  was  a crescentic  tail-fin,  and  the  anterior 
limbs  were  exceedingly  short. 


As  regards  the  distribution  in  time  of  the  Sirenia , the  oldest 
known  remains  referable  to  the  order  are  found  in  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  ( Eotherium ).  Of  the  same  age  is  probably  the  inter- 
esting form  described  from  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Jamaica 
by  Owen  under  the  name  of  Prorastomus  sirenoides.  This 
type  is  remarkable  as  possessing  upper  and  lower  canines  in 
addition  to  molar  and  incisor  teeth.  The  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  deposits  of  Europe  have  yielded  remains  of  numer- 
ous Sirenians  belonging  to  various  genera,  the  best  known 
being  Halitherium,  in  which  there  are  tusk-like  upper  incisors 
(as  in  Halicore ),  combined  with  enamelled  molars  (as  in 
Manatus),  and  in  which  a rudimentary  femur  is  attached  to 
the  pelvis.  Remains  of  Rhytina  occur  in  the  Post-pliocene  of 
Siberia. 

Order  V.  Cetacea. — This  order  includes  the  Whales,  Dol- 
phins, Porpoises,  &c.,  which  are  characterised  as  being  aquatic 
fish-like  Mammals , with  a thick,  smooth,  and  nearly  or  quite 
hairless  skin.  The  hinder  end  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  a 
horizontal  expansion  of  the  integuments,  constituting  a caudal  fin , 
and  there  may  be  an  integumentary  dorsal  fin  as  well.  There 
are  no  hind-limbs , or  merely  internal  rudiments  of  such , and  the 
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fore-limbs  are  converted  into  paddles  or  flippers.  The  nasal 
passages  have  a vertical  direction , and  the  nostrils  ( spiracle  or 
blow-holes ) are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  ear  has  no 
concha.  Teeth  may  be  wanting;  and  when  present , are , in  all 
living  forms , simple , numerous , of  one  kind  only , and  one-rooted , 
the  animal  being  monophyodont.  The  mammary  glands  are  two 
in  number , and  are  inguinal.  The  testes  are  retained  throughout 

life  within  the  abdomen , and  there  are  no 
vesiculce  seminales. 

The  body  in  the  Cetaceans  is  fish- 
like, the  head  being  of  disproportion- 
ate size,  and  not  separated  from  the 
body  by  any  distinct  constriction  or 
neck.  More  or  fewer  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  are  anchylosed  with  one  an- 
other. There  is  no  distinct  “sacrum”; 
but  a rudimentary  pelvis  is  present. 
In  the  Toothless  Whales  there  is  often 
a rudimentary  femur,  and  sometimes 
[Baleen a mysticetus ) a cartilaginous  tibia 
as  well.  In  the  Toothed  Cetaceans 
even  these  rudiments  of  hind -limbs 
appear  to  be  wanting. 

The  pectoral  arch  is  without  a clav- 
icle, and  the  sternum  is  broad  and  flat. 
The  fore-limbs  are  converted  into  pad- 
dles or  “ flippers  ” ; the  humerus  being 
much  reduced  in  length  (fig.  466),  as 
also  are  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  are 
firmly  joined  together.  The  digits  are 
all  completely  enclosed  in  a tendinous 
skin,  the  hand  being  thus  reduced  to 
a nailless  oar-like  fin,  while  in  some  of 
the  digits  the  number  of  phalanges  is 
always  increased  (fig.  466). 

The  skull  is  more  or  less  elongated, 
often  unsymmetrically  developed,  and 
having  the  maxillae  and  praemaxillae 
more  or  less  produced.  The  nasal 
passages  are  vertical,  and  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  much  reduced  nasal  bones. 
Teeth  may  or  may  not  be  present,  and  when  present  are 
always  simple  (in  living  forms)  and  are  usually  numerous. 

The  skin  is  thick,  and  is  underlaid  by  a thick  stratum  of 
subcutaneous  fat  (blubber).  In  the  adult  the  skin  is  usually 


Fig.  466.  — Hand  of  Round- 
headed  Dolphin.  I — V, 
Digits  ; r Radius ; u Ulna ; 
c Carpus ; vO,  mr>  First  and 
fifth  metacarpal. 
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totally  hairless,  but  in  some  cases  a very  limited  number  of 
scattered  hairs  may  be  present  on  the  lips.*  The  caudal  fin 
is  a great  tendinous  expansion  of  the  integuments  posteriorly, 
and  in  many  cases  the  skin  of  the  back  is  likewise  raised  into 
a dorsal  fin. 

The  eyes  are  very  small  and  without  eyelashes.  The  ear 
has  no  concha,  and  the  external  meatus  is  exceedingly  small. 
Owing  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  nasal  passages,  the 
nostrils  come  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  con- 
stitute a single  or  double  “blow-hole”  or  “spiracle.”  The 
animal  can  thus  obtain  air  on  rising  to  the  surface,  without 
exposing  more  than  the  upper  portion  of  the  head.  The 
epiglottis  and  laryngeal  cartilages  are  united  to  form  a tube, 
which  is  prolonged  upwards  behind  the  soft  palate,  so  as  to 
come  into  apposition  with  the  posterior  nares,  thus  allowing 
the  animal  to  swallow  under  water  without  choking.  There 
are  also  great  networks  of  blood-vessels  (retia  mirabilia)  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  spine  and  base  of  the  skull,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  store  up  blood  during  submersion. 
On  rising  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  the  animal  expels  from 
its  lungs  the  air  which  had  been  contained  in  these  organs, 
and  which  is  thus  charged  with  watery  vapour.  By  the  con- 
densation of  this  vapour,  the  expired  air  acquires  the  appear- 
ance of  a column  of  water ; a certain  amount  of  actual  water 
being  perhaps  carried  up  along  with  the  jet  of  expelled  air, 
or  driven  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose  along  with  the  air. 
It  is  this  phenomenon  which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
“blowing”  or  “spouting”  of  a Cetacean.  The  Cetaceans 
inhabit  the  sea,  or  rarely  fresh  waters,  and  are  all  carnivorous. 
They  have  a very  wide  distribution,  and  may  be  divided  into 
the  six  families  of  the  Balcenidce  or  Whalebone  Whales,  the 
Delphinidce  or  Dolphins  and  Porpoises,  the  Squalodontidce , the 
Catodontidce  or  Sperm  Whales,  the  Rhynchoceii  or  Ziphioid 
Whales,  and  the  Zeuglodontidcc.  Of  these  the  Balcenidce.  are 
often  spoken  of  as  the  “ toothless  ” Whales,  whilst  the  other 
five  families  are  called  the  “ toothed”  Whales  ( Odontoceti ). 

Fam.  1.  Balcenidce.— The  Balcenidce , or  Toothless  Whales, 
are  characterised  by  the  total  absence  of  teeth  in  the  adult 
(fig.  467).  Teeth  are,  however,  present  in  the  foetal  Whale, 
but  they  never  cut  the  gum.  The  place  of  teeth  is  supplied 
by  a number  of  plates  of  whalebone  or  “ baleen  ” attached  to 
the  palate;  hence  the  name  of  “whalebone  whales”  often 

* Thus  it  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Struthers  that  the  lips  of  Megap- 
tera  possess  a few  scattered  hairs,  and  these  appendages  have  been  recog- 
nised by  the  same  observer  in  the  case  of  others  of  the  Finner  Whales. 
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given  to  this  family.  They  are  the  largest  of  living  animals, 
and  may  be  divided  into  the  two  sections  of  the  Smooth 
Whales,  in  which  the  skin  is  smooth  and  there  is  no  dorsal 
fin  (as  ’in  the  Greenland  Whale),  and  the  Furrowed  Whales, 
in  which  the  skin  is  furrowed  and  a dorsal  fin  is  present  (as 
in  the  so-called  Finner  Whales  and  Hump-backed  Whales). 


Fig.  467. — Skull  of  the  Right  Whale  ( Bahima  mysticetus.)  (After  Owen.) 


The  Greenland' or  “Right”  Whale  ( Balcena  mysticetus)  will  illustrate 
almost  all  the  leading  points  of  interest  in  the  family.  The  Greenland 
Whale  is  the  animal  which  is  sought  after  in  the  whale-fishery  of  Europe, 
and  hence  the  name  of  “ Right  ” Whale  often  applied  to  it.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  seas,  and  reaches  a length  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet.  Of  this  enormous  length,  nearly  one-third  is  made  up  of  the  head, 
so  that  the  eye  looks  as  if  it  were  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 
The  skin  is  completely  smooth,  and  is  destitute  of  hairs  in  the  adult.  The 
fore-limbs  are  converted  into  “flippers”  or  swimming-paddles,  but  the 
main  organ  of  progression  is  the  tail,  which  often  measures  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  in  breadth.  The  mouth  is  of  enormous  size,  the  upper 
jaw  much  narrower  than  the  lower,  and  both  completely  destitute  of  teeth. 
Along  the  middle  of  the  palate  runs  a strong  keel,  bordered  by  two  lateral 
depressions,  one  on  each  side.  Arranged  transversely  in  these  lateral 
depressions  are  an  enormous  number  of  horny  plates,  constituting  what  is 
known  as  the  “ baleen  ” plates,  from  which  the  whalebone  of  commerce 
is  derived.  The  arrangement  of  the  plates  of  baleen  is  as  follows  (fig. 
468)  : Each  plate  is  triangular  in  shape,  the  shortest  side  or  base  being 
deeply  sunk  in  the  palate.  The  outer  edge  of  the  plate  is  nearly  straight, 
and  is  quite  unbroken.  The  inner  edge  is  slightly  concave,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a close  fringe  formed  of  detached  fibres  of  whalebone.  For 
simplicity’s  sake  each  baleen-plate  has  been  regarded  here  as  a single  plate, 
but  in  reality  each  plate  is  composed  of  several  pieces,  of  which  the  outer- 
most is  by  far  the  largest,  whilst  the  others  gradually  decrease  in  size 
towards  the  middle  line  of  the  palate.  The  large  marginal  plates  are  from 
eight  to  ten  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  there  may  be  over  one  hundred  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth. 

The  object  of  the  whole  series  of  baleen-plates  with  which  the  palate  is 
furnished,  is  as  follows  : The  Whale  is  a strictly  carnivorous  animal,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  teeth  and  the  comparatively  small  calibre  of 
the  oesophagus,  it  necessarily  lives  upon  very  diminutive  animals.  The 
Whale,  in  fact,  lives  mostly  upon  the  shoals  of  small  Pteropodous  Molluscs, 
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Crustacea,  Ctenophora,  and  Medusa , which  swarm  in  the  Arctic  seas.  To 
obtain  these,  the  whale  swims  with  the  mouth  opened,  and  thus  fills  the 
mouth  with  an  enormous  mass  of  water.  The  baleen-plates  have  the 
obvious  function  of  a “screening  apparatus.”  The  water  is  strained 
through  the  numerous  plates  of  baleen,  and  all  the  minute  'animals  which 


Fig.  468. — Diagram  of  the  baleen-plates  of  a Whale,  a a Section  of  the  palatal  surface 
of  the  upper  jaw,  showing  the  strong  median  ridge  or  keel  ; bb  Baleen-plates  sunk  at 
their  bases  in  the  palate  ; ff Fibrous  margin  of  baleen-plates. 

it  contains  are  arrested  and  collected  together  by  the  inner  fibrous  edges 
of  the  baleen-plates.  When,  by  a repetition  of  this  process,  the  Whale 
has  accumulated  a sufficient  quantity  of  food  within  the  central  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  it  is  enabled  to  swallow  it  without  taking  in  the  water  at  the 
same  time. 

The  skin  in  the  Right  Whale  is  perfectly  smooth  and  naked,  but  it  is 
underlaid  by  a thick  layer  of  subcutaneous  fat,  which  varies  from  eight  to 
fifteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  known  as  the  “blubber.”  The  blubber 
serves  partly  to  give  buoyancy  to  the  body,  but  more  especially  to  protect 
the  animal  against  the  extreme  cold  of  the  medium  in  which  it  lives.  It  is 
the  blubber  which  is  chiefly  the  object  of  the  whale-fishery,  as  it  yields  the 
whale-oil  of  commerce. 

The  whale  which  is  captured  in  the  South  Atlantic  is  not  the  same 
species  as  the  Greenland  Whale,  and  is  termed  the  Balcrna  australis.  It 
is  much  about  the  size  of  the  Right  Whale,  averaging  about  fifty  feet,  but 
the  head  is  proportionately  smaller.  Another  Atlantic  species  is  the  B. 
biscayensis.  In  the  South  Pacific  occurs  Balccna  antipodarum,  and  in  the 
North  Pacific  we  meet  with  the  B.  japonica  along  with  the  B.  mysticetus 
or  Right  Whale  of  the  North  Atlantic  (Van  Beneden). 

The  only  remaining  members  of  the  Bahcnidce  which  require  notice  are 
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the  Rorquals  and  Hump-backed  Whales,  constituting  the  group  of  the 
“ Furrowed”  Whales.  These  are  collectively  distinguished  by  having  the 
skin  furrowed  or  plaited  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  whilst  the  baleen-plates 
are  short,  and  there  is  a dorsal  fin.  The  specific  determination  of  these 
animals  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  prob- 
ably three  well-marked  genera  : I.  The  genus  Megaptera , including  the 
so-called  Flump-backed  Whales,  in  which  the  flippers  are  of  great  length, 
from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  the  entire  length  of  the  body.  2.  The  genus 
Balwioptera,  comprising  the  so-called  Rorquals  or  Piked  Whales,  in  which 
the  flippers  are  of  moderate  size.  3.  The  Finner  Whales  proper  ( Physalus ). 

In  all  these  genera  there  is  a dorsal  adipose  fin,  so  that  they  are  all 
“ Finner  Whales.”  The  Balcrnoptera:  reach  a gigantic  size,  being  some- 
times as  much  as  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  They  are  very 
active  animals,  however,  and  their  whalebone  is  comparatively  valueless, 
so  that  the  whalers  rarely  meddle  with  them,  though  they  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  are  often  driven  ashore  on  our  own  coasts. 

Fam.  2.  CatodontidcE. — The  family  of  the  Catodontidce  or 
Fhyseteridce  comprises  the  Sperm  Whales  or  Cachalots,  with 
which  we  commence  the  series  of  toothed  Whales  ( Odontoceti). 
They  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  palate  is  destitute 
of  baleen-plates,  and  the  lower  jaw  possesses  a series  (from 
forty  to  fifty  or  more)  of  pointed  conical  teeth,  separated  by 
intervals,  and  sunk  in  a common  alveolar  groove,  which  is 
only  imperfectly  divided  by  septa.  The  upper  jaw  is  also  in 
reality  furnished  with  teeth,  but  these  do  not  cut  the  gum. 

The  best-known  species  of  this  family  is  the  great  Cachalot  or  Sper- 
maceti Whale  ( Phvseter  niacrocefihalus,  fig.  469).  This  animal  is  of  enor- 


Fig.  469.— Spermaceti  Whale  ( Pkyseter  macrocephalus). 


mous  size,  averaging  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  in  length,  but  the  females 
are  a good  deal  smaller  than  the  males.  The  head  is  disproportion- 
ately large,  as  in  the  Balanida,  forming  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
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length  of  the  body.  The  snout  forms  a broad  truncated  muzzle,  and  the 
nostrils  are  placed  near  the  front  margin  of  this.  The  Sperm  Whales 
live  together  in  troops  or  “schools,”  and  they  are  found  in  various  seas, 
especially  within  the  tropics.  They  are  largely  sought  after,  chiefly  for 
the  substance  known  as  “ spermaceti  but  besides  this  they  yield  oil  and 
the  singular  body  called  “ambergris.”  The  spermaceti  is  a fatty  sub- 
stance, which  has  the  power  of  concreting  when  exposed  to  the  air,  being 
in  life  a clear  white  oily  liquid.  It  is  not  only  diffused  through  the  entire 
blubber,  but  is  also  contained  in  special  cavities  of  the  head.  The  sperm- 
oil  yielded  by  the  blubber  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  is  free  from  the  un- 
pleasant odour  of  ordinary  whale-oil.  The  ambergris  is  a peculiar  sub- 
stance which  is  found  in  masses  in  the  intestine,  and  is  probably  of  the 
nature  of  a biliary  calculus,  since  it  is  said  to  be  composed  of  a substance 
very  nearly  allied  to  cholesterine.  It  is  used  both  as  a perfume  itself,  and 
to  mix  with  other  perfumes. 

Fam.  3.  Delphinidce. — This  family  includes  the  Dolphins, 
Porpoises,  and  Narwhal,  and  is  characterised  by  usually  pos- 
sessing teeth  in  both  jaws : the  teeth  being  numerous,  and 
conical  in  shape  (fig.  470).  The  nostrils,  as  in  the  last  family, 


Fig.  470. — Side  view  of  the  skull  of  Delphinus  tursio.  (After  Cuvier.) 


are  united,  but  they  are  placed  further  back,  upon  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  single  blow-hole  or  nostril  is  transverse  and 
mostly  crescentic  or  lunate  in  shape.  The  head  is  by  no 
means  so  disproportionately  large  as  in  the  former  families, 
usually  forming  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
body. 

The  most  noticeable  members  of  this  family  are  the  true 
Dolphins,  the  Porpoises,  and  the  Narwhal. 

The  Dolphins  have  an  elongated  snout,  separated  from  the  head  by  a 
transverse  depression.  The  common  Dolphin  (Delphinus  delphis,  fig.  47  0 
is  the  best-known  species.  It  averages  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  has  a habit  of  swimming  in  flocks,  often  accompanying  ships  for  many 
miles.  The  female,  like  most  of  the  Cetacea,  is  uniparous.  The  Dolphin 
occurs  commonly  in  all  European  seas,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  common  Porpoise  (Phoccena  com  munis)  is  the  commonest  and 
smallest  of  all  the  Cetacea , rarely  exceeding  four  feet  in  length.  The  head 
is  blunt,  and  is  not  produced  into  a projecting  muzzle.  The  Porpoise 
frequents  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Mediterranean,  and  Arctic  Oceans,  and  the 
North  Sea,  and  is  commonly  seen  off  our  coasts.  Another  British  species  is 
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the  Grampus  (Orca  gladiator ),  but  this  is  much  larger,  attaining  a length 
of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Grampus  is  the  so- 
called  “Cuing”  Whale,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  Bottle-nosed 
Whale  ( Globicephalus  inclas  or  Phocana  globiceps).  This  species  occurs  not 


Fig.  471. — The  Common  Dolphin  (. Delphinus  de/phis). 


uncommonly  round  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  attains  a length 
of  as  much  as  twenty-four  feet.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  and  is  often 
killed  for  the  sake  of  its  oil. 

Closely  allied  to  the  true  Dolphins  are  some  curious  Cetaceans,  belonging 
to  three  genera,  and  all  inhabiting  fresh  waters.  One  of  these  is  the  Gan- 
getic  Dolphin  ( Platanista  gangetica),  which  inhabits  the  Ganges,  especially 
near  its  mouth.  This  singular  animal  is  characterised  by  the  great  length 
of  its  slender  muzzle,  and  by  the  small  size  of  the  eyes.  It  attains  the 
length  of  seven  feet,  and  the  blow-hole  is  a longitudinal  fissure,  and  there- 
fore quite  unlike  that  of  the  typical  Delphinida.  Closely  allied  to  this,  or 
identical  with  it,  is  the  Platanista  indi  of  the  Indus.  Another  fresh-water 
form  is  the  Inia  boliviensis,  which  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Bolivia,  and  is 
found  at  a distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea.  Lastly, 
the  Pontoporia  Blainvillii  is  a small  Dolphin  which  inhabits  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  of  Patagonia,  and  also  fre- 
quents the  sea. 

The  last  of  the  Delphinida;  is  the  extraordinary  Narwhal  or  Sea-unicorn 
( Monodon  monoceros).  The  Narwhal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  seas, 
and  attains  a length  of  as  much  as  fifteen  feet,  counting  in  the  body  alone. 
The  dentition,  however,  is  what  constitutes  the  great  peculiarity  of  the 
Narwhal.  The  lower  jaw  is  altogether  destitute  of  teeth,  and  the  upper 
jaw  in  the  females  also  exhibits  no  teeth  externally,  as  a general  rule  at  any 
rate,  though  there  are  two  rudimentary  canines  which  do  not  cut  the  gum. 
In  the  males  the  lower  jaw  is  likewise  edentulous,  but  the  upper  jaw  is 
furnished  with  two  molar  teeth  concealed  in  the  gum,  and  with  two  canines. 
Of  these  two  upper  canines,  that  of  the  right  side  is  generally  rudimentary, 
and  is  concealed  from  view.  The  left  upper  canine,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  developed  from  a permanent  pulp,  and  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  con- 
tinuing to  increase  in  length  throughout  the  life  of  the  animal.  It  forms 
a tusk  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  it  has  its  entire  surface 
spirally  twisted.  As  an  abnormality,  both  the  upper  canines  may  be 
developed  in  this  way  so  as  to  form  projecting  tusks  ; and  it  is  stated 
that  the  tusk  is  occasionally  present  in  the  female.  The  function  of  this 
extraordinary  tooth  is  doubtless  offensive. 

Fam.  4.  Squalodontidce. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pre- 
ceding family  may  be  placed  the  extinct  genus  Squalodoti,  in 
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which  the  jaws  are  furnished  with  two  kinds  of  teeth,  the 
anterior  teeth  being  conical,  while  the  posterior  teeth  have 
serrated  crowns,  and  are  often  two-rooted,  though  in  other 
cases  one-rooted.  Though  resembling  the  extinct  family  of 
the  Zeuglodonts  in  their  dentition,  the  Squalodonts  approach 
the  Dolphins  in  the  structure  of  the  skull.  The  species 
of  Squalodon  are  confined  to  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
Tertiary. 

Fa in.  5.  Rhynchocetu — This  family  is  allied  to  the  Cachalots 
or  Sperm  Whales,  and  includes  the  so-called  “Ziphioid  Whales.” 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a pointed  snout 
(the  “ beak  ” or  “ rostrum  ”),  single  blow-hole,  and  small  dorsal 
fin,  and  by  their  dentition.  The  upper  jaw  is  greatly  extended 
and  is  edentulous,  any  teeth  which  may  be  present  not  cutting 
the  gum.  The  lower  jaw,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  usually  a 
single  pair  of  teeth,  sometimes  two  pairs,  which  are  sometimes 
tusk-like,  but  which  in  other  cases  are  concealed  by  the  gum, 
and  are  always  most  conspicuous  in  the  males. 

The  rostrum  of  these  Cetaceans  is  of  great  density,  and  has  often  been 
preserved  in  a fossil  state,  usually  presenting  itself  as  a bony  cylinder  or 
elongated  cone,  generally  more  or  less  water-worn.  The  most  important 
living  genera  are  Hyperoodon  and  Ziphius,  of  which  the  former  is  found 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  latter  in  the  Mediterranean  and  South  At- 
lantic. The  genera  Berardius  and  Mesoplodon  belong  to  the  New  Zealand 
province,  species  of  the  latter  having  been  also  obtained  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  France. 


Fig.  472 — A,  Restoration  of  the  skull  of  Zettglodon.  B,  Tooth  of 
the  same.  (After  Gauclry.) 

Fam.  6.  Zeuglodontidce. — The  members  of  this 
family  differ  from  all  existing  Odontoceti  in  the 
possession  of  molar  teeth  implanted  by  two 
distinct  fangs.  Incisor  teeth  are  likewise  pres- 
ent, and  the  animal  is  diphyodont.  The  Zeu- 
glodonts are  entirely  extinct,  and  they  are  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene 
periods. 
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The  only  genus  included  in  this  family  (if  the  Squalodonts  be  regaided 
as  forming  a separate  family)  is  Zeuglodon  itself,  characterised  by  the  elon- 
gated snout,  conical  incisors,  and  molar  teeth  with  triangular  serrated 
crowns,  implanted  in  the  jaw  by  two  roots.  Each  molar  looks  as  if  it  weie 
composed  of  two  separate  teeth  united  on  one  side  by  their  crowns;  and 
it  is  this  peculiarity  which  is  expressed  by  the  generic  name.  The  species 
of  Zeuglodon  are  found  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene. 

As  regards  the  distribution  in  tune  of  the  Cetacea , no  mem- 
ber of  the  order  is  as  yet  known  with  certainty  to  have  existed 
during  the  Secondary  period.  The  Zeuglodonts  are  confined 
to  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  Tertiary,  and  the  Squalodonts  are 
found  in  Miocene  and  Pliocene  deposits.  The  Whalebone 
Whales  (Balcenidce)  are  represented  in  rocks  as  old  as  the 
Eocene.  The  Ziphioid  Whales  begin  in  the  Pliocene,  as  do 
the  Catodontidce  ; but  the  Delphinidce  are  known  to  occur  in 
the  Miocene  Tertiary. 


CHAPTER  LX  VIE 
UNGULATA. 

Order  VI.  Ungulata.  — The  order  of  the  Ungulata , or 
Hoofed  Quadrupeds,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  all  the  divisions  of  the  Mammalia.  It  corresponds  with  the 
two  orders  of  the  Pachydermata  and  the  Ruminantia  in  the 
Cuvierian  classification  ; the  former  of  these  comprising  a 
number  of  thick-skinned  and  scantily-haired  Ungulates,  such 
as  the  Elephants,  Rhinoceroses,  Pigs,  Hippopotamus,  &c., 
while  the  latter  included  the  Oxen,  Sheep,  Deer,  Camels,  and 
such  other  Ungulates  as  chew  the  cud  or  “ruminate.”  With 
the  exception  of  the  Elephants,  which  are  now  placed  in  the 
separate  order  of  the  Proboscidea,  the  two  old  orders  above 
mentioned  are  now  grouped  together  into  the  single  order  of 
the  Ufigulata,  or  Hoofed  Quadrupeds,  and  the  following  are 
the  characters  of  the  order  : — 

All  the  four  limbs  are  present , and  that  portion  of  the  toe  which 
touches  the  ground  is  always  encased  in  a greatly-expanded  nail, 
constituting  a “ hoof  ” Only  in  a few  extinct  forms  ( the  Cory- 
phodontidce ) are  there  more  than  four  full-sized  toes  to  each  limb. 
In  all  living  forms  the  pollex  and  hallux  at  least  are  wanting. 
Owing  to  the  encasement  of  the  toes  in  hoofs , the  limbs  are  useless 
for  prehension,  and  only  subserve  locomotion  ; hence  clavicles  are 
always  wanting  in  the  entire  order.  There  are  always  two  sets 
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of  enamelled  teeth , so  that  the  animal  is  diphyodont.  The  molar 
teeth  are  massive , and  have  broad  crowns  adapted  for  grinding 
vegetable  substances. 

In  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  digits  (fig.  473),  the 


Fig-  473-— Feet  Ungulata.  A,  Fore-foot  of  Tapir  (Tapirus  Malayan  us)  ; B,  Perisso- 

dactyle  fore-foot  of  Rhinoceros  sumatrensis ; C,  Artiodactyle  foot  of  Pig  (Sus 
scro/n).  The  figures  indicate  which  of  the  normal  five  digits  are  present  in  each  foot. 
(After  Flower.) 


order  Ungulata  is  divided  into  two  primary  sections  : The 
Perissodactyla , in  which  the  toes  or  hoofs  are  odd  in  number 
(one  or  three,  or,  in  the  extinct  Coryphodontidce , five),  and  the 
Artiodactyla,  in  which  the  toes  are  even  in  number  (two  or 
four). 

Perissodactyle  Ungulates. 

Section  A.  Perissodactyla. — The  section  of  the  Peris- 
sodactyle Ungulates  includes  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Tapirs,  the 
Horse  and  its  allies,  and  some  extinct  forms,  all  agreeing  in 
the  following  characters  : — 

The  hindfeet  are  odd-toed  in  all  (fig.  473,  B),  and  the  forefeet 
in  all  except  the  Tapirs  and  Brontotheridce,  the  third  toe  being 
the  principal  digit  and  being  symmetrical  in  itself.  The  dorso- 
lumbar  vertebrce  are  never  less  than  twenty-two  in  number.  Tlie. 
femur  has  a third  trochanter.  The  horns , if  present , are  not 
paired  ( except  in  the  extinct  genus  Diceratheriutn , and  in  the 
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family  of  the  Rrontotheridce).  Usually  there  is  only  one  horn , 
but  if  there  are  two , these  are  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
head,  one  behind  the  other  (fig.  477).  In  neither  case  are  the 
horns  ever  supported  by  bony  horn-cores.  The  stomach  is  simple 
and  not  divided  into  several  compartments  ; and  there  is  a large 
and  capacious  ccecum. 

The  three  existing  groups  of  Perissodactyle  Ungulates — 

namely,  the  Horses,  Tapirs, 
and  Rhinoceroses — are  widely 
removed  from  one  another  in 
many  important  characters  ; 
but  the  intervals  between 
them  are  largely  filled  up  by 
an  extensive  series  of  fossil 
forms,  commencing  in  the 
Lower  Tertiary  strata. 

The  section  of  the  Perisso- 
dactyle Ungulates  includes  the 
following  seven  families  : — 
Fain  1 . Coryphodontidce. — 
This  family  comprises  only  a 
number  of  extinct  Tapir-like 
animals,  belonging  to  the  Eo- 
cene period.  The  skull  is  of  the  Perissodactyle  type,  horn- 
less, with  small  nasal  bones.  The  brain  is  remarkably  small, 
and  the  dentition  is  complete,  the  dental  formula  being — 
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Fig.  474. — Fore-foot  of  Coryphodon.  (After 
Marsh.)  Eocene  Tertiary. 
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The  canines  are  not  excessively  developed,  and  the  molars  are 
of  the  Tapiroid  type,  having  two  transverse  crests  or  ridges. 
The  limbs  are  short,  and  both  the  fore-feet  (fig.  474)  and  the 
hind-feet  are  furnished  with  five  complete  toes,  all  of  which 
carried  hoofs.  The  genus  Coryphodon  is  the  principal  or  only 
one  comprised  in  the  family ; and  as  it  contains  the  only 
Ungulates  with  the  complete  number  of  five  digits  on  each 
foot,  it  might  with  propriety  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a distinct 
section,  equal  with  the  sections  of  the  Perissodactyla  and 
Artiodactyla,  to  which  the  name  of  Teleodactyla  might  be 
applied. 

Fain.  2.  Rhinocerotidce. — This  family  comprises  only  a single 
living  genus,  the  genus  Rhinoceros,  unless,  indeed,  the  little 
Hyrax  is  to  be  retained  in  this  order.  The  Rhinoceroses  are 
extremely  large  and  bulky  brutes,  having  a very  thick  skin, 
which  is  usually  thrown  into  deep  folds.  The  feet  (fig. 
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473,  B)  carry  three  toes  each,  the  first  and  fifth  digits  being 
absent,  and  all  the  toes  being  hoofed,  while  a great  palmar 
and  plantar  pad  is  developed  behind  the  hoofs.  The  typical 
dental  formula  is — 
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There  are  no  canines ; and  the  incisors  are  often  wanting  in 
the  adult  (as  in  the  living  two-horned  species),  or  may  be 
increased  in  number  (as  in  the  extinct  Aceratherium).  The 
crowns  of  the  prtemolars  and  molars  (fig.  475)  exhibit  two 
principal  tracts  of  dentine,  not  filled  up  by  cement. 


pm*  ml 


F'g-  475- — Teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  Rhinoceros  indicus  (after  Cuvier).  »4,  nfl  Molars  ; 
/?«',  pm*  Prtcmolars;  i Incisor. 


The  skull  (fig.  476,  B)  is  pyramidal,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
generally  enormously  developed.  The  nasal  bones  usually 
support  one  or  two  horns,  which  are  not  paired  in  any  living 
form.  The  horn  is  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  are 
agglutinated  together,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  epidermic 
growths,  somewhat  analogous  to  hairs.  When  two  horns  are 
present,  the  hinder  one  is  carried  by  the  frontal  bones,  and  is 
placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  head  behind  the  anterior  horn. 
The  posterior  horn  is  usually  much  shorter  than  the  anterior 
one ; and  if  not,  it  differs  in  shape. 

The  development  of  the  nasal  bones  in  the  Rhinoceroses  %'aries  greatly 
in  accordance  with  the  varying  condition  of  the  horns.  In  the  extinct 
Aceratherium , in  which  there  are  no  horns,  the  nasal  bones  are  greatly  re- 
duced in  size.  In  the  horned  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  the 
nasal  bones  prolonged  forwards  over  the  nasal  cavity ; but  the  septum 
narium  may  be  partially  or  completely  ossified,  thus  strengthening  the 
basement  of  the  anterior  horn  in  the  bicorn  species. 

The  Rhinoceroses  live  in  marshy  places,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  the 
foliage  of  trees.  They  are  exclusively  confined  at  the  present  day  to  the 
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warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World  ; but  several  extinct  species  formerly 

ranged  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  , - , . ,, 

The  only  existing  one-horned  Rhinoceroses  are  both  found  in  the 
Oriental  province.  One  of  these  is  the  common  Indian  Rhinoceros  (A. 


Fig.  476. — A,  Side  view  of  the  skull  of  Tapir  us  americanus  ; B,  Side  view  of  the 
skull  of  Rhinoceros  bicoruis.  (After  Giebel.) 


unicornis  or  indicus ),  which  was  probably  the  “ Unicorn  ” of  the  ancients. 
The  other  is  the  Javan  Rhinoceros  ( R . sondaicus ),  which  inhabits  the 
Malay  peninsula,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  Two  species  of  bicorn 
Rhinoceroses  are  Asiatic,  the  best  known  being  the  Sumatran  Rhinoceros 
{ R . sumatrensis),  which  inhabits  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Sumatra,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  comparative  absence  of  cutaneous  folds.  All  the 
African  Rhinoceroses,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five  species,  are  two- 
horned. The  best-known  species  are  the  White  Rhinoceros  ( R . simus), 
the  Black  Rhinoceros  (A*,  bicoruis),  and  the  Keitloa  ( R . keitloa). 

As  regards  their  geological  distribution,  the  earliest  types  of  the  Rhinocero- 
tidce  seem  to  have  been  hornless,  and  appear  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary  of 
North  America  (. Amynodon ),  and  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of  Europe  ( Acer - 
atherium).  The  genus  Rhinoceros  itself  appears  in  the  Miocene,  and  is 
represented  by  numerous  types  in  the  later  Tertiary  deposits.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  (R.  tichorhinus),  which 
was  bicorn,  and  possessed  the  exceptional  feature  of  a complete  covering 
of  long  hair  over  the  body.  One  of  the  most  abnormal  of  the  extinct 
Rhinoceroses  is  the  Diceratherium,  described  by  Professor  Marsh  from  the 
Miocene  deposits  of  Oregon,  in  which  there  are  two  horns  placed  trans- 
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versely  and  symmetrically  upon  the  nasal  bones.  This  singular  form 
further  differs  from  the  typical  Rhinoceroses  in  having  four  toes  to  the  fore- 
feet, whilst  the  hind-feet  have  only  three. 


Fig.  477. — Head  of  the  Black  Rhinoceros  (A’.  bicornis). 


Fam.  3.  Tapiridce. — The  Tapirs  are  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  a short  movable  proboscis  or  trunk.  The  skull 
(fig.  476,  A)  is  pyramidal,  like  that  of  the  pigs,  and  the  nasal 
bones  project  over  the  nasal  cavity.  The  skin  is  hairy  and 
very  thick.  The  tail  is  extremely  short.  The  fore-feet  (fig. 
478,  A)  have  four  toes  each,  but  these  are  unsymmetrical  (the 
little  toe  being  smaller  than  the  rest  and  not  touching  the 
ground),  and  the  hind-feet  have  only  three  toes,  all  encased  in 
hoofs  (fig.  478,  B).  The  dental  formula  of  the  Tapirs  is — 


pm 


4—4  . 
3—3  ’ 


m 


3 3 _ ^2. 
3—3 


The  canines  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  do  not 
form  projecting  tusks ; and  the  molars  and  prcemolars  are  of 
the  “ bilophodont  ” type,  the  crown  of  each  showing  two  trans- 
verse or  oblique  ridges  separated  by  shallow  valleys. 


Several  species  of  Tapirs  are  known,  of  which  the  most  familiar  is  the 
American  Tapir  (Z1  americanus),  which  inhabits  the  vast  forests  of  South 
America.  It  is  a large  animal,  something  like  a pig  in  shape,  but  brownish 
black  in  colour,  and  having  a mane.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  is 
strictly  phytophagous.  The  proboscis  is  employed  in  conveying  the  food 
to  the  mouth,  and  the  nostrils  are  placed  at  its  extremity.  It  attains  alto- 
gether a total  length  of  from  five  to  six  feet.  Another  species,  with  longer 
hair  ( T.  villosits ),  inhabits  the  Andes,  and  a still  larger  species  ( T.  mcilay- 
am/s)  is  found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Malacca.  In  this  last  there  is  no 
mane,  and  the  general  colour  is  black  ; but  the  back,  rump,  and  sides 
of  the  belly  are  white.  The  Elasmognalhus  Bairdii  occurs  in  Central 
America,  and  one  or  more  species  of  the  genus  Tapirus  ( T.  Roulini  and 
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T.  leucogenys ) have  been  discovered  in  the  elevated  regions  of  Ecuador  and 
New  Granada.  # _ . 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , species  of  the  genus  Tapirus  itself 
appear  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe.  In  the  still  older  Eocene 


Fig.  47S. — Feet  of  a Tapir,  viewed  from  the  hinder  surface.  (After  Murie. ) 

A,  Fore-foot;  B,  Hind-foot. 

Tertiary  the  remains  of  various  Tapiroid  animals  are  met  with,  of  which 
the  genus  Lophiodon  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  genus  Orohippus , 
regarded  by  Marsh  as  an  ancestral  type  of  the  Equidez,  seems  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Lophiodont  genus  Hyracotherium,  and  is  found  in  the  Eocene 
deposits. 

Fain.  4.  Brontotheridce. — The  large  fossil  Mammals  from 
the  Miocene  of  North  America,  which  Professor  Marsh  has 


Fig.  479. — Skull  of  Brontotherium  ingens.  (After  Marsh.) 


described  under  the  name  of  Brontotheridce,  may  be  provis- 
ionally placed  here.  In  these,  the  fore-feet  have  four  nearly 
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equal  toes,  and  the  hind-feet  three,  thus  resembling  the  Tapirs. 
The  skull  is  elongated,  and  a pair  of  very  large  horn-cores  are 
carried  upon  the  maxillaries  and  the  anchylosed  nasal  bones 
in  both  sexes.  The  dental  formula  in  Brontotherium  is — - 


c i— 1 ; pm  ^ ^ w 3 ^ = 38. 

1 3—3  3—3 


The  incisors  are  small ; and  the  canines  are  short  and  not 
separated  from  the  praemolars  by  any  diastema,  these  latter 
being  much  smaller  than  the  molars.  The  neck  was  long,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a long  tail.  The  nose  was  probably 
elongated  and  flexible,  but  there  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  a long  proboscis.  The  B ronto theridcz  seem  to  be  the 
successors  of  the  Dinocerata  of  the  Eocene.  The  chief  genus 
is  Brontotherium , with  which  the  Symborodon  and  Miobasileus 
of  Professor  Cope  are  more  or  less  entirely  synonymous. 

The  genera  Titanotherium , Megacerops,  and  Diconodon  also 
belong  to  this  group. 

Fam.  5.  Palceotheridcc. — This  family  includes  certain  extinct 
Ungulates  from  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  Tertiary.  They  are 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  three  toes  to  all  the  feet,  by 
having  canines,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  molars  have  a 
doubly  crescentic  form.  The  canines  are  longer  than  the  other 
teeth,  and  the  dental  formula  is — 


i 3 3 ; C 1 1 ; p7n  4 — - (or  ^ 3)  ; in  $ — - = 44  or  40. 

3—3  i—1  ' 4—4  v 3— y 3—3 


The  chief  genus  in  this  family  is  Palceotherium  itself.  Several 
species  of  this  genus  are  known,  varying  in  size  from  a sheep 


pig.  480. — Grinding-surface  of  the  molar  and  pramolar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of 
Palceotherium  crass  inn.  (After  Owen.) 


up  to  a horse.  From  the  form  and  size  of  the  nasal  bones  it 
is  deduced,  with  great  probability,  that  the  Palceotheridce  pos- 
sessed a short  movable  proboscis  or  trunk. 

Fam.  6.  Macro ucheniidce. —This  family  comprises  the  single 
genus  Macrauchenia  from  the  late  Tertiary  deposits  of  South 
America.  The  animals  included  in  this  genus  were  of  large 
size,  with  three-toed  feet,  and  a third  trochanter  to  the  femur, 
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but  having  cervical  vertebrae  of  the  type  of  those  of  the  Camel- 
idce.  The  general  form  of  the  skull  is  horse-like,  and  the  in- 
cisors have  a coronal  pit.  The  teeth  form  nearly  a continu- 
ous series,  and  the  dental  formula  is — 


i 3—3  . 
3—3 


pm  4 ^ ; m ^ — - = 44. 

4—4  3—3 


Fam.  7.  Solidungula  or  Equidce. — This  family  comprises  the 
Horses,  Asses,  and  Zebras,  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the 
feet,  in  living  forms,  have  only  a single  perfect  toe  each,  en- 
closed in  a single  broad  hoof,  without  supplementary  hoofs 
(figs.  438  and  484,  D).  The  functional  toe  is  the  3d,  and  the 
2d  and  4th  digits  are  represented  only  by  rudiments  of  their 
metapodials  (“  splint-bones  ”),  hidden  beneath  the  skin.  There 
is  a discontinuous  series  of  teeth  (fig.  481)  in  each  jaw;  and 


Fig.  481. — Skull  of  the  Horse  ( Equits  caballus). 


in  the  males,  canines  are  present,  but  these  are  wanting  in  the 
females.  The  dental  formula  is — 


3-3  . , 
) v 
■5 

v) 


pm  A 3 . m 3 3 _ or  ^6. 

3 3 3 3 


The  skin  is  covered  with  hair,  and  the  neck  is  furnished 
with  a mane. 

As  regards  the  dentition,  there  are  really  four  praemolars 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  but  the  first  of  these  falls  out  at  an 
early  period,  and  resembles  a milk-tooth  in  so  far  as  it  has  no 
predecessor.  The  canines  are  of  small  size.  The  outer  side 
of  the  molars  (fig.  482)  is  deeply  grooved,  with  two  parallel 
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sulci,  to  which  internal  ridges  correspond,  their  length  being 
very  great,  and  the  whole  external  surface  being  thickly  coated 
with  cement;  while  the  enamel-ridges  and  folds  of  the  crown 
are  filled  in  with  the  same  substance.  The  enamel  covering 
the  incisors  is  folded  in  at  the  crown,  like  the  inverted  finger 
of  a glove,  the  tube  thus  formed  being  filled  in  with  soft 


Fig.  482. — Grinding-surfaces  uf  the  last  pra:molar  and  of  the  three  true  molars  of  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  Horse.  (After  Cuvier.) 


cement ; and  it  is  the  wearing  down  of  this  with  age  which 
constitutes  the  “mark.” 

The  family  Equidce  is  divided  by  Dr  Gray  into  two  sections 
or  genera  : Equus , comprising  the  Horses ; and  Asinus,  com- 
prising the  Asses  and  Zebras.  Many  authorities,  however, 
place  all  the  existing  forms  under  the  single  genus  Equus. 

The  genus  Equus  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  body  is  not  banded, 
though  a dorsal  line  is  often  present  ; both  the  fore  and  hind  legs  have  warts 
upon  them  ; the  hoof  is  broad  and  rounded  ; and  the  tail  is  evenly  haired, 
the  long  hairs  beginning  at  or  near  the  base.  Until  recently  only  a single 
living  species  of  the  genus  was  known — viz.,- the  Equus  caballus,  from 
which  have  descended  all  the  varieties  of  horses  which  are  employed  by 
man  at  the  present  day.  The  native  country  of  the  Horse  seems  to  have 
been  Central  Asia,  but  the  original  stock  of  the  domestic  breeds  is  not 
known.  All  the  so-called  “wild”  horses  are  in  reality  descendants  of  the 
domestic  breeds,  which  have  escaped  and  have  reverted  to  a feral  state. 
Recently  a genuine  wild  species  of  the  genus  Equus  has  been  found  by 
Prjevalsky  in  the  deserts  between  the  Altai  and  Thian-Shan  Mountains  in 
Central  Asia,  and  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  Equus  Prjevalskii. 
This  remarkable  species  (fig.  483)  differs  from  Equus  caballus  in  the  fact 
that  the  long  hairs  of  the  tail  do  not  begin  till  about  half-way  down,  while  the 
mane  is  short  and  erect,  and  there  is  no  fore-lock.  It  is  of  small  size,  with 
thick  legs,  and  a large  heavy  head.  In  the  genus,  or  sub-genus,  A sinus, 
the  body  is  marked  with  a dorsal  stripe,  and  generally  with  a shoulder 
stripe,  or  it  is  completely  striped  ; the  fore-legs  alone  have  warts  ; the  hoof 
is  contracted  ; and  the  long  hairs  of  the  tail  form  a tuft  at  the  end.  The 
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domestic  Ass  ( Asinns  vulgaris ) is  believed  to  be  descended  from  the  wild 
A sinus  tceniopus  of  Upper  Nubia,  which  has  transverse  stripes  on  its  hind 
legs.  The  “Onager”  (A sinus  onager)  of  the  Asiatic  deserts  is  another 
wild  species,  and  a third  well-known  form  is  the  “Kiang  ( A sinus  hevii- 


Fig.  483. — Equus  Prjcvalskii.  (Copied  from  “ Nature  ”). 


onus)  of  the  high  table-lands  of  Thibet.  Wholly  confined  to  Africa,  lastly, 
are  the  striped  and  banded  species  known  as  the  Zebras  (A.  zebra  and  A. 
burchellii ) and  Quaggas  (A.  quagga). 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time,  a number  of  forms  of 
fossil  Equidce  have  been  discovered,  many  of  which  are  of 
special  interest,  as  showing  an  almost  perfect  series  of  grada- 
tions between  a foot  with  three  complete  toes  and  a foot  with 
only  one  complete  digit.  Some  of  them  also  exhibit  other 
curious  transitional  characters. 

According  to  the  views  entertained  by  Professor  Marsh,  the  most  ancient 
type  of  the  Equidce  is  the  Eohippus  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  North  America, 
in  which  the  fore-feet  have  four  complete  toes  and  a rudimentary  pollex, 
while  the  hind-feet  have  three  toes. 

Orohippus,  probably  really  referable  to  the  Tapiroid  group  of  the  Lophio- 
dontidce,  is  regarded  by  Marsh  as  the  next  oldest  known  Equine  genus, 
and  comprises  small  mammals  about  as  big  as  foxes,  with  the  fore-feet 
four-toed  (fig.  484,  A),  and  the  hind-feet  three-toed.  In  the  fore-foot,  the 
pollex  alone  is  wanting,  but  the  middle  toe  is  much  the  largest.  The 
genus  is  from  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 

In  the  Miocene  Tertiary  occur  the  genera  Anchitherium,  Miohippus, 
and  Mesohippus , all  of  which  have  three  toes  to  both  feet.  Mesohippus 
has  an  additional  “splint-bone”  (rudimentary  metacarpal,  or  metatarsal) 
representing  a fourth  toe.  Miohippus , about  as  big  as  a sheep,  has  the 
three  toes  sub-equal,  and  all  touching  the  ground.  Anchitherium  (fig. 
484,  B)  has  the  middle  toe  much  the  largest,  though  the  lateral  toes  still 
reach  the  ground. 
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In  the  later  Miocene  and  earlier  Pliocene  we  find  the  genus  Hipparion , 
in  which  the  foot  is  still  three-toed  (fig.  484,  C) ; but  the  middle  toe  is 
alone  functionally  useful,  the  two  lateral  toes,  though  appearing  externally, 
not  being  long  enough  to  touch  the  ground. 

In  the  later  Pliocene  we  meet  with  the  genus  Pliohippus,  in  which  the 


Fig.  4S4. — Skeleton  of  the  foot  in  various  forms  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Equidte  : 
A,  Foot  of  Orohippus,  Eocene  : B,  Foot  of  A nchithe rium.  Upper  Eocene  and 
Lower  Miocene  ; C,  Foot  of  Hipparion , Upper  Miocene  and  Pliocene;  D,  Foot  of 
Horse  ( Equus ),  Pleistocene  and  Recent.  The  numerals  indicate  the  numbers  of 
the  digits  in  the  typical  five-fingered  hand  of  Mammals.  (After  Marsh.) 

foot  is  precisely  that  of  Equus,  with  the  lateral  toes  reduced  to  splint-bones 
(fig.  484,  D),  but  there  is  an  additional  prtemolar,  and  an  “ antorbital  fossa  ” 
is  present.  Lastly,  in  the  Post-pliocene  appears  the  genus  Equus  itself. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

UNGULATA  ( Continued ). 

Artiodactyle  Ungulates. 

Section  B.  Artiodactyla. — In  this  section  of  the  Ungulates 
the  number  of  the  toes  is  even — either  two  or  four — and  the  third 
toe  on  each  foot  forms  a symmetrical  pair  with  the  fourth  (fig. 
485).  The  dorso-lumbar  vertebral  are  nineteen  in  number , and 
there  is  no  third  trochanter  on  the  femur.  If  true  horns  are 
present , these  are  always  in  pairs , and  are  supported  by  bony 
horn-cores.  The  antlers  of  the  Deer  are  also  paired , but  they  arc 
composed  wholly  of  bone.  The  stomach  is  always  more  or  less 
complex , or  is  divided  into  separate  compartments , and  the  ccecum 
is  comparatively  small  and  simple. 
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In  all  the  Artiodactyles,  the  third  and  fourth  toes  are  sym- 
metrically paired,  and  in  all  but  the  HippopotamidcE,  they  are 


1 lg\u483<rFeet  °-f  A,rtl0.d?ctyle  Ungulates  (after  Boyd-Dawkins  and  Oakley).  In  all 
he  figures  it  is  the  left  fore-foot  which  is  represented.  1,  Foot  of  Pig  ; 2,  African 
Lhevrotain .(Hyomoschug  ; 3,  Javan  Cheyrotain (Tragulus  javanicus)  ; 4,  Roebuck  ; 
5,  oneep  , o,  Camel.  I he  small  numerals  indicate  which  digits  are  present. 


the  two  functional  toes  of  the  foot.  In  the  Hippopotamus 
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(fig.  489),  the  second  and  fifth  digits  are  sufficiently  developed 
to  take  part  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body.  In  the 
Swine,  the  second  and  fifth  toes  are  moderately  developed 
(fig.  485,  1),  but  they  are  placed  high  up,  and  do  not  touch 
the  ground  when  the  animal  is  walking  on  a plane  and  hard 
surface.  In  these  two  groups  also,  the  metapodials  (meta- 
carpals  and  metatarsals)  remain  permanently  distinct.  In  the 
Chevrotains  ( Tragulidce ),  the  second  and  fifth  toes  are  com- 
plete, but  very  small ; and  the  metapodial  bones  either  remain 
separate,  as  in  Hyomoschus  (fig.  485,  2),  or  only  unite  late  in 
life  (fig.  4S5,  3).  In  the  Hollow-horned  Ruminants  generally, 
as  in  Deer  and  Sheep  (fig.  485,  4 and  5),  the  second  and  fifth 
toes  are  reduced  to  rudiments,  and  the  metapodials  of  the 
third  and  fourth  toes,  which  are  alone  functional,  become 
completely  anchylosed  to  form  a “ cannon-bone.”  Lastly,  in 
forms  like  the  Giraffe  and  Camel  (fig.  485,  6),  the  second  and 
fifth  toes  disappear  altogether,  and  the  metapodials  of  the 
functional  third  and  fourth  toes  are  anchylosed  to  form  a 
“ cannon-bone.” 

By  Kowalewsky,  the  Artiodactyla  are  divided  into  two  great 


Fig.  486. — Grinding-surface  of  the  molar  and  prmmolar  teeth  of  a Peccary  ( Dicotylcs 
labiatus),  showing  the  bunodont  type  of  dentition.  (After  Giebel.) 


groups  or  sections  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  teeth. 
These  two  sections  were  differentiated  at  a very  early  period, 
and  they  are  known  respectively  as  the  Bunodontia  and  Seleno- 


Fig.  487.— Grinding-surface  of  the  molar  and  prajmolar  teeth  of  the  Giraffe  (Camelo- 
pardalis giraffa ),  showing  the  selenodont  type  of  dentition. 

dontia.  In  the  “ Bunodont  ” section  are  comprised  only  the 
Pigs  and  their  allies,  and  the  Hippopotamida , in  all  of  which 
the  molars  and  pnemolars  have  tuberculated  crowns  (fig.  486). 
In  the  “ Selenodont  ” section  of  the  Artiodactyla  the  pnemolars 
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and  molars  (fig.  487)  have  the  grinding-surfaces  of  their  crowns 
divided  each  into  two  crescentic  lobes,  the  convexities  of 
which  are  turned  inwards  in  the  upper  and  outwards  in  the 
lower  teeth.  Some  fossil  forms,  which  are  otherwise  allied  to 
the  Bunodont  Artiodactyles,  show  teeth  of  a “ selenodont  ” 
character,  and  thus  form  a transition  between  these  otherwise 
sharply  separated  divisions  of  even-toed  Ungulates. 

The  section  Artiodactyla  comprises  the  Hippopotamus,  the 
Pigs,  and  the  whole  group  of  the  Ruminants,  including  Oxen, 
Sheep,  Goats,  xAntelopes,  Camels,  Llamas,  Giraffes,  Deer,  &c. 
Besides  these  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  fossil  forms  com- 
mencing in  the  Eocene  or  Lower  Tertiary  period,  and  in  many 
respects  filling  up  the  gaps  between  the  living  forms. 

Bunodontia  ( Non-ruminan tia ). 

Fain.  1.  Hippopotamidcz.  — This  group  contains  only  the 
single  genus  Hippopotamus , characterised  by  the  massive  heavy 


Fig.  488.— Skull  of  a Hippopotamus  ampfiibius,  side  view.  (After  Giebel.) 

body,  the  short  blunt  muzzle,  the  large  head,  and  the  presence 
of  teeth  of  three  kinds  in  both  jaws  (fig.  488).  The  dental 
formula  of  the  living  Hippopotamus  amphibius  is — 


The  incisors  are  nearly  horizontal,  those  of  the  centre  of  the 
lower  jaw  being  long  and  tusk-like.  The  canines  are  greatlv 
developed  those  of  the  upper  jaw  being  comparatively  short, 
while  the  lower  canines  are  in  the  form  of  enormous  tusks, 
Wlth  a chisel-shaped  edge.  The  crowns  of  the  molars  exhibit 
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a characteristic  double-trefoil  pattern.  The  legs  are  very  short, 
with  massive  feet,  terminated  by  four  hoofed  toes  each  (fig. 
489).  The  eyes  and  ears  are  small,  and  the  skin  is  extremely 
thick,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
few  bristles  on  the  very  short 
tail. 

A number  of  extinct  species 
of  Hippopotamus  are  known ; 
but  there  is  only  one  familiar 
living  form,  the  Hippopotamus 
amphibius  or  River-horse,  and 
this  is  confined  to  the  African 
continent.  It  is  an  enormously 
bulky  and  unwieldy  animal, 
reaching  a length  of  eleven  or 
twelve  feet.  It  is  nocturnal  in 
its  habits,  living  upon  grass,  the 
foliage  of  trees,  and  herbs,  and 
it  swims  and  dives  with  great 
facility.  It  is  found  in  toler- 
able abundance  in  all  the  great 
rivers  of  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara.  A much  smaller  form 
(the  so-called  Hippopotamus  or 
Chceropsis  liberiensis)  occurs  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  comparatively  little  is  known 
about  it.  It  possesses,  however,  only  two  lower  incisors  in- 
stead of  four. 

Fain.  2.  Suida.- — The  group  of  the  Suida,  comprising  the 
Pigs,  Hogs,  and  Peccaries,  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding ; 
but  the  feet  (fig.  485,  1)  have  only  two  functional  toes,  the 
second  and  fifth  toes  being  much  shorter,  and  hardly  touching 
the  ground.  All  the  three  kinds  of  teeth  are  present,  but  they 
vary  a good  deal.  The  canines  (fig.  490)  are  always  very 
large,  and  trihedral  in  shape ; and  in  the  males  they  usually 
constitute  formidable  tusks  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the 
mouth.  The  incisors  are  variable,  but  the  lower  ones  are 
always  inclined  forwards.  The  molars  and  pnemolars  have 
broad  crowns,  with  two  transverse  ridges  (increased  to  three 
or  more  in  the  last  molar),  which  are  divided  into  rounded 
tubercles  (fig.  486).  The  permanent  dental  formula  of  the 
Pig  ( Sus  scrofa ) is — - 


Fig.  489. — Left  fore-foot  of  Hippopotamus 
amphibius.  (After  Cuvier.) 
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In  the  young  animal  there  are  four  deciduous  molars,  but  the 
first  of  these  is  not  replaced  by  a pnemolar,  though  it  remains 
in  the  jaw  up  to  the  third  year  of  life.  If,  therefore,  the  jaw 


Fig.  490. — Skull  of  the  Wild  Boar  ( Sus  scro/a /crus).  (After  Gray.) 


of  a Pig  up  to  the  third  year  of  its  age  (fig.  491)  be  examined, 
there  will  appear  to  be  four  praemolars  and  three  molars  on 
each  side,  the  first  of  these  apparent  praemolars  being  really 
the  long-retained  first  deciduous  molar.  The  skull  is  remark- 


fig-  49I-— Dentition  of  the  Boar  (Sus  scro/a).  The  tooth  marked  pm1,  though  taking 
the  place  of  a first  prtemolar,  is  really  the  first  deciduous  molar,  which  has  not  vet 
been  shed.  J 


ably  pyramidal,  with  a pointed  occiput  and  long  paroccipital 
processes  (fig.  490).  The  stomach  is  mostly  slightly  divided, 
and  is  not  nearly  so  complex  as  in  the  Ruminants.  The  snout 
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is  truncated  and  cylindrical,  fitted  for  turning  up  the  ground, 
and  capable  of  considerable  movement,  being  strengthened 
by  a prrenasal  bone,  or  ossification  of  the  septum  narium. 
The  skin  is  more  or  less  abundantly  covered  with  hair,  and 
the  tail  is  very  short,  or  represented  only  by  a tubercle. 

The  most  familiar  example  of  the  Suida  is  the  Wild  Boar  (Sus  scrofa), 
from  which  many  of  our  domestic  breeds  of  Pigs  have  descended.  The 
Wild  Boar,  as  also  the  domestic  Pig,  both  when  tame  and  in  a wild  state, 
exhibits  remarkable  powers  of  adaptation  to  different  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  general  surroundings.  The  natural  range  of  the  Wild  Boar  is 
coextensive  with  the  Palaearctic  province,  but  it  has  been  exterminated  in 
various  regions  which  it  once  inhabited,  as  for  example,  in  Britain.  About 
a dozen  other  species  of  the  genus  Sus  are  known,  ranging  over  the  Palas- 
arctic  and  Oriental  provinces,  and  extending  eastwards  as  far  as  New 
Guinea,  but  being  absent  from  North  and  South  America  and  Australia. 
Of  the  remaining  Suida,  one  of  the  most  singular  is  the  Babyroussa  (Por- 
cus  babirusa ),  which  inhabits  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Borneo  in  the 
Melanesian  province.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  and  backward 
curvature  of  the  upper  canines.  The  upper  canines  pierce  the  upper  lip 
in  the  males,  and  their  alveoli  are  directed  upwards.  The  Bush-hogs 
( Potamochcerus ) of  Southern  Africa  and  Madagascar  are  nearly  allied  to 
Sus,  but  possess  subocular  excrescences  of  a cartilaginous  nature.  The 
African  Wart-hogs,  forming  the  genus  Phacochosrus,  are  distinguished 
by  having  a fleshy  wart  under  each  eye.  They  inhabit  Abyssinia,  the 
Guinea  coast,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

The  American  Peccaries  ( Dicotyles ) represent  the  Swine  of  the  Old 
World.  They  are  singular  in  having  only  three  toes  on  the  hind-foot,  the 
fifth  digit  being  represented  only  by  its  metatarsal.  The  canines  are  not 
exserted,  there  are  only  four  upper  incisors,  and  there  is  no  tail.  There 
is  also  the  exceptional  character  that  the  metapodials  unite  to  form  a 
“cannon-bone.”  They  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  American  conti- 
nent, extending  from  Paraguay  as  far  north  as  Texas  and  Arkansas,  and 
the  commonest  species  is  the  Collared  Peccary  ( Dicotyles  torquatus). 
They  are  not  at  all  unlike  small  pigs  either  in  their  appearance  or  in  their 
habits,  and  they  are  gregarious,  generally  occurring  in  small  flocks. 

Fain.  3.  Anoplotheridce. — This  group  comprises  extinct  Artio- 
dactyles  which  belong  to  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods, 
and  form  a kind  of  transition  between  the  Swine  and  the 
Ruminants.  In  Anoplotherium  itself  (fig.  492)  the  body  is 
slender,  provided  with  a long  tail,  and  having  the  feet  termi- 
nated by  two  toes  each,  sometimes  with  small  accessory  hoofs 
in  addition.  The  dentition  is  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  no 
gap  or  diastema  exists  between  the  molars  and  the  canines, 
the  teeth  thus  forming  an  even  and  uninterrupted  series.  The 
dental  formula  is — 


3—3  . 


4—4  . 
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Fain.  4.  Oreodontidce. — This  family  comprises  extinct  Artio- 
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dactyles  from  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  Tertiary  of  North 
America,  which  stand  in  some  respects  midway  between  the 
Suida  and  the  Ruminant ia,  and. have  been  termed  “ Ruminat- 


Fig.  492. — Anoplo the rium  commune.  Eocene  Tertiary,  France.  (After  Cuvier.) 


ing  Hogs,”  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  really  rumi- 
nated. Oreodon  is  about  as  big  as  a sheep,  the  feet  being 
four-toed,  and  the  dental  formula  “ complete.”  The  canines 
are  large  and  triangular,  and  the  molars  are  of  the  “ seleno- 
dont  ” character,  while  there  is  the  anomalous  distinction  that 
“ larmiers  ” or  “ tear-pits  ” existed  below  the  eyes. 

Selenodontia  ( Ruminantia ). 

The  last  section  of  the  Artiodaciyle  Ungulates  is  the  great 
and  natural  group  of  the  Selenodont  or  Ruminant  Ungulates. 
This  section  comprises  the  Oxen,  Sheep,  Antelopes,  Giraffes, 
Deer,  Camels,  &c.,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters  : — 

The  foot  is  what  is  popularly  called  “ cloven,”  consisting  of 
a symmetrical  pair  of  toes  encased  in  hoofs  and  looking  as  if 
produced  by  the  splitting  into  two  equal  parts  of  a single  hoof. 
Besides  the  two  functional  toes  (the  3d  and  4th),  the  2d  and 
5th  toes  are  usually  present  as  a pair  of  small  supplementary 
digits  placed  on  the  back  of  the  foot.  The  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  two  functional  toes  of  the  fore-limb,  and  the  metatarsal 
bones  of  the  same  toes  of  the  hind-limb,  except  in  Hyomos- 
chus,  coalesce  to  form  a single  bone,  known  as  the  “ cannon- 
bone.”  The  stomach  is  complex,  and  is  divided  into  several 
compartments,  this  being  in  accordance  with  their  mode  of 
eating.  They  all,  namely,  ruminate  or  “ chew  the  cud  ” — that 
is  to  say,  they  first  swallow  their  food  in  an  unmasticated  or 
partially-masticated  condition,  and  then  bring  it  up  again,  after 
a longer  or  shorter  time,  in  order  to  chew  it  thoroughly. 
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The  process  of  rumination  is  so  characteristic  of  this  group, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  stom- 
ach, as  showing  the  mechanism  by  which  this  singular  process 


Fig.  493.— Stomach  of  a Ruminant,  (A)  from  the  exterior,  and  (B)  with  its  cavities  laid 
open  : (i  (Esophagus  ; b Paunch  ; c Reticulum  ; d Manyplies  , c Abomasum. 

is  effected.  The  stomach  (fig.  493)  is  divided  into  four  (rarely 
three)  compartments,  which  are  usually  so  distinct  from  one 
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another  that  they  have  generally  been  spoken  of  as  so  many 
separate  stomachs.  The  gullet  opens  at  a point  situated 
between  the  first  and  second  of  these  cavities  or  “ stomachs.” 
Of  these  the  largest  lies  on  the  left  side,  and  is  called  the  “ru- 
men ” or  “ paunch  ” (fig.  493,  b).  This  is  a cavity  of  very  large 
capacity,  having  its  interior  furnished  with  numerous  hard 
papillae  or  warts.  It  is  the  chamber  into  which  the  food  is 
first  received  when  it  is  swallowed,  and  here  it  is  moistened 
and  allowed  to  soak  for  some  time.  The  second  compartment, 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  paunch,  is  much  smaller,  and  is 
known  as  the  “ reticulum  ” or  “ honeycomb-bag  ” ( c ).  Its  inner 
surface  is  reticulated,  or  is  divided  by  ridges  into  a number  of 
hexagonal  or  many-sided  cells,  somewhat  resembling  the  cells 
of  a honeycomb.  The  reticulum  is  small  and  globular,  and  it 
receives  the  food  after  it  has  lain  a sufficient  time  in  the  paunch. 
The  function  of  the  reticulum,  as  usually  believed,  is  to  com- 
press the  soaked  and  moistened  contents  of  the  rumen  into 
balls  or  pellets,  which  are  then  returned  to  the  mouth  by  a 
reversed  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  in  order  that 
they  may  undergo  mastication.  After  having  been  thoroughly 
chewed  and  prepared  for  digestion,  the  food  is  swallowed  for  the 
second  time,  but  on  this  occasion  the  food  does  not  pass  into 
the  paunch,  but  is  transmitted  to  the  third  compartment  of 
the  stomach,  which  is  variously  known  as  the  “ psalterium,” 
“ omasum,”  or  ( Scottice ) the  “ manyplies.”  The  reason  why 
the  food  takes  a different  course  when  swallowed  for  the  second 
time  to  that  followed  when  it  is  first  swallowed,  is  this : The 
opening  of  the  gullet  into  the  stomach  has  its  margins  pro- 
longed into  two  parallel  folds  or  ridges,  which  form  the  bound- 
ing-walls  of  a deep  groove  running  from  the  cardiac  opening  of 
the  oesophagus  to  the  psalterium,  and  which  can  be  brought 
into  apposition  so  as  to  convert  the  groove  into  a canal  or  tube. 
When  the  imperfectly  masticated  food  is  swallowed  for  the 
first  time,  it  forces  open  the  lips  of  this  groove,  and  thus  is 
transmitted  directly  into  the  paunch.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  thoroughly  chewed  and  swallowed  for  the  second  time, 
the  now  semi-liquid  or  pulpy  food  trickles  along  this  groove  into 
the  psalterium,  not  being  now  sufficiently  weighty  or  bulky  to 
force  apart  the  ridges  which  bound  the  groove.  The  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  psalterium  is  thrown  into  numerous  longi- 
tudinal folds  (fig.  493,  d),  which  are  so  close  as  to  resemble  the 
leaves  of  a book,  and  which  serve  to  strain  the  food  and  keep 
back  unmasticated  fragments.  The  psalterium  opens  by  a 
wide  aperture  into  the  fourth  or  pyloric  compartment  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  known  as  the  “abomasum”  (fig.  493,  e). 
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The  mucous  membrane  of  this  is  thrown  into  a few  longitudinal 
folds,  and  its  walls  are  glandular,  and  secrete  the  gastric  juice. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  digestive  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  it 
opens  into  the  duodenum. 

The  dentition  of  the  Ruminants  presents  peculiarities  almost 
as  great  and  as  distinctive  as  those  to  be  derived  from  the 
digestive  system.  In  the  typical  Ruminants  (e.g.,  Oxen,  Sheep, 
Antelopes)  there  are  no  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  their 
place  being  taken  by  a callous  pad  of  hardened  gum,  against 
which  the  lower  incisors  impinge  (fig.  494).  There  are  also 


Fig.  494. — Skull  of  a hornless  Sheep  : i Incisors  ; c Canines  ; m Molars 
and  prsemolars.  (After  Owen.) 


no  upper  canine  teeth,  and  the  only  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw 
are  six  grinders  on  each  side.  In  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
a continuous  and  uninterrupted  series  of  eight  teeth,  of  which 
the  central  six  are  incisors,  and  the  outer  ones  are  canines.  The 
canines  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  typical  Ruminants  differ,  how- 
ever, from  canine  teeth  generally,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  placed 
in  the  same  series  as  the  incisors,  which  they  altogether  re- 
semble in  shape,  size,  and  direction. 

Behind  this  continuous  series  of  eight  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
there  is  a vacant  space,  which  is  followed  behind  by  six 
grinders  on  each  side.  The  prsemolars  and  molars  are  of  the 
“ selenodont”  type  (fig.  487),  and  have  their  grinding-surfaces 
marked  respectively  with  one  or  two  double  crescents,  the 
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convexities  of  which  are  turned  inwards  in  the  upper,  and 
outwards  in  the  lower  teeth. 

The  dental  formula,  then,  for  a typical  Ruminant  animal 
is — 


. o — o 

i 


\ c j pm 

3—3  i— 1 3 


3 3 • in  3 — 3 — ^ 2. 
i 3—3 


The  departures  from  this  typical  formula  occur  in  the  Camelidce, 
the  Tragulidce,  and  in  some  of  the  Deer.  Most  of  the  Deer 
conform  in  their  dentition  to  the  above  formula,  but  a few 
forms  (e.g.,  the  Muntjak)  have  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
These  upper  canines,  however,  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
males ; and  if  they  occur  in  the  females,  they  are  of  a small 
size.  The  dentition  of  the  Camelidce  (Camels  and  Llamas)  is 
still  more  aberrant,  there  being  two  pointed  upper  incisors 
and  upper  canines  as  well.  The  lower  canines  also  are  more 
pointed  and  stand  more  erect  than  the  lower  incisors,  and 
are  slightly  separated  from  them,  so  that  they  are  easily  re- 
cognisable. 

The  group  of  the  Ruminantia  includes  the  groups  of  the 
Camelidce  (Camels  and  Llamas),  the  Tragulidce  (Chevrotains), 
the  Cervidce  (Deer),  the  Camelopardalidcz  (Giraffe),  and  the 
Cavicornia  (Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats,  Antelopes). 

i.  Camelidce  ( Tylopoda ). — The  Camels  and  Llamas  constitute 
in  many  respects  an  aberrant  group  of  the  Ruminantia , espe- 
cially as  regards  their  dentition  and  the  conformation  of  the 
feet.  The  upper  jaw  (fig.  495)  carries  three  teeth  on  each 


Fig.  495.— Side  view  of  the  skull  of  Camclus  bactrianus  : i Upper  incisor  ■ c c C-irnnes  • 
pm  Isolated  praemolar.  (After  Giebel.) 


side  in  front,  separated  by  slight  intervals.  The  most  anterior 
of  these  is  a conical  incisor ; the  central  one  is  a canine  and 
the  hindmost  is  the  first  praemolar,  which  is  separated  by  a 
wide  gap  from  the  rest  of  the  molar  series,  and  is  pointed  in 
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form.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  is  also  a canine,  placed  a little 
behind  the  incisors,  and  a detached  laniariform  praemolar  (the 
latter  sometimes  absent).  In  the  Llamas  these  isolated  praj- 
molars  do  not  exist.  Each  foot  (fig.  485,  6)  terminates  in 
two  toes,  which  are  provided  with  imperfect  nail-like  hoofs, 
covering  no  more  than  the  upper  surface  of  each  toe.  The 
second  and  fifth  toes,  which  are  mostly  present  in  the  Rumi- 
nants, are  here  altogether  wanting,  and  the  animal  walks  upon 
the  hinder  surfaces  of  the  toes,  which  are  directed  downwards, 
and  are  protected  by  pads  of  callous  horny  integument.  The 
stomach  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the  manyplies  is  absent, 
and  the  paunch  has  its  walls  hollowed  out  into  deep  water- 
cells,  occupying  two  special  tracts  of  its  internal  surface.  As 
regards  their  further  characters,  the  head  of  all  the  Camelidcz 
is  destitute  of  horns  in  both  sexes ; the  nostrils  can  be  closed 
at  the  will  of  the  animal ; the  upper  lip  is  hairy  and  partially 
cleft ; and  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  oval. 

The  family  of  the  Catnelidce  is  represented  in  the  Old  World 
by  the  Camels  ( Camelus ),  and  in  South  America  by  the  Llamas 
and  Alpacas  ( Auchenia ).  There  is  also  an  extensive  series  of 

Tertiary  forms,  one  of  which  (viz.,  Protolabis)  is  specially  in- 
teresting as  possessing  the  full  number  of  upper  incisors, 
namely,  three  on  each  side  of  the  jaw. 

The  true  Camels  are  peculiar  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and  two  species  are 
known,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  possession  of  a double  or 
single  adipose  hump  on  the  back ; but  neither  of  these  are  truly  wild. 
The  African  or  Arabian  Camel  ( Camelus  drotnedarius)  is  often  called  the 
Dromedary,  and  has  only  one  hump  on  its  back.  The  two  toes  are 
united  together  by  the  callous  sole;  and  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  knees 
are  furnished  with  callous  pads,  upon  which  the  animal  rests  when  lying 
down.  The  hump  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  fat,  and  appears  to  act 
as  a kind  of  reserve  supply  of  food,  as  it  is  noticed  to  diminish  much  in 
size  upon  long  journeys.  The  Camel  can  likewise  support  a very  pro- 
longed privation  of  water,  as  the  paunch  is  furnished  with  large  cells, 
which  the  animal  fills  when  it  has  access  to  water,  to  be  made  use  of 
subsequently  as  occasion  may  require.  The  structure  of  the  Camel  adapts 
it  admirably  for  locomotion  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa ; 
and  as  it  is  patient  and  enduring,  it  is  almost  exclusively  employed  as  a 
beast  of  burden  in  the  countries  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  Bactrian  Camel  (C.  bactrianus)  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
two  humps ; but  in  other  respects  it  does  not  differ  from  the  Dromedary. 
It  is  found  in  Turkestan,  Persia,  Mongolia,  and  Thibet,  extending  north 
to  Lake  Baikal,  and  eastwards  to  Pekin.  The  two  species  are  said  to 
breed  together,  and  the  hybrid  offspring  is  stated  to  be  occasionally  fertile. 

The  place  of  the  Camels  is  taken  in  the  New  World  by  the  Llama 
and  Alpaca,  with  their  respective  wild  forms.  These  animals  form  the 
genus  Auchenia , and  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  true  Camels. 
They  are  distinguished,  however,  by  having  no  hump  upon  the  back,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  toes  are  not  conjoined  and  supported  by  a callous 
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pad,  as  in  the  Camels,  but  are  separate,  with  separate  pads,  and  with 
strong  curved  nails.  The  neck  is  long  and  the  head  comparatively  small, 
whilst  the  upper  lip  is  mobile  and  deeply  cleft  vertically.  The  Llamas  are 
chiefly  found  in  Peru  and  Chili.  They  live  in  flocks  in  mountainous 
regions,  and  are  much  smaller  than  the  Camels  in  size.  The  true  Llama  is 
kept  as  a domesticated  animal,  and  used  as  a beast  of  burden,  its  wild  form 
being  known  as  the  “ Guanaco.”  The  Alpaca  is  still  smaller  than  the 
Llama,  and  is  not  very  unlike  a sheep,  having  a long  woolly  coat.  It  is 
partially  domesticated,  and  the  wool  is  largely  imported  into  Europe.  Its 
wild  form  is  the  so-called  “Vicuna.” 

As  regards  their  distribution  i?i  time , the  Camelidce  are  first 
represented  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  North  America  ( Poe - 
brotherium,  &c.). 

2.  Tragulidce. — This  group  comprises  certain  small  Rumi- 
nants, the  so-called  “ Chevrotains  ” ( Tragulus ),  which  have 
been  sometimes  associated  with  the  Musk-deer  ( Moschus ). 
The  researches  of  Milne-Edwards  and  Flower  have,  however, 
shown  that  the  relationships  of  Moschus  are  with  the  Cervidcc 
or  Deer  proper,  and  that  the  Chevrotains  constitute  a special 
group  of  Ruminants. 

The  Tragulidce  are  characterised  by  the  total  absence  of 
horns  in  both  sexes,  and  by  the  presence  of  canines  in  both 
jaws,  those  in  the  upper  jaw  being  in  the  form  of  tusks  in  the 
males  (fig.  496),  but  much  smaller  in  the  females.  The  third 


Fig.  496. — Side  view  of  the  skull  of  Tragulus  javantcus.  (After  Giebel.) 

stomach,  or  “ psalterium,”  is  wanting,  and  the  placenta  is  dif- 
fuse. The  Chevrotains  are  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the  second 
and  fifth  digits,  though  small,  are  complete  (fig.  485,  2 and  3), 
and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  of 
the  functional  toes  (the  3d  and  4th)  either  do  not  unite  to  form 
a cannon-bone  till  late  in  life,  or  remain  (as  in  Hyomoschus')  per- 
manently separate. 

This  family  includes  at  the  present  day  only  the  Hyomoschus 
of  Western  Africa,  and  some  four  or  five  species  of  Tragulus 
from  the  Indian  province.  The  best  known  are  the  Tra- 
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gulus  javanicus,  or  “ Napu  ” of  Java,  and  the  T.  meminna  of 
India.  They  are  all  very  small  and  elegant  animals,  and,  though 
commonly  called  “ Musk-deer,”  they  have  no  musk-gland. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  earliest  forms  of  the 
Tragulidce  ( Amphitragulus  and  Dremotheriuni)  appear  in  the 
Miocene  period. 

3.  Cervidce. — This  family  is  of  much  greater  importance 
than  that  of  the  Tragulidce , including  as  it  does  all  the  true 
Deer.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  other  Ruminants 
chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  horns,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
genera  Mas  chits,  Hydropotes , and  Lophotragus.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  Reindeer,  these  appendages  are  confined  to 
the  males  amongst  the  Cervidce , and  do  not  occur  in  the  females. 
They  do  not  consist,  as  in  the  succeeding  group,  of  a hollow 
sheath  of  horn  surrounding  a central  bony  core,  nor  are  they 
permanently  retained  by  the  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
horns — or,  as  they  are  more  properly  called,  the  antlers — of  the 
Cervidce  are  deciduous,  and  are  solid.  They  are  bony  through- 
out, and  are  usually  more  or  less  branched  (fig.  498),  and  they 
are  annually  shed  and  annually  reproduced  at  the  breeding 
season.  They  increase  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  branches 
every  time  they  are  reproduced,  until  in  the  old  males  they 
may  attain  an  enormous  size.  The  antlers  are  carried  upon 
the  frontal  bone,  and  are  produced  by  a process  not  at  all 
unlike  that  by  which  injuries  of  osseous  structures  are  made 
good.  At  first,  the  antlers  are  covered  with  a sensitive 
hairy  skin  or  “ velvet  ” ; but  when  the  horn  is  fully  formed, 
there  is  produced  a bony  ridge  or  “ burr  ” a little  above  its 
base,  separating  the  horn  into  a basal  stem,  or  “ pedicel,”  and  a 
distal  portion,  or  “beam.”  The  pressure  of  the  “burr”  upon 
the  vessels  which  supply  the  velvet  with  blood  leads  to  their 
gradual  obliteration,  the  skin  then  dying  and  peeling  off,  thus 
leaving  the  horn  as  a naked  bony  process  (fig.  497). 

When  fully  developed,  the  antlers  of  the  Deer  consist  of  a main  stem  or 
“beam,”  carrying  one  or  more  branches  or  “tynes.”  In  the  second  year 
after  birth,  when  the  antlers  are  first  produced,  and  in  a few  Deer  through- 
out life,  the  antler  consists  only  of  the  “beam,”  and  is  dagger-shaped  and 
unbranched,  the  animal  being  known  now  as  a “brocket.”  In  the  horns 
of  the  next  year,  the  antler  develops  a basal  branch  or  “brow-tyne.”  In 
the  horns  of  the  fourth  year,  the  beam  above  the  brow-tyne  becomes  bifur- 
cated, the  divisions  thus  produced  (“tres-tyne  ” and  “royal  tyne”)  remain- 
ing simple  in  some  cases,  or  in  other  cases  undergoing  further  subdivision. 
The  differences  in  the  horns  of  different  kinds  of  Deer  depend  principally 
upon  the  extent  to  which  this  subdivision  of  the  beam,  as  regards  one  or 
both  of  its  primary  divisions,  is  carried  on  ; and  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal types  of  antlers  : — 

(A.)  Rusine  type. — The  brow-tyne  simple,  the  beam  simply  divided  (fig. 
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498,  A).  This  form  of  antler  occurs  in  the  Sambur  Deer  [Rusa  Aristotelis ) 
and  in  the  Axis  Deer  of  India. 

(B.)  Rucervine  type.—' I'he  two  primary  divisions  of  the  beam  above  the 


Fig.  497. — Side  view  of  the  skull  of  the  Roebuck  ( Capreolus  capreea). 
(After  Giebel.) 


brow-tyne  again  bifurcated,  and  both  divisions  approximately  equal,  as  in 
the  Rucervus  Schoniburgki  of  Siam  (fig.  498,  B).  In  a modification  of  this 
type,  the  royal  tyne  is  reduced  in  size  (fig.  498,  C),  and  the  tres-tyne  is 
large ; while  in  a still  more  extreme  type,  the  royal  tyne  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  snag. 

(C.)  Elaphine  type. — Brow-tyne  reduplicated  (by  the  presence  of  a “bez- 
tyne  ”)  ; the  royal  tyne  large  and  divided.  This  type  occurs  in  the  Red- 
deer  ( Cervus  elaphus , fig.  498,  F and  G).  In  the  “ sub-elaphine  ” type 
(as  in  the  Cervus  sika  of  Japan),  the  brow-tyne  is  simple. 

(D. ) Capreolifie  type. — The  beam  dividing  into  a short  anterior  and  a 
longer  posterior  branch,  the  latter,  when  fully  developed,  again  bifurcated 
at  its  extremity  (fig.  498,  D).  This  type  of  antler  occurs  in  the  Roebuck 
[Capreolus  capraa). 

(E. ) Type  of  the  Muntjak. — Antler  supported  upon  a long  osseous  pedicle 
arising  from  the  frontal  bone  ; a short  brow-tyne  ; the  beam  undivided 
(fig.  498,  E).  Occurs  only  in  the  Muntjak  [Cervulus  munlfak). 

Of  the  other  characters  of  the  Cervidce,  it  may  be  noted  that 
upper  canines  are  occasionally  developed  (Muntjak,  Musk- 
deer),  and  that  the  second  and  fifth  digits  are  present,  though 
rudimentary  (fig.  485,  4).  The  lachrymal  bone  exhibits  a deep 
antorbital  pit,  which  lodges  a peculiar  gland  (the  “larmier”), 
which  secrets  a strongly  odorous  waxy  substance.  In  many 
cases,  also,  there  is  a larger  or  smaller  vacuity  between  the 
frontal,  nasal,  lachrymal,  and  maxillary  bones. 

The  Cervituz  are  very  generally  distributed,  but  no  member 
of  the  group  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  either  Australia 
or  South  Africa,  their  place  in  the  latter  continent  seeming  to 
be  taken  by  the  nearly-allied  Antelopes  (distinguished  by  their 
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hollow  horns).  Africa,  in  fact,  has  no  Deer  except  the  Barbary 
Deer  alone,  and  this  occurs  north  of  the  Sahara  only. 

\ ery  many  species  of  Cervidie  are  known,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  allude 
to  more  than  a few  of  the  more  familiar  and  important  forms.  Three  species 
occur  in  Britain — namely,  the  Roebuck,  Red-deer,  and  Fallow-deer,  the 
last  not  being  truly  indigenous.  The  Roebuck  {Capreolus  caprcca)  was  once 
very  generally  distributed  over  Britain,  but  is  almost  confined  to  the  wilder 
parts  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  ranges  over 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Red-deer  or  Stag  ( Cervus  elaphus ) is  a 


Fig.  498 — A,  Antler  of  the  “Rusine"  type  (Sambur  Deer);  B,  Antler  of  the  “Ru- 
cervine  ” type  ( Rucervns  Schomburgki) ; C,  Modified  Rucervine  type  of  antler 
(R ucervns  Duvaucelli),  in  which  the  “ royal  ” tyne  is  reduced  in  size  ; D,  Antler  of 
the  “Capreoline”  type  ( Capreolus  cap  nr  a)  ; E,  Antler  of  the  Muntjak  ( Ccrvulus 
muntjak)  ; F,  Antler  of  the  Red-deer  ( Cervus  elaphus)  of  the  second  year  ; G,  Antler 
of  the  full-grown  Red-deer,  showing  the  “ elaphine  ” type. 


much  larger  species,  with  well-developed  spreading  antlers.  The  Red- 
deer  of  Britain  is  represented  in  North  America  by  a still  larger  species, 
known  as  the  Wapiti  ( Cervus  canadensis). 

The  third  British  species  is  the  Fallow-deer  {Duma  vulgaris ),  charac- 
terised by  the  fact  that  the  antlers  are  palmated— that  is,  dilated  towards 
their  extremities.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  its  native  habitat  is 
apparently  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Allied  to  the  Fallow-deer 
is  a gigantic  extinct  species,  the  Megaceros  hibemiats , which  inhabited 
Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Scotland,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  up  to  a comparatively  modern  date,  probably  having  survived 
into  the  human  period.  It  is  often,  but  incorrectly,  spoken  of  as  the  Irish 
“ Elk,”  but  it  is  really  a genuine  Stag.  The  animal  was  of  very  great  size, 
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and  was  furnished  with  enormous  spreading  and  palmate  antlers,  which 
measure  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  between  the  tips. 

Of  all  the  Deer,  the  largest  living  form  is  the  true  Elk  ( Alces  palmatus ), 
which  is  generally  distributed  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  being  often  spoken  of  as  the  Moose.  The  antlers  in  the  Elk  are 
of  a very  large  size,  and  are  very  broad,  terminating  in  a series  of  points 
along  their  outer  edges. 

The  only  completely  domesticated  member  of  the  Cei~vida  is  the  Rein- 
deer ( Cervus  tarandus),  which  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  female  is 
furnished  with  antlers  similar  to,  but  smaller  than,  those  of  the  males.  At 
the  present  day,  the  Reindeer  (if  the  Caribou  be  regarded  as  distinct)  is  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  abounding 
especially  in  Lapland.  Remains,  however,  of  the  Reindeer  are  known  to 
occur  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  extending  as  far  south,  at  any  rate, 
as  the  Alps,  and  occurring  also  in  Britain.  From  this  fact,  taken  along 
with  many  others,  the  existence  of  an  extremely  cold  climate  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  at  a comparatively  recent  period  may  be  safely 
inferred.  The  Reindeer  lives  chiefly  upon  moss  and  a peculiar  kind  of 
lichen,  and  they  are  extensively  used  by  the  Laplanders  both  as  beasts  of 
burden  and  as  supplying  food.  The  “Caribou”  of  North  America,  if  not 
absolutely  identical  with  the  Reindeer,  would  seem  to  be,  at  most,  a well- 
marked  variety  of  it. 

The  so-called  “ Brockets  ” are  small  Deer,  in  which  the  horns  are  simple 
and  stiletto-shaped,  without  tynes.  They  are  natives  of  South  America. 
The  Muntjaks  (Cervulus ) inhabit  India,  Burmah,  China,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  have  the  horns  supported  upon  long  bony  pedicles 
springing  from  the  frontal  bones,  while  the  males  have  large  upper  canines. 

The  true  Musk-deer  [Moschus  moschiferus ) possess  no  horns,  and  the 
males  have  a musk-gland.  There  are  canine  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  the 
upper  canines  of  the  males  have  the  form  of  long  tusks.  The  Musk-deer 
are  elegant  little  animals,  which  agree  with  the  typical  Deer  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  spotted  young,  and  that  the  placenta  is  cotyledonary,  whilst 
they  depart  from  the  ordinary  cervine  type  in  the  absence  of  antlers.  They 
inhabit  Central  Asia. 

The  curious  Water-deer  ( Hydropotes ) of  China  is  related  to  Moschus, 
and  also  has  no  horns.  Another  curious  Chinese  form  is  the  Elaphurus, 
in  which  there  is  a long  tufted  tail,  and  the  antlers,  in  place  of  an  anterior 
basal  branch,  possess  a long  posterior  branch,  the  end  of  which  is  dilated 
and  prolonged  into  several  short  points. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  earliest  remains  of 
Cervidce  appear  in  the  Miocene  ( Dorcatherium , Dicroceros, 
& c.).  Cervus  itself  appears  in  the  Upper  Miocene,  and  of  the 
same  age  is  the  genus  Amphimoschus , related  to  the  living 
Musk-deer. 

4.  Camelopardalidce. — This  family  includes  only  a single 
living  animal— the  Camelopardalis  giraffa,  or  Giraffe — some- 
times called  the  Camelopard,  from  the  fact  that  the  skin  is 
spotted  like  that  of  the  Leopard,  whilst  the  neck  is  long,  and 
gives  it  some  distant  resemblance  to  a Camel.  There  are  no 
upper  canines  in  the  Giraffe,  and  both  sexes  possess  two  small 
frontal  horns,  which,  however,  are  persistent,  and  remain  per- 
manently covered  by  a hairy  skin,  terminated  by  a tuft  of  long 
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stiff  bristles.  These  are  not  mere  out-growths  of  the  frontals, 
but  are  independent  ossifications  placed  on  the  sutures  between 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  There  is  also  a central  horn, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  an  epiphysis, 
and  is  placed  upon  the  sagittal  suture.  It  becomes  early  an- 
chylosed  with  the  skull,  as  do  ultimately  the  other  two  horns. 
The  neck  is  of  extraordinary  length,  but,  nevertheless,  consists 
of  no  more  than  the  normal  seven  cervical  vertebne.  The  fore- 
legs appear  to  be  much  longer  than  the  hind-legs,  and  all  are 
terminated  by  two  toes  each,  the  second  and  fifth  digits  being 
altogether  wanting.  The  tongue  is  very  long  and  movable, 
and  is  employed  in  stripping  leaves  off  the  trees.  The  Giraffe 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  Ruminants,  measuring  as  much  as  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  height.  It  is  a harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive animal,  but  defends  itself  very  effectually,  if  attacked,  by 
kicking.  It  is  found  in  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara. 

Remains  of  gigantic  Ruminants  allied  to  the  Giraffe  have 
been  found  in  the  later  Tertiary  deposits  of  France  and 
Greece  (. Helladotherium ) ; but  the  Sivatherium , sometimes 
referred  to  this  family,  appears  to  have  been  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  true  Antelopes. 

5.  Cavicornia. — The  last  family  of  the  Ruminants  is  that 
of.  the  Cavicornia , comprising  the  Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats,  and 
Antelopes.  This  family  includes  the  most  typical  Ruminants, 
and  those  of  most  importance  to  man.  The  upper  jaw  in  all 
the  Cavicornia  is  wholly  destitute  of  incisors  and  canines,  the 
place  of  which  is  taken  by  the  hardened  gum,  against  which 
the  lower  incisors  bite.  There  are  six  incisors  and  two  canines 
in  the  lower  jaw,  placed  in  a continuous  series,  and  the  molars 
are  separated  by  a wide  gap  from  the  canines.  Both  sexes 
have  horns,  or  the  males  only  may  be  horned,  but  in  either 
case  these  appendages  are  very  different  to  the  “antlers”  of 
the  Cervidce.  The  horns,  namely,  are  persistent,  instead  of 
being  deciduous,  and  each  consists  of  a bony  process  of  the 
frontal  bone — or  “horn-core” — covered  by  a sheath  of  horn 
(fig.  499).  In  the  Prong-buck  ( Antilocapra ),  however,  the 
sheath  of  the  horn  is  shed  annually.  The  feet  are  cleft,  but 
are  mostly  furnished  with  accessory  hoofs  (the  rudiments  of 
the  second  and  fifth  digits)  placed  on  the  back  of  the  foot. 

The  Cavicornia  comprise  the  three  families  of  the  Antilopidce , 
Ovidce,  and  Bovidce.  The  Antelopes  form  an  extremely  large 
section,  with  very  many  species.  They  are  characterised  by 
their  slender  deer-like  "form,  their  long  and  slender  legs,  and 
their  simple  cylindrical,  annulated  or  twisted  horns,  which  are 
sometimes  confined  to  the  males,  but  often  occur  in  the  females 
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as  well  (fig.  500).  They  possess  the  same  sub-orbital  glands 
(“larmiers”)  as  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  111  the 
Cervidce;  and  they  have  also  two  odiferous  glands  on  the 
groin,  the  openings  of  which  are  known  as  the  inguinal 


Fig.  499. — Skull  of  the  Cape  Buffalo  (. Bubalus  caffcr')  viewed  from  above,  showing 
the  horn-cores.  (After  Cuvier.) 


pores.”  The  second  and  fifth  digits  are  usually,  but  not 
always  present,  as  rudiments,  represented  by  two  small  acces- 
sory hoofs  on  the  back  of  the  foot. 

The  Antelopes  form  a very  large  and  widely  distributed  family,  being 
especially  numerous,  both  in  individuals  and  species,  in  Africa,  in  ■which 
country  they  appear  to  take  the  place  of  the  true  Deer  (only  one  species 
of  Deer  being  indigenous  to  Africa).  Amongst  the  better-known  African 
species  of  Antelopes  are  the  Springbok,  Hartebeest,  Gnu,  Eland,  and 
Gazelle.  The  only  European  Antelopes  are  the  Chamois  ( Kupicapra 
tragus),  which  inhabits  the  Alps  and  other  mountain-ranges  of  southern 
Europe,  and  the  Saiga  of  eastern  Europe.  Amongst  the  more  remarkable 
Antelopes  may  be  mentioned  the  Prong-buck  ( Antilocapra  americana ) of 
N.  America,  in  which  there  are  no  accessory  hoofs,  lachrymal  sinuses,  or 
inguinal  pores  ; the  females  have  very  small  horns,  and  the  horns  of  the 
male  have  a snag  or  branch  in  front.  The  horn-core,  however,  is 
conical,  and  does  not  extend  above  the  snag.  The  horns  are  also  very 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  their  sheath  is  annually  shed,  and  annually 
reproduced.  Another  curious  form  is  the  Chickara  (A.  quadricornis)  of 
India,  in  which  the  females  are  hornless,  but  the  males  have  four  horns. 

The  Sheep  and  Goats  ( Ovidce ) have  mostly  horns  in  both 
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sexes,  and  the  horns  are  generally  curved,  compressed,  and 
turned  more  or  less  backwards.  The  body  is  heavier,  and  the 
legs  shorter  and  stouter,  than  in  the  true  Antelopes. 


Fig.  5C0. — Head  of  the  Koodoo  ( Strepsiceros  koodoo). 


The  Goats  {Capra)  are  distinguished  from  the  Sheep  by  their  more 
slender  limbs,  long  and  oblique  nostrils,  and  flattened  arched  horns.  The 
throat  is  furnished  with  long  hair,  forming  a beard,  and  this  appendage 
may  be  confined  to  the  males  or  may  be  present  in  both  sexes.  The 
domestic  Goat  is  believed  to  be  descended  from  the  “ Paseng  ” {Capra 
tzgagrus)  of  the  Caucasus  and  Persia.  One  species  of  Ibex  (/.  alpinus ) 
inhabits  the  high  ranges  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  but  is  becoming 
gradually  rarer. 

The  Sheep  have  generally  shorter  and  stouter  limbs  than  the  Goats, 
a beard  being  absent,  and  the  horns  being  spirally  twisted.  Horns  are 
usually  present  in  both  sexes,  but  are  absent  in  the  females  of  some  breeds 
of  the  domestic  Sheep  {Ovis  aries).  Some  of  the  breeds  of  the  domestic 
Sheep,  and  more  particularly  the  smaller  short-tailed  breeds,  with  cres- 
cent-shaped horns,  seem  to  be  descended  from  the  “Moufflon”  {Ovis 
musimon),  which  is  still  found  wild  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  In  the 
Thian-Shan  Mountains,  above  heights  of  9000  feet,  is  found  the  Ovis 
poli,  distinguished  by  the  immense,  laterally-directed,  spiral  horns.  The 
Ovis  Ammon  of  Thibet  is  long-legged,  and  has  large  horns  which  describe 
a nearly  complete  circle.  The  genus  Ovis  is  represented  in  North 
America  by  the  “ Bighorn”  (O.  montana)  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  true  Oxen  ( Bovidce ) are  distinguished  by  having  simply 
rounded  horns,  which  are  not  twisted  in  a spiral  manner,  and 
are  usually  directed  more  or  less  outwards.  Most  of  the  Oxen 
admit  of  being  more  or  less  completely  domesticated,  and 
some  of  them  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  animals,  both 
as  beasts  of  burden  and  as  supplying  food. 

Of  the  numerous  forms  of  Oxen,  the  following  are  the  more  remarkable 
types : — 

(a.)  The  numerous  domestic  varieties  of  Oxen  may  be  grouped  together 
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under  the  common  name  of  Bos  taurus.  1 he  nearest  approach  to  British 
Wild  Oxen  are  the  well-known  “ Chillingham  Cattle,”  of  which  two  herds 
still  exist.  They  are  white  in  colour,  with  a black  muzzle,  the  horns  white, 
tipped  with  black.  The  domestic  breeds  of  European  Oxen  seem  for  the 
most  part  to  have  descended  from  one  or  other  of  two  now  extinct  types. 
One  of  these  is  the  “ Urus  ” {Bos  primigenius),  which  existed  in  Germany 
when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans ; and  the  other  is  the  British  Short- 
horn ” { Bos  lotigifrons)  of  Owen.  Of  the  Bos  taurus  type  are  the  Oxen 
known  as  the  “Gour,”  the  “ Gayal,”  and  the  “ Banteng,”  which  are  found 
in  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  have  their  horns  bent  at  first 
outwards  and  then  upwards. 

(A)  The  Humped  Cattle  {Bibos)  of  the  Oriental  province  are  distin- 
guished by  possessing  a fatty  hump  over  the  withers.  A well-known  form 
is  the  Zebu  {B.  indicus ),  which  is  often  hornless.  The  Humped  Cattle  are 
known  from  Egyptian  monuments  to  have  been  domesticated  from  an  ex- 
tremely early  period,  but  their  wild  form  is  unknown. 

{c.)  The  Bisons  are  distinguished  by  having  a shaggy  mane,  a hump  on 
the  shoulders,  a very  large  head,  and  a tufted  tail.  The  European  Bison 
or  “Aurochs”  {Bison  europceus),  formerly  very  widely  distributed,  now 
only  occurs  in  one  of  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  where  it  is  specially  pro- 
tected ; but  it  is  said  to  be  found  also  in  the  Caucasus.  The  American 
Bison  or  “Buffalo”  {Bison  americanus),  once  extraordinarily  abundant  in 
the  western  United  States  and  Canada,  is  also  now  almost  extinct. 

{d. ) The  true  Buffaloes  ( Bubalus ) have  large  horns,  triangular  in  section, 
turned  outwards  and  backwards,  and  often  confluent  at  their  bases.  The 
common  Buffalo  {Bubalus  bubalis)  is  found  in  Southern  Europe  and  North 
Africa  ; and  the  “ Arnee  ” of  India  is  along-horned  variety  of  it.  The 
Cape  Buffalo  {Bubalus  coffer)  has  short  horns,  with  greatly  expanded  bases, 
and  ranges  over  Africa  south  of  the  equator. 

{e. ) The  “Yak”  {Pocphagus  grunniens)  represents  a quite  peculiar  type 
of  Oxen,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a long  silky  tail  and  of  a 
fringe  of  long  hair  along  the  shoulders,  flanks,  and  thighs.  It  inhabits  the 
table-lands  of  Thibet. 

{/.)  Lastly,  a remarkable  type  of  the  Oxen  is  presented  by  the  Musk- 
ox {Ovibos  moschatus),  which  is  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  the 
Oxen  and  the  Sheep,  and  which  is  by  high  authorities  regarded  as  pro- 
perly referable  to  the  latter.  The  body  of  the  Musk-ox  is  massive,  with 
very  short  legs  and  a short  tail ; the  hair  long ; the  nose  hairy  ; and  the 
horns  of  the  males  very  wide,  bent  downwards  along  the  side  of  the  head, 
and  then  bent  outwards  and  upwards.  At  present  the  Musk-ox  is  con- 
fined to  Arctic  America  north  of  latitude  60° ; but  it  formerly  ranged  over 
Northern  Asia,  as  well  as  over  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  Cavicorn  Ruminants 
are  apparently  a modern  type,  the  earliest  forms  appearing  in 
the  Miocene  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pliocene  period. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  extinct  types  may  be  mentioned 
the  gigantic  four-horned  Antelopes  from  the  Pliocene  deposits 
of  India,  upon  which  the  genus  Sivatheriu?n  has  been  founded. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 


DINOCERATA , TILLODONTIA , AND  TOXODONTIA. 


Order  VII.  Dinocerata.  — This  order  comprises  certain 
extraordinary  extinct  Mammals  from  the  Eocene  of  North 
America,  which  are  regarded  by  Prof.  Cope  as  an  aberrant 
group  of  Ungulates , whilst  Prof.  Marsh  considers  them  as  a 
distinct  order  intermediate  between  the  Perissodactyle  Ungulates 
and  the  Proboscidea. 

The  members  of  this  order  are  all  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
and  of  massive  construction.  Both  the  hind-feet  and  forefeet 
possessed  five  well-developed  toes.  The  nasal  bones  tv  ere  elongated, 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  supported  a proboscis.  The  cranium 
carries  three  pairs  of  horn-cores , which  were  probably  envel- 
oped in  horny  sheaths.  There  are  no  tipper  incisors,  and  the 
upper  canines  have  the  form  of  long  tusks  directed  downwards . 
(These  characters  are  taken  from  Dinoceras,  the  best-known 
genus  of  the  group.)  The  order  is  distinguished  from  the 
Proboscidea  by  the  absence  of  upper  incisors,  the  presence  of 
canines,  the  possession  of  three  pairs  of  horn-cores,  and  the 
absence  of  a proboscis. 

In  Dinoceras  itself,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
group,  we  have  a large  animal  equal  in  dimensions  to  the 
living  Elephants,  which  it  resembles  also  in  the  osteology 
of  its  limbs,  in  most  essential  respects.  It  is  in  the  skull 
(fig.  501)  and  dentition,  however,  that  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  Dinoceras  are  to  be  found.  As  regards  the  denti- 
tion, the  front  of  the  upper  jaw  was  destitute  of  incisors,  and 
probably  carried  a palatine  pad,  but  there  were  two  very  large 
canines  in  the  form  of  tusks  directed  perpendicularly  down- 
wards; and  there  was  also  a series  of  six  small  grinders  on  each 
side.  In  the  lower  jaw  are  six  incisors,  small  canines,  and  twelve 
prasmolars  and  molars,  six  on  each  side.  The  dental  formula 
is  thus — 


. o — o 

l j 

3—3 


c - 1 ; pm  ^ — - ; m 3 ^ = 34. 

i— 1 3—3  3—3 


Superiorly  each  maxillary  bone  carried  a well-developed  pro- 
cess, probably  of  the  nature  of  a horn-core.  The  nasals  sup- 
port two  similar  but  smaller  horn-cores  ; and  the  frontals  and 
parietals  carried  posteriorly  two  larger  bony  projections,  most 
probably  also  of  the  nature  of  horn-cores.  The  animal  thus 
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possessed  three  pairs  of  horns,  one  carried  by  the  upper  jaw- 
bones, one  by  the  nasals,  and  one  by  the  frontal  bones  ; though 
it  is  possible  that  some  or  all  of  these  cores  were  simply 
covered  bv  a callous  integument.  The  nasal  bones  are  long, 


and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  proboscis  ; but  there  are 
peculiar  praenasal  ossifications.  The  limbs  are  short,  the  fore- 
legs shorter  than  the  hind-legs ; and  the  femur  was  not  pro- 
vided with  a third  trochanter.  The  tail  is  short  and  slender. 

As  regards  the  mental  powers  of  Dinoceras,  Prof.  Marsh  re- 
marks : “ The  brain-cavity  of  Dinoceras  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  this  remarkable  genus.  It  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  brain  was  proportionately  smaller  than  in  any 
other  known  Mammal,  recent  or  fossil,  and  even  less  than  in 
some  reptiles.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  reptilian  brain  in  any- 
known  Mammal.  In  D.  mirabile , the  entire  brain  was  actu- 
ally so  diminutive  that  it  could  apparently  have  been  drawn 
through  the  neural  canal  of  all  the  praesacral  vertebrae,  cer- 
tainly through  the  cervicals  and  lumbars.” 

The  three  genera  which  are  included  amongst  the  Dinocerata 
by  Marsh  are  Dinoceras,  Tinoceras , and  Uintatherium.  All 
the  remains  of  this  singular  group  which  have  hitherto  been 
brought  to  light,  are  from  the  Eocene  rocks  of  North  America. 

Order  VIII.  Tillodontia. — This  order  has  been  estab- 
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lished  by  Prof.  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  some  singular  Mam- 
mals from  the  Eocene  Tertiary  of  the  United  States.  The 
following  are  the  characters  of  the  order,  so  far  as  published  : 
The  molar  teeth  have  grinding  crowns,  as  in  Ungulates,  and  may 
have  distinct  roots,  or  may  grow  from  permanent  pulps  ; stnall 
canines  are  present  in  both  jaws  ; and  each  jaw  carries  two  long 
scalpriform  incisors,  resembling  those  of  Rodents  in  form  and  in 
growing  from  persistent  pulps.  The  feet  are  plantigrade  and 
pe?itadactyle,  and  the  digits  were  apparently  unguiculate.  The 
femur  has  a third  trochanter,  and  the  radius  and  ulna  and  tibia 
and  fibula  are  distinct  bones. 

The  order  includes  two  distinct  families, — one,  the  Tillothe- 
ridce,  having  molar  teeth  with  distinct  roots  ; whilst  the  other, 
Stylinodontidce,  possessed  rootless  molars,  which  grew  from 
persistent  pulps.  All  the  known  forms  of  the  order  are  from 
the  Eocene  Tertiary,  and  the  typical  species  seem  to  have 
been  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  the  Tapir. 

The  type-genus  of  the  order  is  Tillotherium,  which  presents 
a remarkable  combination  of  the  characters  of  the  Ungulata, 
Rodentia,  and  Carnivora.  The  general  form  of  the  skeleton 
most  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Carnivores,  the  skull  being 


Fig.  502. — Tillodontia.  Side  view  of  the  skull  of  Tillotherium fodic  ns  .with ^he  lower 
jaw  displaced  downwards,  one-fourth  of  the  natural  size.  (After  Marsh.) 


like  that  of  the  Bears  in  many  respects,  whilst  the  feet  are  five- 
toed, with  the  whole  sole  applied  to  the  ground,  and  having 
ungual  phalanges  similar  to  those  of  the  Ursidce.  The  brain- 
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cavity  is  of  small  size,  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres  did  not 
extend  over  the  cerebellum  or  the  olfactory  lobes.  The  orbits 
are  not  complete,  but  open  into  the  temporal  fossae.  The 
prasmolars  and  molars  have  grinding  crowns,  the  canines  are  of 
small  size,  and  the  praemaxillse  carried  a pair  of  large  scalpri- 
form  incisors  (fig.  502),  which  resemble  those  of  the  Rodents 
in  having  chisel-shaped  crowns,  and  in  growing  throughout 
the  life  of  the  animal.  As  in  Rodents,  there  is  a correspond- 
ing pair  of  scalpriform  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  dental 
formula  is — 

• 1 — 1 1 — 1 x 3 — 3 3 — 3 

1 : c — : pm  - — - : m - — — = 30. 

1 — 1 1 — 1 r 2—2 ' 3—3  ^ 

Order  IX.  Toxodontia. — This  order  includes  certain  large 
extinct  Mammals  from  the  later  Tertiary  deposits  of  South 
America,  the  true  systematic  position  of  which  is  still  very 
doubtful,  since  they  present  affinities  to  the  Ungulata , the 
Rodents,  and  the  Edentates.  The  skull  is  massive  and  the 
dentition  is  very  peculiar.  The  molars  and  prsemolars  are 
bent  so  as  to  be  strongly  convex  outwards  and  concave  inwards, 
with  flat  grinding-surfaces  (fig.  503),  and  presenting  the  pecu- 


Fig-  503.— A,  Right  upper  jaw  of  Toxodon  Burmeisteri,  and  (B)  left  lower  jaw  of  the 
same  ; c Lower  canine.  (After  Burmeister.)  Greatly  reduced  in  size. 


liarity  that  they  are  rootless  and  grow  from  persistent  pulps. 
Canines  are  present  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  are  of  very  small 
size  (fig.  503,  c),  and  are  placed  in  the  interval  between  the  in- 
cisors and  prsemolars.  In  the  upper  jaw  only  the  sockets  for 
the  canines  are  left.  There  are  four  upper  and  six  lower 
incisors,  which  are  separated  by  a wide  diastema  from  the 
prsemolars.  The  dental  formula  is — 


B 
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There  is  no  third  trochanter  to  the  femur,  but  the  structure 
of  the  manus  and  pes  is  quite  unknown. 

The  only  known  genera  are  Toxodon  and  Nesodon. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

HYRACOIDEA  AND  PROBOSCIDEA. 

Order  X.  Hyracoidea. — This  is  a very  small  order  which 
has  been  constituted  by  Huxley  for  the  reception  of  two  or 
three  little  animals,  which  make  up  the  single  genus  Hyrax. 
These  have  been  usually  placed  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Rhinoceroses,  to  which  they  have  some  decided 
affinities,  and  they  are  still  retained  by  Owen  in  the  section  of 
the  Perissodactyle  Ungulates. 

The  order  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : 
There  are  no  canine  teeth , and  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are 


Fig.  504. — Skull  of  Hyrax.  (After  Cuvier.) 


long  and  curved , and  grow  from  permanent  pulps,  as  they  do  in 
the  Rodents  (such  as  the  Beaver,  Rat,  arc.).  The  lower  incisors 
are  directed  forwards.  The  molar  teeth  are  singularly  like  those 

of  the  Rhinoceros.  The  manus  has  four  functional  digits,  the 
pollex  being  rudimentary ; and  the  pes  is  tridactylous.  All  the 
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toes  have  rounded  hoof-like  nails,  with  the  exception  of  the  inner 
digit  of  the  pes,  which  has  an  obliquely  curved  nail.  Clavicles 
are  wanting ; the  placenta  is  deciduate  and  zonary. 

The  species  of  Hyrax  are  small,  rabbit-like,  plantigrade 
animals,  in  which  the  body  is  covered  with  hair,  the  nose  and 
ears  are  short,  the  upper  lip  is  cleft,  and  the  tail  is  represented 
by  a mere  tubercle.  There  are  four  upper  incisors  which 
resemble  those  of  Rodents  in  growing  throughout  the  life  of  the 
animal,  but  which  are  triangular  and  pointed,  instead  of 
having  the  form  of  quadrangular  prisms,  as  they  have  in  the 
latter.  The  outer  pair  of  incisors  fall  out  early ; the  condyle 
of  the  mandible  is  transversely  elongated ; and  the  lower 
incisors  are  directed  forwards.  The  dental  formula  is — 


Several  species  of  Hyrax  are  known,  but  they  resemble  one 


505*  Skull  of  the  Indian  Elephant  {.Elcpli&s  tHtizcus ) ■ z Tusk-like  upper  incisors  \ 
m Lower  jaw,  with  molars,  but  without  incisors  ; n Nostrils,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
proboscis.  (After  Owen.) 


another  in  all  essential  particulars,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
H.  syriacus,  they  are  exclusively  confined  to  Africa.  They 
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are  all  gregarious  little  animals,  living  in  holes  of  the  rocks, 
and  capable  of  domestication.  The  “coney”  of  Scripture  is 
believed  to  be  the  Hyrax  syriacus,  which  occurs  in  the  rocky 
parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Another  species — the  Hyrax 
capensis,  or  “ Klipdas  ” (“badger  of  the  cliffs  ”) — occurs  com- 
monly in  South  Africa,  and  is  known  by  the  colonists  as  the 
“ badger.” 

No  fossil  remains  have  as  yet  been  discovered  which  can 
with  certainty  be  referred  to  this  order. 

Order  XI.  Proboscidea. — The  eleventh  order  of  Mammals 
is  that  of  the  Proboscidea,  comprising  no  other  living  animals 
except  the  Elephants,  but  including  also  the  extinct  genera 
Mastodon  and  Deinotherium. 

The  Proboscidea  are  characterised  by  being  large  terrestrial 
Mammals,  with  massive  bodies, 
the  skin  thick  and  sparsely 
haired.  The  tiose  is  prolonged 
into  a cylindrical  “ trunk  ” or 
“ proboscis ,”  at  the  extremity  of 
which  the  nostrils  are  situated. 

The  feet  are  five-toed,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  digits  (some  or 
all)  are  incased  in  hoofs.  In  the 
living  forms  there  are  no  lower 
incisors,  but  there  are  two  upper 
incisors,  which  grow  from  per- 
manent pulps,  and  constitute  long 
“ tusks.”  Catvines  are  entirely 
absent  in  both  jaws ; and  the 
molar  teeth  are  feiv  in  number, 
large,  and  transversely  ridged 
or  tuberculate.  Clavicles  are 
wanting.  The  testes  are  abdo- 
minal, and  there  are  tivo  mam- 
mary glands  which  are  pectoral 
in  position.  The  placenta  is 
deciduate  and  zonary. 

The  Proboscideans  are  all  phant  (Elephas  indicus).  (After  Cuvier.) 

terrestrial  in  their  habits,  and 

though  some  of  the  extinct  Elephants  were  of  no  great  size, 
they  are  all  massively  constructed  animals,  with  the  limbs  very 
stout,  and  the  femur  nearly  vertical.  The  fibula  is  complete 
and  distinct  from  the  tibia,  and  the  femur  is  not  furnished 
with  a third  trochanter.  There  are  five  digits  in  both  the  fore 
and  hind  feet  (fig.  506),  but  all  of  these  are  not,  as  a rule,  fur- 
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nished  with  hoofs.  The  hoofs  are  placed  in  front  of  a great 
palmar  and  plantar  pad  of  horny  skin,  upon  which  the  weig  it 
of  the  body  is  principally  supported. 

The  skull  in  the  Elephants  is  high  and  conical,  with  the  cranial 
sutures  more  or  less  completely  obliterated  in  the  adult.  The 
actual  brain-case  is  of  comparatively  very  small  size,  the  extent 
of  surface  necessary  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  being  secured 
by  the  development  of  great  air-sinuses  between  the  inner  and 
outer  tables  of  the  skull  (fig.  507).  Similar  air-cells  are  also  de- 


Fig.  507. — Section  of  the  skull  of  the  Indian  Elephant  (after  Boyd  - Dawkins  and 
Oakley):  s Air-sinuses ; n Anterior  nares  ; b Brain-case  ; m Molar;  t Base  of  the 
tusk. 

veloped  in  the  nasals,  prasmaxillse,  maxillae,  and  palatine  bones. 
The  nasal  bones  are  very  short  and  broad,  the  nasal  passages 
are  nearly  vertical,  and  the  anterior  nares  (fig.  507,  n)  are 
wide  and  are  placed  high  up  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The 
nose  itself  is  prolonged  into  a great  trunk-like  “proboscis” 
(fig.  505),  which  is  composed  of  an  enormous  number  of  inter- 
lacing muscular  fasciculi,  and  terminates  in  a finger-like  pre- 
hensile lobe,  below  which  are  placed  the  apertures  of  the 
nostrils.  The  proboscis  is  highly  sensitive,  and  is  movable  in 
every  direction.  It  is  the  sole  organ  of  prehension  possessed 
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by  the  animal,  and  is  employed  in  conveying  both  food  and 
water  to  the  mouth. 

The  dentition  of  the  Proboscideans  consists  of  incisors  and 
molars,  canines  being  wanting  in  both  jaws.  In  the  Elephants 
the  lower  jaw  is  destitute  of  incisor  teeth  (fig.  508),  and  there 
are  only  two  upper  incisors,  which  become  greatly  developed 
and  constitute  the  “ tusks.”  The  tusks  are  the  only  teeth  in 
the  jaws  which  have  deciduous  predecessors ; but  the  milk- 
tusks  are  early  shed,  and  never  attain  any  great  size.  The 
permanent  tusks  are  composed  of  dentine  and  cement,  some 
extinct  forms  having  an  anterior  strip  of  enamel  as  well ; and 
they  grow  from  permanent  pulps,  and  often  attain  an  enor- 
mous size,  especially  in  old  males.  The  molar  teeth  are  of 
very  large  size  (fig.  508),  and  are  composed  of  transverse  plates 


Fig.  508. — Lower  jaw  of  the  Indian  Elephant  ( Elephas  indicus ),  viewed  from  above, 
showing  the  molar  teeth.  Greatly  reduced  in  size. 


of  enamel,  which  surround  tracts  of  dentine,  and  are  bound 
together  by  cement.  As  the  tooth  wears  down  by  use,  the 
enamel-plates  come  to  project  above  the  general  surface,  en- 
closing islands  of  dentine,  the  form  of  which  varies  in  a 
characteristic  manner  in  different  species  of  Elephants.  There 
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are  six  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  the  dental  formula 
being  thus — 


i 


o — o 6 — 6 

c — ; m ,—r 
o—o  6 — 6 


= 26. 


Though  the  number  of  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  is 
really  six,  owing  to  their  large  size,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  succeed  each  other  in  the  jaw,  there  is  never  more  than 
one  (or  parts  of  two)  in  use  in  each  jaw  at  one  time  (fig.  508). 
The  molars  do  not,  in  fact,  succeed  one  another  vertically ; 
but  they  come  into  place  successively  from  behind  forwards. 
Thus  the  whole  series  of  molars  gradually  moves  forwards  in 
the  jaw,  and  the  place  of  each  tooth,  as  it  slowly  advances,  is 
taken  by  the  tooth  next  behind  it  in  the  series,  all  but  the 
penultimate  molar  being  lost  when  the  last  cuts  the  gum. 

The  only  existing  Proboscideans  are  the  Elephants,  of  which 
there  are  only  two  living  species,  the  African  and  the  Indian 
Elephant,  both  confined  to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old 
World,  in  the  forests  of  which  they  live  in  herds.  They  are 
strictly  phytophagous,  living  upon  grass  or  the  foliage  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  they  strip  off  by  means  of  the  pre- 
hensile trunk.  As  the  tusks  prevent  the  animal  from  drinking 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  water  is  sucked  up  by  the  trunk, 
which  is  then  inserted  into  the  mouth,  into  which  it  empties  its 
contents.  The  Elephants  are  uniparous,  and  the  period  of 
gestation  is  rather  more  than  twenty  months. 


B 


Fig.  509.— A,  Left  ramus  of  lower  jaw  of  Elcphas  indicus , viewed  from  above  (after 
Cuvier).  B,  Grinding -surface  of  molar  tooth  of  Elcphas  a/ricanus  (after  Giebel). 

The  Indian  Elephant  (Euelcphas,  or  Elcphas , indicus ) is  a native  of 
India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
Sumatra.  The  Ceylon  variety  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a distinct 
species.  The  Indian  Elephant  is  distinguished  by  its  concave  forehead, 
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the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  ears,  the  possession  of  five  hoofs  on  the 
manus  and  four  hoofs  on  the  pes,  and  the  fact  that  the  enamel-folds  of  the 
molars  (fig.  509,  A)  are  narrow  and  parallel.  The  general  colour  of  the  skin 
is  pale  brown,  the  so-called  “White  Elephants  ” being  merely  albinos.  The 
tusks  of  the  males  are  well  developed,  and  grow  to  a length  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  and  a weight  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  or  more. 

The  African  Elephant  ( Loxodon , or  Elephas,  africanus)  inhabits  Africa, 
south  of  the  Sahara,  and  formerly  extended  its  range  as  far  as  Cape  Colony. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  strongly  convex  forehead,  its  great  flapping  ears, 
the  possession  of  four  hoofs  on  the  manus  and  three  hoofs  on  the  pes,  and 
the  fact  that  the  enamel-folds  of  the  molar  teeth  (fig.  509,  B)  are  lozenge- 
shaped. The  African  Elephant  is  not  now  domesticated,  but  is  largely 
hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  tusks,  these  being  developed  in  both  sexes,  but 
being  smaller  in  the  females  than  in  the  males. 

The  true  Elephants  are  characterised  by  the  flat,  transversely- 
ridged  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth.  In  the  extinct  genus  Afas- 
todon  (fig.  510)  the  general  characters  resemble  those  of  the 


Fig.  510.— A,  Skull  of  Mastodon  giganteum  ; B,  Side  view  of  the  second  true  molar 
of  Mastodon  giganteum.  (After  Owen.) 


Elephants,  but  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  present  nipple- 
shaped tubercles  arranged  in  pairs.  The  two  upper  incisors 
of  the  Mastodons  were  developed  into  long  tusks,  and  lower 
incisors  are  usually  wanting,  as  in  recent  Elephants ; but  in 
some  cases  two  lower  incisors  were  present  in  addition. 

In  the  genus  Deinotheriuiti,  which  is  usually  referred  to  the 
order  Proboscidea , there  were  no  upper  incisors,  but  the  lower 
jaw  is  bent  downwards  towards  its  symphysis  (fig.  5 1 1 ),  and  it 
carries  two  long  tusk-like  incisors.  Canines  were  wanting  in 
both  jaws,  and  there  were  two  praemolars  and  three  molars  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw.  The  grinders  are  crossed  by  strong 
transverse  ridges  (fig.  512),  which  give  them  a distinctly 
Tapiroid  character.  The  species  of  Deinotherium  attained 
gigantic  dimensions,  the  general  structure  of  the  skeleton 
resembling  that  of  the  Elephants. 
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As  regards  the  distribution  in  time  of  the  Proboscideans,  the 
genus  Deinotherium  is  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Tertiary 
or  Miocene  period.  The  Mastodons  begin  in  the  Miocene 


period,  but  they  are  also  found  in  the  Pliocene  deposits,  and 
survived  into  the  Quaternary  period.  True  Elephants  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Sivvalik  deposits  of  India,  and  Europe 
possessed  well-known  types  of  Elephants  in  Pliocene  times 
(. E . meridionalis  and  E.  prisons).  The  best  known,  as  well  as 
the  most  modern,  of  the  extinct  Elephants  is  the  Mammoth 
(. Elephas  primigenius ),  which  formerly  ranged  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  Asia  and  Europe,  and  unquestionably  survived  into 
the  human  period.  By  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  Mam- 
moths embedded  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  we  know  that 
this  remarkable  Elephant  was  furnished  with  a covering  of 
long  woolly  hair. 


Fig.  51 1.  — Skull  of  Deinotherium 
giganteum.  Miocene  Tertiary. 


Fig.  512. — A,  Side-view  of  the  third 
molar  of  Deinotherium  giganteum  ; 
B,  Grinding  surface  of  the  same. 
Miocene  Tertiary.  (After  Kaup.) 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 


CARNIVORA. 


Order  XII.  Carnivora.  — The  order  of  the  Carnivora — 
the  Ferce  of  many  writers — comprises  the  Beasts  of  Prey, 
which  are  characterised  as  hairy  Mammals , in  which  the  toes 
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are  furnished  with  claws  ( much  reduced  in  Seals),  and  the 
clavicles  are  rudimentary  or  absent.  There  are  two  sets  of 
enamelled  teeth,  which  are  always  of  three  kinds — incisors, 
canines,  atid  molars — and  which  differ  from  another  in  shape 
and  size.  The  incisors  are  never  more  than  three  on  each  side  of 
each  jaw,  and  the  canines  are  always  longer  and  more  pointed 
than  the  incisors.  Some  of  the  prcemolars  and  molars  are  usually 
furnished  with  cutting  or  trenchant  edges,  and  the  co?idyle  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  transversely  elongated.  The  orbits  are  not  separ- 
ated from  the  temporal  fossce,  and  the  facial  region  of  the  skull 
is  usually  short.  The  intestine  is  comparatively  short , and  the 
stomach  is  simple.  The  mammary  glands  are  abdominal,  and 
the  place?ita  is  deciduate  and  zonary. 

The  Carnivora  are  adapted  by  their  organisation  for  a rap- 
torial life,  and  for  a more  or  less  exclusively  carnivorous  diet, 
though  in  exceptional  cases  the  food  is  not  of  an  animal 
nature  at  all.  The  adaptation  here  spoken  of  is  especially 
conspicuous  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  skull  and  the  form 
of  the  teeth.  The  skull  (fig.  513)  generally  possesses  a more 


pig.  jjj. Skull  of  the  Lion,  viewed  from  above,  one-fourth  of  the  natural  size,  showing 

the  sagittal  crest,  the  wide  zygomatic  arches,  and  the  incomplete  orbits. 

or  less  marked  sagittal  crest  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the 
powerful  muscles  of  mastication.  The  orbits  are  continuous 
with  the  zygomatic  fossae  ; and  the  latter  are  very  wide,  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  powerful  temporal  and  masseter  muscles ; 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  mandible,  to  which  the  former 
of  these  muscles  is  attached,  being  unusually  strong  and  high. 
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The  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  transversely  elongated,  so  as 
to  limit,  or  entirely  prevent,  movement  of  the  jaw  in  any 
direction  except  a vertical  one.  The  “ tentorium,”  or  fold  of 
the  dura  mater  separating  the  cerebellum  from  the  cerebrum, 
is  ossified. 

The  teeth  are  simple,  their  crowns  covered  with  enamel, 
and  all  three  kinds  of  teeth  are  present.  Except  in  some  Seals, 
there  are  always  three  incisors  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  The 
canines  are  always  long  and  pointed.  The  crowns  of  the  pras- 
molar  teeth  and  of  the  first  lower  molar  are  typically  sharp- 
edged  and  trenchant,  but  they  graduate  from  a cutting  to  a 
tuberculate  form  according  as  the  diet  is  strictly  of  an  animal 
nature,  or  becomes  more  or  less  miscellaneous. 

In  the  typical  and  most  highly  specialised  Carnivores  (such 
as  the  Felidce),  the  last  praemolar  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
first  molar  in  the  lower  jaw  (fig.  514,  pnfi  and  m)  are  specially 


F*o-.5i4-  Permanent  dentition  of  the  Lion  (Fe/is  leo).  In  the  upper  jaw  the  letter 
indicates  the  upper  carnassial,  while  in  the  lower  jaw  the  letter  m indicates  the 
lower  carnassial. 


developed,  and  are  known  as  the  “carnassial”  teeth,  having  a 
sharp  cutting-edge ; whereas  in  other  cases  the  corresponding 
teeth  are  blunt  and  “ tuberculated.”  Even  in  their  most  tren- 
chant condition,  the  carnassial  tooth  commonly  has  a more  or 
less  developed  tuberculated  process,  or  “ heel,”  on  the  inside  of 
its  cutting-edge.  In  various  Carnivores  a number,  or  all,  of 
the  pnemolars  and  molars  may  be  “ tuberculate,”  their  crowns 
being  adapted  for  bruising  rather  than  cutting.  As  a general 
rule,  the  shorter  the  jaw,  and  the  fewer  the  pnemolars  and 
molars,  the  more  carnivorous  is  the  animal. 

Clavicles  are  wanting,  or  are  rudimentary,  in  all  the  Carnivora. 
The  radius  and  ulna  and  tibia  and  fibula  are  complete,  and 
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there  are  usually  five  digits  to  the  feet.  The  digits  are 
terminated  by  claws,  the  length  and  sharpness  of  which  are 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  animal  is 
strictly  carnivorous.  In  the  aquatic  Carnivores  ( Pinnipedia ), 
however,  the  claws  are  small  or  rudimentary.  The  structure 
of  the  feet  varies  in  different  groups  of  Carnivora.  In  the 
aquatic  Carnivores  (Seals  and  Walruses),  the  limbs  are  short, 
and  the  toes  are  united  by  the  skin,  thus  converting  the  feet 
into  swimming  paddles  (fig.  515,  B).  In  the  Bears  and  various 
other  forms  of  the  order,  the  animal  is  “plantigrade,”  the  foot 


Fig.  515. — Feet  of  Carnivora  (after  Owen).  A,  Plantigrada , Foot  of  Bear  ; 
B,  Pinnigrada,  Hind-feet  of  Seal ; C,  Digitigrada,  Foot  of  Lion. 


being  so  constructed  that  the  sole  is  wholly  or  in  great  part 
applied  to  the  ground  (fig.  515,  A).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Cats,  Dogs,  and  Hyaenas,  the  animal  is  “ digitigrade,”  walk- 
ing on  the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  the  metacarpal  and  meta- 
tarsal bones  being  nearly  vertical  and  not  touching  the  ground 
at  all  (fig.  515,  C). 

The  organs  of  hearing,  smell,  and  vision  are  very  highly 
developed  in  the  Carnivora.  The  sense  of  taste  is  less  de- 
veloped, the  papillae  of  the  tongue  being  often  horny,  enabling 
this  organ  to  act  mechanically,  as  a rasp,  in  licking  the  flesh 
off  bones.  Lastly,  the  skin  in  the  Carnivora  is  very  loosely 
attached  to  the  subcutaneous  structures. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  space , the  Carnivora  are 
found  more  or  less  abundantly  in  all  the  great  zoological  pro- 
vinces, with  the  exception  of  the  Australian.  Australia  itself 
possesses  the  Dingo,  but  it  is  questionable  if  this  is  truly  in- 
digenous; while  New  Zealand  and  the  various  islands  in- 
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eluded  in  the  Australian  province  seem  to  be  wholly  without 
native  Carnivores. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  earliest  types  of  the 
order  make  their  appearance  in  the  later  Eocene  deposits 
(Galecynus) ; and  the  leading  modern  groups  of  the  Carnivora 
are  represented  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary.  The  Ursidre  (Bears) 
appear  in  the  Miocene  (Hycenarctos),  and  various  forms  of 
Ursus  itself  are  found  in  the  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene. 
The  Civet-cats  ( Viverridce. ) appear  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
( Tylodon  and  Palceonyctis) ; and  the  Miocene  genus  Ictithe- 
rium  seems  to  connect  the  Civet-cats  with  the  Hyaenas. 
The  great  group  of  the  Canidce  is  known  by  various  fossil 
forms,  of  which  the  Amphicyo?i  of  the  Miocene  Tertiary  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  its  plantigrade  foot  bringing  it 
into  relation  with  the  Bears.  True  Hyaenas  appear  to  have 
existed  in  the  late  Miocene  (Pliocene)  deposits.  Lastly,  the 
Felidce  (Cats)  commence  in  the  Upper  Eocene,  and  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Miocene  deposits  by  numerous  forms.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  extinct  Felidce  is  the  genus 
Machairodus , comprising  the  so-called  “ Sabre-toothed  Tigers,” 
in  which  the  huge  canines  are  compressed  and  sabre-shaped, 
and  have  finely  serrated  margins. 

As  regards  the  classificatio?i  of  the  Carnivora,  the  order  has 
often  been  divided  in  accordance  with  the  structure  of  the 
feet  into  the  three  groups  of  the  Pinnipedia , Plantigrada,  and 
Digitigrada.  A more  natural  arrangement,  however,  is  to 
divide  the  order  into  the  two  primary  sections,  or  sub-orders, 
of  the  Pmnipedia  and  Fissipedia,  the  former  comprising  the 
aquatic  Seals  and  Walruses,  while  all  the  ordinary  terrestrial 
Carnivores  are  included  in  the  latter. 


Pinnipedia. 

Sub-order  I.  Pinnipedia.  — This  division  comprises  the 
Seals  and  Walruses,  characterised  by  their  adaptation  to  an 
aquatic  mode  of  life.  The  body  (fig.  516)  is  elongated, 
covered  with  a short  dense  fur,  more  or  less  largely  inter- 
spersed in  many  cases  with  long  harsh  hairs,  and  terminated 
posteriorly  by  a short  conical  tail.  All  the  four  limbs  are 
present,  but  are  very  short,  and  have  the  digits  united  by  the 
skin  so  as  to  form  swimming-paddles.  The  feet  have  five  toes 
each,  but  the  nails  are  small  or  almost  wanting.  The  hind- 
feet  of  the  typical  Seals  are  placed  far  back,  nearly  in  a line 
with  the  axis  of  the  body  (fig.  516),  and  are  more  or  less 
closely  bound  down  by  the  integuments  to  the  tail.  The 
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hind-limbs  are  thus  admirably  adapted  for  swimming,  but 
little  suited  for  terrestrial  progression.  The  ordinary  .Seals, 
in  fact,  can  only  drag  themselves  laboriously  along,  when  on 


Fig.  516. — The  Greenland  Seal  (Phoca  grccnlandica). 


the  land,  chiefly  by  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Eared  Seals  ( Otariadcc ) and  the 
Walruses  have  the  hind-limbs  less  closely  pinned  down,  and 
not  directed  backwards  in  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  thus  can 
move  upon  the  land  with  considerable  freedom. 

The  skull  of  the  Pinnipedes  is  more  or  less  smooth  and 
free  from  muscular  ridges,  the  brain-case  and  orbits  being  of 
large  size.  The  hinder  part  of  the  skull  is  broad  and  rounded, 
but  the  interorbital  region  is  much  contracted.  The  denti- 
tion varies,  but  teeth  of  three  kinds  are  always  present,  in  the 
young  animal  at  any  rate.  The  canines  are  always  long  and 
pointed,  and  the  prtemolars  and  molars  (except  in  the  Wal- 
ruses) have  serrated  crowns.  The  lower  incisors  may  be 
reduced  to  four  or  to  two  in  number,  or  may  even  be  wanting 
(Walrus);  and  the  upper  incisors  may  fall  below  the  normal 
six.  The  dental  formula  of  the  common  Seal  (tig.  5x7)  is — 


i 3- — ? ; c - — 1 ; pm  4 — - ; m 
2 — 2 1 — 1 4 — 4 


= 34- 


The  Seals  have  a thick  layer  of  fat  below  the  skin.  In  the 
Eared  Seals  alone  is  the  ear  furnished  with  a small  pinna,  all 
the  other  members  of  the  group  having  the  ears  only  indi- 
cated by  small  external  apertures,  which  can  be  closed  when 
the  animal  is  under  water.  The  lungs  are  remarkably  capa- 
cious, and  submersion  for  proportionately  long  periods  can 
be  borne  without  injury.  The  intestine  is  much  longer  than 
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in  the  typical  Carnivores,  sometimes  reaching  fifteen  times 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  food  consists  of  fishes,  shell- 
fish, and  other  marine  animals. 

The  section  Pinnipedia  includes  the  three  families  of  the 


Fig.  517. — Dentition  of  the  Common  Seal  ( Phoca  vitulina). 


Earless  Seals  ( Phocidce ),  the  Eared  Seals  ( Otariadce ),  and  the 
W alruses  ( Trichechidtz). 

The  typical  Seals  ( Phocidce ) are  distinguished  from  the  Walruses  by  the 
presence  of  incisor  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  by  canines  of  moderate  size ; 
while  the  absence  of  ears  and  the  inability  to  use  the  hind -limbs  on  land 
separate  them  from  the  Otariadce.  They  form  a very  numerous  family,  of 
which  species  are  found  in  almost  every  sea  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
tropics.  They  abound,  however,  especially  in  the  seas  of  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions.  They  live  for  the  most  part  upon  fish,  and  when 
awake,  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  water,  only  coming  on 
land  to  bask  and  sleep  in  the  sun,  and  to  bring  forth  their  young.  They 
appear  to  be  universally  polygamous.  The  body  is  covered  with  a short 
fur,  interspersed  with  long  bristly  hairs  ; and  the  lips  are  furnished  with 
long  whiskers,  which  act  as  organs  of  touch.  The  Seals  are  very  largely 
captured  for  the  sake  of  their  blubber. 

The  only  common  British  Seal  is  the  Phoca  vitulina,  which  occurs  not 
uncommonly  on  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland,  and  ranges  over  almost 
the  whole  of  the  shores  washed  by  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  seas  of 
Greenland.  It  is  yellowish-grey  in  colour,  and  measures  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  length.  Other  Seals  attain  a much  greater  length — the  Great 
Seal  measuring  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  the  Elephant  Seal  ( Macro - 
rhimts),  of  the  South  Pacific,  reaching  a length  of  twenty  feet. 

The  Eared  Seals  or  Sea-lions  ( Otariadce ) differ  from  the  typical  Seals  in 
the  possession  of  small  conical  ears,  and  in  the  much  greater  freedom  of  the 
limbs,  enabling  the  animal  to  walk  with  comparative  ease  on  land.  The 
Eared  Seals  are  principally  found  on  the  shores  of  the  continents  and 
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islands  washed  by  the  Pacific ; but  they  are  also  found  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  as  far  northwards  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Plata.  Among  the  various  interesting  forms  included  in  this  family,  the 
well-known  Alaskan  “Fur  Seal”  (Callorkinits  ur sinus)  maybe  mentioned, 
but  space  will  not  permit  an  account  of  its  habits  and  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  connected  with  its  reproduction. 

The  third  family  of  the  Pinnipedia  is  that  of  the  Trichechidce , comprising 
only  the  Walruses  ( Trichechus ).  Only  two  species  of  Walrus  are  known 
— viz.,  the  Atlantic  Walrus  or  Morse  ( Trichechus , or  Odobcenus,  rostnarns), 
and  the  Pacific  Walrus  ( T.  obesus).  The  chief  peculiarities  of  this  family, 


Fi<r.  518.— Skull  and  dentition  of  the  Atlantic  Walrus.  (After  de  Blainville  and  Murie). 
A Skull  of  adult,  showing  the  tusk-like  upper  canines  ; B,  Palate  and  dentition  of  the 
young  animal ; C,  Lower  jaw  and  dentition  of  the  young  animal. 


as  compared  with  the  preceding  groups,  are  found  in  the  dentition,  which, 
owing  to  the  early  disappearance  of  certain  of  the  teeth  and  to  the  common 
occurrence  of  individual  variations,  has  been  differently  described  by  dif- 
ferent observers.  According  to  Mr  Allen,  whose  views  are  essentially  in 
accord  witlx  those  of  Professor  Flower,  the  dental  formula  for  the  milk- 
dentition  of  the  Walrus  is — 

,'3=3;  <!=!;  „,4=-4=32. 

3—3  ' — 1 4—4 

The  dental  formula  for  the  permanent  dentition,  on  the  other  hand,  is — 


4 — 4 I — I 

“ — - ; m = 20. 

4—4  1— 1 


The  special  peculiarities  of  the  permanent  dentition  of  the  W alruses  are 
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(i)  The  whole  of  the  lower  incisors  disappear  in  the  adult,  as  do  all  the 
upper  incisors  except  the  outermost  incisor  on  each  side.  (2)  1 he  uppei 
canines  are  enormously  developed,  growing  from  permanent  pulps  to  a 
length  of  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half,  and  being  directed  downwards  so  as 
to  project  far  below  the  chin  (fig.  518,  A).  (3)  The  lower  canines  are 

small,  and  are  like  the  prsemolars  in  form.  (4)  The  last  upper  prsemolar 
and  the  upper  molar  usually  disappear  in  the  adult,  as  also  does  the  lower 
molar  on  each  side. 

Except  as  regards  the  dentition  and  the  absence  of  external  ears,  the 
Walruses  agree  in  most  respects  with  the  Eared  Seals,  especially  in  the 
comparative  freedom  of  the  limbs.  They  are  large  and  heavy  animals, 
attaining  a length  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  or  upwards.  The  body  is  covered 
with  short  hair,  and  the  face  bears  many  long  stiff  bristles.  The  great 
tusk-like  upper  canines  are  employed  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence, 
and  for  digging  up  burrowing  shell-fish  out  of  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  sea- 
bottom  ; and  they  are  also  used  to  assist  the  unwieldy  animal  in  getting 
out  of  the  water  upon  the  ice.  The  Atlantic  Walrus  is  abundant  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  living  in  herds  ; the  Pacific  Walrus  being  found  in  correspond- 
ing latitudes  on  the  western  side  of  the  American  continent. 


Fissipedia. 

Sub-order  II.  Fissipedia.— This  section  of  the  Carnivora 
includes  terrestrial  forms,  in  which  the  foot  is  adapted  for 
walking  on  land  (rarely  webbed  for  swimming  also),  and  the 
toes  have  well- developed  claws.  The  Fissipede  Carnivores 
admit  of  a natural  division  into  the  three  groups  of  the 
Arctoidea  (Bears  and  their  allies),  the  Cynoidea  (Dogs,  Wolves, 
&c.),  and  the  AEluroidea  (Cats,  Hytenas,  Civets). 

Section  i.  Arctoidea. — The  forms  included  in  this  group 
have  commonly  been  spoken  of  as  the  “ Plantigrade  Car- 
nivora” ( Plantigrada ),  as  they  apply  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  the  ground  in  progression  (fig. 
519).  Except  in  the  Polar  Bear,  the  soles  of  the  feet  are 
naked ; and  in  all  cases  there  are  five  clawed  digits  to  each 
foot.  The  tympanic  bones  are  dilated  into  “ tympanic  bullae,” 
but  these  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  are  not  divided 
into  two  by  an  internal  septum  ; while  the  external  auditory 
meatus  is  of  considerable  length.  The  intestine,  lastly,  is 
without  a caecum. 

The  section  of  the  Arctoidea  includes  the  four  families  of 
the  Ursidce  (Bears),  the  Procyonidce  (Racoons,  Coatis,  &c.), 
the  AElurida  (Panda),  and  the  Mustelidce  (Weasels,  Badgers, 
Otters,  &c.). 

The  typical  family  of  the  Arctoidea  is  that  of  the  Ursidce , 
including  only  the  Bears.  The  Bears  are  much  less  purely 
carnivorous  than  the  majority  of  the  Beasts  of  Prey,  and,  in 
accordance  with  their  omnivorous  habits,  the  teeth  do  not 
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exhibit  the  typical  carnivorous  characters.  The  incisors  and 
canines  have  the  ordinary  carnivorous  form,  but  the  “carnas- 


Fig*  Si9- — The  Brown  Coati  ( Nasuafusca ),  showing  the  plantigrade  form  of  the  feet. 


sial  ” teeth  have  tuberculate  crowns,  instead  of  a sharp  cutting- 
edge.  The  dental  formula  in  Ursus  (fig.  520)  is — 


,•3—3  . 
3—3  ’ 


4—4. 

4—4 


2 — 2 


m 


3—3 


= 42. 


The  dental  formula  of  the  Bears  is  thus  thd  same  as  that  of  the 
Dogs ; but  the  second  and  third  prasmolars  are  small  and 
usually  deciduous,  while  the  first  pnemolar  is  also  often 
caducous.  The  last  prsmolar  and  all  the  molars  have  tuber- 
culate crowns,  and  the  carnassials  are  not  of  specially  large 
size,  these  characters  being  equally  present  in  the  flesh-eating 
Polar  Bear  and  the  strictly  vegetarian  Sun-bear. 

The  skull  of  the  Bears  exhibits  fairly  well-developed  mus- 
cular ridges,  and  the  muzzle  is  elongated.  The  claws  are 
formed  for  digging,  being  large,  strong,  and  curved,  but  not 
retractile.  The  tongue  is  smooth ; the  ears  small,  erect,  and 
rounded;  the  tail  short;  the  nose  forms  a movable  truncated 
snout ; and  the  pupil  is  circular. 
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As  shown  by  their  smooth  tongues  and  tuberculate  molars, 
the  Bears  are  not  peculiarly  or  strictly  carnivorous.  They  eat 
flesh  when  they  can  obtain  it,  but  in  most  cases  a great  part  of 
their  food  is  of  a vegetable  nature. 


Fig.  520. — Dentition  of  the  Polar  Bear  ( Thalassarctos  maritimus).  The  deciduous 
second  and  third  praemolars  have  disappeared. 


The  Bears  are  very  generally  distributed  over  the  globe,  Australia  and 
Africa  alone  having  no  representative  of  the  family.  The  common  Brown 
Bear  (Ursus  arctos)  was  at  one  time  an  inhabitant  of  Britain,  and  also 
existed  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  At  the  present  day  the  Brown  Bear  is 
only  found  in  the  great  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in 
the  Arctic  portions  of  North  America.  It  feeds  on  roots,  fruits,  honey, 
insects,  and,  when  it  can  obtain  them,  upon  other  Mammals.  It  attains  a 
great  age,  and  hibernates  during  the  winter  months.  Very  nearly  allied 
to  the  Brown  Bear  is  the  Black  Bear  of  America  ( Ursus  americanus). 
Both  are  of  some  commercial  value,  being  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  fat,  and  tongues.  A much  larger  American  species  is  the  Grizzly 
Bear  ( Ursus  ferox ),  found  in  many  parts  of  the  North  American  continent. 
It  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  Black  Bear,  but,  though  largely  carnivorous, 
it  is  said  to  subsist  to  some  extent  upon  vegetable  food,  such  as  acorns. 
The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  the  Bears  is  the  great  White  Bear 
( Thalassarctos  maritimus ),  which  is  exclusively  a native  of  the  Aixtic 
regions.  It  is  a very  large  and  powerful  animal,  the  fur  of  which  is  cream- 
coloured.  The  paws  are  very  long,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  covered 
with  coarse  hair,  giving  the  animal  a firm  foothold  upon  the  ice.  The 
Polar  Bear  differs  from  the  other  Ursidce  in  being  exclusively  carnivorous, 
since  vegetable  food  would  be  generally  unattainable.  It  is  as  much  at 
home  in  the  water  as  on  land,  and  lives  chiefly  upon  seals  and  fish,  and 
the  carcasses  of  Cetaceans. 

Amongst  the  other  Bears  may  be  mentioned  the  Sun-bears  ( Helarctos ) 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  Honey-bears  ( Prochilus  or  Melursus)  of 
India,  and  the  Spectacled  Bear  ( Helarctos , or  Tremarctos,  ornatus)  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Chilian  Andes,  the  sole  representative  of  the  Ursidce  in 
South  America. 
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^ The  family  Procyomdce  includes  a number  of  small  American 
Carnivores,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Bears,  but  which 
differ  from  the  latter  in  the  greater  development  of  the  “ tym- 
panic bulke,”  and  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a molar  less  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  type  of  the  group  is  the  genus 
Procyon  (the  Racoons),  in  which  the  dental  formula  is— 


) 


pin  — — 4* 
4—4 


m 


= 40. 


The  Racoons  ( Procyon , fig.  521)  are  natives  of  tropical  and  northern 
America,  and  have  a decided  external  resemblance  to  the  Bears.  They 
have  tolerably  long  tails,  however,  and  sharp  muzzles.  The  commonest 
species  is  the  Procyon  lotor  of  North  America,  which  derives  its  specific 


Fig.  521. — Skull  of  Racoon  ( Procyon  lotor).  (After  Giebel.) 

name  from  its  habit  of  soaking  its  food  in  water  before  eating  it.  The 
Coatis  ( Nasua , fig.  519)  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Racoons,  and  are  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  Neotropical  province,  ranging  from  Mexico  to 
Paraguay.  The  Kinkajou  ( Cercoleptes ) is  likewise  Neotropical  in  its  range, 
and  is  arboreal  in  its  habits,  its  tail  being  prehensile.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  somewhat  resembles  the  Lemurs.  Lastly,  forming  a transition 
between  the  Procyonida  and  the  Civets  ( Viverrida),  is  the  curious 
“ Cacomixle  ” ( Bassaris  astula),  which  is  likewise  arboreal  in  its  habits, 
and  is  a native  of  California,  Texas,  and  parts  of  Mexico. 

The  small  family  of  the  PElurida  comprises  only  the  well- 
known  “Wah”  or  “Panda”  (PElurus  fulgens)  of  India  and 
Thibet,  and  the  Ailuropus  of  the  latter  country.  The  former 
is  a cat-like  animal,  chestnut-brown  above  and  black  interiorly, 
with  a white  face  and  ears;  and  the  latter  is  almost  completely 
white  in  colour.  Like  the  Kinkajous,  but  unlike  the  Coatis 
and  Racoons,  the  AZlurus  has  semi-retractile  claws. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Arctoid  Carnivora  are  now 
very  generally  grouped  together  to  form  a single  family,  to 
which  the  name  of  Mustelidtz  is  applied,  and  which  comprises 
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not  only  the  Weasels  and  Polecats  and  their  allies,  but  also 
the  Badgers  and  Otters.  All  these  forms  agree  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  only  a single  upper  molar,  and  that  there  are  usu- 
ally two  (never  more)  lower  molars  on  each  side.  With  hardly 
an  exception,  the  last  upper  prasmolar  (the  upper  carnassial) 
has  a cutting-edge.  All  the  members  of  this  family,  further, 
possess  anal  glands,  which  produce  a malodorous  secretion. 

The  Badgers  have  often  been  regarded  as  forming  a separate 
family  {Mel idee).  They  differ  from  the  more  typical  M ust elides 
in  their  completely  plantigrade  progression.  The  dental  for- 
mula of  the  Badger  is  as  follows  (Baird) — 


/ 3—3  . 

t,  } 

3—3 


pm 


3—3 

3—3  (4—4)’ 


m l — - = 34  (36). 
2 — 2 


The  first  preemolar  in  the  lower  jaw  is  very  minute,  and  is 
soon  lost ; the  upper  carnassial  has  a well-marked  internal 
tubercle  ; and  the  upper  molar  is  of  comparatively  large  size, 
nearly  equalling  the  carnassial  in  its  dimensions. 


The  common  Badger  ( Meles  taxus),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  this  group,  occurs  in  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  most  inoffensive  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  is  a very  miscellaneous  feeder,  not 
refusing  anything  edible  which  may  come  in  its  way,  though  living  mainly 
on  roots  and  fruits.  The  Badger  burrows  with  great  ease,  and  can  bite 
very  severely.  The  European  Badger  is  represented  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  by  the  “Siffleur”  {Taxidea  labradorica ),  and  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  India  by  the  Indian  Badger  ( Aides  or  Arctonyx  collaris). 

Resembling  the  Badgers  in  their  strictly  plantigrade  progression,  but 
differing  in  other  characters,  are  the  Skunks  {Mephitis).  These  are  all 
American,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  horrible  and  unendurable  odour  of 
the  anal  secretion.  The  best-known  species  is  the  common  Skunk  (M. 
mephitica ),  the  bite  of  which  occasionally  produces  a form  of  rabies. 

The  Ratels  or  Honey-badgers  ( Mellivora ) differ  from  the  true  Badgers, 
and,  indeed,  from  all  the  Must  elides,  in  the  fact  that  they  have  only  the  first 
or  carnassial  molar  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  second  molar  being 
lost.  They  live  largely  upon  Bees  and  other  insects,  and  are  natives  of 
the  Ethiopian  province  and  of  India. 

The  Otters  ( Lutra ) are  distinguished  from  the  other  Mus- 
telidee  by  the  fact  that  the  toes  are  webbed,  thus  adapting  the 
animal  for  swimming.  The  body  is  long,  the  legs  short,  and 
the  tail  long,  stout,  and  horizontally  flattened.  The  prsemolars 
and  molars  are  furnished  with  sharp-pointed  cusps  (figs.  522, 
523),  and  the  last  upper  prsemolar  (carnassial  tooth)  has  a 
cutting-edge  and  internal  “heel.”  The  common  Otter  {Lutra 
vulgaris ) is  a not  uncommon  British  animal,  living  upon  fish, 
and  frequenting  the  banks  of  streams.  A closely  allied  form 
is  the  American  Otter  {Lutra  canadetisis). 

The  Sea- otters  ( Enhydris ) differ  from  the  preceding  in 
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many  points,  and  especially  in  the  disproportionate  size  of  the 
hind  feet,  and  in  their  dentition.  There  are  only  two  lower 
incisors  on  each  side,  instead  of  three,  and  the  upper  carnassial 
is  furnished  with  blunt  tubercles,  as  are  all  the  other  back- 


Fig.  522-  — Skull  of  the  Common  Otter  ( Lutra  vulgaris),  viewed  from  one  side. 

(After  Coues.) 


Fig.  523. — Under  view  of  the  skull  of  the  Common  Otter.  (After  Coues.) 


teeth.  The  only  known  species  of  Enhydris  is  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  is  greatly  prized  for  its  fur. 

The  typical  group  of  the  Mustelidce  is  that  of  the  Weasels 
and  Pole-cats  and  their  allies,  which  are  mostly  small  Car- 
nivores, with  short  legs,  elongated  worm-like  bodies,  and  a 
peculiar  gliding  mode  of  progression  (hence  the  name  of  “Ver- 
miform ” Carnivora  sometimes  applied  to  the  group).  The 
progression  is  semi-plantigrade,  only  part  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet  being  applied  to  the  ground.  Anal  glands  are  always 
present,  and  their  secretion  is  mostly  of  a highly  offensive 
character.  The  dental  formula  of  Mustela  proper  is — 


/ 3—3  . 
3—3 


1 — 1 4 — 4 1 — 1 o 

c ; pm  “ — - ; m - = 38. 

1 — 1 4 — 4 2 — 2 
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In  the  nearly-allied  genus  Putorius  (fig.  524)  there  is  a prse- 
molar  less  above  and  below. 

Among  the  best  known  of  the  Mustelida  are  the  common  \\easel 
(. Putorius  vulgaris ),  the  Polecat  ( Putorius  fotidus ),  and  the  ferret 
[Putorius  furo),  the  last  being  an  albino  variety  (now  permanent)  ot  one 


Fig.  524. — Skull  of  the  Polecat  [Putorius  fcetidus'). 


of  the  Polecats.  It  is  really  an  African  form,  but  it  has  been  long  do- 
mesticated in  Europe.  Nearly-allied  types  are  the  Ermine  or  Stoat  ( Pu- 
torius ermine  a),  and  the  Minks  (P.  vison  and  P.  lutreola)  of  North 
America  and  Europe.  Among  the  species  of  Mustela  proper  may  be 
mentioned  the  Pine-marten  [M.  martes)  and  Stone-marten  (/If.  foina ) of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  Pekan  or  “Fisher”  ( M . Pennantii ) of  North 
America,  the  true  Sable  (M.  zibcllina ) of  northern  Asia,  and  the  American 
Sable  (M  americana).  The  Mustelidce  are  of  commercial  importance  as 
yielding  beautiful  and  highly-valued  furs,  the  skins  of  the  Sable,  Ermine, 
Black  Mink,  and  Pekan  being  specially  sought  after. 

The  largest  of  the  Mustelidce  is  the  Glutton  or  Wolverene  ( Gulo  luscus), 
which  is  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  cunning.  Allied  to  this 
are  the  Grisons  ( Galictis ) of  South  America. 

Section  2.  Cynoidea.  — This  section  of  the  Fissipede 
Carnivora  comprises  the  Dogs,  ’Wolves,  Foxes,  &c.,  charac- 
terised by  their  digitigrade  progression,  non-retractile  claws, 
pointed  muzzles,  and  smooth  tongues.  The  tympanic  bones 
are  developed  into  large  “tympanic  bullae”  (fig.  525,  b.ty ), 
which  are  imperfectly  subdivided  by  an  incomplete  bony  sep- 
tum ; and  there  is  a short  external  meatus  auditorius,  external 
to  the  membrana  tympani.  The  intestine  is  furnished  with  a 
large  caecum.  There  are  four  praemolars  and  two  molars  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  praemolars  and  three 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  section  includes 
only  the  single  family  of  the  Canidce , comprising  the  Dogs, 
Wolves,  Foxes,  and  some  other  less  familiar  forms. 
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The  typical  members  of  the  Canidce.  (Dogs,  Wolves,  and 
Foxes)  have  the  fore-feet  pentadactylous,  and  the  hind-feet 
tetradactylous,  and  they  all  walk  upon  the  tips  of  the  toes  and 
have  non-retractile  claws.  In  the  characters  of  the  skull  and 
teeth  they  are  intermediate  between  the  Bears  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Cats  on  the  other  hand.  The  facial  region  of 


Fig  525- — Upper  and  under  views  of  the  skull  of  the  Wolf  ( Cam's  lupus), 
b.ty  Tympanic  bulla. 


the  skull  is  elongated,  to  make  room  for  the  numerous  teeth. 
The  sagittal  crest  (except  in  some  domestic  breeds  of  the  Dog) 
is  well  developed,  and  the  zygomatic  arches  (fig.  525,7)  are 
moderately,  but  not  excessively,  wide.  The  dental  formula 
is — 


; 3—3  . 
* ) 

3—3 


, 4 — 4 2 — 2 

pm  - — - ; m = 42. 

4—4  3—3 


The  carnassial  teeth  (last  upper  praemolar  and  first  lower 
molar)  are  of  large  size,  and  have  cutting-edges.  The  two 
upper  molars  and  the  last  two  lower  molars  have  tuberculate 
crowns  (fig.  526).  The  first  and  second  prsemolars  not  un- 
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usually  disappear  in  advanced  life.  As  there  are  only  three 
deciduous  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  in  the  milk-denti- 
tion, the  first  prEemolar  of  the  adult  may  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  tooth  which  has  no  predecessor. 


Fig.  526. — Dentition  of  the  Wolf  ( Cam's  lupus).  pi  Upper  carnassial  ; 
11 A Lower  carnassial. 


The  domestic  Dog  ( Canis  familiaris ) must  have  come  under  the  dom- 
inion of  man  in  times  long  anterior  to  written  history.  Few  animals  have 
undergone  more  numerous  or  striking  variations,  and  some  of  the  varieties 
are  of  great  antiquity.  In  all  probability,  the  dog  has  originated  from 
more  than  one  wild  species  of  Canidce.  Some  of  the  larger  breeds  of  the 
Dog  are  closely  allied  to  Wolves.  Osteologically  the  Dog  and  Wolf  are 
practically  identical ; while  in  both  the  period  of  gestation  is  the  same 
(sixty  to  sixty-seven  days),  and  the  two  interbreed  and  produce  fertile 
offspring.  The  differences  between  such  breeds  of  the  Dog  as  the  Eskimo 
Dog,  or  even  the  Sheep-dog,  and  the  Wolf  are  very  slight.  Thus,  Dogs 
have  a round  eye,  erect  or  erectile  ears,  and  a curled-up  tail,  and  express 
their  feelings  by  barking.  On  the  other  hand,  Wolves  have  an  oblique 
eye,  drooping  ears,  and  a half-scared,  half-sinister  expression,  while  they 
hang  their  tails,  and  howl  instead  of  barking.  Some  of  the  smaller  breeds 
of  the  Dog,  again,  have  probably  descended  from  the  Jackals.  Dogs 
readily  become  “feral,”  in  which  condition  they  often  become  more  or 
less  uniform  in  colour,  and  lose  their  habit  of  barking.  Of  the  many  so- 
called  “Wild  Dogs”  of  the  present  day,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  are 
really  wild  species.  It  is  possible  that  the  “Dingo”  of  Australia  is  an 
exception  to  this  statement;  but  the  so-called  “native  Dog”  of  New'  Zea- 
land has  almost  certainly  been  introduced  by  human  agency  into  this 
region. 
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Of  the  Wolves,  the  common  Wolf  ( Cam's  lupus)  still  abounds  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  and  ranges  over  all  Northern  Asia,  while  there  seems 
little  reason  for  doubting  that  the  common  North  American  Wolf  (C.  occi- 
dentalis)  is  only  a variety  of  it.  Another  variety  is  the  Wolf  of  Palestine; 
and  the  Wolf  of  India  and  Wolf  of  Thibet  are  nearly  related  forms.  A 
more  completely  distinct  species  is  the  “Coyote”  or  Prairie  Wolf  ( C . 
lat rans ) of  North  America. 

The  Jackals  are  small  Canidce  with  a round  pupil  to  the  eye,  and  a 
slender  pointed  muzzle.  The  Jackals  are  gregarious,  hunt  in  packs,  and 
burrow  in  the  ground.  The  common  Jackal  ( Cams  aureus ) is  widely 
distributed  over  Southern  Asia  and  Africa,  and  allied  species,  or  strongly 
marked  varieties,  are  found  in  Africa.  Taking  the  place  of  the  Jackals  in 
South  America  are  the  fox-like  Cam's  Azarce  and  C.  cancrivorus. 

The  Foxes  are  distinguished  from  the  other  Canidce  by  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  is  vertical  and  slit-like  ; and  they  are  hence  often  placed  in  the 
separate  genus  Vulpes.  They  have  slender  pointed  muzzles  and  bushy 
tails.  The  common  Fox  ( Vulpes  vulgaris)  is  found  over  most  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  Africa,  and  is  represented  in  North  America  by  the 
varietal  form  known  as  the  Red  Fox  (V.  fulvus).  Other  well-known 
Foxes  are  the  Silver  Fox  of  North  America  ( V.  virginianus),  and  the 
“Fennec”  ( Canis  zerda)  of  Africa. 

One  of  the  most  aberrant  members  of  the  Canidce  is  the  curious  Lycaon 
piclus,  or  “ Hunting  Dog,”  of  South  Africa,  which  agrees  with  the  Dogs  in 
its  dentition  and  osteology,  but  resembles  the  Hycenas  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  feet  are  tetradactylous.  Other  aberrant  members  of  the  Canidce  are 
the  long-eared  Megalotis  Lalandii  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Racoon -dog 
{Nydereutes procyonoides)  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Section  3.  aEluroidea. — This  section  of  the  Fissipede 
Carnivora  comprises  the  Civet-cats,  the  Hysenas,  the  Aard- 
wolf,  the  Cryptoprocta,  and  the  Cats,  most  of  which  walk 
on  the  tips  of  the  toes.  For  this  reason  these  forms  have 
often  been  included  with  the  Canidce  in  a single  division, 
under  the  name  of  Digitigrada.  The  claws  are  usually  re- 
tractile, but  are  non-retractile  in  the  Hyaenas.  The  tympanic 
bones  are  expanded  into  large  tympanic  bullae,  and  the  exter- 
nal meatus  auditorius  is  so  short  as  to  be  flush  with  the 
surface  of  the  bulla.  Except  in  the  Hyaenas,  the  bulla  is, 
further,  divided  internally  into  two  nearly  completely  separate 
chambers  by  a bony  septum.  The  outermost  of  the  two  cham- 
bers thus  produced  is  the  smallest,  and  is  the  true  tympanic 
chamber.  Only  in  the  Viverridce  is  there  more  than  a single 
molar  on  each  side  of  each  jaw;  the  carnassials  have  cutting- 
edges  ; and  the  intestine  has  a short  caecum. 

The  Civet-cats  ( Viverridce)  are  all  of  moderate  size,  with 
sharp  muzzles  and  long  tails,  and  mostly  more  or  less  striped, 
or  banded,  or  spotted.  Their  progression  is  semiplantigrade, 
or  sometimes  almost  plantigrade,  and  the  claws  are  semi- 
retractile.  The  facial  region  of  the  skull  is  elongated,  to  make 
room  for  the  lengthy  series  of  teeth.  The  canines  are  not  of 
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exceptionally  large  size,  and  most  of  the  back  teeth  are  rather 
cuspidate  than  trenchant.  The  two  upper  molars  and  the 
last  lower  molars  are  tuberculate.  The  tongue  is  roughened 
by  horny  papillae,  and  the  pupil  is  vertical  and  slit-like.  The 
dental  formula  of  Viverra  is — 

• 3 — 3 1 — 1 ^ 4 — 4 2 — 2 

i - — - : c — - — ; pm  - — - ; m = 40. 

3—3  1— 1 4—4  2—2 

The  Civet-cats  are  furnished  with  a pair  of  anal  glands  which 
produce  an  odorous,  or  malodorous  substance.  All  the  Viver- 
rid<z  belong  to  the  Old  World. 


Fig.  527.— Dentition  of  the  Civet-cat  ( Viverra  civet  to).  The  upper  figure  shows 
the  upper  jaw,  the  lower  figure  gives  the  lower  teeth. 


The  true  Civet-cat  is  the  Viverra  civetta,  a native  of  Africa.  It  is  a 
small  nocturnal  animal,  which  climbs  trees  with  facility,  and  feeds 
chiefly  upon  small  mammals,  reptiles,  and  birds,  but  also  upon  roots 
and  fruits.  It  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  “civet”  of  commerce 
which  was  formerly  in  great  repute  both  as  a perfume  and  as  a medicinal 
agent.  It  is  a pomade-like  substance,  with  a strong  musky  odour,  and 
is  secreted  by  a deep  double  pouch  beneath  the  anus.  Allied  species 
inhabit  the  Oriental  province.  The  Genette  ( Viverra  genetta ) is  very 
closely  related  to  the  preceding,  and  is  a native  of  Africa  and  Southern 
Europe,  being  not  uncommonly  domesticated  and  kept  like  a cat.  The 
anal  pouch  in  the  Genette  is  much  reduced  in  size,  and  has  hardly  any 
perceptible  secretion.  Another  nearly-allied  form  is  the  Ichneumon  {Her- 
pestes  ichneutnon),  one  species  of  which  is  kept  as  a domestic  animal  in 
^ llv,es  uPon  Snakes,  Lizards,  the  eggs  of  the  Crocodile,  and 
smaU  Mammals.  Belonging  also  to  the  genus  Herpestes  is  the  little 
Mungoos  (H.  gnseus)  of  India,  celebrated  for  killing  poisonous  Snakes. 

Among  the  numerous  other  forms  which  are  referred  to  the  Viverridce 
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may  be  mentioned  the  Paradoxttrus  of  the  Indian  province;  the  prehen- 
sile-tailed “ Binturongs  ” ( Arctictis ) of  India,  Sumatra,  and  Java ; the  web- 
footed Cynogale  of  Borneo;  the  “Mangue”  (Crossarchus)  of  Western 
Africa;  and  the  “Suricate”  {Rhyzeena)  of  South  Africa. 


The  curious  little  Cryptoprocta  of  Madagascar,  which  is  still 
imperfectly  known,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  type  of  a special 
family  ( Cryptoproctidce ).  The  toes  in  Cryptoprocta  are  fur- 
nished with  retractile  claws,  and  the  gait  is  semiplantigrade. 
The  dental  formula  agrees  numerically  with  that  of  the 
Hyaenas — 


n ^ 

i A;  C 

3—3  ' 


pm 


4—4. 
3—3  ’ 


= 34- 


Intermediate  between  the  Civet-cats  and  the  Hyaenas  is  the 
curious  Aardwolf  (j Proteles  Lalandii ) of  South  Africa,  tire  sole 
representative  of  the  family  of  the  Protelida. 


The  Aardwolf  is  a nocturnal,  burrowing  animal,  about  as  large  as  a Fox, 
of  a yellowish-grey  colour,  with  black  stripes  on  the  sides,  the  snout  pro- 
longed, and  the  ears  large  and  pointed.  It  has  five  toes  on  the  fore-feet 
and  four  on  the  hind-feet  (as  in  Dogs),  and  resembles  the  Hyaenas  in  hav- 
ing a stiff  mane  on  the  neck  and  back.  The  skull  and  teeth  are  of  the 
Viverrine  type. 

The  family  of  the  Hycenidce  includes  only  the  Hytenas,  all 
of  which  are  confined  to  the  Old  World.  The  Hytenas  are 
digitigrade,  but  the  claws  are  non-retractile,  and  all  the  feet 
have  only  four  toes  each.  The  tongue  is  rough  and  prickly, 
and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  vertical.  The  hind-legs  are  shorter 
than  the  fore-legs,  so  that  the  trunk  sinks  towards  the  hind- 
quarters. The  hair  is  coarse  and  bristly,  with  a stiff  mane  on 
the  neck;  and  the  tail  is  bushy.  The  head  is  extremely 
broad,  the  muzzle  rounded,  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaws 
extremely  powerful.  The  skull  has  the  sagittal  crest  so 
greatly  developed  as  to  give  it  an  almost  pyramidal  form,  and 
the  zygomatic  arches  are  exceedingly  wide.  All  the  prte- 
molars  and  molars  are  trenchant,  except  the  single  upper 
molar,  which  is  very  small  and  has  a tuberculate  crown.  The 
carnassials  are  of  great  size  (fig.  528),  the  upper  carnassial 
(4th  praemolar)  having  a large  internal  tubercle,  against  which 
the  wholly  trenchant  lower  carnassial  (1st  molar)  bites.  The 
dental  formula  is — 


i 3 — ^ ; c - — 1 ; pm 
3—3  1— : 1 


4—4  . 
3—3’ 


= 34- 


All  the  known  species  of  Hyaena  are  confined  to  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  Old  World.  The  Striped  Hyaena  {H.  striata)  is  found  in  North 
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Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  ranging  into  India.  The  Spotted 
Hyrena  (H.  crocuta ) occurs  all  over  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara;  and  the 
Brown  Hysena  (ZZ.  brunneci)  is  also  found  in  the  south  of  Afiica. 

The  last  family  of  the  ALluroidca  is  that  of  the  Felidce,  or 
“ Cats,”  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term ; comprising  the  Lion, 


Fig.  528. — Dentition  of  the  Spotted  Hysena,  half  the  natural  size.  The  upper  figure 
gives  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  lower  figure  the  mandible,  on  one  side. 


Tiger,  Jaguar,  Leopard,  Lynxes,  Domestic  Cat,  &c.  All  the 
members  of  this  family  are  completely  digitigrade,  the  soles 
of  the  feet  being  hairy,  and  the  whole  of  the  metacarpus  and 
metatarsus  being  raised  off  the  ground. 

The  legs  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  the  hind-feet  have 
only  four  toes  each,  whilst  the  fore-feet  have  five.  All  the 
toes  are  furnished  with  strong,  curved,  retractile  claws,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  are  withdrawn  within  sheaths  by  the  action  of 
elastic  ligaments,  so  as  not  to  be  unnecessarily  blunted.  The 
ungual  phalanges  (fig.  529)  are  strongly  bent  near  their  middle, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  ligaments  which  retract  the  claws  is 
overcome  (when  the  claws  are  to  be  protruded)  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  flexor  profundus  perforans.  All  the  Cats  are 
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exceedingly  light  upon  their  feet,  and  they  all  have  the  habit 
of  seizing  their  prey  by  suddenly  springing  upon  it. 

The  skull  of  the  Felidce  (fig.  530)  is  remarkable  for  the 
shortening  of  the  facial  region.  Owing  to  this,  and  to  the  great 


Fig.  529. — Bones  and  ligaments  of  the  toe  of  a Cat,  showing  the  claw  retracted  (A) 
and  protruded  (B).  After  T.  J.  Parker. 

size  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  mastication,  the  head  as- 
sumes a short  and  rounded  form,  with  an  abbreviated  and 
rounded  muzzle.  The  zygomatic  fossae  are  enormously  ex- 
panded, and  the  sagittal  crest  is  only  less  than  it  is  in  the 
Hyaenas.  The  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  transversely 


Fig.  530. — Side  view  of  the  skull  of  the  Lion  {Felts  leo). 

elongated,  and  are  locked  by  ligaments  in  the  glenoid  cavities, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  edges  of  which  project  in  such  a 
way  as  to  entirely  preclude  rotatory  movements.  1 he  molars 
and  praemolars  collectively  (fig.  5T4)  are  fewer  in  number 
than  in  any  other  of  the  Carnivora  (hence  the  shortness  of  the 
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jaws),  and  they  are  all  trenchant,  except  the  single  molar  in 
the  upper  jaw,  which  is  very  small  and  is  tuberculate.  The 
upper  carnassial  has  three  lobes,  and  a blunt  heel  or  internal 
process.  The  lower  carnassial  has  two  cutting  lobes,  and  no 
internal  process.  The  dental  formula  is — 

i P — P ■ c ; pm  P — - ; m = 30. 

3 — 3 1 — 1 2 — 2 1 — 1 

Lastly,  the  tongue  in  the  Felidcz  is  roughened  and  rendered 
prickly  by  the  presence  of  horny  papillae,  thus  rendering  it  a 
most  efficient  rasp  in  licking  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the 
prey ; and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  vertical,  and  contracts  to  a 
line  on  exposure  to  light. 

It  is  questionable  if  any  good  genera  have  hitherto  been 
established  in  this  family,  as  far  as  recent  forms  are  concerned, 
and  all  the  living  species  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  single  genus  Felis.  The  species  of  Felis  are  found  all 
over  the  world,  except  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  east  of  “Wallace’s  line,”  and  the  Antilles. 

The  Lion  ( Felis  led)  is  too  well  known  to  require  much  special  notice. 
Its  colour  is  always  uniform,  generally  a yellowish  or  reddish  brown  ; but 
the  young  are  spotted.  The  tail  is  terminated  by  a tuft  of  long  hairs,  and 
the  male  is  usually  furnished  with  a mane,  which  is  very  short,  however, 
in  an  Indian  variety.  The  Lion  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  Old  World, 
and  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa  and  the  south-western  parts  of  Asia.  * It  is 
doubtful  how  far  any  valid  species  of  Lions  have  as  yet  been  established, 
but  there  are  several  well-marked  varieties.  The  Lion  formerly  enjoyed  a 
considerably  wider  range  than  it  has  at  present ; and  it  is  probable  that 
the  so-called  “ Cave-lion”  ( Felis  spelaa)  of  the  Pleistocene  period  is  not 
truly  separable  as  a species  from  the  existing  Felis  leo. 

In  the  Tiger  ( Felis  tigris),  the  tail  is  without  a tuft  of  hairs  at  its  ex- 
tremity, and  the  skin  is  marked  with  stripes  or  spots.  The  Tiger  is  a 
native  of  southern  Asia,  but  occurs  also  in  Java,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra. 
The  skin  is  reddish  yellow,  marked  with  numerous  transverse  black  stripes. 
It  is  a large  and  powerful  animal,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  probably  a more 
dangerous  opponent  than  even  the  Lion. 

Of  the  large  spotted  Cats,  the  largest  is  the  Jaguar  (Felis  onca),  which 
inhabits  South  America  and  the  southern  parts  of  North  America.  It  is  a 
very  large  and  powerful  animal,  and  it  can  both  swim  and  climb  with 
great  facility.  Another  American  species  is  the  Puma  (Felis  concolor),  in 
which  the  colour  is  uniformly  reddish  brown.  It  is  exclusively  confined  to 
America,  ranging  from  Patagonia  to  about  6o°  N.  latitude,  and  though  of 
large  size  it  is  a very  cowardly  animal,  and  is  seldom  known  to  attack 
man. 

The  Leopard  or  Panther  (Felis  pardus)  is  another  well-known  species, 
beautifully  spotted,  and  growing  to  a length  of  seven  feet  inclusive  of  the 
tail.  It  is  found  all  over  Africa  and  Southern  Asia,  and  extends  its  range 
to  Java  and  Japan.  A nearly  allied  form  is  the  “Ounce”  or  “Snow 
Leopard,  ” which  lives  at  great  heights  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  Central 
Asia.  Another  allied  form  is  the  Cheetah  or  Hunting  Leopard  (Felis 
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jubata ) of  southern  Asia  and  Africa,  which  is  often  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Cyntzlurus.  It  has  very  long 
legs,  and  the  claws  are  only  imperfectly  retractile.  Among  the  smaller 
spotted  Cats  may  be  mentioned  the  Ocelot  (F.  pardalis) , ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Brazil ; the  Felts  viverrina  of  India,  China,  and  Malacca  ; and 
the  Colocolo  (F.  ferox)  of  Central  America. 

Of  the  smaller  Felidce,  the  best  known  are  the  Lynxes,  and  the  Cats, 
properly  so  called.  Of  these,  the  Lynxes  are  distinguished  by  their  short 
tails,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  ears  are  furnished  with  a pencil  of  hairs. 
They  differ  so  much  from  the  other  Felidic  as  to  be  often  placed  in  a sep- 
arate genus  (Lyuaes).  The  best-known  species  are  the  European  Lynx 
[Fells  lyncus),  the  Caracal  (F.  caracal ) of  southern  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
the  Canadian  Lynx  (F.  canadensis)  of  North  America.  In  the  true  Cats 
the  tail  is  long,  and  the  ears  are  not  tufted.  The  Wild  Cat  ( Felis  catns) 
formerly  abounded  in  Britain,  but  is  now  almost  extinct,  though  it  still 
occurs  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  Harz  and  Carpathian  Mountains.  It 
is  a large  and  fierce  animal,  and  appears  to  be  quite  a match  for  any  man 
not  possessing  firearms.  The  domestic  Cat  ( Felis  domestica)  does  not  seem 
to  have  descended  from  the  wild  Cat,  and  its  aboriginal  stock  is  unknown. 
Probably  the  various  breeds  of  the  Cat,  like  those  of  the  Dog,  have  really 
been  derived  from  more  than  one  wild  species.  The  Cat  is  known  to 
interbreed  freely,  not  only  with  the  wild  Cat,  but  also  with  several  others 
of  the  smaller  Felida , among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Felis  chans,  or 
“Jungle-cat,”  of  India  and  Africa. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

RODENTIA. 

Order  XIII.  Rodentia. — The  thirteenth  order  of  Mammalia 
is  that  of  the  Rodentia , or  Rodent  Animals,  often  spoken  of  as 
Glires , comprising  the  Mice,  Rats,  Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Hares, 
Beavers,  &c. 

The  Rodents  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
mesial  incisors  in  both  jaws  are  long  and  curved , growing  from 
permanent  pulps,  and  terminating  in  chisel  - shaped  points. 
Usually  only  the  mesial  incisors  are  presetit , but  a pair  of  small 
lateral  incisors  may  also  be  developed  in  the  upper  jaw.  There 
are  no  canines , and  there  is  a wide  interval  between  the  incisors  and 
the  molars.  There  are  three  true  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw, 
and  the  molars  and  prcBmolars  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number, 
their  crowns  being  transversely  ridged  or  tuberculate.  The  feet 
are  usually  furnished  with  five  toes  each,  all  of  which  are  clawed  ; 
and  the  hallux,  when  present,  7-arely  differs  from  the  other  digits. 
The  place7ita  is  discoidal  and  deciduate. 

The  orbits  of  the  Rodents  are  not  separated  from  the  tern- 
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poral  fossae,  the  latter  being  very  small ; and  the  frontals 
usually  have  merely  rudimentary  post-orbital  processes.  1 he 
palate  is  narrow,  and  often  imperfectly  ossified.  The  most 
characteristic  point,  however,  about  the  Rodents  is  to  be  found 
in  the  structure  of  the  incisors,  which  are  adapted  for  contin- 
uous gnawing,  and  which  have  persistent  pulps,  so  that  they 
continue  to  grow  throughout  the  life  of  the  animal.  The  two 
central  incisors  in  both  jaws  are  large,  long,  and  curved,  pris- 
matic in  section,  and  forming  segments  of  a circle  (fig.  531). 


Fig.  531. — A,  Side  view  of  the  skull  of  Cynomys  Ludovicianus  ; B,  Molar  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Beaver  ( Castor  Jiber).  (After  Giebel.) 


In  most  of  the  Rodents  ( Simplicidentata ) there  are  only  the 
two  median  incisors  in  each  jaw;  but  in  the  Hares  and 
Rabbits  (Duplicidentaia)  there  is  an  additional  pair  of  small 
upper  incisors  placed  behind  the  large  central  pair.  The  front 
face  of  the  incisors  is  covered  by  a plate  of  hard  enamel,  while 
the  hinder  part  of  the  tooth  is  composed  only  of  the  compar- 
atively soft  dentine,  sometimes  (Duplicidentate  Rodents)  cov- 
ered by  an  exceedingly  thin  layer  of  enamel.  This  being  the 
structure  of  the  incisors,  it  follows  that  when  the  tooth  is  ex- 
posed to  attrition,  the  soft  dentine  behind  wears  away  more 
rapidly  than  the  hard  enamel  in  front.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  crown  of  the  tooth  acquires  by  use  a chisel-like  shape, 
bevelled  away  behind,  and  the  enamel  forms  a persistent  cut- 
ting-edge. 

The  gnawing  action  of  the  incisors  is  assisted  by  the  articu- 
lation of  the  lower  jaw,  the  condyle  of  which  is  placed  longi- 
tudinally and  not  transversely,  so  that  the  jaw  slides  backwards 
and  forwards.  The  molars,  consequently,  have  flat  crowns 
(fig-  531?  B),  the  enamelled  surfaces  of  which  are  always 
arranged  in  transverse  ridges,  in  opposition  to  the  antero- 
posterior movements  of  the  jaw.  (It  is  convenient  in  the  case 
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of  the  Rodents  to  use  the  term  “ molars  ” for  the  entire  series 
of  the  back  teeth.) 

The  intestine  in  the  Rodents  is  very  long,  and  the  ctecum 
voluminous  (rarely  wanting).  The  brain  is  nearly  smooth,  and 
without  convolutions.  The  Rodents  are  almost  all  small 
animals,  and  they  are  mostly  very  prolific.  They  subsist 
principally,  in  many  cases  entirely,  upon  vegetable  matters, 
especially  the  harder  parts  of  plants,  such  as  the  bark,  roots, 
or  seeds.  In  cold  climates  they  generally  hibernate. 

In  space  the  Rodents  have  an  all  but  universal  distribution, 
only  the  oceanic  islands  of  the  Pacific  being  without  indigenous 
forms.  As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , a very  large 
number  of  fossil  Rodents  have  been  recognised  as  occurring  in 
Tertiary  and  Post-tertiary  deposits.  The  Rodents  of  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  are  largely  referable  to  extinct  types,  but 
there  are  forms  of  such  living  genera  as  Scinrus  and  Myoxtis, 
while  the  Marmots  are  represented  by  Plesiarctomys.  In  the 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  we  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
Squirrels,  Dormice,  Porcupines,  Calling  Hares,  &c.  Cricetodon 
is  nearly  related  to  the  existing  Hamsters ; while  Chalicomys 
and  Steneofiber  represent  the  Beavers.  These  last  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Post-tertiary  deposits  of  Europe  by  Trogontherium , 
and  in  corresponding  deposits  in  North  America  by  the  huge 
Castoroides,  which  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  a bear  in  size. 

In  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  incisor  teeth,  the 
Rodents  may  be  divided  into  the  two  divisions  of  the  Simpli- 
cidentata  and  Duplicidenlata.  In  the  former  of  these,  com- 
prising all  the  ordinary  Rodents,  there  are  only  two  upper 
incisors.  In  the  latter,  comprising  only  the  Hares  and 
Rabbits  and  the  Calling  Hares,  there  are  two  rudimentary 
upper  incisors  behind  the  large  central  incisors. 

I.  SlMPLICIDENTATA. 

The  Rodents  comprised  in  this  division  have  only  two 
upper  and  two  lower  incisors,  and  these  are  enamelled  in 
front  only.  The  fibula  does  not  articulate  with  the  os  calcis. 

The  Simplicidentate  Rodents  have  been  divided  by  Mr 
Alston  into  the  three  groups  of  the  Sciuromorpha , Myomorpha, 
and  Hystricomorpha , collectively  including  a large  number  of 
families,  only  the  more  important  of  which  can  be  noticed 
here,  and  that  only  in  the  briefest  manner. 

Section  i.  Sciuromorpha.  — The  Squirrel-like  Rodents 
included  in  this  section  have  complete  clavicles ; the  fibula  is 
separate  from  the  tibia ; the  zygomatic  arch  is  formed  by  the 
malar  bone,  unsupported  by  a process  from  the  maxilla ; there 
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are  four  lower  “molars,”  and  generally  four  or  five  upper 
molars ; the  tail  is  generally  hairy,  and  the  upper  lip  is  usually 
cleft.  The  two  most  important  families  included  under  this 
head  are  the  Sciuridce  (Squirrels  and  Marmots)  and  the  Casto- 
rid<z  (Beavers). 

In  the  family  of  the  Sciuridce  the  molars  are  rooted,  five  in  number  in 
the  upper  jaw  on  each  side  (the  first  being  often  deciduous),  and  four  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  ; their  crowns,  when  unworn,  being  tuberculate. 

The  true  Squirrels  (Sciurus)  are  familiarly  known  in  the  person  of  the 
common  British  species  (Sciurus  vulgaris),  and  the  equally  common  Grey 
Squirrel  (S.  cinereus)  of  the  United  States.  Numerous  species  (about  one 
hundred  in  number)  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  these  occur  in  other 
countries,  and  they  are  especially  abundant  in  North  America. 

In  the  genera  Pteromys  and  Sciuropterus , or  “ Flying  Squirrels,”  there  is 
a peculiar  modification  by  which  the  animal  can  take  extended  leaps  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  skin,  namely,  extends  in  the  form  of  a broad  membrane 
between  the  hind  and  fore  legs,  and  this  acts  as  a kind  of  parachute,  sup- 
porting the  animal  in  the  air.  There  is,  however,  no  power  whatever  of 
true  flight,  and  the  structure  is  identically  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 
previously  seen  in  the  Flying  Phalangers  ( Petaurus ),  which  take  the  place 
of  the  Flying  Squirrels  on  the  Australian  continent.  The  Flying  Squirrels 
are  found  in  southern  Asia,  Polynesia,  the  north-east  of  Europe,  Siberia, 
and  North  America. 

Intermediate  between  the  typical  Squirrels  and  the  Marmots  are  the 
Ground-squirrels  ( Tamias ) of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  An  ex- 
tremely familiar  example  of  this  genus  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
the  common  Chipmunk  (71  striatus). 

The  Marmots  ( Arctomys ),  unlike  the  true  Squirrels,  are  terrestrial  in 
their  habits,  and  live  in  burrows,  having  short  tails,  thick  bodies,  and  short 
legs.  There  are  numerous  species  of  this  family  inhabiting  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  and  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
North  America.  Good  examples  are  the  Alpine  Marmot  (A.  marmota)  of 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Central  Europe,  and  the  “Wood-chuck”  (A. 
7nonax ) and  “Whistler”  (A.  pruinosus)  of  North  America.  Another 
well-known  American  type  is  the  Prairie-dog  (Cynomys  ludovicianus ), 
which  lives  in  communities  in  the  prairies  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Also  belonging  to  the  present  family  are  the  Pouched  Marmots  ( Spervio - 
philus),  which  possess  cheek-pouches,  and  are  widely  distributed  over  North 
America,  northern  Europe,  and  northern  Asia. 

The  family  of  the  Casloridce  is  represented  only  by  the  Beaver  (Castor 
fiber , fig.  532),  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  four  “molars”  on  each 
side  of  each  jaw,  the  hind-feet  being  webbed,  and  the  tail  flattened  and 
scaly.  The  fore-feet  are  smaller  than  the  hind -feet,  and  all  the  feet  are 
furnished  with  five  unguiculate  toes. 

The  Beaver  is  a large  Rodent,  attaining  a length  of  from  two  and  a half 
to  three  feet.  Naturally  it  is  a social  animal,  living  in  societies,  and  this 
is  still  the  case  in  America,*  but  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  where  the 
animal  has  been  much  hunted,  it  usually  leads  a solitary  life.  When  living 
in  social  communities  the  Beavers  build  dams  across  the  rivers,  as  well  as 


1 The  American  Beaver  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  a distinct  species 
(Castor  canadensis). 
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habitations  for  themselves,  by  gnawing  across  the  branches  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  weaving  them  together,  the  whole  being  afterwards  plastered 
with  mud.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Beaver  shows  extraordinary 
ingenuity  in  these  and  similar  operations  ; but  there  can  be  equally  little 


Fig.  532. — The  Beaver  (Castor fiber). 


doubt  as  to  the  greatly-exaggerated  stories  which  have  been  set  afloat  in 
this  connection.  The  tail  is  greatly  flattened  and  scaly,  and  the  animal 
gives  the  alarm  by  striking  it  upon  the  water.  The  Beaver  is  hunted 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  skin,  but  also  for  the  substance  known  as  cas- 
toreum.  This  is  a fatty  substance,  secreted  by  the  preputial  glands,  and 
employed  as  a therapeutic  agent. 

Section  2.  Myomorpha. — The  Mouse-like  Rodents  in- 
cluded in  this  section  have  generally  complete  clavicles ; the 
zygoma  is  formed  partly  by  the  malar  bone  and  partly  by  the 
maxilla ; the  tibia  and  fibula  are  more  or  less  extensively 
anchylosed  with  one  another ; there  are  usually  three  molars 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw ; the  tail  is  often  scaly ; and  the 
upper  lip  is  usually  cleft.  The  principal  families  included  in 
this  section  are  those  of  the  Myoxidce  (Dormice),  Muridtz 
(Mice  and  Rats),  Spalacidce  (Mole-rats),  Geomyidce  (Pouched 
Rats),  and  Dipodidce  (Jerboas). 

The  family  of  the  Myoxidce  includes  the  familiar  little  Rodents  known 
as  “Dormice,”  which  are  in  many  respects  intermediate  between  the 
Mice  and  the  Squirrels.  The  “molars”  in  this  family  have  roots,  and 
are  four  in  number  on  each  side  ; the  tail  is  long  and  hairy  ; the  pollex  is 
rudimentary  ; and  the  hind-feet  are  five-toed.  The  intestine  is  destitute 
of  a c£ecum.  The  known  species,  to  the  number  of  about  a dozen,  are  all 
confined  to  the  Old  World ; and  the  graceful  little  Myoxus  avellanarius 
is  found  in  Britain. 

The  family  of  the  Muridee  is  an  extremely  large  one,  and  includes  the 
Rats,  Mice,  Hamsters,  Voles,  Lemmings,  &c.  In  this  family  the  tail  is 
long,  always  thinly  haired,  often  naked  and  scaly.  The  lower  incisors  are 
compressed  and  pointed  ; and  the  molars  are  rootless,  usually  three  in 
number  on  each  side,  rarely  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  or  in  both,  or  four  in 
both.  The  pollex  is  rudimentary,  and  the  hind-feet  are  five-toed. 
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The  Muridce  are  distributed  over  almost  the  whole  world,  except  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  about  three  hundred  living  species  being  known, 
and  some  of  the  species  (such  as  the  Brown  Rat  and  Common  Mouse)  aie 
similarly  cosmopolitan  in  their  range. 

The  Black  Rat  {Mus  rattus),  Brown  Rat  (71/.  decumanus),  Common 
Mouse  (71/.  musculus),  Field-mouse  (M.  sylvalicus),  and  Harvest-mouse 
(M.  minutus)  are  familiar  European  examples  of  the  type-genus  Mus. 
The  first  three  of  these  are  equally  common  in  America,  but  are  not  in- 
digenous there.  Most  of  the  indigenous  Mice  of  North  America  belong 
to  the  genus  Hesperomys. 

The  Plamsters  ( Cricetus ) differ  from  the  Mice  and  Rats  principally  in 
the  possession  of  cheek-pouches  opening  into  the  mouth.  They  are  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  a well-known  European  species  being  the  Cricetus 
frumentarius. 

The  Gerbilles  ( Gerbillus ) are  separated  from  the  true  Mice  by  the  great 
length  of  the  hind  limbs,  which  are  adapted  for  jumping.  They  live  in 
Africa,  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  southern  Asia. 

The  Voles  ( Arvicola ) are  mostly  rat-like  in  form,  with  a moderately 
hairy  tail  and  short  ears.  They  have  the  molars  composed  of  alternating 
triangular  prisms  (fig.  533).  Of  the  genus  Arvicola  itself  about  fifty  species 


Fig.  533. — Molar  teeth  of  the  Water-rat  ( Arvicola  amphibius). 

are  known,  the  two  most  familiar  of  the  three  British  species  being  the  Water- 
rat  (A.  amphibius ),  which  ranges  from  western  Europe  to  China,  and  the 
Field  Vole  (A.  agrestis). 

Allied  to  the  preceding  is  the  Musquash  or  Ondatra  {Fiber  zibethicus ) of 
North  America,  which  leads  a semi-aquatic  life,  and  has  the  tail  com- 
pressed and  the  hind-feet  partially  webbed.  From  its  possession  of  glands 
producing  a musky  secretion,  it  is  often  called  the  “ Musk-rat.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Muridce  is  the  Lemming  {Myodes  lem- 
7/ius),  which  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  migrating  at  certain  periods,  generally  towards  the  approach 
of  winter,  in  immense  multitudes  and  in  a straight  line,  apparently  in 
obedience  to  some  blind  mechanical  impulse.  In  these  journeys  the  Lem- 
mings march  in  parallel  columns,  and  nothing  will  induce  them  to  deviate 
from  the  straight  line  of  march,  the  migration  always  terminating  in  the 
sea,  and  ending  in  the  drowning  of  all  that  have  survived  the  journey. 

The  family  Geomyidce  comprises  the  so-called  Pouched  Rats  and  Gophers 
of  North  America,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a pair  of  extraordinary 
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pouches,  which  differ  from  ordinary  cheek-pouches  in  opening  outside  the 
mouth,  and  in  being  lined  with  a fine  fur,  and  which  are  apparently  used 
for  carrying  provender.  Some  of  the  members  of  this  family  ( Geornys  and 
Thotnomys)  have  the  fore-feet  greatly  developed  and  adapted  for  burrowing; 
whilst  the  so-called  “ Kangaroo-rats  ” (Dipodomys)  have  very  long  hind- 
limbs,  and  the  fore-limbs  are  not  specially  developed.  One  of  the  best- 
known  species  of  this  family  is  the  common  Pocket-gopher  {Geomys  bur- 
sarins)  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Canada. 

Nearly  related  to  the  Gophers  of  North  America  are  the  Mole-rats 
(Spalacida)  of  the  Old  World.  These  have  a thick  body,  a broad  flat 
head,  short  legs,  the  tail  rudimentary  or  absent  (fig.  534),  the  molars 


Pig-  534-  — The  Mole-rat  ( \Spalax  typklus). 


rooted,  and  the  feet  pentadactylous.  They  do  not  possess  the  peculiar 
external  food-pouches  of  the  preceding  group.  The  ears  are  very  small, 
and  may  be  wanting ; and  the  eyes  are  very  minute,  and  may  be  covered 
by  the  skin,  so  as  to  be  functionally  useless.  The  Mole-rats  are  all  bur- 
rowing animals,  living  upon  vegetable  substances.  The  true  Mole-rat 
( Spalax  typhlus , fig.  534)  inhabits  Eastern  Europe  and  South-western 
Asia,  and  is  quite  blind.  Georychus  and  Bathyergus  are  African  forms  of 
this  group. 

The  last  family  of  the  Myomorph  Rodents  which  needs  notice  here  is 
that  of  the  Dipodidce  or  Jerboas,  mainly  characterised  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate length  of  the  hind-limbs  as  compared  with  the  fore-limbs.  The 
tail  also  is  long  and  hairy,  and  there  are  complete  clavicles.  The  Jerboas 
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live  in  troops,  and  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the  hind-legs,  they  can 
leap  with  great  activity  and  to  great  distances.  They  are  all  of  small  size, 
and  inhabit  Russia,  North  Africa,  and  North  America.  The  best-known 
members  of  this  family  are  the  common  Jerboas  (Dipus  cegyptiacus ) of 
Africa  and  South-western  Asia,  which  live  in  societies  and  construct 
burrows;  he  Jumping  Hare  (Pedetes  capensis ) of  South  Africa;  and  the 
Jumping  Mouse  ( Zapus  hudsonicus ) of  North  America. 

Section  3.  Hystricomorpha. — The  section  of  the  Por- 
cupine-like Rodents  is  characterised  by  having  the  zygomatic 
arch  formed  by  a stout  malar  bone,  unsupported  by  the 
maxilla;  the  clavicles  are  complete  or  incomplete;  the  fibula 
is  distinct  from  the  tibia  ; there  are  four  molars  on  each  side 
in  each  jaw  (reduced  to  three  in  a species  of  Ctenodactylus) ; 
and  the  upper  lip  is  usually  not  cleft.  The  principal  families 
included  in  this  section  are  those  of  the  Octodontidas  (Spiny 
Rats,  &c.),  the  Hystricidce  (Porcupines),  the  Chinchillidcc 
(Chinchillas,  & c.),  the  Dasyproctidce  (Agoutis  and  Pacas),  and 
the  Cciviidce  (Cavies  and  Guinea-pigs). 

The  family  of  the  Octodontidce  includes  a large  number  of  Rodents 
which  are  principally  South  American  and  African  ( Octodon , Echimys, 
Ctenomys,  &c.)  A well-known  species  is  the  beaver-like  Coypu  (Myopot- 
ainus  coypus)  of  South  America,  in  which  the  hind-feet  are  webbed,  and 
the  tail  is  long  and  rounded.  It  inhabits  burrows  in  the  sides  of  streams, 
and  it  leads  a semi-aquatic  life.  Among  the  other  Octodontidcc,  the  species 
of  Octodon  live  in  South  America,  and  are  rat-like  Rodents,  with  short 
tufted  tails,  the  molars  being,  typically,  of  a simple  type.  In  Ctenomys , 
also  South  American,  the  toes  of  the  hind-feet  carry  laterally  a sort  of 
comb  of  bristles.  The  Spiny  Rats  ( Echimys ) are  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Africa,  and  have  the  hair  mixed  with  fine  spines,  while 
the  molars  have  complicated  enamel  - folds.  Petromys  is  an  African 

tyPe- 

In  the  family  of  the  Ilystricidce  are  the  well-known  “Porcupines,” 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  body  is  always  more  or  less  extensively 
furnished  with  longer  or  shorter  hollow  spines  or  prickles.  The  true 
Porcupines  (Plystrix)  have  non-prehensile  tails,  generally  long  spines,  and 
imperfect  clavicles.  They  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  and  are  well 
exemplified  by  the  common  Porcupine  (H.  crisiata),  which  inhabits 
Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa.  It  is  a burrowing  nocturnal  animal. 
Other  species  inhabit  Southern  Asia  and  India.  In  the  allied  genus 
Atherura  the  tail  is  elongated  and  scaly,  and  is  terminated  by  a bundle  of 
flattened  bristles.  The  known  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  Siam  and 
Malacca,  and  western  Africa. 

The  American  Porcupines  or  Tree-porcupines  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  being  adapted  for  an  arboreal  life,  having  complete  clavicles.  The 
tail  may  or  may  not  be  prehensile.  The  genus  Sphingurus  ( Cercolabes ) 
is  wholly  restricted  to  the  Neotropical  region,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
fact  that  the  tail  is  prehensile.  The  genus  Eretkizon  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  the  fact  that  the  tail  is  non-prehensile.  It  is  represented  by 
the  well-known  Canada  Porcupine  ( E . dorsatum),  in  which  the  quills  are 
short  and  half  hidden  in  the  hair. 

The  family  of  the  Chinchillida  is  exclusively  South  American,  and  com- 
prises only  the  Chinchillas  and  Viscachas — small  nocturnal  animals  which 
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are  strictly  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  and  have  the  hind-legs  longer  than 
the  fore-legs.  The  incisors  are  short,  and  the  molars  rootless.  The  true 
Chinchillas  ( Lagidium ) are  squirrel-like,  with  an  exceedingly  soft  fur. 
They  live  in  the  Andes,  extending  up  to  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet.  The 
Viscacha  ( Lagostomus  trichodactylus)  is  more  like  a Marmot  in  appearance, 
and  inhabits  the  great  plains  of  southern  South  America,  living  in  burrows 
in  the  ground. 

In  the  family  of  the  Dasyproctidce  are  the  Agoutis  and  Pacas,  character- 
ised by  having  long  incisors,  molars  at  first  rootless,  but  afterwards  rooted, 
rudimentary  clavicles,  and  five-toed  fore-feet.  The  Agouti  ( Dasyproda 
aguli , fig.  535)  is  found  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  Its  fore-feet  are 
five-toed,  but  the  hind-feet  have  only  three  toes.  Other  species  of  Dasy- 
procta inhabit  South  America  and  the  West  Indian  islands. 


Fig.  535. — The  Agouti  (Dasyprocta  aguti). 


The  Paca  ( Ccclogenys paca)  has  five  toes  on  both  the  hind  and  fore  feet. 
It  has  the  zygomatic  arches  enormously  inflated,  the  maxillary  portion 
being  hollowed  out  into  chambers  which  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane, 
and  open  into  the  mouth,  and  the  use  of  which  is  quite  unknown.  It  in- 
habits Central  and  South  America. 

In  the  family  of  the  Caviidce,  the  tail  is  rudimentary ; the  incisors  are 
short;  the  back  teeth  are  rootless;  the  clavicles  are  rudimentary  or  want- 
ing; the  feet  are,  typically,  three-toed,  and  the  claws  are  in  the  form  of 
hoof-like  nails.  They  are  all  South  American.  The  Capybara  ( Hydro - 
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chants  capybara ) is  the  largest  of  living  Rodents,  attaining  a length  of 
three  or  four  feet.  It  leads  a semi-aquatic  life,  and  has  the  feet  incom- 
pletely webbed.  The  Cavia  aperea  has  short  legs  and  ears,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  parent  stock  of  the  domesticated  Guinea-pigs;  while  other 
species  of  Cavy  are  also  found  in  South  America. 


II.  Duplicidentata. 

In  the  section  of  the  Duplicidentate  Rodents,  including 
only  the  Hares,  Rabbits,  and  Calling  Hares,  there  are  only 
two  lower  incisors,  but  there  are  four  upper  incisors.  The 
two  median  upper  incisors  are,  as  in  Rodents  generally,  the 
functional  incisors,  but  behind  these  are  two  small  and  func- 
tionally useless  lateral  incisors.  At  birth  there  is  the  full 
number  of  upper  incisors — viz.,  three  on  each  side  of  the  jaw 
— but  the  outermost  pair  disappear  immediately.  Not  only  are 
the  Duplicidentate  Rodents  distinguished  by  having  an  extra 
pair  of  upper  incisors,  as  compared  with  the  Simplicidentate 
forms,  but  the  incisors  have  a complete  covering  of  enamel, 
which,  however,  is  exceedingly  thin  upon  the  lateral  and 
posterior  aspects  of  the  tooth.  An  additional  character  of 
this  section  is  that  the  fibula  always  articulates  with  the 
os  calcis. 


The  family  of  the  Leporidce  includes  the  Hares  and  Rabbits,  distin- 
guished by  the  disproportionate  length  of  hind-legs  as  compared  with  the 
fore-legs,  the  latter  having  five  digits,  while  the  former  are  tetradactylous. 
The  clavicles  are  imperfect.  The  orbits  communicate  from  side  to  side,  by 
the  confluence  of  the  optic  foramina.  The  tail  is  short  and  erect.  The 
dental  formula  is — 


. 2 — 2 
l 


I — I 


°— o , 3 — 3 3 — 3 „ 

c — ; pm  - — ^ ; m ° P — 28. 
0—0  2 — 2 3—3 


The  common  Hare  ( Lepus  europaus ) ranges  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Northern  Scandinavia.  Its  place  in  this  latter 
country  is  taken  by  the  Mountain  Hare  {Lepus  timidus  or  L.  variabilis), 
which  becomes  white  in  winter.  This  species  also  occurs  in  Scotland  and 
in  Iceland,  and  the  Lepus  glacialis  of  the  Arctic  regions  seems  to  be  only 
a variety  of  it.  Of  the  American  Flares  the  commonest  is  the  Lepus 
americanus , which  ranges  from  the  barren  grounds  in  the  north  to  New 
Mexico  in  the  south,  and  also  turns  white  in  winter.  The  Rabbit  (Z. 
cuniculus)  appears  to  have  been  originally  a native  of  Mediterranean 
region,  but  has  become  naturalised  over  a large  part  of  Europe. 

The  family  Lagomydcc  includes  only  the  Calling  Hares  or  Pikas  (Lag- 
omys),  which  differ  from  the  true  Hares  in  having  legs  of  nearly  equal 
length,  no  visible  tail,  and  short  ears,  thus  resembling  Guinea-pigs  in 
aspect.  They  have  only  five  back  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw 
(instead  of  six) ; and  the  clavicles  are  complete.  The  Calling  Hares 
inhabit  Russia  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  and  a single  species  occurs 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

CHEIROPTERA. 

Order  XIV.  Cheiroptera. — This  order  is  an  extremely 
natural  one,  and  includes  only  the  Bats.  The  anterior  limbs 
are  longer  tha?i  the  posterior , and  the  digits  of  the  manus , with 
the  exceptioji  of  the  pollex , are  greatly  elongated , a?id  are  united 
by  an  expanded  fold  of  the  shin,  or  “ patagium,”  which  extends 
from  the  fore-limbs  to  the  hind-limbs  and  sides  of  the  body,  and  is 
used  in  flight.  The  three  outermost  digits  of  the  hand,  and  gen- 

erally the  index  also,  are  clawless.  The  clavicles  are  complete  ; 
the  sternum  is  keeled ; and  the  ulna  a?id  fbula  ai'e  rudimentary . 
There  are  tivo  mammary  glands,  and  these  are  pectoral  in  posi- 
tion. The  placenta  is  discoidal. 

The  Cheiroptera  are  essentially  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  Mammals  by  their  possession  of  the  power  of  flight.  The 
apparatus  of  flight  in  the  Bats  consists  of  a “ patagium,”  or  flying 
membrane,  in  the  form  of  a fold  of  the  skin  which  is  supported 
upon  the  much-elongated  four  outer  digits  of  the  manus  (fig. 
536),  and  is  prolonged  from  the  hand  and  arm  to  the  side  of 


the  body  and  hind-limb,  very  often  passing  between  the  hind- 
limbs,  so  as  to  form  an  “ inter-femoral  membrane  ” in  which  the 
tail  may  be  included.  The  patagium  is  hairless  or  nearly  so. 

The  bones  in  the  Bats  are  not  pneumatic.  The  orbits  are 
not  separated  from  the  temporal  fosste.  The  prremaxillae  are 
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small  or  rudimentary.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are  of  unusual 
size  ; and  the  caudal  region  of  the  spine  may  be  well  devel- 
oped, or  may  be  rudimentary.  Teeth  of  three  kinds  are  always 


Fig.  537. — Skeleton  of  the  Mouse-coloured  Bat  ( Vcspcrtilio  murinus).  a Humerus; 
b Scapula;  d Radius,  with  the  rudimentary  ulna  at  its  proximal  end;  e Carpus; 
f Thumb  ; gg  Metacarpal  hones;  u Sternum;  f>  Pelvis;  i Supplementary  bone 
attached  to  the  calcaneum. 


present  in  the  dentition,  and  the  canines  are  always  well  de- 
veloped (fig.  538).  The  molars  are  tuberculate  or  grooved  in 
the  frugivorous  Bats,  and  are  cuspidate  in  the  insectivorous 
species. 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  structure  of  the  Cheir- 
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optera  are,  however,  those  connected  with  the  conformation  of 
the  limbs  (fig.  537).  The  fore-limb  is  larger  than  the  hind- 
limb,  the  strong  and  moderately  long  humerus  articulating 
with  a very  large  scapula.  The  clavicles  are  complete,  and 
the  sternum  is  keeled.  The  radius  is  long  and  well  developed, 
but  the  ulna  is  reduced  to  a mere  splint-bone,  which  is  anchy- 
losed  with  the  proximal  end  of  the  radius,  all  power  of  rotation 
of  the  fore-arm  being  thus  lost.  The  thumb  is  short,  and  its 
last  phalanx  carries  a claw.  The  index  is  long,  but  is  shorter 
than  the  other  digits,  and  often  consists  of  its  metacarpal  only, 
in  other  cases  with  two  short  phalanges  in  addition.  It  is 
usually  clawless,  but  may  (as  in  most  of  the  Pteropodidcc ) be 
unguiculate.  Of  the  remaining  digits  che  medius  is  the  longest ; 
and  all  are  clawless,  and  possess  two  or  three  phalanges. 

In  the  hind-limb,  the  fibula  is  incomplete,  and  the  foot  is 
furnished  with  five  clawed  toes.  To  the  os  calcis  is  attached, 
in  most  Bats,  a cartilaginous  or  bony  process  or  spur,  which 
is  directed  inwards  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  inter-femoral 
membrane,  and  serves  to  put  this  upon  the  stretch  during 
flight. 

The  Bats  are  all  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
and  are  sometimes  carnivorous,  sometimes  frugivorous.  The 
eyes  are  small,  but  the  ears  are  very  large,  and  the  sense  of 
touch  is  most  acute.  During  the  day  they  retire  to  caves  or 
crevices  amongst  the  rocks,  where  they  suspend  themselves  by 
means  of  the  hind-feet,  which  are  provided  with  curved  claws. 
In  their  flight,  though  they  can  fly  in  the  genuine  and  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  and  can  turn  with  great  ease,  they  are  by 
no  means  as  rapid  and  as  active  as  are  the  Birds.  Upon 
the  ground  they  progress  with  some  difficulty,  dragging  them- 
selves along  by  means  of  the  hooked  thumbs.  In  temperate 
or  cold  regions  the  Bats  hibernate. 

As  regards  their  distribution  iti  space,  the  Bats  may  be  said 
to  have  a cosmopolitan  range.  About  four  hundred  species 
are  known,  and  the  largest  number  of  these  are  found  within 
the  tropics.  The  Fox-bats  ( Pteropodidcc ) are  characteristic  of 
Australia  and  of  the  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World,  but  do 
not  occur  in  North  or  South  America.  The  Horse-shoe  Bats 
( Rhinolophidce)  are  also  totally  wanting  in  the  New  World. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Vampire  Bats  (. Phyllostomidce ) are 
wholly  confined  to  the  New  World,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a single  species,  are  restricted  to  the  Neotropical  province. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time,  the  Cheiroptera  date 
from  the  Upper  Eocene,  but  the  fossil  forms  present  no  points 
of  special  interest. 
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The  order  Cheiroptera  may  be  divided  into  the  two  sections 
or  sub-orders  of  the  Megacheiroptera , or  Fruit-eating  Bats,  and 
the  Microcheiroptera,  or  Insect-eating  Bats. 


Megacheiroptera. 

Sub -order  I.  Megacheiroptera  (Frugivora).  — This 
section  comprises  comparatively  large  forms  of  the  Bats, 
which  are  essentially  frugivorous,  and  in  which  the  molars 
are  marked  with  a median  longitudinal  groove.  As  an  almost 
universal  rule,  the  index  digit  of  the  manus  is  furnished  with 
a claw.  The  tail  is  rudimentary,  and  the  nose  is  not  furnished 
with  leaf-like  appendages. 

This  section  includes  only  the  single  family  of  the  Pteropo- 
didce  (Fox-bats),  all  the  species  of  which  are  confined  to 
Australia  and  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

The  “ Fox-bats  ” or  “Flying  Foxes”  are  so  called  from  the  long  and 
pointed  muzzle,  which  gives  them  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a fox  as 
regards. the  head.  The  ears  in  these  Bats  are  simple  and  of  moderate  size, 
and  the  nose  is  not  disfigured  by  membranous  appendages  (fig.  538). 


Fig-  538.— Head  of  Pier  opus  jubatus,  of  the  natural  size. 


Though  essentially  frugivorous,  the  Fox-bats  possess  pointed  canines,  and 
do  not  altogether  refuse  to  eat  small  animals.  Their  principal  food,  how- 
ever, consists  of  fruits,  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  the  molars  are  tuber- 
culate  or  grooved,  and  the  intestine  is  of  considerable  comparative  length. 
Not  oidy  is  the  pollex  clawed,  but  the  index,  with  hardly  an  exceptfon, 
is  so  also.  The  tail  is  rudimentary  or  wanting,  and  the  inter-femoral  mem- 
brane is  much  reduced  in  size.  About  seventy  species  of  Fruit-bats  are 
known,  the  principal  genus  being  Pteroptis  itself.  They  are  the  largest  of 
the  Bats,  the  Kalong  ( Pteropus  edulis ) attaining  a length  of  four  feet  or 
more  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other. 
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Microcheiroptera. 

Sub-order  II.  Microcheiroptera  (Insectivora). — This 
section  of  the  Cheiroptera  comprises  insect-eating  or  blood- 
sucking Bats,  in  which  the  molar  teeth  are  furnished  with 
sharp  cusps.  The  index-finger  of  the  manus  is  never  clawed, 
and  the  tail  is  of  considerable  length.  Very  often  the  nostrils 
are  surrounded  by  membranous,  leaf-like  processes.  This  sec- 
tion is  divided  by  Mr  Dobson  into  the  five  families  of  the 
Rhinolophidce  (Horse-shoe  Bats),  Nycteridce , Vespertiliotiidce, 
Emballonuridce,  and  Phyllostomidce  (Vampire  Bats),  the  char- 
acters of  which  are  briefly  given  below. 


Fatn.  1.  Rhinolophidce. — This  family  includes  the  “Horse-shoe  Bats,” 
so  called  from  the  possession  of  foliaceous  or  membranous  expansions  of 
the  skin  which  surround  the  nostrils.  There  is  only  a single  upper  incisor 
and  two  lower  incisors  on  each  side.  The  ears  are  large,  but  have  no 
tragus  or  “earlet.”  The  Horse-shoe  Bats  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Old 
World,  and  are  all  of  small  size.  The  principal  genus  is  Rhinolophus 
itself,  of  which  there  are  two  British  species  — the  greater  and  lesser 
Horse  - shoe  Bats  (R.  ferrum - 
equinum)  and  (R.  hipposideros). 

Fam.  2.  Nycteridce.  — The 
small  group  of  Bats  included 
under  this  head  is  nearly  related 
to  the  preceding,  as  shown  by 
their  possession  of  similar  leaf- 
like nasal  appendages.  The 
ears,  however,  are  of  exception- 
ally large  size,  more  or  less 
united  with  one  another  along 
their  inner  margins  (fig.  539), 
and  having  the  tragus  developed 
so  as  to  form  an  “earlet.”  The 
middle  digit  of  the  hand  pos- 
sesses two  phalanges. 

The  Bats  of  this  family  are 
inhabitants  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Old  World  (India  and 
Africa  principally),  the  chief 
genus  being  Megaderma. 

Fam.  3.  Vespertilionidce.  — 

This  family  includes  a large 
number  (about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  species)  of  small  insec- 
tivorous Bats,  which  may  be 

regarded  as  the  most  typical  members  of  the  order  Cheiroptera.  In  their 
dentition  they  nearly  approach  the  order  of  the  Insectivorous  Mammals, 
the  molar  teeth  being  furnished  with  small  pointed  eminences  or  cusps, 
adapted  for  crushing  insects,  and  the  incisors  being  of  small  size.  The 
nose  is  not  furnished  with  leaf-like  appendages,  and  the  tail  is  elongated, 
and  enclosed  in  a large  inter-femoral  membrane  (fig.  540).  The  species  of 

3 H 


Fig.  539. — Head  of  Megaderma  frons , showing 
the  leaf-like  nasal  appendages  and  the  large 
and  partially  united  ears,  with  their  internal 
earlets. 
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this  family  are  generally  distributed  over  the  temperate  and  warm  regions 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  About  fifteen  species  of  this  family  have 
been  described  as  British,  but  of  these  only  two  are  at  all  common.  Of 


Fig.  540. — Vcsficrtilio  discolor,  one-half  the  natural  size. 


these,  the  Pipistrelle  ( Vesperugo  pipistrel/us)  is  the  commonest,  occurring 
over  the  whole  of  Britain.  The  Long-eared  Bat  {Plecotus  auritus)  is  also 
not  uncommon,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  greatly  elongated  ears,  which 

are  confluent  above  the 
forehead.  The  largest  Brit- 
ish species  is  the  Noctule 
( Vesperugo  noctula),  which 
measures  as  much  as  fifteen 
inches  in  expanse  of  wing. 

Fain.  4.  E mballonu ridee. 
— The  Bats  included  in  this 
group  have  thick  legs,  with 
the  fibula  better  developed 
than  usual.  The  nose  is 
almost  always  wholly  des- 
titute of  leaf-like  append- 
ages. The  tail  is  included 
in  the  inter-femoral  mem- 
brane towards  its  base,  but 
it  perforates  this  mem- 
brane at  or  about  its  mid- 
dle, and  generally  exhibits 


Fig.  541. — Skull  of  the  Javelin  Bat  (Phyllostoma  has- 
latum),  showing  the  large  canines  and  cuspidate 
molars. 


a longer  or  shorter  free 
terminal  portion.  The  members  of  this  family  are  all  insectivorous,  and 
they  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  regions  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds. 
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Fam.  5.  Phyllostomidce. — This  family  includes  the  so-called  “ Vampire 
Bats,”  and  is  wholly  confined  to  the  New  World,  being,  with  the  exception 
of  a Californian  species,  entirely  restricted  to  South  America,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  nose  is  furnished  in  the 
Bats  of  this  family  with  leaf-like  appendages,  which,  however,  are  some- 
times rudimentary  ; and  the  middle  finger  of  the  hand  possesses  three 
phalanges  (instead  of  two  as  in  Bats  generally).  The  praemaxillse  are  well 
developed,  and  the  canines  are  of  large  size  and  pointed  (fig.  541).  Some  of 
the  Phyllostomidce  are  insect-eaters,  and  others  live  on  fruits  ; but  some  of 
them  have  the  habit  of  sucking  the  blood  of  sleeping  animals,  occasionally 
attacking  man  himself.  This  habit  has  been  ascribed  to  the  great  Javelin 
Bat  ( Phyllostoma  hastalum,  fig.  541)  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  charge  in  the  case  of  the  extraordinary  genus  Desmodus, 
in  which  the  adult  has  only  two  upper  incisors,  which  are  of  exceedingly 
large  size  and  sharp-edged,  and  are  used  for  making  an  incision  in  the  skin 
from  which  the  blood  may  be  sucked.  The  great  Javelin  Bat  has  an  ex- 
panse of  wing  of  nearly  two  feet,  and  some  of  the  other  members  of  this 
family  are  nearly  as  large. 


CHAPTER  LXXIY. 

INSECTIVORA. 

Order  XV.  Insectivora.—1 This  order  comprises  a number 
of  small  Mammals  which  are  very  similar  to  the  Rodents  in 
many  respects,  but  want  the  peculiar  incisors  of  that  order, 
and  are  likewise  almost  always  furnished  with  clavicles. 

In  the  Insectivora , all  the  three  kinds  of  teeth  are  usually 
present,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  dentition  varies  considerably 
in  different  cases.  The 
canines  are  rarely  larger 
than  the  incisors , and  the 
molars  (fig.  542)  are  al- 
zvays  serrated  with  nu- 
merous small  pointed  em- 
inences or  cusps,  adapted 
for  crushing  insects.  Wi th 
one  exception  ( Potamo - 
gale),  clavicles  are  always 
present  in  a complete 
form.  All  the  feet  are 
usually  furnished  with 
five  toes  ; all  the  toes  are 
furnished  zvith  clazvs  ; and  the  animal  walks  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet , or  is  more  or  less  completely  plantigrade.  The  hallux  is 
never  opposable.  The  testes  pass  periodically  from  the  abdomen 


Fig.  542. — Dentition  of  the  Common  Mole 
( Talpa  europeeat) 
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into  a temporary  scrotum;  and  the  placenta  is  deciduate  and 
discoidal. 

The  orbits  may  be  complete,  but  are  more  commonly  con- 
fluent with  the  temporal  fossae.  The  radius  and  ulna  and  tibia 
and  fibula  are  complete  bones,  and  the  latter  are  usually  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  though  sometimes  ( Erinaceus , &c.)  con- 
joined. The  intestine  commonly  possesses  a caecum,  which 
is  sometimes  of  large  size  ( Tupaia)  ; but  in  other  cases  ( Son - 
cidce , Centetes)  a caecum  is  wanting.  The  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  small,  not  covering  the  cerebellum,  and  are  almost  or 
wholly  devoid  of  convolutions. 

The  Insectivores  are  mostly  small  nocturnal  animals,  often 
subterranean  in  their  habits,  and  generally  hibernating  in  tem- 
perate countries.  About  one  hundred  and  forty  living  species 
of  the  order  are  known,  about  half  of  these  being  Shrew-mice, 
and  their  distribution  in  space  is  almost  universal.  No  mem- 
bers of  this  order,  however,  are  found  in  Australia  or  in  the 
continent  of  South  America.  The  genus  Solenodon , however, 
occurs  in  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  and  thus  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Insectivora  in  the  Neotropical  province.  Most 
of  the  families  of  the  order  are  singularly  restricted  in  their 
range.  The  Elephant-shrews,  Potamogale,  and  the  Golden 
Moles  are  exclusively  African.  The  Centetidce  are  inhabitants 
of  Madagascar,  but  are  represented  by  Solenodon  in  the  widely 
distant  West  Indies.  The  Shrew-mice,  Moles,  and  Hedge- 
hogs have  the  widest  range  of  any  of  the  groups,  the  first  two 
of  these  having,  in  fact,  the  range  of  the  whole  order. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  Insectivora  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Eocene,  and  the  existing  genus  Talpa 
occurs  as  early  as  the  Miocene. 

The  order  Insectivora  is  generally  divided  into  nine  or  ten 
families,  the  principal  characters  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

Fam.  1.  Soricidce. — The  Shrew-mice  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  body  covered  with  hair,  and  the  feet  not  adapted 
for  digging;  whilst  there  are  mostly  external  ears,  and  the  eyes 
are  well  developed.  The  tail  is  nearly  naked,  and  scaly ; the 
central  upper  and  lower  incisors  are  very  large;  the  tibia  and 
fibula  are  united;  and  there  is  no  caecum.  Of  all  the  Insect i- 
vora,  no  division  is  more  abundant  or  more  widely  distributed 
than  that  of  the  Shrew-mice,  their  range  extending  over  North 
America  and  the  whole  of  the  Old  World  except  Australia. 

In  general  form  and  appearance,  the  Shrews  very  closely  resemble  the 
true  Mice  ( Muridce ) and  the  Dormice  ( Myoxida ),  but  they  are  in  reality 
widely  different,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  these.  The  common 
Shrew  (Sorex  vulgaris),  the  Garden  Shrew  ( Crocidura  aranea ),  and  the 
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Water-shrew  ( Crossopus  fodiens),  are  well-known  British  species  of  this 
family.  The  smallest  known  Mammal  is  the  little  Etruscan  Shrew  ( Croci - 
dura  suaveolens ) of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  the  total 
length  of  which,  inclusive  of  the  tail,  is  not  more  than  two  and  a half 
inches. 

The  Desmans  or  Musk-rats,  forming  the  genus  Myogale, 
are  sometimes  placed  here,  sometimes  in  the  family  of  the 
Talpidce , and  are  often  raised  to  the  rank  of  a distinct  family 
(Myogalidce).  They  have  the  nose  prolonged  into  a kind  of 
flexible  proboscis,  whilst  the  feet  are  webbed,  and  the  tail  is 
compressed,  thus  adapting  the  animal  for  a semi-aquatic  life. 
The  hind-feet  are  much  larger  than  the  fore-feet,  the  small  ears 
are  hidden  in  the  fur,  and  there  is  a musk-gland  at  the  root  of 
the  tail.  The  central  incisors  and  lateral  lower  incisors  (fig. 
543)  are  very  large  and  pyramidal.  The  dental  formula  is — 

1 - — — ; c ; pm  “ — - ; m - J = 44. 

3—3  i — 1 4—4  3—3 

The  genus  Myogale  is  represented  by  two  living  species, 
of  which  one  inhabits 
south  - eastern  Russia, 
while  the  other  is  found 
in  the  Pyrenees. 

Also  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  between 
the  Shrew-mice  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Moles  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  singular 
genus  Urotrichus  of  Japan. 

In  this  genus  the  nose  is 
long  and  cylindrical,  termin- 
ated by  a naked  fleshy  bulb, 
and  extremely  sensitive;  the 
tail  is  moderately  developed 
and  hairy  ; and  the  fore-feet 
are  adapted  for  burrowing. 

A closely  allied  form  (some- 
times regarded  as  a distinct  genus)  occurs  in  British  Columbia. 

Fain.  2.  Talpidce. — This  family  comprises  the  true  Moles, 
in  all  of  which  the  body  is  covered  with  hair;  the  feet  are 
formed  for  digging  and  burrowing,  and  the  toes  are  furnished 
with  strong  curved  claws.  There  are  no  external  ears;  and 
the  eyes  in  the  adult  are  very  small,  or  may  be  covered  by 
the  skin.  The  clavicles  are  strong,  the  arm  very  short,  the 
hand  wide,  and  the  palm  turned  outwards  and  backwards. 
The  fur  is  short  and  velvety,,  and  the  tail  is  generally  very 
short  or  wanting. 


Fig.  543.— Dentition  of  Myogale.  The  upper  figure 
shows  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  lower 
figure  those  of  the  mandible. 
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The  common  Mole  ( Talpa  europcza , fig.  544)  is  the  only 
British  species  of  the  family,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need 
much  description.  The  dental  formula  of  the  Mole  is 


The  nearly-allied  Talpa  cceca  of  Southern  Europe  has  the  eyes 
covered  by  a membrane,  pierced  by  a small  central  aperture. 
Other  species  of  Talpa  are  found  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 


The  common  Mole  {Talpa  europad)  ranges  from  Britain  to  China.  The 
cartilages  of  the  nose  in  the  Mole  are  strengthened  by  ossification.  The 
fore-limbs  are  short  and  exceedingly  strong,  the  manus  broad  and  shovel- 
like, and  the  digits  armed  with  broad  flat  claws.  The  radial  side  of  the 
carpus  supports  a large  sickle-shaped  sesamoid  bone  (“  falciform  bone  ”), 
which  supports  the  pollex  in  digging.  The  humerus  is  excessively  short 
and  strong,  with  great  muscular  ridges,  and  it  articulates  with  the  short 
and  compressed  clavicle  and  with  the  long  and  narrow  scapula.  The  manu- 
brium sterni  is  long,  and  its  front  face  is  keeled.  The  hind-feet  are  com- 
paratively small.  The  incisors  are  of  small  size,  and  the  first  lower  prte- 
molar  is  like  a canine  in  form.  The  eyes,  though  very  small  and  concealed 
within  the  fur,  can  certainly  be  used  as  organs  of  vision.  The  subterranean 
burrows  of  the  Mole  are  complex,  and  its  food  consists  chiefly  of  worms 
and  the  larvae  of  insects. 

The  Star-nosed  Moles  (Condylura)  are  North  American,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a fringe  of  elongated  membranous  caruncles  surrounding 
the  nostrils.  The  tail  is  much  longer  than  in  the  typical  Moles  ; the 
eyes  are  very  minute  ; and  there  are  no  external  ears. 

Also  North  American  is  the  genus  Scalops,  comprising  the  so-called 
Shrew-moles.  In  this  genus  the  tail  is  short ; the  muzzle  is  long,  with 
the  nostrils  at  its  extremity  ; and  the  eyes  are  very  small  and  are  hidden 
in  the  fur.  The  common  Shrew-mole  (Scalops  aquations ) has  the  hind- 
feet.  webbed,  and  is  found  everywhere  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 


Tam.  3.  ChrysochloridcE.  — This  family  includes  the  so- 
called  “ Golden  Moles,”  which  nearly  resemble  the  true 
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Fig.  544. — European  Mole  {Talpa  europcea). 
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Moles  in  form  and  general  habit,  but  have  a fur  which  is  iri- 
descent, and  which  exhibits  beautiful  metallic  colours.  The 
manus  differs  from  that 
of  the  Moles  in  having 
the  first  and  fourth  digits 
very  small,  while  the  sec- 
ond and  third  digits  are 
very  large,  and  are  armed 
with  immense  claws. 

The  clavicles  are  much 
more  slender,  and  are 
longer,  than  in  the  true 
Moles.  The  eyes  are 
very  minute,  and  are 
covered  by  the  skin.  The 
dentition  is  peculiar,  and 
the  upper  molars  (fig. 

545)  resemble  those  of  the  Centetedidce  and  of  Potamogale  in 
being  V shaped,  whereas  in  the  Ijisectivora  generally  they  are 
W-shaped.  The  dental  formula  is — 

i 3 ^ . c 0 _°  . pm  1 1 ; m - — - or  = 36  or  40. 

2—2  0—0  3— 3 5—5  4—4 

The  Golden  Moles  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  ranging  from  Cape 
Colony  to  Mozambique.  The  best -known  species  is  the 
Chrysochloris  capensis  of  the  Cape. 

Pam.  4.  Potamogalidce. — This  family  comprises  only  the 
single  genus  Potamogale , which  contains  only  a single  species 
— the  Potamogale  velox  of  West  Africa.  This  is  a singular 
Otter-like  Insectivore,  which  leads  an  amphibious  life,  and 
feeds  upon  fish.  The  tail  is  long  and  vertically  compressed, 
and  there  are  no  clavicles.  The  animal  is  only  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  inclusive  of  the  tail.  Its  upper  molars  have 
the  same  V-shaped  form  as  is  seen  in  the  same  teeth  in  the 
Golden  Moles. 

Pam.  5.  Centetidce. — This  family  includes  the  so-called 
“Tanrecs”  or  “Tenrecs”  ( Centetes , &c.)  of  Madagascar,  and 
the  Solenodon  of  the  West  Indies.  The  Tanrecs  are  small 
animals,  somewhat  resembling  Hedgehogs  in  appearance  and 
habits,  and  having  the  back  covered  with  hair,  intermixed 
with  fine  prickles,  or  spiny  bristles.  The  muzzle  is  long  and 
pointed,  and  the  tail  is  rudimentary  or  wanting.  The  skull 
is  without  a zygomatic  arch,  and  the  tympanic  bones  do  not 
form  “ bullae.”  The  upper  molars  have  the  V-shaped  form  of 
the  teeth  in  the  two  preceding  families. 


teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  lower  figure  those 
of  the  mandible. 
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Allied  to  the  genus  Centetcs  are  the  genera  Ericulus,  Echinops , and 
Geogale,  all  of  which  occur  in  Madagascar,  and  of  which  the  last  has 
relationships  with  the  Sovicida:.  Likewise  related  to  the  Tenrecs  is  the 
curious  genus  Solenodon  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  in  which  the  nose  is  very  long 
and  pointed,  the  tail  is  long  and  scaly,  and  the  body  is  covered  with 
coarse  fur,  without  spines.  The  two  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
small,  and  are  placed  between  long  conical  lateral  incisors  which  are 
deeply  grooved  on  their  inner  surfaces. 

Earn.  6.  Erinaceidce. — The  typical  forms  of  this  family  are 
the  Hedgehogs  ( Erinaceus ),  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the 


Fig.  546. — Skull  of  the  Common  Hedgehog  ( Erinaceus  europeeus ),  enlarged. 


upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  prickly  spines,  the  feet 
are  not  adapted  for  digging,  and  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
rolling  itself  into  a ball  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The 
skull  has  a complete  zygomatic  arch,  and  tympanic  bullte  are 
present.  The  intestine  is  without  a caecum.  The  dental 
formula  of  the  Hedgehog  may  be  stated  to  be — 


/ 3—3  . 

L y 
2 2 


pm  ^ ^ . m 3 
2 — 2 


= 36. 

3—3 


The  teeth  regarded  as  upper  canines  here  are,  however,  some- 
times considered  as  being  the  first  praemolars,  and  the  lower 
canines  are  sometimes  regarded  as  being  incisors.  The  cen- 
tral upper  and  lower  incisors  are  longer  than  the  others. 


The  common  Hedgehog  (fig.  547)  inhabits  all  Europe  except  Scandi- 
navia and  northern  Russia,  and  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  feeds  upon 
insects,  worms,  snails,  frogs,  toads,  and  snakes.  The  spines  of  the  young 
animal  are  quite  flexible  and  soft,  and  the  adult  has  the  power  of  rolling 
itself  up  into  a ball  by  the  contraction  of  the  powerful  “orbicularis  panni- 
culi  ” muscle. 

Other  species  of  Hedgehogs  are  found  in  Asia  and  in  North  and  South 
Africa.  We  may  also  place  here  the  singular  genus  Gymnura , repre- 
sented by  a single  species  which  inhabits  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay 
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Peninsula.  In  this  singular  type,  the  body  is  covered  with  long  and  coarse 
fur,  the  tail  is  long  and  scaly,  the  snout  is  long,  and  the  feet  are  five-toed. 

Fam.  7.  Tupaiidce. — The  typical  forms  of  this  family  are  the 
“ Banxrings  ” or  “ Squirrel-shrews  ” ( Tupaia ) of  India  and  the 


Fig.  547. — The  Hedgehog  (Erinaceus  europceus). 


Malay  Archipelago.  These  are  squirrel-like  Insectivores,  with 
long  bushy  tails,  the  feet  plantigrade,  five-toed,  with  naked 
soles,  and  sickle-shaped  claws.  'They  climb  actively  amongst 
the  trees,  and  also  run  with  facility  upon  the  ground.  Closely 
allied  to  the  Tupaitz  is  the  little  Ptilocercus  of  Borneo,  in  which 
the  tail  is  very  long,  and  the  hairs  towards  its  extremity  are 
arranged  like  the  barbs  of  a feather. 

Fam.  8.  Macroscelidce. — This  family  includes  only  the  little 
“ Elephant-shrews  ” (. Macroscelides ) of  southern  and  northern 
Africa.  They  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  extraordi- 
narily elongated  trunk-like  nose,  resembling  the  proboscis  of 
an  Elephant,  and  their  very  long  Kangaroo-like  hind-legs. 

Fam.  9.  Galeopithecidce. — This  family  comprises  only  the 
aberrant  genus  Galeopithecus , which  is  in  some  respects  inter- 
mediate in  its  characters  between  the  Insectivores  and  the 
Lemurs.  Only  two  certainly  established  species  of  Galeopithe- 
cus are  known,  the  G.  volans  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo, 
and  the  G.  philippinensis  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
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“ Colugos  ” or  “ Flying  Lemurs,”  as  these  animals  are  often 
called,  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a hairy  flying- 
membrane,  or  “ patagium,”  in  the  form  of  a great  lateral  fold 
of  the  skin  which  extends  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the 
fore-limbs,  from  these  to  the  hind-limbs,  and  from  these  again 
to  the  tail.  The  toes  of  the  hind-feet  are  also  united  by  a web 
of  the  skin,  but  the  manus  has  the  digits  free,  and  in  no  way 
specially  elongated.  Neither  the  hallux  nor  the  pollex  are 
opposable.  The  Galeopitheci  have  no  power  of  true  flight ; 
but  the  patagium  acts  as  a parachute,  and  enables  the  animal 
to  take  extended  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  dental  formula  of  Galeopithecus  is — 


3—3  i— i 


1 , 2- 
; pm 


in 


3 — 3 

55 — - = 34* 
3—3 


The  lower  incisors  (fig.  548)  are  comb -like,  having  their 

crowns  split  into  narrow 
strips.  The  outer  upper 
incisors  and  the  canines 
of  both  jaws  have  double 
roots.  The  praemolars 
and  molars  have  cuspi- 
date crowns. 

The  Galeopitheci  are 
not  habitually  insectivor- 
ous as  regards  their  diet, 
but  appear  to  live  prin- 
cipally, if  not  exclusively, 
upon  fruits  and  leaves.  The  stomach  is  of  large  size,  and  the 
intestine  has  a long  caecum.  The  Colugos  are  arboreal  in 
their  habits,  and  are  principally  active  at  night. 


Fig-  548. — Front  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Galeopithe- 
cus volans,  showing  the  form  of  the  incisors. 
(After  Owen.) 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

PRIM  A TES. 

Order  XVI.  Primates. — It  is  now  very  general  to  regard 
Man  as  being,  zoologically,  a member  of  a single  order  with 
the  Monkeys,  and  this  arrangement  is  an  entirely  defensible 
one  so  long  as  merely  anatomical  characters  are  taken  as  the 
basis  of  classification.  The  order  Primates , therefore,  in  a 
narrower  sense  than  that  in  which  Linnaeus  understood  the 
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term,  may  be  substituted  for  the  two  orders  of  the  Quadru- 
mana  and  Bimana,  which  have  been  employed  by  Cuvier, 
Owen,  and  many  other  writers,  for  the  reception  of  the  Mon- 
keys on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Man  on  the  other  hand. 

The  Primates  may  be  defined  by  the  possession  of  perfect 
clavicles  which  articulate  with  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  radius 
and  ulna  and  tibia  and  fibula  are  complete , and  are  not  anchy- 
losed  with  one  another.  (The  tibia  and  fibula  are  conjoined 
inferiorly  in  Tarsius).  The  hallux  has  a fiat  nail,  and  is  com- 
monly opposable  to  the  other  digits.  The  pollex  is  also  usually 
opposable  to  the  other  digits  of  the  manus.  The  typical  dejital 
formula  is — 


i 


2 — 2 


2 — 2 


m 


— 3 _ 22  or  36. 
3—3 


In  no  instance  are  there  more  than  thirty-six  teeth  altogether , 
and  the  molars  always  have  broad  and  tuberculate  crowns.  The 
mammary  glands  are  typically  two  in  number , and  are  almost 
always  pectoral  in  position.  The  placenta  is  discoidal. 

The  order  Primates  may  be  considered  under  the  three 
primary  sections  of  (1)  the  Lem uro idea,  embracing  the  Strepsi- 
rhine  Monkeys  or  Lemurs,  and  their  allies;  (2)  the  Simioidea , 
including  the  Platyrhine  and  Catarhine  Monkeys  ; and  (3) 
Man. 


I.  Lemuroidea. 

The  Lemuroids,  Prosimii , or  Strepsirhina,  are  small  arboreal 
animals,  with  the  fore-limbs  shorter  than  the  hind-limbs,  and 
the  hallux  opposable  to  the  other  digits,  as  also  the  pollex  is 
as  a rule.  The  second  digit  of  the  hind-foot  has  a curved 
claw,  but  in  the  typical  Lemuroids  all  the  other  digits  of  both 
the  pes  and  the  manus  have  nails,  those  of  the  hallux  and 
pollex  being  flat,  while  those  of  the  other  digits  are  more 
claw-like.  The  incisors  (except  in  Cheiromys ) are  two  in 
number  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  the  lower  incisors  are 
produced  and  slanting.  The  nostrils  (fig.  549)  are  twisted 
and  curved,  with  their  convexities  turned  outwards,  and  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  snout.  It  is  upon  this  peculiarity  in  the 
shape  of  the  nostrils  that  the  name  of  Strepsirhina , applied  to 
the  group  by  Owen,  was  based.  There  may  be  two  abdo- 
minal mammary  glands  ( Cheiromys ),  or  there  may  be  abdo- 
minal mammae  in  addition  to  the  pectoral  pair.  None  of  the 
Lemuroids  have  a prehensile  tail,  cheek-pouches,  or  natal 
callosities. 

About  fifty  species  of  Lemuroids  are  known,  the  majority 
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of  which  are  peculiar  to  Madagascar.  This  is  the  case  with 
all  the  true  Lemurs,  the  Indrises,  and  the  Aye-aye  ( Cheiromys ). 
Many  of  the  Galagos,  the  Potto,  and  the  Arctocebus  are  natives 


Fig.  549. — Head  of  Indris  Vcrreauxii,  showing  the  “ Strepsirhine”  type 
of  nostrils.  (After  Grandidier.) 


of  the  mainland  of  Africa.  The  “Slow  Lemurs”  ( Nycticebus ) 
are  confined  to  the  Oriental  province,  as  are  the  Loris  (Cey- 
lon), and  the  Tarsier  (Sumatra,  Borneo,  &c.).  Speaking 
roughly,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lemuroids  have 
Madagascar  as  their  geographical  centre,  but  that  they  spread 
westwards  from  this  into  Africa,  and  eastwards  to  India  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time,  the  Eocene  deposits  of 
both  Europe  and  North  America  have -yielded  the  remains  of 
a number  of  small  Mammals  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
Lemuroids.  Some  of  these  (such  as  Necrolemur)  seem  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  recent  Lemurs.  Others,  again,  are  of 
a generalised  type,  and  show  relationships  to  the  Insectivores 
or  to  the  Ungulates. 

The  Lemuroidea  comprise  the  three  families  of  the  Cheir- 
0 my  dee,  Tarsiidce,  and  Lemuridce , of  which  the  two  first  in- 
clude each  but  a single  genus  and  single  species,  while  all 
the  other  forms  of  the  group  are  contained  in  the  third. 

Fain.  1.  Cheiromydce. — This  family  is  characterised  by  the 
non-opposable  character  of  the  pollex  and  the  reduction  of 
the  incisors  to  one  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  it  includes 
only  the  extraordinary  animal  known  as  the  Aye-a.ye  (Cheir- 
omys madagascariensis ).  The  Aye-aye  in  appearance  is  not 
very  unlike  a large  Squirrel,  having  a hairy  body  and  a long 
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bushy  tail.  The  dentition  (fig.  550)  is  very  like  that  of  a 
Rodent,  there  being  only  a single  incisor  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw,  and  no  canines,  so  that  there  is  a wide  gap  between  the 


Fig.  550. — Skull  of  the  Aye-aye  ( Cheirotnys ),  viewed  laterally  and  from 
the  front.  (After  Owen.) 


incisors  and  back  teeth.  Moreover,  the  incisors  have  chisel- 
shaped edges,  and  grow  from  permanent  pulps  ; but  the  enamel 
covers  their  entire  surface.  The  dental  formula  is — 


i 


The  fore-feet  have  five  toes,  armed  witli  strong  claws,  but 
the  pollex  is  not  opposable  to  the  other  digits.  The  middle 
finger  is  about  as  long  as  the  ring-finger,  but  only  about  half 
as  thick,  its  last  two  joints  being  hairless.  The  hind-feet 
have  also  five  toes,  of  which  the  hallux  is  opposable,  and  the 
second  digit  is  furnished  with  a long  claw;  as  are  all  the  toes 
except  the  hallux,  which  has  a flat  nail.  The  Aye-aye  is  con- 
fined to  the  forests  of  Madagascar. 

Fam.  2.  Tars ii dec. — This  family  includes  only  the  extra- 
ordinary little  “Tarsier”  ( Tarsius  spectrum)  of  Borneo,  Sum- 
atra, Celebes,  and  Banca,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of 
the  pes,  due  to  the  elongation  of  the  tarsus,  and  particularly 
of  the  calcaneum.  It  is  a little  arboreal  animal,  about  as  big 
as  a Squirrel,  with  enormously  large  eyes  and  a long  tail. 
The  two  upper  central  incisors  are  larger  than  the  lateral  ones, 
and  there  is  only  a single  incisor  on  each  side  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  dental  formula  is — 


i 


2 — 2 


1 — 1 


) 


pm  ^ — 3 . m 3 3 _ ^4. 

3—3  3—3 
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Fam.  3.  Lemuridce. — The  members  of  this  family  are  char- 
acterised by  the  fact  that  the  pollex,  as  well  as  the  hallux,  is 
opposable  and  furnished  with  a nail.  There  are  two  incisors 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  the  lower  incisors  are  directed 
forwards  (fig.  551). 


Fig.  551. — Side  view  of  the  skull  of  a Lemuroid  ( Nycticebus , or  Stenops,  tardigradtis). 

(After  G iebel.) 

The  typical  forms  of  this  family  are  the  true  Lemurs  ( Lemurina i),  in 
which  the  muzzle  is  elongated  and  pointed,  and  the  nails  on  all  the  toes 
are  flat,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  toe  of  the  hind-foot,  which  is 
furnished  with  a long  and  pointed  claw.  The  body  is  covered  with  a 
woolly  fur,  and  the  tail  is  usually  of  considerable  length,  and  is  covered 
with  hair.  The  dental  formula  in  Lemur  itself  is— 

i ; c : pm  - — - ; m 0 ■ — 30. 

2—2  1— 1 3—3  3—3 

The  Lemurs  are  all  natives  of  Madagascar,  and  are  often  domesticated. 
Well-known  species  are  the  Ring-tailed  Lemur  (Z.  cattu ) and  the  White- 
fronted  Lemur  (Z.  albifrons). 

Allied  to  the  preceding  is  a group  of  the  Lemuridce  of  which  the  genus 
Lndris  is  the  type  ( Lndrisince ).  These  have  a shorter  muzzle  than  the 
true  Lemurs,  and  have  only  two  prsemolars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 
Well-known  species  are  the  Woolly  Lemur  ( lndris  laniger ) and  the 
Diadem  Lemur  (Z  diadema ).  All  the  forms  of  this  group  are  confined 
to  Madagascar. 

A third  group  of  the  Lemuridce  is  that  of  the  “Galagos,”  comprising 
the  genera  Cheirogale  and  Galago.  These  have  the  tarsus  greatly  elon- 
gated. The  genus  Cheirogale  is  confined  to  Madagascar,  but  the  species  of 
Galago  are  widely  distributed  over  Africa,  being  most  abundant  in  the 
western  part  of  the  continent,  but  ranging  to  Senegal  and  the  southern 
borders  of  the  Sahara.  The  Galagos  are  elegant  little  animals,  with  long 
bushy  tails,  large  eyes,  and  large  membranous  ears.  A well  - known 
species  is  the  Maholi  Galago. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Lemuridce  are  grouped  together  to  form 
a special  sub-family  ( Nycticebincc ),  to  which  the  name  of  “ Slow  Lemurs  ” 
is  often  given  on  account  of  the  slow  movements  of  the  animals  composing 
it.  In  this  group  there  is  no  tail,  or  but  a rudimentary  one  ; the  limbs 
are  nearly  equal  in  size  ; the  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  and  the  eyes  are 
large,  and  are  placed  close  together.  The  species  of  this  family  are  all  of 
small  size,  and  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Old 
World,  occurring  in  Java,  Ceylon,  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  and  other 
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localities  in  the  same  geographical  area.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  living  mostly  on  trees,  and  feeding  upon  insects.  The  best-known 
species  are  the  Slender  Loris  {Loris,  or  Stenops,  gracilis)  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
Nycticebus  lardigradus  of  the  East  Indies.  Here  also  belongs  the  “ Potto  ” 
{Perodicticus)  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  the  index-finger  is  rudimentary, 
and  the  Arctocebus  of  Old  Calabar,  in  which  this  digit  is  reduced  to  a 
tubercle,  and  the  tail  is  rudimentary. 


II.  SlMIOIDEA. 

In  the  section  of  the  Simioidea  or  Simiadce  are  included  all 
the  animals  ordinarily  known  as  Monkeys  and  Apes — the 
Platyrhine  and  Catarhine  Monkeys  of  Owen.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  members  of  the  Primates  by  having 
the  hallux  much  shorter  than  the  other  digits  of  the  pes,  and 
always  opposable.  There  is  an  interval  {diastema)  between 
the  upper  canines  and  incisors  and  between  the  lower  canines 
and  the  first  praemolars,  the  largely  developed  canine  teeth 
being  thus  enabled  to  pass  each  other  when  the  mouth  is 
closed.  There  is  but  a single  pair  of  mammary  glands,  and 
these  are  pectoral  in  position.  In  many  cases,  the  cheeks 
are  dilated  into  “ cheek  - pouches,”  and  there  are  often 
spaces  of  thickened  and  naked  skin  over  the  ischia  (“natal 
callosities  ”). 

The  Simioidea  are  divided  into  the  three  groups  of  the  Arcto- 
pithecini  (Marmosets),  the  Platyrhina  (Spider-monkeys,  Howl- 
ing Monkeys,  &c.),  and  the  Catarhina  (Macaques,  Baboons, 
Apes,  &c.),  of  which  the  first  two  groups  are  wholly  Neotropi- 
cal in  their  range,  and  the  last  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  species  of  Macaque,  is  restricted  to  Africa  and  to  Asia 
and  its  islands. 

As  regards  their  distribution  in  time , the  earliest  types  ap- 
pear in  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of  Europe,  some  of  these  early 
forms  belonging  to  types  now  extinct  ( Dryopithecus  and 
Pliopithecus ),  while  others  have  been  referred  to  existing 
genera.  All  the  early  forms  of  the  Monkeys  from  the  Euro- 
pean Tertiaries  are,  moreover,  referable  to  the  section  of  the 
Catarhina , which  at  the  present  day  is  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere. 

A.  Arctopithecini. — This  group  includes  only  the  Marmo- 
sets and  their  allies  ( Hapalidce ),  often  placed  in  the  next  sec- 
tion of  the  Monkeys,  as  their  nose  is  of  the  “ platyrhine”  type, 
having  the  nostrils  simple  and  placed  widely  apart.  The 
Arctopithecini  have  the  tail  long,  hairy,  and  not  prehensile; 
there  are  no  cheek-pouches,  nor  natal  callosities;  the  fore- 
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limbs  are  shorter  than  the  hind-limbs ; the  pollex  is  not 
opposable  ; and  all  the  digits  are  clawed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  opposable  hallux,  which  has  a flat  nail.  The  number  of 
the  teeth  is  the  same  as  in  the  Catarhine  Monkeys  and  in 
Man,  but  there  is  a praemolar  more  and  a molar  less  on  each 
side  of  each  jaw.  The  molar  teeth  have  pointed  cusps. 
The  dental  formula  is — 


. 2 — 2 
1 


2 — 2 


pm  ? — ^ ; 
3—3 


m 


= 32. 


The  Hapalidce  are  all  small  Monkeys,  mostly  about  as  big 
as  Squirrels,  and  they  are  exclusively  South  American,  occur- 
ring especially  in  Brazil.  The  best-known  species  is  the 
common  Marmoset  (. Hapale  Jacchus ),  but  several  species  are 
domesticated  and  kept  as  pets.  The  genus  Midas  comprises 
small  Monkeys  which  differ  from  the  Marmosets  chiefly  as 
regards  the  inclination  of  the  incisor  teeth. 

B.  Platyrhina. — This  section  includes  all  the  South  Amer- 
ican Monkeys  with  the  exception  of  the  Hapalidce.  The 
tail  in  the  Platyrhine  Monkeys  is  long  and  is  commonly 
prehensile ; there  are  no  cheek-pouches  nor  natal  callosities ; 
the  fore-limbs  are  mostly  shorter  than  the  hind-limbs ; and  the 
pollex  is  not  opposable  to  the  other  digits.  The  nostrils  are 
of  the  “platyrhine”  type,  being  separated  by  a broad  septum, 
and  opening  laterally.  There  are  three  molars  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw,  as  in  the  Catarhine  Monkeys  and  in  Man,  while 
there  is  a praemolar  more  on  each  side  than  in  these.  The 
dental  formula  is — 


• 2 — 2 1 — 1 . 3—3  3 — 3 ^ 

1 ; c ; pm  0 0 ; m - — = 36. 

2—2  I — - 1 3—3  3—3 

The  section  of  the  Platyrhina  includes  the  single  family  of 
the  Cehida ;,  all  the  members  of  which  are  confined  to  the 
Neotropical  province,  ranging  “from  the  southern  part  of 
Mexico  to  about  the  parallel  of  30°  south  latitude  ” (Wallace). 
They  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  live  partly  on  fruits  and 
partly  upon  insects. 

The  Spider  - monkeys  ( A teles ),  the  Howling  Monkeys 
(■ Mycetes ),  the  “Sapajous”  or  “Capuchins”  ( Cebus ),  and  the 
Squirrel  - monkey  ( Callithrix),  may  serve  as  typical  examples 
of  this  section  of  the  Primates.  In  A teles  the  tail  is  long, 
slender,  and  powerfully  prehensile ; and  the  limbs  are  very 
long  and  slender.  The  pollex  is  absent,  or  is  quite  rudimen- 
tary. In  Mycetes  there  is  a bony  drum  which  is  formed  by  a 
dilatation  of  the  os  hyoides  and  communicates  with  the  larynx. 
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The  voice  is  thus  rendered  extraordinarily  resonant.  The 
pollex  is  not  opposable,  but  is  placed  on  a line  with  the 
other  fingers. 

In  the  so-called  “ Sakis  ” ( Pitheciidce ) the  tail  is  sometimes 
long  ( Pithecia ),  sometimes  short  ( Brachyurus ),  but  is  never 
prehensile,  while  the  lower  incisors  are  inclined  forwards. 
The  little  “Night-apes”  ( Nyctipithecus ) also  have  non-pre- 
hensile  tails,  but  the  lower  incisors  are  vertical,  and  the  eyes, 
in  accordance  with  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  animal,  are  of 
immense  size. 

C.  Catarhina. — In  the  Old  World  Monkeys  included  in 
this  group,  the  tail  may  be  long,  or  short,  or  wanting,  but  is 
never  prehensile.  Cheek-pouches  and  natal  callosities  are 
often  present.  The  pollex  (wanting  in  Colobus ) is  opposable 
to  the  other  digits.  The  nostrils  are  of  the  “catarhine”  type, 
being  oblique,  separated  by  a narrow  septum,  and  so  directed 
as  to  look  downwards.  The  number  of  prtemolars  and  molars 
is  the  same  as  in  man,  and  the  dental  formula  is — 


--> n 

m - — ^ 
3—3 


= 32- 


The  incisors  are  more  or  less  prominent,  and  the  canines — 
especially  in  the  males  — are  of  proportionately  large  size. 
There  is  always  a diastema  or  gap  in  front  of  the  upper 
canines  and  behind  the  lower  canines. 


The  facial  portion  of  the  skull  is  always  more  developed  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  brain-case  proper  than  is  the  case  in  Man,  this  being 


Fig.  552.— Side  view  of  the  skull  of  a baboon  ( Cynocephalus  ursinus).  (After  Giebel.) 


most  conspicuous  in  the  Baboons  (fig.  552)>  ancl  least  so  in  the  Anthropo- 
morphous Apes.  The  brain-case  is  of  much  the  same  form  as  in  Man, 
and  the  cerebral  fossa  may  or  may  not  project  backwards  over  the  cere- 

3 I 
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bellar  fossa.  The  prsemaxillse  remain  as  permanently  distinct  bones,  the 
sutures  between  these  and  the  maxillae  only  becoming  obliterated  in  aged 
specimens.  The  nasal  bones  often  anchylose  with  one  another  in  the 
middle  line.  There  is  a tubular  meatus  auditorius,  and  there  is  no  tym- 
panic bulla  (a  tympanic  bulla  is  present  in  the  Platyrhina).  Except  in  one 
of  the  Gibbons  (the  Siamang),  the  mandible  has  no  “ chin,”  or  “ mental  ” 
protuberance.  Lastly,  the  supraciliary  ridges  (fig.  552)  are  generally  of 
great  size. 

The  Catarhine  Monkeys  are  essentially  African  and  Asiatic, 
and  are  wholly  confined  to  the  Old  World.  A single  species, 
the  Barbary  Ape  ( Macacus  inuus),  is  found  on  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  and  is  the  only  Monkey  which  inhabits  Europe. 
No  Monkeys  are  found  in  Australia,  but  a species  of  Macaque 
inhabits  the  island  of  Timor,  and  thus  belongs  to  the 
Australian  province. 

The  Catarhine  Monkeys  are  divided  into  the  three  families 
of  the  Cynopithecidce,  Semtiopithecidce,  and  Anthropomorpha. 

Fam.  1.  Cynopithecidce. — The  Monkeys  included  in  this 
family  (Macaques,  Guenons,  Baboons,  &c.)  possess  cheek- 
pouches  and  natal  callosities.  The  condition  of  the  tail  is 
variable,  being  sometimes  long,  sometimes  short,  or  wanting. 
The  muzzle  is  usually  prominent.  The  fore-limbs  are  longer 
than  the  hind-limbs,  and  the  progression  on  the  ground  is 
quadrupedal,  the  animal  applying  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
the  palms  of  the  hands  to  the  ground.  The  caecum  has  no 
vermiform  appendix,  and  the  outer  lower  incisors  are  not 
larger  than  the  central  ones. 

Some  of  the  Monkeys  included  in  this  family  are  small,  long-tailed,  and 
comparatively  graceful  animals.  This  is  the  case  with  the  little  African 
Monkeys  known  as  “Guenons,”  “ Green  Monkeys,”  &c.  ( Cercopithecns ), 
and  the  “ Mangabeys,”  ( Cercocebus , fig.  553).  Nearly  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding are  the  “Macaques”  {Macacus),  which  are  found  both  in  Africa 
and  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  in 
which  the  tail  is  often  short  or  wanting.  Well-known  examples  of  these 
are  the  Rhesus  Monkey  ( M.  rhesus ) of  India,  the  Wanderoo  {M.  silenus ) 
of  Malabar,  the  common  Macaque  (M.  cynomolgus ) of  Southern  Asia  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the  Barbary  Ape  {M.  inuus)  of  North  Africa 
and  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

A special  group  of  the  Cynopithecidce  is  constituted  by  the  Baboons 
( Cynocephalus ),  which  are  all  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  The 
Baboons  are  large,  dog-faced  Monkeys,  with  long  muzzles  and  terminal 
nostrils.  The  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  of  nearly  equal  length,  and,  more 
than  any  others  of  the  Monkeys,  they  employ  the  fore-limbs  in  terrestrial 
progression,  running  upon  all-fours  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  supra- 
ciliary ridges  of  the  skull  are  very  pronounced  (fig.  552),  and  the  canines 
are  of  large  size.  The  natal  callosities  are  large  and  conspicuous,  and  com- 
monly of  some  bright  colour.  Among  the  best  known  of  the  Baboons 
are  the  Mandrill  {Cynocephalus  maimon)  and  Drill  {C.  leucophceus)  of 
Western  Africa;  the  common  Baboon  {C.  papio)  of  Eastern  Africa;  the 
Chacma  or  Pig-faced  Baboon  (C.  porcarius)  of  South  Africa;  and  the 
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Sacred  Baboon  or  Gray  Baboon  ( C . hamadryas)  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
western  littoral  of  Arabia.  Possibly  allied  to  the' Baboons  is  the  genus 
Cy nopit hecus,  the  only  known  species  of  which  is  found  in  Celebes  and 
the  Philippine  Islands. 


Fig.  553. — Cercoccbus  mona,  one-seventh  of  the  natural  size. 


Fam.  2.  Semnopithecidce. — This  family  comprises  the  Sem- 
nopitheci  of  the  Oriental  province  and  the  Colobi  of  Africa, 
which  have  the  tail  long,  and  possess  natal  callosities,  but 
which  have  no  cheek-pouches.  The  fore-limbs  are  shorter 
than  the  hind-limbs,  and  progression  on  the  ground  is  quad- 
rupedal. The  pollex  is  small,  and  may  be  wanting  altogether. 
The  caecum  is  without  a vermiform  appendix,  and  the  outer 
lower  incisors  are  not  larger  than  the  central  ones. 

The  genus  Semnopithecus  is  wholly  confined  to  Southern  Asia  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  in  which  regions  it  is  represented  by  a number  of 
species.  Well-known  forms  are  the  Entellus  Monkey  or  Sacred  Monkey 
of  the  Hindoos  (S.  entellus),  and  the  Proboscis  Monkey  or  Kahau  {S.  or 
Presbytis,  nasalis)  of  Borneo,  in  which  the  nose  is  greatly  prolonged. 
The  genus  Colobus  is  wholly  African,  and  differs  from  Semnopithecus  in 
the  fact  that  the  pollex  is  wanting. 

Fam.  3.  Anthropomorpha. — The  Anthropomorphous,  or 
Anthropoid,  Apes  included  in  this  section  are  destitute  of  a 
tail  and  of  cheek-pouches,  while  there  are  mostly  no  natal 
callosities.  The  fore-limbs  are  longer  than  the  hind-limbs 
(fig.  554),  and  the  animal  can  progress  in  a semi-erect  posi- 
tion. The  caecum  has  a vermiform  appendix,  and  the  outer 
lower  incisors  are  larger  than  the  central  ones,  the  reverse  of 
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this  obtaining  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  sternum  is  broad  and 
flat,  as  it  is  in  Man,  and  they  are  for  this  reason  sometimes 


Fig*  554* — Skeleton  of  the  Gorilla  {Troglodytes  gorilla). 


spoken  of  as  “ Latisternal  Apes.”  The  pollex  is  never  rudi- 
mentary, and  is  always  opposable  to  the  other  digits.  The 
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hallux  is  articulated  at  an  angle  to  the  other  digits,  and  is 
opposable.  The  spine  shows  a single  curve,  and  articulates 
with  the  back  of  the  skull.  The  canines  are  of  large  size, 
especially  in  the  males.  The  muzzle  projects  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  and  the  muscular  ridges  of  the  skull  are  usually 
greatly  developed. 

This  group  of  the  Catarhina  includes  the  Gibbons  (Hylo- 
bates ),  the  Orang-utan  ( Simia  or  Pithecus ),  and  the  Chimpan- 
zee and  Gorillas  ( Troglodytes ),  of  which  the  two  former  are 
confined  to  the  Oriental  province,  while  the  latter  are  exclu- 
sively African. 

The  Gibbons  form  the  genus  Hylobates,  and  inhabit  South-eastern  Asia 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  arms  are  extremely  long,  and  the  hands 
reach  to  the  ankles,  or  even  to  the  ground,  when  the  animal  stands  in  an 
erect  position.  There  is  no  tail,  but  small  natal  callosities  are  present. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a thick  fur.  The  sternum  is  wider  than  in  the 
other  Apes,  and  in  one  species  (the  Siamang)  there  is  a distinct  chin.  The 
largest  of  the  Gibbons  is  the  Siamang  (Id.  syndactylus) , which  inhabits  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra.  It  derives  its  specific  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  index  and  middle  toes  are  united  by  the  skin  to  the  last  joint. 
Other  well-known  species  are  the  White-handed  Gibbon  (H.  lar)  and  the 
Silvery  Gibbon  (H.  leuciscus). 

In  the  Orang  or  “ Mias  ” (Simia  satyrus ) there  are  neither  cheek-pouches 
nor  natal  callosities,  and  the  hips  are  covered  with  hair.  As  in  the  Gibbons, 
the  arms  are  excessively  long,  reaching  considerably  below  the  knee  when 
the  animal  stands  in  an  erect  posture.  The  hind-legs  are  very  short,  and 
there  is  no  tail.  When  full  grown,  the  Orang  stands  about  four  feet  high. 
It  never  progresses  with  the  help  of  a stick,  or  walks  erect  at  all,  except 
along  the  branches  of  trees,  supporting  itself  by  a higher  branch,  or  when 
attacked.  When  young,  the  head  of  the  Orang  is  not  very  different  from 
that  of  an  average  European  child ; but,  as  the  animal  grows,  the  facial 
bones  become  gradually  produced,  whilst  the  cranium  remains  in  a toler- 
ably stationary  condition  ; great  bony  ridges  are  developed  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  and  face  ; the  incisors  project  ; and  ulti- 
mately the  muzzle  becomes  as  pronounced  and  well-marked  a feature  as  in 
many  of  the  Carnivora  (fig.  555,  A).  The  Orangs  are  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo.  They  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  form  for 
themselves  a sort  of  nest  or  shelter  amongst  the  trees.  The  forehead  is 
rounded,  the  cerebrum  is  greatly  convoluted,  and  the  canine  teeth  of  the 
full-grown  males  are  very  large. 

The  genus  Troglodytes  contains  the  Chimpanzee  (T.  niger)  and  the 
Gorilla  (71  gorilla ),  with  some  less  perfectly  known  forms.  The  Chim- 
panzee is  a native  of  Western  Africa,  extending  its  range  eastwards  to 
Abyssinia.  It  has  the  arms  much  shorter,  proportionately,  than  in  the 
Gibbons  and  Orangs  ; still  they  are  much  longer  than  the  hind-limbs,  and 
they  reach  beneath  the  knee  when  the  animal  stands  erect.  The  ears  in 
the  Chimpanzee  are  large,  and  the  body  is  covered  with  dark-brown  hair. 
The  animal  can  stand  erect,  but  the  natural  mode  of  progression  is  on  all- 
fours.  The  hands  are  naked  to  the  wrist,  and  the  face  is  also  naked,  and 
is  much  wrinkled.  The  Chimpanzee  lives  in  society  in  wooded  districts, 
constructs  a kind  of  nest,  and  can  effectually  defend  itself  against  even  the 
largest  of  its  foes. 
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The  Gorilla  ( Troglodytes  gorilla ) is  much  larger  than  the  Chimpanzee,  a 
full-grown  male  being  over  five  feet  and  a half  in  height.  The  muzzle  is 
prominent ; the  supraciliary  ridges  and  sagittal  crest  of  the  skull  are  enor- 


Fig.  555- — A,  Skull  of  the  Orang-utan.  B,  Skull  of  an  adult  European. 


rnously  developed  in  the  old  animal  (fig.  554) ; and  the  canines  are  of 
great  size.  The  fore-limbs  are  long,  and  extend  about  to  the  knees  when 
the  animal  stands  erect.  The  palms  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked  and 
hairless,  black  in  colour,  the  fingers  rendered  in  appearance  shorter  than 
they  really  are  by  the  extension  forwards  of  the  integument  between  them. 
The  cranial  capacity  is  about  thirty-one  cubic  inches,  that  of  the  average 
European  being  about  ninety-three  cubic  inches,  and  that  of  the  average 
Australian  seventy-five  cubic  inches.  The  Gorilla  is  essentially  arboreal 
in  its  habits ; and  the  male  builds  a sort  of  nest  in  a tree,  in  which  the 
female  brings  forth  its  young.  The  Gorilla  is  an  inhabitant  of  equatorial 
Africa,  and  is  an  enormously  strong  and  ferocious  animal. 

Another  species  of  the  genus  Troglodytes  is  the  Bald-headed  Chimpanzee 
( T.  calvus),  which  is  likewise  found  in  Western  Africa,  and  another  has 
been  described  under  the  name  of  T.  Aubryi. 


Man. 

Man  {Homo)  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Primates  by 
his  habitually  erect  posture  and  bipedal  progression.  The 
lower  limbs  are  exclusively  devoted  to  progression  and  to 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  foot  being  broad  and 
plantigrade,  with  a well-developed  “heel.”  The  hallux  is 
shorter  than  the  second  digit,  with  which  it  is  placed  in  a 
line,  and  it  is  not  opposable.  The  fore-limb  is  shorter  than 
the  hind-limb,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  progression,  but 
subserves  prehension.  The  pollex  is  articulated  at  an  angle 
with  the  other  digits,  and  is  not  only  opposable,  but  is  capable 
of  adduction  and  abduction.  The  spine  has  a double  curve. 
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The  skull  has  the  occipital  condyles  placed  within  its  middle 
fifth,  in  adaptation  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  spine. 
There  is  no  sagittal  crest,  and  the  supraciliary  ridges  are  little 
developed.  The  symphysis  of  the  mandible  has  a well-marked 
“mental”  protuberance.  The  sutures  between  the  praemax- 
illae  and  maxillary  bones  are,  normally,  altogether  obliterated. 

The  dentition  consists  of  thirty-two  teeth,  which  form  a 
nearly  even  and  uninterrupted  series,  without  any  diastema  or 
interval.  The  canines  are  not  markedly  larger  than  the 
incisors.  The  dental  formula  is — 


i 


. 2 — 2 3 — 3 

pm  • m 0 — - = 32. 

2—2  3—3 


The  capacity  of  the  brain-case  varies  from  about  fifty  to  over 
a hundred  cubic  inches,  and  is  never  less  than  forty  cubic 
inches.  The  brain  averages  from  forty-five  to  sixty  ounces  in 
weight,  the  cerebral  lobes  being  proportionately  larger,  and  its 
surface  being  more  abundantly  and  deeply  convoluted  than  is 
the  case  with  any  other  Mammal. 

The  development  of  hair  is,  lastly,  but  partial,  and  Man  is 
the  only  terrestrial  Mammal  in  which  the  body  is  not  provided, 
at  any  rate  on  the  dorsal  surface,  with  a covering  of  hair. 

By  Cuvier,  Owen,  and  many  other  naturalists,  Man  has 
been  regarded  as  constituting  by  himself  a distinct  order  of 
Mammals,  to  which  the  name  of  Bimana  has  been  given. 
At  the  present  day,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  usual  to  regard 
Man,  from  a purely  zoological  point  of  view,  as  constituting  a 
special  section  ( Anthropidce ) of  the  order  Primates. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  Man  in  time , our  know- 
ledge is  at  present  doubtless  very  defective.  So  far  as  is  cer- 
tainly known,  no  remains  of  Man,  in  the  form  of  bones  or  of 
implements,  have  as  yet  been  detected  in  deposits  of  greater 
age  than  the  Pleistocene  period.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
Man  existed  in  Western  Europe  in  the  later  half  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene (Post-pliocene)  period,  along  with  a large  number  of 
Mammals  which  are  now  extinct. 
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Abactinal  ( Lat.  ab,  away  from ; Gr.  aktin  or  aktis,  a ray).  Applied  to  the 
side  of  an  Echinoderm  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  month  is  situated. 

Abdomen  (Lat.  abclo,  I conceal ; or  contracted  from  adipomen,  derived  from 
adepts,  fat).  The  hinder  portion  of  the  body-cavity  of  the  higher  animals, 
containing  the  principal  digestive  and  excretory  organs. 

Aberrant  (Lat.  aberro,  I wander  away).  Departing  from  the  regular  type. 

Abiogenesis  (Gr.  a,  without ; bios,  life ; genesis,  origin).  Spontaneous  gene- 
ration, or  the  production  of  living  beings  without  pre-existent  life. 

Abnormal  .(Lat.  ab,  from;  norma,  a rule).  Irregular;  deviating  from  the 
ordinary  standard. 

Abomasum.  The  fourth  cavity  of  the  complex  stomach  of  the  Ruminants. 

Aboral  (Lat.  ab,  away  from  ; os,  mouth).  Applied  to  the  side  of  the  body 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  mouth  is  situated. 

Abranchiate  (Gr.  a,  without ; bragchia,  gills).  Destitute  of  gills  or  bran- 
ch ise. 

AcalepHjE  (Gr.  akalephe,  a nettle).  Applied  formerly  to  the  Jelly-fishes  or 
Sea-nettles,  and  other  Radiate  animals,  in  consequence  of  their  power  of 
stinging,  derived  from  the  presence  of  microscopic  cells,  called  ‘ ‘ thread- 
cells,”  in  the  integument. 

Acanthocephala  (Gr.  akantha,  a thorn ; kephalS,  head).  An  order  of 
Scolecids,  in  which  the  head  is  armed  with  spines. 

Acanthometrina  (Gr.  akantha;  and  metra,  the  womb).  A family  of  Radi- 
olaria,  characterised  by  having  radiating  siliceous  spines. 

Acanthopterygii  (Gr.  akantha,  spine  ; pterux,  wing).  A group  of  Bony 
fishes  with  spinous  rays  in  the  front  part  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

Acarina  (Gr.  akari,  a mite).  A division  of  the  Arachnida,  of  which  the 
Clieese-mite  is  the  type. 

Acephalous  (Gr.  a,  without ; kephaU,  head).  Not  possessing  a distinct 

Acetabula  (Lat.  acetabulum,  a cup).  The  suckers  with  which  the  cephalic 
processes  of  many  Cephalopoda  (Cuttle-fishes)  are  provided. 

Acetabulum.  The  cup-shaped  socket  of  the  hip-joint  in  Vertebrata. 

A CONTIA  (Gr.  akontion,  a javelin).  Long  filaments,  charged  with  thread-cells, 
attached  to  the  free  edges  of  the  mesenteries  of  Sea-anemones. 

Acraniata  (Gr.  a,  without;  kranion,  skull).  A division  of  Vertebrates  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  a cranium,  and  comprising  only  the  Lancelot. 

Acraspedote  (Gr.  a,  without;  kraspedon,  a fringe).  Applied  to  Jelly-fishes 
(Discophora)  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  swimming-bell  is  not  restricted  by  a 
shelf-like  “ velum.”  . 

Accretion  (Lat.  accresco,  I grow  larger).  The  process  by  which  inorganic 
bodies  (such  as  crystals)  grow  larger,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  particles  from 
the  outside. 
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Acrita  (Gr.  akritos,  confused).  A term  sometimes  employed  as  synonymous 
with  Protozoa,  or  the  lowest  division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Acrodont  (Gr.  akros,  high  ; odous,  tooth).  Having  the  teeth  anchylosed  with 
the  summit  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaw. 

Actinal  (Gr.  aktin  or  aktis,  a ray).  Applied  to  the  side  of  the  body  of  an 
Echinoderm  on  which  the  mouth  is  situated. 

Actinomeres  (Gr.  aktin , a ray ; meros,  a part).  The  lobes  which  are  mapped 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  Ctenophora,  by  the  ctenophores,  or 
comb-like  rows  of  cilia. 

Actinosoma  (Gr.  aktin  ; and  soma,  body).  Employed  to  designate  the  entire 
body  of  any  Actinozoiin,  whether  this  be  simple  (as  in  the  Sea-anemones), 
or  composed  of  several  zodids  (as  in  most  Corals). 

Actinotrocha  (Gr.  aktin  ; trochos,  wheel).  A peculiar  type  of  larva  seen  in 
some  Invertebrates  ( Phoronis , &c.)  in  which  there  is  a ring  of  cilia  at  each 
end  of  the  body  and  a circlet  of  tentacles. 

Actinozoa  (Gr.  aktin  ; and  zobn,  an  animal).  That  division  of  the  Coelen- 
terata  of  which  the  Sea-anemones  may  be  taken- as  the  type. 

Aculeus  (Lat.  a spine  or  sting).  The  “sting”  of  certain  of  the  Hymenoptera 
(Bees,  &c.) 

Adductor  (Lat.  adduco,  I bring  together).  The  muscles  which  bring  to- 
gether the  valves  of  the  shell  of  the  Bivalve  Molluscs  are  known  as  the 
“ adductors.” 

Adelarthrosomata  (Gr.  adelos,  hidden ; arthros,  joint ; soma,  body).  An 
order  of  the  Arachnida. 

/Estivation  (Lat.  cestivus,  relating  to  summer).  The  summer  torpor  exhibited 
by  some  animals  during  the  hot  season  in  warm  countries. 

Agamic  (Gr.  a,  without ; gamos,  marriage).  Applied  to  all  forms  of  repro- 
duction in  which  the  sexes  are  not  directly  concerned. 

Agamogenesis.  Any  form  of  non-sexual  reproduction. 

Allantoidea.  The  group  of  Vertebrata  in  which  the  foetus  is  furnished  with 
an  allantois,  comprising  the  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals. 

Allantois  (Gr.  alias,  a sausage).  One  of  the  “ membranes  ” of  the  fcetus  in 
certain  Vertebrates. 

Alternation  of  Generations.  The  existence  of  a species  in  two  different 
conditions,  the  one  condition  sexless,  the  other  provided  with  reproductive 
organs,  and  each  in  turn  producing  the  other. 

Alveoli  (Lat.  dim.  of  alvus,  belly).  Applied  to  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Ambulacra  (Lat.  ambulacrum,  a place  for  walking).  The  perforated  spaces 
or  “ avenues  ” through  which  are  protruded  the  tube-feet,  by  means  of  which 
locomotion  is  effected  in  the  Echinodermata. 

Ambulatory  (Lat.  ambulo,  I walk).  Formed  for  walking.  Applied  to  a 
single  limb  or  to  an  entire  animal. 

Ametabolic  (Gr.  a,  without ; metaboU,  change).  Applied  to  those  insects 
which  do  not  possess  wings  when  perfect,  and  which  do  not,  therefore,  pass 
through  any  marked  metamorphosis. 

Amnion  (Gr.  amnos,  a lamb).  One  of  the  foetal  membranes  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates. 

Amniota.  The  group  of  Vertebrata  in  which  the  foetus  is  furnished  with  an 
amnion,  comprising  the  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals. 

Amoeba  (Gr.  amoibos,  changing).  A species  of  Rhizopod,  so  called  from  the 
numerous  changes  of  form  which  it  undergoes. 

Amcebiform.  Resembling  an  A mceba  in  form. 

Amorphous  (Gr.  a,  without ; morplie,  shape).  Not  having  any  definite  figure. 

Amorphozoa  (Gr.  a,  without ; morphe,  shape  ; zobn,  animal).  A name  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  Sponges. 

Amphibia  (Gr.  amphi,  both  ; bios,  life).  A class  of  the  Vertebrata  comprising 
Frogs,  Newts,  and  the  like,  which  have  always  gills  when  young,  but  always 
develop  lungs  when  fully  grown.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  live  indifferently 
on  land  or  in  water. 

Amphiccelous  (Gr.  amphi,  at  both  ends  ; koilos,  hollow).  Applied  to  verte- 
brae which  are  concave  at  both  ends. 
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Amphidiscs  (Gr.  amphi,  at  both  ends  ; diskos,  a quoit  or  round  plate).  The 
spicula  which  surround  the  gemmules  of  Spongilla,  and  resemble  two 
toothed  wheels  united  by  an  axle. 

Amphioxus  (Gr.  amphi,  at  both  ends  ; oxus,  sharp).  The  Lancelet,  a little 
fish,  which  alone  constitutes  the  order  Pharyngobranchii. 

Ampiiipneusta  (Gr.  amphi,  both  ; pneo,  I breathe).  Applied  to  the  “ perenni- 
branchiate  ” Amphibians,  which  retain  their  gills  through  life. 

Amphipoda  (Gr.  amphi ; and  pons,  a foot).  An  order  of  Crustacea. 

Ampulla-:  (Lat.  ampulla,  a flask).  In  the  Eehinoderms  the  ampullae  are  the 
little  reservoirs  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  tube-feet,  and  serving  to  fill 
these  with  fluid. 

Anal  (Lat.  anus,  the  vent).  Connected  with  the  anus,  or  situated  near  the 


anus. 


Anallantoidea.  The  group  of  Yertebrata.  in  which  the  embryo  is  not  fur- 
nished with  an  allantois. 

Analogous.  Applied  to  parts  which  perform  the  same  function. 

Anamniota.  The  group  of  Yertebrata  in  which  the  embryo  is  destitute  of  an 


amnion. 

Anarthropoda  (Gr.  a,  without ; arthros,  a joint ; penis,  foot).  That  division 
of  Annulose  animals  in  which  there  are  no  articulated  appendages. 

Anchylosis  or  Ankylosis  (Gr.  ankulos,  crooked).  The  union  of  two  bones 
by  osseous  matter,  so  that  they  become  one  bone,  or  are  immovably  joined 
together. 

Androgynous  (Gr.  aner,  a man;  gune,  a woman).  Synonymous  with  her- 
maphrodite, and  implying  that  the  two  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. 

Androphores  (Gr.  aner,  a man  ; phero,  I carry).  Applied  to  medusiform 
gonophores  of  the  Hyclrozoa,  which  carry  the  spermatozoa,  and  differ  in  form 
from  those  in  which  the  ova  are  developed. 

Ann'elida  (a  Gallicised  form  of  Annulata).  The  Ringed  Worms,  which  form 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Anarthropoda. 

Annulated.  Composed  of  a succession  of  rings. 

Annulosa  (Lat.  annulus,  a ring).  The  sub-kingdom  comprising  the  Scolecids, 
the  Worms,  and  the  Articulate  animals. 

Anomodontia  (Gr.  anomos,  irregular ; odous,  tooth).  An  extinct  order  of 
Reptiles,  often  called  Dicynodontia. 

Anomura  (Gr.  anomos,  irregular  ; our  a,  tail).  A tribe  of  Decapod  Crustacea, 
of  which  the  Hermit-crab  is  the  type. 

Anoplura  (Gr.  anoplos,  unarmed  ; oura,  tail).  An  order  of  Apterous  Insects. 

Anoura  or  Anura  (Gr.  a,  without  ; oura,  tail).  The  order  of  Amphibia  com- 
prising the  Frogs  and  Toads,  in  which  the  adult  is  destitute  of  a tail.  Often 
called  Batrachia. 


Antenna  (Lat.  antenna,  a yard-arm).  The  jointed  horns  or  feelers  possessed 
by  the  majority  of  the  Articulata. 

Antennules  (dim.  of  antennee).  Applied  to  the  smaller  pair  of  antennai  in 
the  Crustacea. 

Anthropoid  (Gr.  anthropos,  man  ; eidos,  form).  Resembling  man. 

Anthropomorphous  (Gr.  anthropos,  man  ; morphe,  shape).  Resembling  man 
in  form. 

Antibrachium  (Gr.  anti,  in  front  of ; bracliion,  the  arm).  The  fore-arm  of 
the  higher  Vertebrates,  composed  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

Antlers.  Properly  the  branches  of  the  horns  of  the  Deer  tribe  ( Cervida :),  but 
generally  applied  to  the  entire  horns. 

Antlia  (Lat.  antlia,  a pump).  The  spiral  trunk  or  proboscis  with  which  But- 
terflies and  other  Lepidopterous  Insects  suck  up  the  juices  of  flowers. 

Aphaniptera  (Gr.  aphanos,  inconspicuous ; pteron,  a wing).  An  order  of 
Insects  comprising  the  Fleas. 

Aplacentalia.  The  section  of  the  Mammalia,  comprising  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Didelphia  and  Monodelphia,  in  which  the  young  is  not  furnished 
with  a placenta. 

Apod  a (Gr.  a,  without;  podes,  feet).  Applied  to  those  fishes  which  have  no 
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ventral  fins.  Also  to  the  footless  Ccecilue  amongst  the  Amphibia.  Also  to 
those  Holothurians  which  have  no  tube-feet. 

Apodal.  Devoid  of  feet.  , 

Apodemata  (Gr.  apodaio,  I portion  off).  Applied  to  chitinous  septa  which 
divide  the  tissues  in  Crustacea,  and  to  which  muscles  are  attached. 

Aproctous  (Gr.  a,  without;  proktos,  the  anus).  Not  having  an  anal 

opening.  . 

Aptera  (Gr.  a,  without ; pteron,  a wing).  A division  of  Insects,  which  is 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  wings  in  the  adult  condition. 

Apterous.  Devoid  of  wings. 

Apteryx  (Gr.  a,  without ; pterux,  wing).  A genus  of  Ratite  Birds. 

Aquiferous  (Lat.  aqua,  water  ; fero,  I carry).  Water-bearing:  applied  to  all 
vessels  or  canals  by  which  water  is  distributed  through  an  organism. 

Arachnida  (Gr.  arachne,  a spider).  A class  of  the  Articulata,  comprising 
Spiders,  Scorpions,  and  allied  animals. 

Araneida  (Lat.  aranea,  a spider).  The  order  of  Arachnida,  comprising  the 
true  Spiders. 

Arborescent.  Branched  like  a tree. 

Archaeopteryx  (Gr.  archaios,  ancient ; pterux,  wing).  The  singular  fossil 
bird  which  alone  constitutes  the  order  of  the  Saururce. 

Archencephala  (Gr.  archo,  I overrule ; egkephalos,  brain).  The  name  ap- 
plied by  Owen  to  his  fourth  and  highest  group  of  Mammalia,  comprising 
Man  alone. 

Arenaceous.  Sandy,  or  composed  of  grains  of  sand. 

Arthropoda  (Gr.  arthros,  joint ; podes,  feet).  The  division  of  Annulosa, 
comprising  the  Crustaceans,  Myriopods,  Arachnids,  and  Insects,  in  all  of 
which  jointed  or  articulated  limbs  are  normally  present. 

Articulata  (Lat.  articulus,  a joint).  The  Arthropoda  are  often  spoken  of  as 
Articulata  or  “Articulate  animals.” 

Artiodactyla  (Gr.  artios,  even  ; daktulos,  a finger  or  toe).  A division  of  the 
hoofed  quadrupeds  ( Ungulata ) in  which  each  foot  has  an  even  number  of 
toes  (two  or  four). 

Ascidioida  (Gr.  askos,  a wine-skin  or  bottle  ; eidos,  form).  A name  some- 
times given  to  the  Tunicates,  the  simple  forms  of  which  have  the  shape  of  a 
two-necked  bottle. 

Asexual.  Applied  to  modes  of  reproduction  in  which  the  sexes  are  not 
concerned. 

Asiphonate.  Not  possessing  a respiratory  tube  or  siphon.  Applied  to  a 
division  of  the  Lamellibranchiate  Molluscs. 

Asteroid  (Gr.  aster,  a star ; and  eidos,  form).  Star-shaped,  or  possessing  radi- 
ating lobes  or  rays  like  a Star-fish. 

Asteroidea.  An  order  of  Echinodcmnata,  comprising  the  Star-fishes,  char- 
acterised by  their  rayed  form. 

Astomatous  (Gr.  a,  without ; stoma.,  mouth).  Not  possessing  a mouth. 

Atlas  (Gr.  the  god  who  holds  up  the  earth).  The  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
which  articulates  with  and  supports  the  skull. 

Atrium  (Lat.  a hall).  Applied  to  the  great  chamber  or  “ cloaca,”  into  which 
the  intestine  opens  in  the  Tunicata.  Also  applied  to  the  auricular  division 
of  the  heart. 

Aurelia  (Lat.  aurum,  gold).  Applied  to  the  chrysalides  of  some  Lepidopter a, 
on  account  of  their  exhibiting  a golden  lustre. 

Auricle  (Lat.  dim.  of  auris,  ear).  Applied  to  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
by  which  blood  is  driven  into  the  ventricle. 

Auricularia.  The  barrel-shaped  larva  of  the  Holothurians,  in  which  the 
body  is  furnished  with  transverse  belts  of  cilia. 

Autophagi  (Gr.  autos,  self;  phago,  I eat).  Applied  to  birds  whose  young 
can  run  about  and  obtain  food  for  themselves  as  soon  as  they  escape  from 
the  egg. 

Aves  (Lat.  avis,  a bird).  The  class  of  the  Birds. 

Avicularium  (Lat.  avicula,  dim.  of  avis,  a bird).  A modified  zodid,  often 
shaped  like  the  head  of  a bird,  found  in  many  of  the  Polyzoa. 
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Axis  (Gr.  axon,  a pivot).  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  upon  which  the 
skull  and  atlas  usually  rotate. 

Azygous  (Gr.  a,  without ; zugon , yoke).  Single  ; without  a fellow. 

Bacterium  (Gr.  bakterion,  a staff).  A microscopic  organism  occurring  in  fluids 
containing  organic  matter,  and  having  a staff-shaped  form. 

Balancers.  The  knobbed  filaments  which  represent  the  hinder  pair  of  wings 
in  Dipterous  insects. 

Balanid®  (Gr.  balanos,  an  acorn).  A family  of  sessile  C impedes,  commonly 
called  “ Acorn  shells.” 

Baleen  (Lat.  balcma,  a whale).  The  horny  plates  which  occupy  the  palate  of 
the  “whalebone”  Whales. 

Batides  (Gr.  batos,  a bramble).  The  family  of  the  Elasmobranchii  comprising 
the  Rays. 

Batrachia  (Gr.  batmchos,  a frog).  Often  loosely  applied  to  any  of  the  Am- 
phibia, but  sometimes  restricted  to  the  Amphibians  as  a class,  or  to  the 
single  order  of  the  A noura. 

Belemnitid®  (Gr.  belemnon,  a dart).  An  extinct  group  of  Dibranchiate  Cepha- 
lopods,  comprising  the  Belemnites  and  their  allies. 

Bicavitary  (Lat.  bis,  twice  ; cavus,  hollow).  Consisting  of,  or  possessing,  two 
cavities. 

Bifid.  Cleft  into  two  parts  ; forked. 

Bilateral.  Having  two  symmetrical  sides. 

Bimana  (Lat.  bis,  twice  ; manus,  hand).  Applied  as  an  ordinal  name  to 
Man,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  Primates  ( Quadrvnnana ). 

Bipedal  (Lat.  bis,  twice ; pcs,  foot).  Walking  upon  two  legs. 

Bipinnaria  (Lat.  bis,  twice  ; pinna,  a feather).  A form  of  larva  in  the  Star- 
fishes which  has  ciliated  side-lappets. 

Biramous  (Lat.  bis,  twice ; ramus,  a branch).  Applied  to  a limb  which  is 
divided  into  two  branches  (e.g.,  the  limbs  of  Cirripedes). 

Bivalve  (Lat.  bis,  twice ; valvce,  folding-doors).  Composed  of  two  plates  or 
valves  ; applied  to  the  shell  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  and  Brachiopoda,  and 
to  the  carapace  of  certain  Crustacea. 

Blastema  (Gr.  blastema,  a germ,  or  growing  thing).  A mass  of  living  matter 
in  an  actively  growing  condition. 

Blastoderm  (Gr.  blastos,  a bud  ; derma. \,  skin).  The  region  in  the  segmented 
ovum  (“germinal  area”)  which  subsequently  becomes  converted  into  the 
embryo. 

Blastoidea  (Gr.  blastos,  a bud  ; and  eidos,  form).  An  extinct  order  of  Echi- 
nodermata,  often  called  Pentremites. 

Blastopore.  The  primitive  mouth-opening  formed  in  a double-layered  em- 
bryo (“gastrula”)  by  the  invagination  of  the  wall. 

Blastosphere.  The  form  of  segmented  ovum  in  which  the  cells  arrange  them- 
selves in  such  a way  as  to  enclose  a central  space  (“  segmentation -cavity  ”). 

Blastostyle  (Gr.  blastos,  a bud ; and  stulos,  a column).  Applied  by  Prof. 
Allman  to  certain  columniform  zooids  in  the  Hydrozoa,  which  are  destined  to 
bear  generative  buds. 

Brachiolaria  (Gr.  brachion,  arm).  A form  of  larva  in  the  Star-fishes  which 
is  furnished  with  long,  movable,  arm-like  processes. 

Brachiopoda  (Gr.  brachion,  arm  ; podes,  feet).  A class  of  Molluscoid  ani- 
mals (“Lamp-shells,”  &c.),  in  which  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  two  spi- 
rally-coiled, cirrated  processes  or  “arms.” 

Brachium  (Gr.  brachion,  arm).  Applied  to  the  upper  arm  of  Vertebrates. 

Brachyura  (Gr.  brachus,  short ; oura,  tail).  A tribe  of  the  Decapod  Crusta- 
ceans, with  short  tails  (i.e.,  the  Crabs). 

Bracts.  (See  Hydropliyllia. ) 

Bradypodid®  (Gr.  bradus,  slow ; podes,  feet).  The  family  of  Edentata  com- 
prising the  Sloths. 

Branchia  (Gr.  bragclda,  the  gill  of  a fish).  A respiratory  organ  adapted  to 
breathe  air  dissolved  in  water. 

Branchiate.  Possessing  gills  or  branchiae. 
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Branchifera  (Gr.  bragchia,  gill ; and  pliero,  I carry).  A division  of  Gastro- 
podous  Molluscs , in  which  the  respiration  is  aquatic,  and  the  respiratory 
organs  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  distinct  gills. 

Branchiogastropoda  ( = Branchifera). 

Branchiopoda  (Gr.  bragchia ; and  pous,  foot).  A legion  of  Crustacea,  in 
which  the  gills  are  supported  by  the  feet. 

Branchiostegal  (Gr.  bragchia , gill ; stego,  I cover).  Applied  to  a membrane 
and  rays  by  which  the  gills  ai-e  protected  in  many  fishes. 

Brevilingdia  (Lat.  brevis,  short ; lingua,  tongue).  A division  of  the  Lacer- 
tilia. 

Brevipennatas  (Lat.  brevis,  short ; penna,  a wing).  A group  of  the  Natato- 
rial Birds. 

Bronchi  (Gr.  brogchos,  the  windpipe).  The  branches  of  the  windpipe 
(trachea),  by  which  the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  vesicles  of  the  lung. 

Brontotheridje  (Gr.  Brontes,  the  name  of  a giant ; therion,  beast).  An 
extinct  order  of  Tertiary  Mammals. 

Bruta  (Lat.  brutus,  heavy,  stupid).  Often  used  to  designate  the  Mammalian 
order  of  the  Edentata. 

Bryozoa  (Gr.  brum,  moss  ; zobn,  animal).  A synonym  of  Polyzoa,  a class  of 
the  Molluscoida. 

Buccal  (Lat.  bucca,  mouth  or  cheeks).  Connected  with  the  mouth. 

Bursiform  (Lat.  bursa,  a purse  ; forma,  shape).  Shaped  like  a purse ; sub- 
spherical. 

Byssiferous.  Producing  a byssus. 

Byssus  (Gr.  bussos,  flax).  A term  applied  to  the  silky  filaments  by  which  the 
Pinna,  the  common  Mussel,  and  certain  other  Bivalve  Mollusca,  attach 
themselves  to  foreign  objects. 

Caducibranchiate  (Lat.  caducus,  falling  off  ; Gr.  bragchia,  gill).  Applied  to 
those  Amphibians  in  which  the  gills  fall  off  before  maturity  is  reached. 

Caducous.  Applied  to  parts  which  fall  off  or  are  shed  during  the  life  of  the 
animal. 

C^ecal  (Lat.  ccecus,  blind).  Terminating  blindly  or  in  a closed  extremity. 

Caecum  (Lat.  emeus).  A tube  which  terminates  blindly. 

C.espitose  (Lat.  cccspes,  a turf).  Tufted. 

Cainozoic.  (See  Kainozoic.) 

Calcar  (Lat.  a spur).  Applied  to  the  “ spurs  ” of  Rasorial  Birds  ; and  also 
to  the  rudiments  of  the  hind-limbs  in  certain  snakes. 

Calcareous  (Lat.  calx,  lime).  Composed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Calice.  The  little  cup  in  which  the  gastric  sac  of  the  polype  of  a coral- 
ligenous  Zoophyte  (A  ctinozoon)  is  contained. 

CALYCOPHORiDiE  (Gr.  kalux,  a cup  ; and  pliero , I carry).  An  order  of  the 
Oceanic  Ilydrozoa,  so  called  from  their  possessing  bell-shaped  swimming 
organs  ( nectocalyces ). 

Calyptoblastic  (Gr.  kaluptos,  covered ; and  blastos,  a bud).  Applied  by 
Prof.  Allman  to  those  Ilydrozoa  in  which  the  nutritive  or  generative  buds 
are  provided  with  an  external  protective  receptacle. 

Calyx  (Lat.  calyx,  a cup).  Applied  to  the  cup-shaped  body  of  Vorticella 
(Protozoa),  or  of  a Crinoid  (Echinodermata). 

Campanularida  (Lat.  campanula,  a bell),  A group  of  Hydroid  Zoophytes. 

Canine  (Lat.  canis,  a dog).  The  eye-tooth  of  Mammals,  or  the  tooth  which 
is  placed  at  or  close  to  the  prcemaxillary  suture  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
corresponding  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Capitulum  (Lat.  dim.  of  caput,  head).  Applied  to  the  body  of  a Barnacle 
(Lepadidce),  from  its  being  supported  upon  a stalk  or  peduncle. 

Carapace.  A protective  shield.  Applied  to  the  upper  shell  of  Crabs,  Lob- 
sters, and  many  other  Crustacea  ; also  to  the  case  with  which  certain  of  the 
Infusoria  are  provided.  Also  the  upper  half  of  the  immovable  case  in  which 
the  body  of  a Chelonian  is  protected. 

Carinat.e  (Lat.  carina,  a keel).  The  division  of  Birds  in  which  the  sternum 
is  furnished  with  a median  ridge  or  keel. 
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Carnivora  (Lat.  caro,  flesh  ; voro,  I devour).  An  order  of  the  Mammalia. 

Carnivorous  (Lat.  caro,  flesh  ; voro,  I devour).  Feeding  upon  flesh. 

Carnose  (Lat.  caro).  Fleshy. 

Carpophaga  (Gr.  karpos,  fruit ; phago,  I eat).  A section  of  the  Marsu- 
pialia. 

Carpus  (Gr.  karpos,  the  wrist).  The  small  bones  which  intervene  between  the 
fore-arm  and  the  metacarpus. 

Catarhina  (Gr.  kata,  downwards  ; rhines,  nostrils).  The  Old  World  Monkeys, 
so  called  from  the  form  of  the  nostrils. 

Caudal  (Lat.  cauda,  the  tail).  Belonging  to  the  tail. 

Cavicornia  (Lat.  cams,  hollow;  comu,  a horn).  The  “hollow-horned” 
Ruminants,  in  which  the  horn  consists  of  a central  bony  “horn-core”  sur- 
rounded by  a horny  sheath. 

Cell.  A mass  of  protoplasm  surrounded  by  an  external  “wall,”  and  con- 
taining a “ nucleus”  in  its  interior. 

Centrum  (Gr.  kentron,  the  point  round  which  a circle  is  described  by  a pair  of 
compasses).  The  central  portion  or  “ body  ” of  a vertebra. 

Cephalic  (Gr.  kephale,  head).  Belonging  to  the  head. 

Cephalobranchiate  (Gr.  kephale  ; and  bragchia,  gill).  Carrying  gills  upon 
the  head.  Applied  to  a section  of  the  Annelida,  which,  like  the  Serpulce, 
have  tufts  of  external  gills  placed  upon  the  head. 

Cephalophora  (Gr.  kephale  ; and  phero,  I carry).  Used  synonymously  with 
Encephala,  to  designate  those  MoUusca  which  possess  a distinct  head. 

Cephalopoda  (Gr.  kephale ; and  podes,  feet).  A class  of  the  MoUusca,  com- 
prising the  Cuttle-fishes  and  their  allies,  in  which  there  is  a series  of  arms 
ranged  round  the  head. 

Cephalothorax  (Gr.  kephaU,  head  ; thorax,  chest).  The  anterior  division  of 
the  body  in  many  Crustaceans,  and  in  the  Arachnula,  which  is  composed  of 
the  coalescent  segments  of  the  head  and  thorax. 

Cercariiform  (Lat.  cercaria,  a tailed  animalcule  ; and  forma,  shape).  Cer- 
caria  (Gr.  kerkos,  tail)  is  the  name  of  a tadpole-shaped  animalcule  ; and  the 
epithet  “ cercariiform”  is  applied  to  all  organisms  of  a similar  shape  {e.g., 
the  larval  Tunicates). 

Cere.  The  naked  space  found  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  some  birds. 

Cervical  (Lat.  cervix,  neck).  Connected  with  the  region  of  the  neck. 

Cestoidea  (Gr.  kestos,  a girdle).  A name  for  the  Tcmiada,  a class  of  intes- 
tinal worms  with  flat  bodies  like  tape  (hence  the  name  Tape-worms). 

Cestraphori  (Gr.  kestra,  a weapon ; phero,  I carry).  The  group  of  Elasmo- 
hranchii  represented  at  the  present  day  by  the  Port  Jackson  Shark. 

Cetacea  (Gr.  ketos,  a whale).  The  order  of  Mammals  comprising  the  Whales 
and  Dolphins. 

Chjstognatha  (Gr.  chaite,  bristle ; gnathos,  jaw).  An  order  of  the  Anarthro- 
poda,  comprising  only  the  oceanic  genus  Sagitta. 

Ch.etophora  (Gr.  chaiti ; phero,  I carry)  or  Ch.etopoda.  Applied  as  a com- 
mon name  to  the  Tubicolous  and  Errant  Annelides,  both  of  which  have 
bristle-bearing  foot-tubercles,  together  with  the  Earth-worms  and  their  allies 
(Oligochceta),  which  have  locomotive  bristles. 

Cheiroptera  (Gr.  cheir,  hand  ; pteron,  a wing).  The  order  of  Mammals  com- 
prising the  Bats. 

Chela:  (Gr.  cliele,  a claw).  The  pincers  or  prehensile  claws  with  which  some 
of  the  limbs  are  terminated  in  certain  Arthropods  (Lobster,  Crab,  Scorpion, 
&c.) 

Chelate.  Possessing  chelae  ; applied  to  a limb. 

Chelicerje  (Gr.  chele,  a claw ; her  as,  a horn,  or  antenna).  Applied  generally 
to  the  first  pair  of  cephalic  appendages  of  the  Scorpion,  which  have  the  form 
of  clielie  and  are  supposed  to  represent  the  antenna:  of  the  other  Arthropods. 
Sometimes  used  in  a wide  sense  for  the  first  pair  of  cephalic  appendages  in 
the  Arachnida,  whatever  their  form  may  be. 

Chelonia  (Gr.  chelone,  a tortoise).  The  order  of  Reptiles  comprising  the  Tor- 
toises and  Turtles. 

Chevron-bones  (Fr.  chevron,  a rafter).  Y-shaped  bones  (hsemal  arches), 
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placed  below  the  caudal  vertebrae  and  protecting  the  backward  continuation 
of  the  aorta. 

Chevrotains  (Fr.  chevre,  a goat).  The  little  Ruminants  which  form  the  group 
of  the  Tragulidce. 

Chilognatha  (Gr.  cheilos,  a lip  ; and  gnathos,  a jaw).  An  order  of  the  My- 
riopoda. 

Chilopoda  (Gr.  cheilos  ; and podes,  feet).  An  order  of  the  Myriopoda. 

Chitine  (Gr.  chiton,  a coat).  The  peculiar  substance,  nearly  allied  to  horn, 
which  forms  the  exoskeleton  in  many  Invertebrate  animals,  especially  in  the 
Arthropoda  ( Crustacea , Insecta , &c.) 

Chlorophyll  (Gr.  chloros,  green  ; and  phullon,  a leaf).  The  green  colouring 
matter  of  plants. 

Chordata  (Lat.  chorda,  a string).  Applied  as  a general  name  to  the  Verte- 
brates, from  their  possession  of  a notochord. 

Chromatophores  (Gr.  chroma,  complexion,  or  colour ; and  phero,  I carry). 
Little  sacs  which  contain  pigment-granules,  and  are  found  in  the  integument 
of  Cuttle-fishes  and  other  animals. 

Chrysalis  (Gr.  chrusos,  gold).  The  motionless  pupa  of  butterflies  and  moths, 
so  called  because  sometimes  exhibiting  a golden  lustre. 

Chylaqueous  fluid.  A fluid  consisting  partly  of  water  derived  from  the  ex- 
terior, and  partly  of  the  products  of  digestion  (chyle),  occupying  the  body- 
cavity  or  perivisceral  space  in  many  Invertebrates  (A  nnelids,  Echinoclerms, 
&c.),  and  sometimes  having  a special  canal-system  for  its  conduction  (chly- 
aqueous  canals). 

Chyle  (Gr.  chulos,  juice).  The  milky  fluid  which  is  the  result  of  the  actiou  of 
the  various  digestive  fluids  upon  the  food. 

Chylific  (Gr.  chulos,  juice  [chyle]  ; and  Lat.  facio,  I make).  Producing  chyle. 
Applied  to  one  of  the  stomachs,  when  more  than  one  is  present.  The  word 
is  of  mongrel  origin;  and  “ chylopoietic  ” is  more  correct. 

Chyme  (Gr.  chumos,  juice).  The  acid  pasty  fluid  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  upon  the  food. 

Chyme- mass.  A term  sometimes  applied  to  the  central,  semi-fluid  sarcode  in 
the  interior  of  an  Inf  usorian. 

Cilia  (Lat.  cilium,  an  eyelash).  Microscopic,  hair-like  filaments,  which  have 
the  power  of  lashing  backwards  and  forwards,  thus  creating  currents  in  the 
surrounding  or  contiguous  fluid,  or  subserving  locomotion  in  the  animal 
which  possesses  them. 

Ciliograda  (Lat.  cilium  ; and  gradior,  I walk).  Synonymous  with  Ctenopliora, 
an  order  of  A ctinozoa. 

Cinclides  (Gr.  kigklis,  a lattice).  Special  apertures  in  the  column  walls  of 
some  Sea-anemones  ( Actinidce ),  which  probably  serve  for  the  emission  of  the 
cord-like  “craspeda.” 

Cingulum  (Lat.  a girdle).  Applied  to  any  belt-like  ridge.  In  a restricted 
sense,  used  instead  of  “clitellum  ” to  indicate  the  thickened  region  of  the 
body  of  an  Earth-worm  or  Leech,  which  is  connected  with  the  reproductive 
act. 

Cirri  (Lat.  cirrus,  a curl).  Tendril-like  appendages,  such  as  the  feet  of  Bar- 
nacles, and  Acorn-shells  (Cirripedes),  the  lateral  processes  on  the  arms  of 
Brachiopocla,  &c. 

ClRRiFEROUS  or  Cirrigerous.  Carrying  cirri. 

Cirripedia,  Cirrhipedia,  or  Cirrhopoda  (Lat.  cirrus,  a curl ; and  pcs,  a 
foot).  A division  of  Crustacea  with  curled  jointed  feet. 

Cirrostomi  (Lat.  cirrus,  a tendril ; Gr.  stoma,  mouth).  Sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  Pharyngobranchii. 

Cladocera  (Gr.  klados,  a branch  ; her  as,  a horn).  An  order  of  Crustacea 
with  branched  antenna). 

Clavate  (Lat.  clavus,  a club).  Club-shaped. 

Clavicle  (Lat.  clavicula,  a little  key).  The  “collar-bone,”  forming  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  pectoral  arch  of  Vertebrates. 

Clitellum  or  Clitellus  (Lat.  clitellce,  a pack-saddle).  A thickened  region  of 
the  body  of  certain  Annelides  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduction.0 
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Cloaca  (Lat.  a sink).  The  cavity  into  which  the  intestine  and  the  ducts 
of  the  generative  glands,  and,  when  present,  of  the  urinary  organs,  open 
in  common  in  some  Invertebrates  ( e.g . , in  Insects),  and  also  in  many  Verte- 
brate animals. 

Clypeiform  (Lat.  clypeus,  a shield ; and  forma,  shape).  Shield-shaped ; 
applied,  for  example,  to  the  carapace  of  the  King-crab. 

Cnid.e  (Gr.  knide,  a nettle).  The  urticating  cells  or  “thread-cells,”  whereby 
many  Cailenterate  animals  obtain  their  power  of  stinging. 

Coccygeal.  Connected  with  the  coccyx. 

Coccyx  (Gr.  kokkux,  a cuckoo).  The  terminal  portion  of  the  spinal  column 
in  man,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a cuckoo’s  beak. 

Cocoon  (French,  cocon,  the  cocoon  of  the  silk-worm  ; connected  with  Fr. 
coque,  shell,  which  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  concha).  The  outer  covering  of 
silky  hairs  with  which  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  many  insects  is  protected. 
The  chitinous  capsules  in  which  Leeches  and  Earth-worms  deposit  their 
eggs.  The  silken  cases  which  Spiders  weave  for  their  eggs. 

Codonostoma  (Gr.  koilon,  a bell ; stoma,  mouth).  The  aperture  or  mouth  of 
the  disc  (nectocalyx)  of  a Medusa,  or  of  the  bell  (gonocalyx)  of  a medusi- 
form  gonophore. 

Ccelenterata  (Gr.  koilos,  hollow ; enteron,  the  bowel).  The  sub-kingdom 
which  comprises  the  Ilydrozoa  and  Actinozoa.  Proposed  by  Frey  and 
Leuckart  in  place  of  the  old  term  Radiata,  which  included  other  animals 
as  well. 

Cceloma  (Gr.  koilos,  hollow).  The  proper  body-cavity  of  the  higher  animals. 

Ccenenchyma  (Gr.  koinos,  common  ; enchuma,  tissue — literally,  an  infusion). 
The  common  calcareous  tissue  which  unites  together  the  various  coi’allites 
of  a compound  corallum. 

Coencecium  (Gr.  koinos,  common  ; oikos,  house).  The  entire  dermal  system 
of  any  Polyzoon  ; employed  in  place  of  the  terms  polyzoary  or  polypidom. 

Ccenosarc  (Gr.  koinos,  common ; sarx,  flesh).  The  common  organised  me- 
dium by  which  the  separate  zooids  of  a compound  Ccelenterate  animal  are 
connected  together. 

Ccenosteum  (Gr.  koinos,  common  ; osteon,  bone).  The  skeleton  produced  by 
the  Hydrocorallines  and  Stromatoporoids. 

Coleoptera  (Gr.  koleos,  a sheath ; p ter  on,  wing).  The  order  of  Insects 
(Beetles)  in  which  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  are  hardened,  and  serve  as 
protective  cases  for  the  posterior  pair  of  membranous  wings. 

Collembola  (Gr.  kolla,  glue  ; embolos,  a sharp  beak  or  pointed  projection). 
An  order  of  Apterous  insects  furnished  with  an  adhesive  ventral  process. 

Colloid  (Gr.  Jcolla,  glue;  eidos,  form).  Glue-like.  The  “ colloids  ” are  those 
substances  which,  like  albumen,  will  not  pass  through  the  pores  of  an  animal 
membrane,  or  do  so  with  great  difficulty. 

Collozoa  (Gr.  kolla,  glue ; zoa,  animals).  A group  of  Radiolarians. 

Colubrina  (Lat.  coluber,  a snake).  A division  of  the  Ophidia. 

Columbacei  (Lat.  columba,  a dove).  The  division  of  Birds  comprising  the 
Doves  and  Pigeons. 

Columella  (Lat.  dim.  of  columna,  a column).  In  Conchology,  the  central 
axis  round  which  the  whorls  of  a spiral  univalve  are  wound.  Amongst  the 
Actinozoa,  it  is  the  central  axis  or  pillar  which  is  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
visceral  chamber  of  many  corals.  I11  the  skull  of  the  Lizards,  it  is  the  rod- 
like bone  which  runs  from  the  parietal  to  the  pterygoid. 

Column.  Applied  to  the  cylindrical  body  of  a Sea-anemone  ( Actinia ) ; also 
to  the  jointed  stem  or  peduncle  of  the  stalked  Crinoicls. 

Commensal  (Lat.  cum,  with  ; mensa,  table).  Living  at  the  same  table  with ; 
a messmate  : Applied  to  animals  which  live  on  or  in  other  animals  for  part 
or  the  whole  of  their  life,  simply  sharing  the  food  of  their  host,  without 
being  parasitic  on  him. 

Commissural  (Lat.  committo,  I solder  together).  Connecting  together ; usually 
applied  to  the  nerve-fibres  which  unite  different  ganglia. 

Concha  (Lat.  a shell).  The  external  ear,  by  which  sounds  are  collected  and 
transmitted  to  the  internal  ear. 
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Conchifera  (Lat.  concha,  a shell ; fero,  I carry).  Shell-fisli.  Applied  in  a 
restricted  sense  to  the  Bivalve  Molluscs,  and  used  as  a synonym  for  Lamelh- 
branchiata. 

Condyle  (Gr.  Jcondulos,  a knuckle).  The  surface  by  which  one  bone  articu- 
lates with  another.  Applied  especially  to  the  articular  surface  or  surfaces 
by  which  the  skull  articulates  with  the  vertebral  column. 

Conirostral  (Lat.  conus,  a cone ; rostrum,  a beak).  Applied  to  the  conical 
beak  of  certain  Perching  Birds. 

Conjugation.  The  coalescence  of  two  separate  masses  of  protoplasm,  fol- 
lowed by  subdivision  and  the  production  of  germs. 

Copepoda  (Gr.  hope,  an  oar  ; podes,  feet).  An  order  of  Crustacea. 

Coracoid  (Gr.  korax,  a crow;  eidos,  form).  A separate  bone  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  pectoral  arch  in  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Mono- 
tremes.  In  most  Mammals  it  is  a mere  process  of  the  scapula,  having,  in 
man,  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  beak  of  a crow. 

Coralligenous.  Producing  a corallum. 

Corallite.  The  corallum  secreted  by  an  Actinozobn  which  consists  of  a 
single  polype  ; or  the  portion  of  a composite  corallum  which  belongs  to,  and 
is  secreted  by,  an  individual  polype. 

Corallum  (from  the  Latin  for  red  coral).  The  hard  structures  deposited  in, 
or  by,  the  tissues  of  an  Actinozobn — commonly  called  a “ coral.” 

Coriaceous  (Lat.  corivm,  hide).  Leathery. 

Corpus  callosum  (Lat.  the  “firm  body”).  The  great  band  of  nervous  mat- 
ter which  unites  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  Mammals. 

Corpusculated  (Lat.  corpusculum,  a little  body  or  particle).  Applied  to 
fluids  which,  like  the  blood,  contain  floating  solid  particles  or  “ corpuscles.” 

Cortical  layer.  The  layer  of  consistent  sarcode,  which  in  the  Infusoria 
encloses  the  endoplasm,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  cuticle.  Sometimes  called 
the  “parenchyma  of  the  body.” 

Cost.®  (Lat.  costa,  a rib).  Amongst  the  Corals  the  “costie”  are  vertical  ridges 
which  occur  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  theca,  and  mark  the  position  of  the 
septa  within. 

Costal  (Lat.  costa,  a rib).  Connected  with  the  ribs. 

Craniata  (Gr.  kranion,  skull).  A name  given  to  all  the  Vertebrates,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lancelet,  from  their  possession  of  a cartilaginous  or  bony 
braiu-case. 

Cranium  (Gr.  kranion,  the  skull).  The  bony  or  cartilaginous  case  in  which 
the  brain  is  contained. 

Craspeda  (Gr.  kraspedon,  a margin  or  fringe).  The  convoluted  cords  formed 
by  the  thickening  of  the  free  margins  of  the  mesenteries  of  a Sea- 
anemone. 

Craspedote  (Gr.  kraspedon,  a fringe).  Applied  to  those  Jelly-fishes  (Medusae) 
in  which  the  mouth  of  the  swimming-bell  is  furnished  with  a shelf-like 
“ velum.” 

Crepuscular  (Lat.  crepusculum,  dusk).  Applied  to  animals  which  are  active 
in  the  dusk  or  twilight. 

Crinoidea  (Gr.  krinon,  a lily ; eidos,  form).  An  order  of  Echinodermata  com- 
prising forms  which  are  usually  stalked,  and  sometimes  resemble  lilies  in 
shape. 

Crocodilia  (Gr.  Jcrokodeilos,  a crocodile).  An  order  of  Reptiles. 

Crop.  A partial  dilatation  of  the  gullet,  technically  called  “ingluvies.” 

Crustacea  (Lat.  crusta,  a crust).  A class  of  Arthropoda,  comprising  Crabs, 
Lobsters,  &c.,  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a hard  shell,  or  crust,  which 
is  cast  periodically. 

Crystalloids.  Substances  which  have  mostly  the  power  of  crystallisation 
are  readily  soluble,  and  form  solutions  which  pass  easily  through  the  pores 
of  animal  membranes.  1 

Ctenocyst  (Gr.  kteis,  a comb  ; kustis,  a bag  or  cyst).  The  sense-organ  (prob- 
( ably  auditory)  which  occurs  in  the  Ctenophora. 

Ctenoid  (Gr.  kteis,  a comb;  eidos,  form).  Applied  to  those  scales  of  fishes 
the  hinder  margins  of  which  are  fringed  with  spines  or  comb-like  projections’ 
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Ctenophora  (Gr.  kteis,  a comb  ; and  pkero,  I carry).  A11  order  of  Actinozoa, 
comprising  oceanic  creatures,  which  swim  by  means  of  “ctenophores,”  or 
bands  of  cilia  arranged  in  comb-like  plates. 

Cursores  (Lat.  cuito,  I run).  A name  for  the  Ratite  Birds,  given  to  them 
from  their  being  destitute  of  the  power  of  flight,  but  formed  for  running 
vigorously. 

Cuspidate.  Furnished  with  small  pointed  eminences  or  “cusps.” 

Cuticle  (Lat.  cuticula,  dim.  of  cutis , skin).  The  pellicle  which  forms  the 
outer  layer  of  the  body  amongst  the  Infusoria.  The  outer  layer  of  the  in- 
tegument generally. 

Cutis  (Lat.  skin).  The  inferior  vascular  layer  of  the  integument,  often  called 
the  cutis  vera,  the  corium,  or  the  dermis. 

Cycloid  (Gr.  kuklos,  a circle  ; eidos,  form).  Applied  to  those  scales  of  fishes 
which  have  a regularly  circular  or  elliptical  outline,  with  an  even  margin. 

Cyclostomi  (Gr.  kuklos;  and  stoma,  mouth).  Sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  Hag-fislies  and  Lampreys,  forming  the  order  Marsipobranchii. 

Cyst  (Gr.  kustis,  a bladder  or  bag).  A sac  or  vesicle. 

Cystica.  The  embryonic  forms  (scolices)  of  certain  intestinal  worms  (Tape- 
worms), which  were  described  as  a distinct  order,  until  their  true  nature  was 
discovered. 

Cystoidea  (Gr.  kustis,  a bladder ; and  eidos,  form).  An  extinct  order  of 
Echinodermata. 

Cytode  (Gr.  kudos,  a vessel ; eidos,  form).  A mass  of  protoplasm,  which  differs 
from  a cell  in  the  want  of  a definite  “ wall,”  and  the  absence  of  a “ nucleus.” 

Decapoda  (Gr.  deka,  ten  ; podes,  feet).  The  division  of  Crustacea  which  have 
ten  ambulatory  feet ; also  the  family  of  Cuttle-fishes,  in  which  there  are 
ten  arms  or  cephalic  processes. 

Deciduous  (Lat.  decide,  I fall  off).  Applied  to  parts  which  fall  off  or  are 
shed  during  the  life  of  the  animal. 

Decollated  (Lat.  decollo,  I behead).  Applied  to  univalve  shells,  the  apex  of 
which  falls  off  in  the  course  of  growth. 

Deinocerata  or  Dinocerata  (Gr.  deinos,  terrible ; keras,  horn).  An  extinct 
order  of  Tertiary  Mammals. 

Deinosauria  or  Dinosauria  (Gr.  deinos,  terrible  ; sa.ura,  lizard).  Au  extinct 
order  of  Reptiles. 

Dendriform,  Dendritic,  Dendroid  (Gr.  dendron,  a tree).  Branched  like  a 
tree,  arborescent. 

Dentirostres  (Lat.  dens,  a tooth  ; rostrum,  a beak).  The  group  of  Perching 
Birds  in  which  the  upper  mandible  of  the  beak  has  its  lower  margin  toothed. 

Derma  or  Dermis.  (See  Cutis.) 

Dermal  (Gr.  derma,  skin).  Belonging  to  the  lower  layer  of  the  integument. 

Dermosclerites  (Gr.  derma,  skin ; skleros,  hard).  Calcareous  spicules  which 
occur  in  the  tissues  of  some  of  the  Alcyonaria  (Actinozoa). 

Desmidi.e.  Minute  fresh-water  plants,  of  a green  colour,  without  a siliceous 
epidermis. 

Deuterozooids  (Gr.  deuteros,  second  ; zoon,  animal ; eidos,  form).  The  zooids 
which  are  produced  by  gemmation  from  zooids. 

Dextral  (Lat.  dextra,  the  right  hand).  Right-handed ; applied  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spiral  in  the  greater  number  of  univalve  shells. 

Diaphragm  (Gr.  diaphragma,  a partition).  The  “midriff,”  or  the  muscle 
which  in  Mammalia  forms  a partition  between  the  cavities  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen. 

Diastema  (Gr.  dia,  apart ; histemi,  I place).  A gap  or  interval,  especially 
between  teeth. 

Diastole  (Gr.  diastello,  I separate  or  expand).  The  expansion  of  a contractile 
cavity  such  as  the  heart,  which  follows  its  contraction  or  “ systole.” 

Diatomace/E  (Gr.  diatemno,  I sever).  An  order  of  minute  plants,  which  are 
provided  with  siliceous  envelopes. 

Dibranchiata  (Gr.  clis,  twice ; bragchia,  gill).  The  order  of  Cephalopoda 
(comprising  the  Cuttle-fishes,  &c.)  in  which  only  two  gills  are  present. 
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Dicynodontia  (Gr.  dis,  twice ; kuon,  dog  ; odous,  tooth).  An  extinct  order 

of  Reptiles.  % , 

Didelphia  (Gr.  dis,  twice  ; delphus,  womb).  The  subdivision  of  Mammals 
comprising  the  Marsupials. 

Digit  (Lat.  digitus,  a finger).  A finger  or  toe.  . 

Digitigrada  (Lat.  digitus  ; grodior,  I walk).  A subdivision  of  the  f (vnivcoxci. 

Digitigrade.  Walking  upon  the  tips  of  the  toes,  and  not  upon  the  soles  of 
the  feet. 

Dimerosomata  (Gr.  dis ; meros,  part  ; soma,  body).  An  order  of  Arachnida, 
comprising  the  true  Spiders,  so  called  from  the  marked  division  of  the  body 
into  two  regions,  the  ceplialothorax  and  abdomen.  The  name  Araneida  is 
often  employed  for  the  order. 

Dimyary  (Gr.  dis,  twice  ; muon,  muscle).  Applied  to  those  Bivalve  Molluscs 
(Lamellibranchiata)  iu  which  the  shell  is  closed  by  two  adductor  muscles. 

Dioecious  (Gr.  dis,  twice  ; oikos,  house).  Having  the  sexes  distinct ; applied 
to  species  which  consist  of  male  and  female  individuals. 

Diphycercal  (Gr.  dis,  twice  ; phuo,  I generate  ; kerJcos,  tail).  Applied  to  the 
tail  of  Fishes  when  the  extremity  of  the  notochord  divides  the  fin-rays  into 
two  equal  moieties. 

Diphyodont  (Gr.  dis,  twice ; phuo,  I generate  ; odous,  tooth).  Applied  to 
those  Mammals  which  have  two  sets  of  teeth. 

Diphyozooids.  Detached  reproductive  portions  of  adult  Calycophoridce,  an 
order  of  oceanic  Hydrozoa. 

Dipnoi  (Gr.  dis,  twice  ; pnoe,  breath).  The  order  of  fishes  represented  by  the 
Lepidosiren. 

Diptera  (Gr.  dis,  twice  ; pteron,  wing).  An  order  of  insects  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  two  wings. 

Discoid  (Gr.  diskos,  a quoit ; eidos,  form).  Shaped  like  a round  plate  or  quoit. 

Discophora  (Gr.  diskos,  a quoit ; phero,  I carry).  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  Sea-blubbers  (Acraspedote  Jelly-fishes)  from  their  form  ; and  is  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  order  of  the  Leeches  (Hirudinea)  from  the  suc- 
torial discs  which  these  animals  possess. 

Dissepiments  (Lat.  dissepio,  I partition  off).  Partitions.  Used  in  a restricted 
sense  to  designate  certain  imperfect  transverse  partitions,  which  grow  from 
the  septa  of  many  corals. 

Distal.  Applied  to  the  quickly  growing  end  of  the  liydrosoma  of  a Hydro- 
zoiin ; the  opposite,  or  “proximal”  extremity  growing  less  rapidly,  and 
being  the  end  by  which  the  organism  is  fixed,  when  attached  at  all.  Ap- 
plied in  general  to  the  end  of  an  appendage,  limb,  bone,  &c.,  which  is  furthest 
removed  from  the  trunk. 

Diurnal  (Lat.  dies,  day).  Applied  to  animals  which  are  active  during  the  day. 

Diverticulum  (Lat.  diverticulum,  a by-road).  A lateral  tube  with  a blind 
extremity  springing  from  the  side  of  another  tube. 

Dorsal  (Lat.  dorsum,  back).  Connected  with  the  back. 

Dorsibranchiate  (Lat.  dorsum,  the  back ; Gr.  bragchia,  gill).  Having  ex- 
ternal gills  attached  to  the  back  ; applied  to  certain  A nnelides  and  Molluscs. 
The  term  is  of  mongrel  composition,  and  “ notobranchiate  ” is  more  correctly 
employed. 

Ecderon  (Gr.  ek,  out ; deros,  skin).  The  outer  plane  of  growth  of  the  external 
integumentary  layer  (viz. , the  ectoderm,  or  epidermis). 

Ecdysis  (Gr.  ekdusis,  a stripping  off).  A shedding  or  moulting  of  the  skin. 

Echinococci  (Gr.  echinos,  a hedgehog ; kokkos,  a berry).  The  larval  forms 
(scolices)  of  one  of  the  tape-worms  of  the  dog  ( Taenia  echinococcus),  commonly 
known  as  “hydatids.” 

Echinodermata  (Gr.  echinos  ; and  derma,  skin).  A class  of  animals  compris- 
ing the  Sea-urchins,  Star-fishes,  and  others,  most  of  which  have  spiny  skins. 

Echinoidea  (Gr.  echinos  ; and  eidos,  form).  An  order  of  Echinodermata,  com- 
prising the  Sea-urchins. 

Echinop/Edium  (Gr.  echinos,  a hedgehog  ; paidion,  a child).  A term  applied 
to  the  embryo  or  larva  of  the  Echinodermata. 
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Echinozoa  (Gr.  echinos,  hedgehog  ; zoa,  animals).  A name  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Allman  to  include  the  Echinoids,  Asteroids,  Ophiuroids,  and  Holo- 
thuroids. 

Echinulate.  Possessing  spines. 

Ectocyst  (Gr.  ektos,  outside  ; kustis,  a bladder).  The  external  investment  of 
the  coenoecium  of  a Polyzoon. 

Ectoderm  (Gr.  ektos  ; and  derma,  skin).  The  external  integumentary  layer 
of  the  Codenterata. 

Ectoplasm  or  Exoplasm.  (See  Ectosarc). 

Ectosarc  (Gr.  ektos  ; sarx,  flesh).  The  outer,  transparent  sarcode-layer  of 
certain  Rhizopods,  such  as  the  Amoeba. 

Edentata  (Lat.  e,  without ; dens,  tooth).  An  order  of  Mammalia,  often  called 
Bruta. 

Edentulous.  Toothless  ; without  any  dental  apparatus.  Applied  to  the 
mouth  of  any  animal,  or  to  the  hinge  of  the  Bivalve  Molluscs. 

Edriophthalmata.  (See  Hedriophthalmata.) 

Elasmobranchii  (Gr.  elasma,  a plate ; bragchia,  gill).  An  order  of  Fishes, 
including  the  Sharks  and  Rays. 

Elytra  (Gr.  elutron,  a sheath).  The  chitinous  anterior  pair  of  wings  in 
Beetles,  which  form  cases  for  the  posterior  membranous  wings.  Also  ap- 
plied to  the  scales  or  plates  on  the  back  of  the  Sea-mouse  (Aphrodite). 

Embryo  (Gr.  en,  in ; bruo,  I swell).  The  earliest  stage  at  which  the  young 
animal  is  recognisable  in  the  impregnated  ovum.  Applied  in  general  to  the 
larva  or  young  form  of  an  animal. 

Enaliosauria  (Gr.  enalios,  marine  ; saura,  lizard).  Sometimes  employed  as 
a common  term  to  designate  the  extinct  Reptilian  orders  of  the  Ichthyosauria 
and  Plesiosauria. 

Encephalon  (Gr.  egkephalos,  brain).  The  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerv- 
ous axis  contained  within  the  cranium. 

Encephalous  (Gr.  en,  in  ; kepha/e,  the  head).  Possessing  a distinct  head. 
Usually  applied  to  all  the  Mollusca  proper,  except  the  Lamellibranchiata. 

Encystation  (Gr.  en,  in  ; kustis,  a bag).  The  transformation  undergone  by 
certain  of  the  Protozoa,  when  they  become  motionless,  and  surround  them- 
selves by  a thick  coating  or  cyst. 

Enderon  (Gr.  en,  in  ; deros,  skin).  The  inner  plane  of  growth  of  the  outer 
integumentary  layer  (viz.,  the  ectoderm  or  epidermis). 

Endocyst  (Gr.  endon,  within  ; kustis,  a bag).  The  inner  membrane  or  integu- 
mentary layer  of  a Polyzoon.  In  Cristatella,  where  there  is  no  “ectocyst,” 
the  endocyst  constitutes  the  entire  integument. 

Endoderm  (Gr.  endon  ; and  derma,  skin).  The  inner  integumentary  layer  of 
the  Cailenterata. 

Endoplasm.  (See  Endosarc). 

Endoplast  (Gr.  endon,  within  ; plasso,  I mould).  Applied  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley to  the  “nucleus  ” of  a cell,  and  particularly  to  the  “ nucleus  ” of  the  Pro- 
tozoa. 

Endopodite  (Gr.  endon;  and  pous,  foot).  The  inner  of  the  two  secondary 
joints  into  which  the  typical  limb  of  a Crustacean  is  divided. 

Endosarc  (Gr.  endon  ; and  sarx,  flesh).  The  inner  molecular  layer  of  sarcode 
in  the  Amoeba,  and  other  allied  Rhizopods. 

Endoskeleton  (Gr.  endon  ; and  skeletos,  dry).  The  internal  hard  structures, 
such  as  bones,  which  serve  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  or  the  protection 
of  organs,  and  which  are  not  a mere  hardening  of  the  integument. 

Endostyle  (Gr.  endon  ; and  slulos,  a column).  The  longitudinal  fold  found 
on  one  side  of  the  pharynx  of  the  Tunicates. 

Ensiform  (Lat.  ensis,  a sword  ; forma,  shape).  Sword-shaped. 

Entomophaga  (Gr.  entoma,  insects ; phago,  I eat).  A section  of  the  Mar- 
supialia. 

Entomostraca  (Gr.  entoma,  insects  ; ostrakon,  a shell).  Literally,  shelled 
insects — applied  to  a division  of  Crustacea. 

Entozoa  (Gr.  entos,  within ; zobn,  animal).  Animals  which  are  parasitic  in 
the  interior  of  other  animals. 
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Eocene  (Gr.  eos,  dawn ; kainos,  new  or  recent).  The  lowest  division  of  the 
Tertiary  rocks,  in  which  species  of  existing  shells  are  to  a small  extent  re- 
presented. 

Ephippium  (Gr.  epMppion ; Lat.  ephippium,  saddle).  A receptacle  on  the 
back  of  the  Daphnia,  in  which  the  winter  eggs  are  deposited. 

Epidermis  (Gr.  epi,  upon  ; derma,  the  true  skin).  The  outer,  non-vascular 
layer  of  the  skin,  often  called  the  scarf-skin  or  cuticle. 

Epiblast  (Gr.  epi , upon  ; blastos,  bud).  The  outer  layer  of  cells  (sometimes 
called  the  “serous  layer  ”)  of  the  embryo. 

Epimera  (Gr.  epi,  upon ; meron,  thigh).  The  lateral  pieces  of  the  dorsal  arc 
of  the  somite  of  a Crustacean. 

Epipodia  (Gr.  epi,  upon  ; pous,  the  foot).  Muscular  lobes  developed  from  the 
lateral  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  “ foot”  of  some  Molluscs. 

Epipodite  (Gr.  epi,  upon  ; pous,  foot).  A process  developed  upon  the  basal 
joint,  or  “protopodite,”  of  some  of  the  limbs  of  certain  Crustacea. 

Episterna  (Gr.  epi,  upon  ; sternon,  the  breast-bone).  The  lateral  pieces  of 
the  inferior  or  ventral  arc  of  the  somite  of  a Crustacean. 

Epistome  (Gr.  epi ; and  stoma,  mouth).  A valve-like  organ  which  arches  over 
the  mouth  in  certain  of  the  Polyzoa. 

Epitheca  (Gr.  epi ; and  theke,  a sheath).  A continuous  layer  surrounding  the 
thecse  in  some  Corals  externally. 

Epizoa  (Gr.  epi,  upon  ; zobn,  animal).  Animals  which  are  parasitic  upon 
other  animals.  In  a restricted  sense,  a division  of  Crustacea  which  are  para- 
sitic upon  fishes. 

Equilateral  (Lat.  cequus,  equal ; latus,  side).  Having  its  sides  equal.  Usu- 
ally applied  to  the  shells  of  the  Brachiopoda.  When  applied  to  the  spiral 
shells  of  the  Foraminifera,  it  means  that  all  the  convolutions  of  the  shell 
lie  in  the  same  plane. 

Equivalve  (Lat.  cequus,  equal ; valvce,  folding-doors).  Applied  to  shells 
which  are  composed  of  two  equal  pieces  or  valves. 

Errantia  (Lat.  erro,  I wander).  An  order  of  Annelida,  distinguished  by  their 
great  locomotive  powers. 

Eurypterida  (Gr.  eurus,  broad ; pteron,  wing).  A11  extinct  sub-order  of 
Crustacea. 

Exopodite  (Gr.  exo,  outside  ; pous,  foot).  The  outer  of  the  two  secondary 
joints  into  which  the  typical  limb  of  a Crustacean  is  divided. 

Exoskeleton  (Gr.  exo,  outside ; skeletos,  dry).  The  external  skeleton,  which 
is  constituted  by  a hardening  of  the  integument,  and  is  often  called  a 
“ dermoskeleton.” 

Falces  (Lat.  falx,  a sickle).  The  poison -jaws  or  “ mandibles  ” of  the  Spiders. 

Fasciculated  (Lat.  fasciculus,  a bundle).  Arranged  in  bundles. 

Fauna  (Lat.  Fauni,  the  rural  deities  of  the  Romaus).  The  general  assem- 
blage of  the  animals  of  any  region  or  district. 

Femur.  The  thigh-bone,  intervening  between  the  pelvis  and  the  bones  of  the 
leg  proper  ( tibia  and  fibula). 

Fer.-k  {Lat.  f crus,  wild).  Used  often  to  designate  the  order  of  the  Carnivora. 

Feral.  Applied  to  animals  which  are  wild,  as  opposed  to  those  which  are 
domesticated.  Often  applied  to  animals  which  have  escaped  from  domestica- 
tion, and  have  reverted  to  a wild  condition. 

Fibula  (Lat.  a brooch).  The  outermost  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  in  the 
higher  Vertebrata,  corresponding  to  the  ulna  of  the  fore-arm. 

Filiform  (Lat.  filum,  a thread  ; forma,  shape).  Thread-shaped. 

Fissilinguia  (Lat.  findo,  l cleave ; lingua,  tongue).  A division  of  Lacertilia, 
with  bifid  tongues. 

Fission  (Lat.  findo,  I cleave).  Multiplication  by  means  of  a process  of  self- 
division. 

Fissiparous  (Lat.  findo  ; and  pario,  I produce).  Giving  origin  to  fresh  struc- 
tures by  a process  of  fission. 

Fissirostral  (Lat.  findo,  I cleave  ; rostrum,  beak).  Applied  to  the  widely- 
gaping  bill  of  certain  Birds. 
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Flagellum  (Lat.  for  whip).  The  lash-like  appendage  possessed  by  many  In- 
fusoria, which  are  therefore  said  to  be  “flagellate.” 

Flora  (Lat.  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers).  The  general  assemblage  of  the 
plants  of  any  region  or  district. 

Foot.  Applied  in  a special  sense  to  the  muscular  mass  developed  on  the  ven- 
tral side  of  the  body  in  the  Mollusca. 

Foot-jaws.  The  limbs  of  Crustacea  which  are  modified  to  subserve  masti- 
cation. 

Foot-tubercles.  The  unarticulated  appendages  of  the  higher  Annelida, 
often  called  parapodia. 

Foraminifera  (Lat.  foramen,  an  aperture  ; fero,  I carry).  An  order  of  Pro- 
tozoa, usually  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a shell  perforated  by 
numerous  pseudopodial  apertures. 

Frugivorous  (Lat.  frux,  fruit;  voro,  I devour).  Living  upon  fruit. 

Funiculus  (Lat.  dim.  of  funis,  a rope).  The  cord-like  structure  which  passes 
from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  to  the  bottom  of  the  “ cell  ” in  the  Polyzoa. 

Furculum  or  Furcula  (Lat.  dim.  of  furca,  a fork).  The  “ merry -thought  ” 
of  birds,  or  the  V-shaped  bone  formed  by  the  united  clavicles. 

Fusiform  (Lat.  fusus , a spindle ; and  fornia,  shape).  Spindle-shaped,  or 
pointed  at  both  ends. 

Gallinacei  or  Galling  (Lat.  gallina,  a hen).  The  order  of  Birds  of  which 
the  Domestic  Fowl  is  a typical  example. 

Gamogenesis  (Gr.  gamos,  marriage ; genesis,  origin,  birth).  Reproduction  by 
ova  and  spermatozoa  ; sexual  reproduction. 

Ganglion  (Gr.  gagglion,  a knot).  A mass  of  nervous  matter  containing  nerve- 
cells,  and  giving  origin  to  nerve-fibres. 

Ganoid  (Gr.  ganos,  splendour,  brightness).  Applied  to  those  scales  or  plates 
which  are  composed  of  an  inferior  layer  of  true  bone  covered  by  a superior 
layer  of  polished  enamel. 

Ganoidei.  An  order  of  Fishes. 

Gastropoda  (Gr.  gaster,  stomach ; pous,  foot).  The  class  of  the  Mollusca, 
comprising  the  ordinary  Univalves,  in  which  locomotion  is  usually  effected 
by  a muscular  expansion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body  (the  “ foot  ”). 

Gastrula  (Gr.  dim.  of  gaster,  stomach).  A name  applied  by  Haeckel  to  that 
developmental  stage  in  various  animals,  in  which  the  embryo  consists  of  two 
fundamental  cell-layers  (ectoderm  and  endoderm,  or  epiblast  and  hypoblast), 
including  a central  cavity  (archenteron),  and  communicating  with  the  exterior 
by  a primitive  mouth-opening  (blastopore). 

Gemm.f.  (Lat.  gemma , a bud).  The  buds  produced  by  any  animal,  whether 
detached  or  not. 

Gemmation.  The  process  of  producing  new  structures  by  budding. 

Gemmiparous  (Lat.  gemma,  a bud ; pario,  I produce).  Giving  origin  to  new 
structures  by  a process  of  budding. 

Gemmules  (Lat.  dim.  of  gemma).  The  seed-like  reproductive  bodies  or 
“ spores  ” of  Spongilla. 

Gefhyrea  (Gr.  gephura,  a bridge).  A class  of  the  Anartliropoda,  comprising 
the  Spoon-worms  (Sipuncidus)  and  their  allies. 

Gizzard.  A muscular  division  of  the  stomach  in  Birds,  Insects,  &c. 

Gladius  (Lat.  a sword).  Applied  to  the  horny  endoskeleton  or  “pen”  of 
certain  Cuttle-fishes. 

Glenoid  cavity  (Gr.  glene,  a cavity ; eidos,  form).  A shallow  cavity  ; applied 
especially  to  the  shallow  articular  cavity  in  the  shoulder-blade  to  which  the 
head  of  the  humerus  is  jointed,  or  to  the  cavity  on  the  temporal  bone  of 
Mammals  with  which  the  mandible  articulates. 

Gnathites  (Gr.  gnathos,  a jaw).  The  masticatory  organs  of  Crustacea. 

Gnathopods  (Gr.  gnathos,  jaw ; pocles,  feet).  The  foot-jaws  of  Crustaceans. 

Gonangium  (Gr.  gonos,  offspring ; and  agc/eion,  a vessel).  The  chitinous 
receptacle  in  which  the  reproductive  buds  of  certain  of  the  Hydrozoa  are 
produced. 

Gonoblastidia  (Gr.  gonos,  offspring ; blastidion,  dim.  of  blastos,  a bud).  The 
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processes  which  carry  the  reproductive  receptacles,  or  “gonophores,”  in 
many  of  the  Hydrozoa.  _ . 

Gonocalyx  (Gr.  gonos  ; and  Icalux,  cup).  The  swimming-bell  in  a medusiform 
gonophore,'  or  the  same  structure  in  a gonophore  which  is  not  detached. 

Gonophore  (Gr.  gonos  ; and  phero,  I carry).  The  generative  buds,  or  recep- 
tacles of  the  reproductive  elements,  in  the  Hydrozoa,  whether  these  become 
detached  or  not. 

Gonosome  (Gr.  gonos ; and  soma,  body).  Applied  as  a collective  term  to  the 
reproductive  zooids  of  a Hydrozoiin. 

Gonotheca  (Gr.  gonos  ; and  theke,  a case).  The  cliitinous  receptacle  within 
which  the  gonophores  of  certain  of  the  Hydrozoa  are  produced. 

Grall.®  or  Grallatores  (Lat.  grallce,  stilts).  An  order  of  Birds,  including 
many  long-legged  forms. 

Granivorous  (Lat.  granum,  a grain  or  seed ; voro,  I devour).  Living  upon 
grains  or  other  seeds. 

Graptolitoidea  (Gr.  grapho,  I write ; lithos,  a stone ; eidos,  form).  The 
“ Graptolites,”  a sub-class  of  extinct  Hydrozoa. 

Gregarinida  (Lat.  gregarius,  occurring  in  numbers  together).  A class  of  the 
Protozoa. 

Guard.  The  cylindrical  fibrous  sheath  with  which  the  internal  chambered 
shell  (pliragmacone)  of  a Belemnite  is  protected. 

Gymnoblastic  (Gr.  gumnos,  naked ; and  blastos,  a bud).  Applied  by  Prof. 
Allman  to  those  Hydrozoa  in  which  the  nutritive  and  reproductive  buds  are 
not  protected  by  horny  receptacles. 

Gyhnocyte  (Gr.  gumnos,  naked  ; kutos,  a vessel).  A naked,  nucleated  mass 
of  protoplasm,  without  a proper  “wall.” 

Gymnol^emata  (Gr.  gumnos,  naked ; laimos,  the  throat).  An  order  of  the 
Polyzoo.  in  which  the  mouth  is  devoid  of  the  valvular  structure  known  as 
the  “epistome.” 

Gymnophiona  (Gr.  gumnos,  naked ; ophis,  a snake).  The  order  of  the  Amphibia 
comprising  the  snake-like  Coecilioe. 

Gymnophthalmata  (Gr.  gumnos;  and  ophtlialmos,  the  eye).  Applied  by 
Edward  Forbes  to  those  Medusa:  in  which  the  eye-specks  at  the  margin  of 
the  disc  are  unprotected.  The  division  is  now  abandoned. 

Gymnosomata  (Gr.  gumnos  ; and  soma,  the  body).  The  order  of  Pteropoda  in 
which  the  body  is  not  protected  by  a shell. 

Gynophores  (Gr.  guns,  woman ; phero,  I carry).  The  generative  buds,  or 
gonophores  of  Hydrozoa  which  contain  ova  alone,  and  differ  in  form  from 
those  which  contain  spermatozoa. 

Gyrencephala  (Gr.  guroo,  I wind  about;  egkephalos,  brain).  Applied  by 
Owen  to  a section  of  the  Mammalia  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
abundantly  convoluted. 

H.emal  (Gr.  haima,  blood).  Connected  with  the  blood-vessels,  or  with  the 
circulatory  system. 

H/EMatocrya  (Gr.  haima,  blood ; cruos,  cold).  Applied  by  Owen  to  the 
“cold-blooded”  Vertebrates— viz.,  the  Fishes,  Amphibia,  and  Reptiles. 

H/EMatotherma  (Gr.  haima,  blood ; thermos,  warm).  Applied  by  Owen  to 
the  “warm-blooded”  Vertebrates — viz.,  Birds  and  Mammals. 

Hallux  (Lat.  allex,  the  thumb  or  great  toe).  The  innermost  of  the  five  digits 
which  normally  compose  the  hind  foot  of  a Vertebrate  animal.  In  man,  the 
great  toe. 

Halteres  (Gr.  halteres,  weights  used  by  athletes  to  steady  themselves  in  leap- 
ing). The  rudimentary  filaments  or  “balancers”  which  represent  the 
posterior  pair  of  wings  in  the  Diptera,  an  order  of  Insects. 

Haustellate  (Lat.  haurio,  I drink).  Adapted  for  sucking  or  pumping  up 
fluids  ; applied  to  the  mouth  of  certain  Crustacea  and  Insecta. 

Hectocotylus  (Gr.  hekaton,  a hundred  ; kotulos,  a cup).  The  metamorphosed 
reproductive  arm  of  certain  of  the  male  Cuttle-fishes.  In  the  Argonaut  the 
arm  becomes  detached,  and  was  originally  described  as  a parasitic  worm. 

Hedriophthalmata  (Gr.  hedraios,  sitting;  ophtlialmos,  eye).  The  division 
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of  Crustaceans  in  which  the  eyes  are  sessile,  and  are  not  supported  upon 
stalks. 

Heliozoa  (Gr.  hellos,  sun ; zoon,  animal).  An  order  of  Protozoa,  with  radi- 
ating pseudopodia. 

Helminthoid  (Gr.  lielmins,  an  intestinal  worm).  Worm-shaped,  vermiform. 

Hemelytra  (Gr.  hemi,  half ; elutron,  a sheath).  The  wings  of  certain  Insects, 
in  which  the  apex  of  the  wing  is  membranous,  whilst  the  inner  portion  is 
chitinous,  and  resembles  the  elytron  of  a beetle. 

Hemimetabolic  (Gr.  hemi,  half;  metaboU,  change).  Applied  to  those  Insects 
which  undergo  an  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

Hemiptera  (Gr.  hemi ; and  pteron,  wing).  An  order  of  Insects  in  which  the 
anterior  wings  are  sometimes  “hemelytra.” 

Hermaphrodite  (Gr.  Hermes,  Mercury ; Aphrodite,  Venus).  Possessing  the 
generative  organs  of  both  sexes  combined. 

Heterocera  (Gr.  lieteros,  diverse ; keras,  horn).  Applied  to  the  Moths 
amongst  the  Lcpuloptera,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  shape  in  their 
antenme. 

Heterocercal  (Gr.  lieteros,  diverse ; kerkos,  tail).  Applied  to  the  tail  of 
Fishes  when  it  is  unsymmetrical,  or  composed  of  two  unequal  lobes. 

Heterogangliate  (Gr.  heteros,  diverse  ; gagglion,  a knot).  Possessing  a nerv- 
ous system  in  which  the  ganglia  are  scattered  (as  in  the  Mollusca,  for 
example). 

Heterogenesis  or  Heterogeny  (Gr.  heteros,  diverse ; genesis,  origin,  birth). 
The  production  of  living  beings  without  pre-existent  living  beings. 

Heteromorphic  (Gr.  heteros;  morphe,  form).  Differing  in  form  and  shape. 

Heteromyary  (Gr.  heteros,  diverse ; muon,  muscle).  Applied  to  those 
Bivalves  in  which  the  anterior  adductor  is  much  smaller  than  the  posterior 
adductor. 

Heterophagi  (Gr.  heteros,  other ; phago,  1 eat).  Applied  to  Birds,  the  young 
of  which  are  born  in  a helpless  condition,  and  require  to  be  fed  by  the  par- 
ents for  a longer  or  shorter  period. 

Heteropoda  (Gr.  heteros,  diverse ; podes,  feet).  An  aberrant  group  of  the 
Gastropods,  in  which  the  foot  is  modified  so  as  to  form  a swimming  organ. 

Hexapod  ( Gr.  hex,  six ; pous,  foot).  Possessing  six  legs ; applied  to  the 
Insecta. 

Hibernation  (Lat.  hibemo,  I pass  the  winter).  The  winter  torpidity  exhib- 
ited by  many  animals  in  the  winter  season  in  cold  regions. 

Hilum  (Lat.  hilum,  a little  thing).  A small  aperture  (as  in  the  gemmules  of 
sponges),  or  a small  depression  (as  in  Noctiluca). 

Hirudinea  (Lat.  hirudo,  a horse-leech).  The  order  of  Annelida  comprising 
the  Leeches. 

Histology  (Gr.  histos,  a web  ; logos,  a discourse).  The  study  of  the  tissues, 
more  especially  of  the  minuter  elements  of  the  body. 

Holocephali  (Gr.  holos,  whole  ; kephale,  head).  A sub-order  of  the  Elasmo- 
branchii  comprising  the  Chimcene. 

Holometabolic  (Gr.  holos,  whole ; metabole,  change).  Applied  to  Insects 
which  undergo  a complete  metamorphosis. 

LIolostomaTA  (Gr.  holos,  whole  ; stoma,  mouth).  A division  of  Gastropodous 
Molluscs,  in  which  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  rounded  or  “ entire.” 

Holothuroidea  (Gr.  holothourion  ; and  eidos,  form).  An  order  of  Echinoder- 
mata,  comprising  the  Trepangs  and  Sea-cucumbers. 

Homocercal  (Gr.  homos,  same ; kerkos,  tail).  Applied  to  the  tail  of  Fishes 
when  it  is  symmetrical,  or  composed  of  two  equal  lobes. 

Homogangliate  (Gr.  homos,  like ; gagglion,  a knot).  Having  a nervous  sys- 
tem in  which  the  ganglia  are  symmetrically  arranged  (as  in  the  Annidosa,  for 
example). 

Homologous  (Gr.  homos ; and  logos,  a discourse).  Applied  to  parts  which 
are  constructed  upon  the  same  fundamental  plan. 

Homomorphous  (Gr.  homos  ; and  morphe,  form).  Having  a similar  external 
appearance  or  form. 

Humerus.  The  bone  of  the  upper  arm  ( brachium ) in  the  Vertebrates. 
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Hyaline  (Gr.  liualos,  crystal).  Crystalline  or  glassy. 

Hydatid  (Gr.  hudatis,  a vesicle).  The  bladder-like  structure  produced  by  the 
budding  scolices  of  certain  of  the  Tape-worms. 

Hydraform.  Resembling  the  common  Fresh- water  Polype  {Hydra)  in  form. 

Hydranth  (Gr.  liudra,  water-serpent;  and  antlios,  flower).  The  “polypite,” 
or  proper  nutritive  zooid,  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

Hydrocaulus  (Gr.  liudra,  a water-serpent ; and  Jcaulos,  a stem).  The  main 
stem  of  the  ccenosarc  of  a Hydrozoon. 

Hydrocysts  (Gr.  liudra;  and  lcustis,  a cyst).  Curious  sensory  processes 
attached  to  the  ccenosarc  of  the  Physophoridce. 

Hydrcecium  (Gr.  liudra;  and  oikos,  a house).  The  chamber  into  which  the 
coenosarc  in  many  of  the  Calycophoridce  can  be  retracted. 

Hydroida  (Gr.  liudra;  and  eidos,  form).  The  sub-class  of  the  Hydrozoa 
which  comprises  the  animals  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Hydra. 

Hydrophyllia  (Gr.  liudra;  and  phullon,  a leaf).  Overlapping  appendages 
or  plates  which  protect  the  polypites  in  some  of  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa 
( Calycophoridce  and  Physophoridce).  They  are  often  termed  “bracts,”  and 
are  the  “ Declcstiicke”  of  the  Germans. 

Hydrorhiza  (Gr.  liudra  ; and  rhiza,  root).  The  adherent  base  or  proximal 
extremity  of  any  Hydrozoon. 

Hydrosoma  (Gr.  liudra;  and  soma,  body).  The  entire  organism  of  any 
Hydrozoon. 

Hydrothec.-e  (Gr.  liudra;  and  theke,  a case).  The  little  chitinous  cups  in 
which  the  polypites  of  the  Sertularida  and  Campanularida  are  protected. 

Hydrozoa  (Gr.  liudra;  and  zoiin,  animal).  The  class  of  the  Coclenterata 
which  comprises  animals  constructed  after  the  type  of  the  Hydra. 

Hymenoptera  (Gr.  lumen,  a membrane  ; pier  on,  a wing).  An  order  of  Insects 
(comprising  Bees,  Auts,  &c.)  characterised  by  the  possession  of  four  mem- 
branous wings. 

Hyoid  (Gr.  U;  eidos,  form).  The  bone  which  supports  the  tongue  in  Verte- 
brates, and  derives  its  name  from  its  resemblance  in  man  to  the  Greek 
letter  U. 

Hypoblast  (Gr.  liupo,  under  ; blastos,  bud).  The  inner  of  the  two  fundamental 
cell-layers  of  the  embryo. 

Hypostome  (Gr.  hupo,  under ; stoma,  mouth).  The  upper  lip,  or  “labrum,” 
of  the  Crustacea. 

Hyracoidea  (Gr.  hurax,  a shrew ; eidos,  form).  An  order  of  the  Mammalia 
constituted  for  the  reception  of  the  single  genus  Hyrax. 

Ichthyodorulite  (Gr.  iclithus,  fish;  doru,  spear;  litlios,  stone).  The  fossil 
fin-spines  of  Fishes. 

Ichthyomorpha  (Gr.  iclithus;  morplie,  shape).  An  order  of  Amphibians, 
often  called  Urodcla,  comprising  the  fish-like  Newts,  &c. 

Ichthyophthira  (Gr  iclithus ; phtheir,  a louse).  A parasitic  group  of  Cope- 
pod  Crustaceans. 

Iohthyopsida  (Gr.  ichtlius ; opsis,  appearance).  The  primary  division  of 
Vertebrata,  comprising  the  Fishes  and  Amphibia.  Often  spoken  of  as  the 
Branchiate  Vertebrata. 

Ichthyopterygia  (Gr.  ichtlius  ; pterux,  wing).  An  extinct  order  of  Reptiles. 

Ichthyosauria  (Gr.  iclithus  ; saura,  lizard).  Synonymous  with  Ichthyop- 
terygia. 

Ilium.  The  haunch-bone,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvic  arch  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates. 

Imago  (Lat.  an  image  or  apparition).  The  perfect  insect,  after  it  has  under- 
gone its  metamorphoses. 

Imbricated.  Applied  to  scales  or  plates  which  overlap  one  another  like 
tiles. 

Incisor  (Lat.  incido,  I cut).  The  cutting-teeth  fixed  in  the  prsemaxillarv 
bones  of  the  Mammalia,  and  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Inequilateral.  Having  the  two  sides  unequal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "shells 
of  the  ordinary  Bivalves  (Lamellibranchiata).  When  applied  to  the  shells 
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of  tlie  Foraminifera,  it  implies  that  the  convolutions  of  the  shell  do  not  lie 
in  the  same  plane,  but  are  obliquely  wound  round  an  axis. 

Inequivalve.  Composed  of  two  unequal  pieces  or  valves. 

Infundibulum  (Lat.  for  funnel).  The  tube  formed  by  the  coalescence  or 
apposition  of  the  epipodia  iu  the  Cephalopoda  — commonly  termed  the 
“funnel”  or  “siphon.” 

Infusoria  (Lat.  infusum,  an  infusion).  A class  of  Protozoa , so  called  because 
they  are  often  developed  in  organic  infusions. 

Ingluvies  (Lat.  the  crop).  A dilatation  of  the  gullet  (“  crop  ”),  found  in  Birds, 
Insects,  &c. 

Inguinal  (Lat.  inguen,  groin).  Connected  with,  or  situated  upon,  the  groin. 

Inoperculata  (Lat.  in,  without ; operculum , a lid).  The  division  of  pulmon- 
ate  Gastropoda  iu  which  there  is  no  shelly  or  horny  plate  (operculum)  by 
which  the  shell  is  closed  when  the  animal  is  withdrawn  within  it. 

Insecta  (Lat.  inseco,  I cut  into).  The  class  of  Articulate  animals  commonly 
known  as  Insects. 

Insectivora  (Lat.  insectum,  an  insect ; voro,  I devour).  An  order  of  Mammals. 

Insectivorous.  Living  upon  Insects. 

Insessores  (Lat.  insuleo,  I sit  upon).  The  order  of  the  Perching  Birds,  often 
called  Passeres. 

Interambulacra.  The  rows  of  plates  in  an  Echinoid  which  are  not  perforated 
for  the  emission  of  the  “tube-feet.” 

Intermaxi  LLiE.  ( See  Pnemaxillae. ) 

Interradial.  Applied  to  structures  in  the  Echinoderms  which  are  situated 
between  the  “radii”  or  radiating  segments,  of  which  the  body  of  one  of 
these  animals  is  made  up. 

Intussusception  (Lat.  intus,  within  ; suscipio,  I take  up).  The  act  of  taking 
foreign  matter  into  a living  being. 

Invertebrata  (Lat.  in,  without;  vertebra,  a bone  of  the  back).  Animals 
without  a spinal  column  or  backbone. 

Ischium  (Gr.  ischion,  the  hip).  One  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvic  arch  in  Verte- 
brates. 

Isopoda  (Gr.  isos,  equal ; podes,  feet).  An  order  of  Crustacea,  in  which  the 
feet  are  often  like  one  another  and  equal. 


Jugular  (Lat.  jugulum,  the  throat).  Connected  with,  or  placed  upon,  the 
throat.  Applied  to  the  ventral  fins  of  fishes  when  they  are  placed  beneath 
or  in  advance  of  the  pectorals. 

Kainozoic  (Gr.  kainos,  recent ; zoe,  life).  The  Tertiary  period  in  Geology, 
comprising  those  formations  in  which  the  organic  remains  approximate  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  existing  fauna  and  flora. 

Keratode  (Gr.  keras,  horn ; eidos,  form).  The  homy  substance  of  which  the 
skeleton  of  many  Sponges  is  made  up. 


Labium  (Lat.  for  lip).  Restricted  to  the  lower  lip  of  Arthropods. 

Labrum  (Lat.  for  lip).  Restricted  to  the  upper  lip  of  Arthropods. 

Labyrinthodontia  (Gr.  laburinthos,  a labyrinth  ; odous,  tooth).  An  extinct 
order  of  Amphibia,  so  called  from  the  complex  microscopic  structure  of 
the  teeth. 

Lacertilia  (Lat.  lacerta,  a lizard).  An  order  of  Reptilia  comprising  the 
Lizards  and  Slow-worms. 

L.emodipoda  (Gr.  laimos,  throat ; dis,  twice  ; podes,  feet).  A group  of  Crus- 
tacea, so  called  because  they  have  two  feet  placed  far  forwards,  as  it  were 
under  the  throat.  ... 

Lamellibranchiata  (Lat.  lamella,  a plate ; Gr.  bragchm,  gill).  The  class  of 
Mollusca , comprising  the  ordinary  Bivalves,  characterised  by  the  possession 
of  lamellar  gills. 

Lamellirostres  (Lat.  lamella,  a plate;  rostrum,  beak).  The  flat -billed 
Swimming  Birds  (iVatatores),  such  as  Ducks,  Geese,  Swans,  &c. 

Larva  (Lat.  a mask).  The  insect  in  its  first  stage  after  its  emergence  from 
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the  egg,  when  it  is  usually  very  different  from  the  adult.  Applied  in  a gen- 
eral sense  to  the  young  form  of  any  animal,  particularly  if  unlike  the 
adult. 

Larynx.  The  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  forming  a cavity  with  appropriate 
muscles  and  cartilages,  situated  beneath  the  hyoid  bone,  and  concerned  in 
Mammals  in  the  production  of  vocal  sounds. 

Lemuroidea  (Lat.  lemures,  ghosts ; Gr.  eidos,  form).  The  division  of 
Primates  of  which  the  Lemurs  are  the  type. 

Lenticular  (Lat.  lens,  a bean).  Shaped  like  a biconvex  lens. 

Lepidoptera  (Gr.  lepis,  a scale ; pteron,  a wing).  An  order  of  Insects,  com- 
prising Butterflies  and  Moths,  characterised  by  possessing  four  wings  which 
are  usually  covered  with  minute  scales. 

Leptocardia  (Gr.  leptos,  slender,  small ; cardia,  heart).  The  name  given  by 
Muller  to  the  order  of  Fishes  comprising  the  Lancelet,  now  called  Pharyn- 
yobranchii. 

Ligamentum  nucha;  (Lat.  nucha,  the  nape  of  the  neck).  The  band  of  elastic 
fibres  by  which  the  weight  of  the  head  in  Mammalia  is  supported. 

Lingual  (Lat.  lingua,  the  tongue).  Connected  with  the  tongue. 

Lissencephala  (Gr.  lissos,  smooth ; egkephalos,  brain).  A primary  division 
of  Mammalia,  according  to  Owen,  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
smooth  or  have  few  convolutions. 

Lithocysts  (Gr.  lithos,  a stone;  kustis,  a cyst).  The  sense-organs  or  “mar- 
ginal bodies  ” of  the  Lucernarida  or  Steganophthalmate  Medusai. 

Longipennat.e  (Lat.  longus,  long ; penna,  wing).  A group  of  the  Natatorial 
Birds. 

Longirostral  (Lat.  longus;  rostrum,  beak).  Applied  to  the  slender  and 
soft-tipped  beak  of  Snipes  and  allied  birds. 

Lophophore  (Gr.  lophos,  a crest ; and  pliero,  I carry).  The  disc  or  stage  upon 
which  the  tentacles  of  the  Polyzoa  are  borne. 

Lophyropoda  (Gr.  lophouros,  having  stiff  hairs  ; and  podes,  feet).  A section 
of  Crustacea. 

Lorica  (Lat.  a breast-plate).  Applied  to  the  protective  case  with  which  cer- 
tain Infusoria  are  provided. 

Loricata  (Lat.  lorica , a cuirass).  The  division  of  Reptiles  comprising  the 
Chelonia  and  Crocodilia,  in  which  bony  plates  are  developed  in  the  skin 
[dermis). 

Lucernarida  (Lat.  lucerna,  a lamp).  A division  of  the  Ilydrozoa. 

Lumbar  (Lat.  lumbus,  loin).  Connected  with  the  loins. 

Lunate  (Lat.  luna,  moon).  Crescentic  in  shape. 

Lyencephala  (Gr.  luo,  I loose ; egkephalos,  brain).  A primary  division  of 
Mammals  according  to  Owen. 

Macrura  (Gr.  makros,  long ; oura,  tail).  A tribe  of  Decapod  Crustaceans 
with  long  tails  [e.g.,  the  Lobster,  Shrimp,  &c. ) 

Madreporiform.  Perforated  with  small  holes,  like  a coral ; applied  to  the 
tubercle  (“  madreporite  ”)  by  which  the  ambulacral  system  of  the  Echino- 
derms  mostly  communicates  with  the  exterior. 

Malacostraca  (Gr.  malakos,  soft ; ostrakon,  shell).  A division  of  Crustacea. 
Originally  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the  entire  class  Crustacea,  because  their 
shells  were  softer  than  those  of  the  Mollusca. 

Mallophaga  (Gr.  mallos,  a fleece  ; phago,  I eat).  An  order  of  Insects  which 
are  mostly  parasitic  upon  birds. 

Mammalia  (Lat.  mamma,  the  breast).  The  class  of  Vertebrate  animals  which 
suckle  their  young. 

Mandible  (Lat.  mandibulum,  a jaw).  The  first  pair  of  jaws  in  Insects  • 
also  applied  to  one  of  the  pairs  of  jaws  in  Crustacea  and  Spiders,  to  the  bealc 
of  Cephalopotls,  the  lower  jaw  of  Vertebrates,  &c. 

Mantle.  The  dorsal  integument  of  most  of  the  Mollusca,  which  is  largely 
developed,  and  forms  a cloak  in  which  the  viscera  are  protected.  Techni- 
cally called  the  “ pallium.” 

Manubrium  (Lat.  a handle).  The  polypite  which  is  suspended  from  the  roof 
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of  the  swimming-bell  of  a Medusa,  or  from  the  gonocalyx  of  a medusiform 
gonopliore,  amongst  the  Hydrozoa. 

Manus  (Lat.  the  hand).  The  hand  or  fore-foot  of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

Marsifobranchii  (Gr.  marsipos,  a pouch  ; bragcliia,  gill).  The  order  of 
Fishes  comprising  the  Hag-tishes  and  Lampreys,  with  pouch-like  gills. 

Marsupialia  (Lat.  marsupium,  a pouch).  Au  order  of  Mammals  in  which 
the  females  mostly  have  an  abdominal  pouch  in  which  the  young  are  carried. 

Mastax  (Gr.  mouth).  The  muscular  pharynx  or  “ buccal  funnel”  into  which 
the  mouth  opens  in  most  of  the  Roti/era. 

Masticatory  (Lat.  mastico,  I chew).  Applied  to  parts  adapted  for  chewing. 

MaXILL.-e  (Lat.  jaws).  The  inferior  pair  or  pairs  of  jaws  in  the  Arthropoda 
(Insects,  Crustacea,  &c.)  The  upper  jaw-bones  of  Vertebrates. 

Maxillipedes  (Lat.  maxillce,  jaws  ; pes,  the  foot).  The  limbs  in  Crustacea 
and  Myriopoda  which  are  convertecl  into  masticatory  organs,  and  are  com- 
monly called  “foot-jaws.” 

Medulla  (Lat.  marrow).  Applied  to  the  marrow  of  bones  ; or  to  the  spinal 
cord,  with  or  without  the  adjective  “spinalis." 

Medusae.  The  “Jelly-fishes,”  so  called  because  of  the  resemblance  of  their 
tentacles  to  the  snaky  hair  of  the  Medusa.  Some  Jelly-fishes  (Tracliy- 
medusce)  are  independent  animals  ; but  others  are  merely  a single  life-stage 
in  certain  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

Medusiform.  Resembling  a Medusa  in  shape. 

Medusoid.  Like  a Medusa  ; used  substantively  to  designate  the  medusiform 
gonophores  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

Mkmbrana  nictitans  (Lat.  nicto,  I wink).  The  third  eyelid  of  birds,  & c. 

Mentum  (Lat.  the  chin).  The  basal  portion  of  the  labium  or  lower  lip  in 
Insects.  The  chin  in  man. 

Merostomata  (Gr.  meron,  thigh  ; stoma,  mouth).  An  order  of  Crustacea  in 
which  the  appendages  which  are  placed  round  the  mouth,  and  which  offi- 
ciate as  jaws,  have  their  free  extremities  developed  into  walking  or  pre- 
hensile organs. 

Mesenteries  (Gr.  mesos,  intermediate ; enteron,  intestine).  In  a restricted 
sense,  the  vertical  plates  which  divide  the  somatic  cavity  of  an  Actinozoon. 
In  a general  sense,  the  membrane  by  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  con- 
nected with  the  wall  of  the  body. 

Mesoblast  (Gr.  mesos,  intermediate  ; blastos,  bud).  The  middle  layer  of  cells 
(“  vascular  layer”)  in  the  embryo  of  the  higher  Metazoa. 

Mesoderm  (Gr.  mesos;  and  derma,  skin).  The  middle  layer  of  the  body- 
wall  of  a Coelenterate  animal.  It  is  developed  between  the  ectoderm  and 
endoderm,  and  consists  essentially  of  connective  tissue. 

Mesopodium  (Gr.  mesos ; and  poms,  foot).  The  central  portion  of  the  “foot” 
of  the  Gastropodous  Molluscs. 

Mesosternum  (Gr.  mesos,  intermediate;  sternon,  the  breast-bone).  The 
middle  portion  of  the  sternum,  intervening  between  the  attachment  of  the 
second  pair  of  ribs  and  the  xiphoid  cartilage  (xiphistemum). 

Mesothorax  (Gr.  mesos;  and  thorax,  the  chest).  The  middle  ring  of  the 
thorax  in  Insects. 

Mesozoic  (Gr.  mesos  ; and  zo$,  life).  The  Secondary  period  in  Geology. 

Metacarpus  (Gr.  mela,  after  ; karoos,  the  wrist).  The  bones  which  intervene 
between  the  wrist  ( carpus ) and  the  fingers. 

Metamorphosis  (Gr.  meta,  implying  change ; morphe,  shape).  The  changes 
of  form  which  certain  animals  undergo  in  passing  from  their  younger  to 
their  fully-grown  condition. 

Metapodium  (Gr.  meta , after  ; pous,  the  foot).  The  posterior  lobe  of  the  foot 
in  Mollusca;  often  called  the  “ operculigerous  lobe,”  because  it  develops  the 
operculum  when  this  structure  is  present. 

Metastoma  (Gr.  meta,  after ; stoma,  mouth).  The  plate  which  closes  the 
mouth  posteriorly  in  the  Crustacea. 

Metatarsus  (Gr.  meta,  after  ; tarsos,  the  instep).  The  bones  which  intervene 
between  the  bones  of  the  ankle  (tarsus)  and  the  digits  in  the  hind-foot  of  the 
higher  Vertebrates. 
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Metathorax  (Gr.  meta,  after ; thorax,  tlie  chest).  The  posterior  ring  of  the 
thorax  in  Insects. 

Metazoa  (Gr.  meta,  implying  change  ; zoon,  animal).  Applied  to  animals  in 
which  the  primitive  inditferent  tissue  of  the  embryo  becomes  converted  into 
cells,  which  in  turn  may  or  may  not  be  developed  into  more  complex  tissues. 
Under  this  head  are  included  all  animals  except  the  Protozoa. 

Molars  (Lat.  mola,  a mill).  The  back  teeth  of  the  milk-dentition.  Those 
back  teeth  of  the  permanent  dentition  which  are  not  preceded  by  milk-teeth. 

Mollusca  (Lat.  mollis,  soft).  The  sub-kingdom  of  the  Shell-fish  (Testacea). 
The  name  is  in  allusion  to  the  generally  soft  nature  of  the  body. 

Molluscoidea  (Mollusca ; Gr.  eidos,  form).  A name  used  by  many  naturalists 
for  the  Brachiopoda  and  Polyzoa,  with  or  without  the  Tunicates. 

Monads  (Gr.  monas,  unity).  Unicellular  microscopic  animals,  furnished  with 
a single  flagellum. 

Monera  (Gr.  moneres,  single).  An  order  of  Protozoa,  comprising  animals 
composed  of  simple  undifferentiated  sarcode. 

Monoculous.  Possessed  of  only  one  eye. 

Monodelphta  (Gr.  monos,  single  ; delphus,  womb).  The  division  of  Mammalia 
in  which  the  uterus  is  single. 

Moncecious  (Gr.  monos,  single;  oikos,  house).  Applied  to  individuals  in 
which  the  sexes  are  united. 

Monomyary  (Gr.  monos,  single ; muon,  muscle).  Applied  to  those  Bivalves 
( Lamellibranchiata ) in  which  the  shell  is  closed  by  a single  adductor  muscle. 

Monophyodont  (Gr.  monos  ; phuo,  I generate  ; odous,  tooth).  Applied  to  those 
Mammals  in  which  only  a single  set  of  teeth  is  ever  developed. 

Monothalamous  (Gr.  monos ; and  thalamos,  chamber).  Possessing  only  a 
single  chamber.  Applied  to  the  shells  of  Foraminifera  and  Mollusca. 

Monotremata  (Gr.  monos;  trema,  aperture).  The  order  of  Mammals  com- 
prising the  Duck-mole  and  Echidna,  in  which  the  intestinal  canal  opens 
into  a “ cloaca  ” common  to  the  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs. 

Morphological  (Gr.  morphs,  shape  ; logos,  discourse).  Relating  to  form  and 
structure,  as  opposed  to  function. 

Morula  (Lat.  dim.  of  morus,  a mulberry).  Applied  to  ova  in  which  the  primi- 
tive segmentation-spheres  do  not  become  arranged  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
“segmentation-cavity,”  but  the  segmented  ovum  is  solid. 

Multilocular  (Lat.  multus,  many ; loculus,  a little  purse).  Divided  into 
many  chambers. 

Multivalve.  Applied  to  shells  which  are  composed  of  many  pieces. 

Multungula  (Lat.  multus,  many  ; ungula,  hoof).  The  division  of  Perisso- 
dactyle  Ungulates,  in  which  each  foot  has  more  than  a- single  hoof. 

Myelon  (Gr.  muelos,  marrow).  The  spinal  cord  of  Vertebrates. 

Myriopoda  or  Myriapoda  (Gr.  murios,  ten  thousand  ; pocles,  feet).  A class 
of  Artlvropoda  comprising  the  Centipedes  and  their  allies,  characterised  by 
their  numerous  feet. 

Nacreous  (Fr.  nacre,  mother-of-pearl,  originally  Oriental).  Pearly ; of  the 
texture  of  mother-of-pearl. 

Natatores  (Lat.  nare,  to  swim).  The  order  of  the  Swimming  Birds. 

Natatory  (Lat.  nare,  to  swim).  Formed  for  swimming. 

Nauplius  (Lat.  a species  of  Shell-fish).  The  unsegmented  ovate  larva  of  the 
lower  Crustaceans,  in  which  there  is  a median  eye  and  three  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages. 

Nautiloid.  Resembling  the  shell  of  the  Nautilus  in  shape. 

Nectocalyx  (Gr.  neclio,  I swim;  Jcalux,  cup).  The  swimming-bell  or  “disc” 
t of  a Medusa  or  Jelly-fish. 

Nematelmia  (Gr.  nema,  thread  ; helmins,  a worm).  The  division  of  Scolecida 
comprising  the  Round-worms,  Thread- worms,  &c. 

Nematocysts  (Gr.  nema,  thread;  kustis,  a bag).  The  thread-cells  of  the 
Ccelenterata.  (See  Cnidffi.) 

Nematoidea  (Gr.  nema,  thread  ; eidos,  form).  An  order  of  Scolecida  com- 
prising the  Thread- worms,  Vinegar-eels,  &c. 
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Nematophores  (Gr.  nema,  thread  ; phero,  I carry).  C'recal  processes  found  on 
the  ccenosare  of  certain  of  the  Sertularida,  containing  numerous  thread-cells 
at  their  extremities. 

Nemertida  (Gr.  Nemertes,  proper  name).  A division  of  the  Turbellarian 
Worms,  commonly  called  “ Ribbon-worms.” 

Nephridia  (Gr.  nephros,  kidney).  The  tubular  organs  (“segmental  organs,” 
&c.)  which  are  believed  to  correspond  in  many  Invertebrates  with  the 
kidneys  of  the  Vertebrates. 

Nervures  (Lat.  ncrvus,  a sinew).  The  ribs  which  support  the  membranous 
wings  of  insects. 

Neural  (Gr.  neuron,  a nerve).  Connected  with  the  nervous  system. 

Neurapophysis  (Gr.  neuron,  a nerve ; apophusis,  a projecting  part).  The 
“spinous  process  ” of  a vertebra,  or  the  process  formed  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  neural  arches. 

Neuropodium  (Gr.  neuron,  a nerve ; pous,  the  foot).  The  ventral  or  inferior 
division  of  the  “foot-tubercle”  of  an  Ann  elide  ; often  called  the  “ventral 
oar.” 

Neuroptera  (Gr.  neuron;  and  pteron,  awing).  An  order  of  insects  charac- 
terised by  four  membranous  wings  with  numerous  reticulated  nervures  (e.g., 
Dragon-flies). 

Neuter  (Lat.  neither  the  one  nor  the  other).  Having  no  fully  developed 
sex. 

Nidification  (Lat.  nidus,  a nest ; facto,  I make).  The  building  of  a nest. 

Nocturnal  (Lat.  nox,  night).  Applied  to  animals  which  are  active  by  night. 

Normal  (Lat.  norma,  a rule).  Conforming  to  the  ordinary  standard. 

Notobranchiata  (Gr.  notos,  the  back  ; and  bragchia,  gill).  Carrying  the  gills 
upon  the  back  ; applied  to  a division  of  the  Annelida. 

Notochord  (Gr.  notos,  the  back ; chords,  string).  A cellular  rod  which  is 
developed  in  the  embryo  of  Vertebrates  immediately  beneath  the  spinal 
cord,  and  which  is  usually  replaced  in  the  adult  by  the  vertebral  column. 
Often  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  “ chorda  dorsalis.” 

Notopodium  (Gr.  notos,  the  back  ; and  pous,  the  foot).  The  dorsal  division 
of  one  of  the  foot-tubercles  or  parapodia  of  an  Annelide ; often  called  the 
“ dorsal  oar.” 

Nuchal  (Lat.  nucha,  the  nape  of  the  neck).  Applied  to  structures  situated 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Nucleated.  Possessing  a nucleus  or  central  particle. 

Nucleolus.  The  minute  solid  or  vesicular  body  in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus 
of  a cell. 

Nucleus  (Lat.  a kernel).  1.  The  solid  or  vesicular  body  found  in  the  interior 
of  many  cells.  2.  The  “ madreporite  ” of  the  Echinoderms.  3.  The  em- 
bryonic shell  which  is  retained  in  mauy  Molluscs  to  form  the  apex  of  the 
adult  shell. 

Nudibranchiata  (Lat.  nudus,  naked ; and  Gr.  bragchia,  gill).  An  order  of 
the  Gastropoda  in  which  the  gills  are  naked. 

N ymph.  The  active  pupa  of  certain  Insects. 

Occipital.  Connected  with  the  occiput  or  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

Oceanic.  Applied  to  animals  which  inhabit  the  open  ocean  ( = pelagic). 

Ocelli  (Lat.  diminutive  of  oculus,  eye).  The  simple  eyes  of  many  Echino- 
derms, Spiders,  Crustaceans,  Molluscs,  kc. 

Octopoda  (Gr.  octo,  eight ; pous,  foot).  The  tribe  of  Cuttle-fishes  with  eight 
arms  attached  to  the  head. 

Odontoceti  (Gr.  odous,  tooth  ; ketos,  whale).  The  “ toothed  ” Whales,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  “ whalebone  ” Whales. 

Odontoid  (Gr.  odous  ; eidos,  form).  “The  odontoid  process”  is  the  centrum 
or  body  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra  (atlas).  It  is  detached  from  the  atlas, 
and  is  often  anchylosed  with  the  second  cervical  vertebra  (axis),  and  it  forms 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  head  rotates. 

Odontophora.  A name  given  by  Professor  Huxley  to  the  Gastropoda,  Ptero- 
poda , and  Cephalopoda  collectively,  from  the  presence  in  these  groups  of  the 
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structure  known  as  the  “odontopliore.”  The  name  “ Glossopliora”  has  been 
proposed  by  Professor  Ray  Lankester  for  the  same  groups. 

Odontophore  (Gr.  odous,  tooth  ; phero,  I carry).  The  peculiar  masticatory 
apparatus  of  the  Molluscs  (exclusive  of  the  Bivalves). 

Odontornithes  (Gr.  odous , tooth  ; ornis,  bird).  An  extinct  sub-class  of 
Birds,  comprising  forms  with  distinct  teeth  in  sockets  or  in  a groove. 

GEsophagus.  The  gullet  or  tube  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach. 

Oligoch/ETa  (Gr.  oligos,  few  ; cliaite,  hair).  An  order  of  Annelida,  compris- 
ing the  Earth-worms,  in  which  there  are  few  bristles. 

Omasum  (Lat.  bullock’s-tripe).  The  third  stomach  of  Ruminants,  commonly 
called  the  psalterium,  or  manyplies. 

Omnivorous  (Lat.  amnia,  everything ; voro,  I devour).  Feeding  indiscrimi- 
nately upon  all  sorts  of  food. 

Ontogenesis  (Gr.  onta,  beings ; genesis,  birth).  The  development  of  the  in- 
dividual, as  opposed  to  the  development  of  the  species. 

Onychophora  (Gr.  onux,  claw  or  nail ; phero,  I carry).  The  order  of  which 
Peripatus,  with  its  hooked  feet,  is  the  type. 

Oocysts  (Gr.  obn,  egg ; Jcustis,  bladder).  Chambers  appended  to  the  cells  of 
certain  of  the  Polyzoa,  which  serve  as  a receptacle  for  the  eggs.  Sometimes 
called  “ovicells”  or  “ooecia.” 

Operculata  (Lat.  operculum,  a lid).  A division  of  pulmonate  Gastropoda, 
in  which  the  shell  is  closed  by  an  operculum. 

Operculum.  A horny  or  shelly  plate  developed  in  certain  Mollusca  upon 
the  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  and  serving  to  close  the  aperture  of  the  shell 
when  the  animal  is  retracted  within  it ; also  the  lid  of  the  shell  of  a Balanus 
or  Acorn-shell ; also  the  chain  of  flat  bones  which  covers  the  gills  in  many 
fishes. 

Ophidia  (Gr.  opliis,  a serpent).  The  order  of  Reptiles  comprising  the  Snakes. 

Ophiomorpha  (Gr.  opliis  ; viorplie,  shape).  The  order  of  Amphibia  compris- 
ing the  Ccecilice. 

Ophiuroidea  (Gr.  ophis,  snake  ; oura,  tail ; eidos,  form).  An  order  of  Echino- 
dermata  comprising  the  Brittle-stars  and  Sand-stars. 

Opisthobranchiata  (Gr.  opisthen,  behind;  bragchia,  gill).  A division  of 
Gastropoda,  in  which  the  gills  are  placed  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 

Opisthoccelous  (Gr.  opisthen,  behind ; koilos,  hollow).  Applied  to  vertebra 
the  bodies  of  which  are  hollow  or  concave  behind. 

Oral  (Lat.  os,  mouth).  Connected  with  the  mouth. 

Ornithodelphia  (Gr.  ornis,  a bird ; delphus,  womb).  The  primary  division 
of  Mammals  comprising  the  Monotremata. 

Orthoceratid.e  (Gr.  orthos,  straight ; keras,  horn).  A family  of  the  Nau- 
tilidce,  in  which  the  shell  is  straight,  or  nearly  so. 

Orthoptera  (Gr.  orthos,  straight ; ptcron,  wing).  An  order  of  Insects. 

Oscula  (Lat.  diminutive  of  os,  month).  1.  The  large  apertures  by  which  a 
sponge  is  perforated  (“exlialant  apertures”).  2.  The  suckers  with  which 
the  'l'ceniada  (Tape-worms  and  Cystic  Worms)  are  provided. 

Ossicula  (Lat.  diminutive  of  os,  bone).  Literally  small  bones.  Often  used 
to  designate  any  hard  structures  of  small  size,  such  as  the  calcareous  plates 
in  the  integument  of  the  Star-fishes. 

Ostracoda  (Gr.  ostrakon,  a shell).  An  order  of  small  Crustaceans  which  are 
enclosed  in  bivalve  shells. 

Otocyst  (Gr.  ous,  ear  ; kustis,  bladder).  A simple  form  of  auditory  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a membranous  sac  or  vesicle,  filled  with  fluid  and  containing 
mineral  particles  in  its  interior. 

Otoliths  (Gr.  ous,  ear ; and  lithos,  stone).  The  calcareous  bodies  connected 
with  the  sense  of  hearing,  even  in  its  most  rudimentary  form. 

Ovarian  vesicles  or  capsules.  The  reproductive  buds  of  the  Sertularida. 

Ovary  (Ovarium).  The  organ  by  which  ova  are  produced. 

Oviparous  (Lat.  ovum,  an  egg  ; and pario,  I bring  forth).  Applied  to  animals 
which  bring  forth  eggs,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  bring  forth  their 
young  alive. 

Ovipositor  (Lat.  ovum;  and  pono,  I place).  The  organ  possessed  by  some  In- 
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sects,  by  means  of  which  the  eggs  are  placed  in  a position  suitable  for  their 
development. 

Ovisac.  The  external  bag  or  sac  in  which  certain  of  the  Invertebrates  carry 
their  eggs  after  they  are  extruded  from  the  body. 

Ovoviviparous  (Lat.  ovum,  egg  ; vivas,  alive  ; pario,  I produce).  Applied  to 
animals  which  retain  their  eggs  within  the  body  until  they  are  hatched. 

Ovum  (Lat.  an  egg).  The  germ  produced  within  the  ovary,  and  capable  under 
certain  conditions  of  being  developed  into  a new  individual. 

Pachydermata  (Or.  pachus,  thick  ; derma,  skin).  An  old  Mammalian  order 
constituted  by  Cuvier  for  the  reception  of  the  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus, 
Elephant,  &c. 

Palaeontology  (Gr.  palaios,  ancient ; onta,  beings  ; and  logos,  discourse).  The 
science  of  fossil  remains  or  of  extinct  organised  beings. 

Paleozoic  (Gr.  palaios,  ancient ; and  zoe,  life).  Applied  to  the  oldest  of  the 
great  palaeontological  epochs. 

Pali  (Lat.  palus,  a stake).  Vertical  calcareous  plates  which  iu  certain  Corals 
are  developed  in  a cycle  internal  to  the  free  edges  of  the  proper  septa. 

Palliobranchiata  (Lat.  pallium,  a cloak  ; and  Gr.  bragchia,  gill).  An  old 
name  for  the  Brachiopocla,  founded  upon  the  belief  that  the  system  of  tubes 
in  the  mantle  constituted  the  gills. 

Pallium  (Lat.  a cloak).  The  mantle  of  the  Mollusca.  Pallial : relating  to 
the  mantle.  Pallial  line  or  impression : the  line  left  in  the  dead  shell 
by  the  muscular  margin  of  the  mantle.  Pallial  shell : a shell  which  is 
secreted  by,  or  contained  within,  the  mantle,  such  as  the  “bone”  of  the 
Cuttle-fishes. 

Palm  (Lat.  palpo,  I touch).  Processes  supposed  to  be  organs  of  touch,  de- 
veloped from  certain  of  the  oral  appendages  in  Insects,  Spiders,  and  Crus- 
tacea, and  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth  in  the  Acephalous  Molluscs. 

Panspermy  (Gr.  pan,  all ; sperma,  seed).  The  theory  that  living  beings  are 
never  produced  except  from  pre-existent  living  beings. 

Papilla  (Lat.  for  nipple).  A minute  soft  prominence. 

Paranucleus.  The  so-called  “ nucleolus  ” of  the  Infusoria,  which  may  be 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus,  or  may  be  applied  to  its  exterior,  or 
may  simply  be  near  (Gr.  para,  beside)  the  latter. 

Parapodia  (Gr .para,  beside  ; podes,  feet).  The  unarticulated  lateral  locomo- 
tive processes  or  “foot-tubercles”  of  many  of  the  Annelida. 

Parietal  (Lat.  paries,  a wall).  Connected  with  the  walls  of  a cavity  or  of  the 
body. 

Parietosplanchnic  (Lat  .paries  ; Gr.  splagchna,  viscera).  Applied  to  one  of 
the  pairs  of  nerve-ganglia  (“  visceral  ” ganglia)  in  the  Mollusca,  as  supplying 
filaments  to  the  walls  of  the  body  and  to  the  viscera. 

Parthenogenesis  (Gr.  parthenos,  a virgin ; genesis,  birth).  The  production 
of  new  individuals  from  unfertilised  ova,  and  therefore  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a male. 

Patagium  (Lat.  the  border  of  a dress).  Applied  to  the  expansion  of  the  in- 
tegument by  which  Bats,  Flying  Squirrels,  and  other  animals  support 
themselves  in  the  air. 

Patella.  The  knee-cap  or  knee-pan.  A sesamoid  bone  developed  in  the 
tendon  of  insertion  of  the  great  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Pauropoda  (Gr.  pauros,  little  ; podes,  feet).  An  order  of  Myriopoda. 

Pecten  ( Lat.  a comb).  A peculiar  fold  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  of  Birds, 
which  is  continued  obliquely  through  the  vitreous  humour  to  the  lens. 

Pectinate  (Lat.  pecten,  a comb).  Comb-like. 

Pectinibranchiata  (Lat.  pecten;  Gr.  bragchia,  gill).  Applied  to  certain  of 
the  Gastropods,  from  their  comb-like  gills. 

Pectoral  (Lat.  pectus,  chest).  Connected  with,  or  placed  upon,  the  chest. 

Pedal  (Lat.  pes,  the  foot).  Connected  with  the  foot  of  any  animal.  Applied 
more  particularly  to  structures  connected  with  the  “foot”  of  Molluscs. 

Pedicel  (Lat.  dim.  of  pes,  foot).  A small  stem  or  stalk.  Applied  in  a re- 
stricted sense  to  the  “tube-feet”  of  Echinoderrns. 
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Pedicellariie  (Lat.  pedicel lus,  a louse).  Certain  singular  appendages  found 
in  many  Echinoderms,  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  resembling 
a little  beak  or  forceps  supported  on  a stalk. 

Pedicle  (Lat.  dim.  of  pes,  the  foot).  A little  stem. 

Pedi palpi  (Lat.  pes,  foot  ; palpo,  I feel).  The  order  of  Arachnida  comprising 
the  Scorpions.  Sometimes  used  as  a name  for  the  maxillary  palpi  of  the 
Arachnida  generally. 

Peduncle  (Lat.  pedunculus,  a stem  or  stalk).  In  a restricted  sense  applied 
to  the  muscular  process  by  which  certain  Bracliiopods  are  attached,  and  to 
the  stem  which  bears  the  body  (capitulum)  in  Barnacles. 

Pedunculate.  Possessing  a peduncle. 

Pelagic  (Gr.  pelagos,  sea).  Inhabiting  the  open  ocean. 

Pelecypoda  (Gr.  pelckus,  an  axe ; podes,  feet).  A name  often  applied  to  the 
Lamellibranchiata , on  account  of  many  of  them  having  a liatcliet-shaped  or 
sickle-shaped  foot. 

Pelmatozoa  (Gr.  pelma,  stalk  ; zoa,  animals).  Applied  as  a collective  term  to 
indicate  the  Crinoids,  Cystoids,  and  Blastoids,  as  opposed  to  the  other  Ech- 
inoderms ( Ecliinozoa ). 

Pelvic.  Connected  with  the  pelvis,  or  with  the  hind-limbs  generally. 

Pelvis  (Lat.  a basin).  Applied  to  the  basin-shaped  structure  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  pelvic  arches  with  the  sacrum  in  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

Perennibranchiate  (Lat.  perennis,  perpetual ; Gr.  bragchia,  gill).  Applied 
to  Amphibians  which  retain  the  gills  throughout  life. 

Pergamentaceous  (Lat.  pergamena,  parchment).  Of  the  texture  of  parch- 
ment. 

Pericardium  (Gr.  peri,  around ; kardia,  heart).  The  serous  membrane  in 
which  the  heart  is  contained. 

Periderm  (Gr.  peri,  around ; and  derma,  skin).  The  hard  cuticular  layer 
which  is  developed  by  the  coenosarc  of  certain  of  the  Ilydrozoa. 

Perigastric  (Gr.  peri,  around  ; and  gaster,  stomach).  The  perigastric  space 
is  the  cavity  which  surrounds  the  stomach  and  other  viscera,  corresponding 
to  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  higher  animals. 

Periostracum  (Gr.  peri  ; and  ostra/con,  shell).  The  layer  of  epidermis  which 
covers  the  shell  in  most  of  the  Mollusca. 

Periproct  (Gr.  peri,  around ; proktos,  anus).  The  calcareous  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  anus  in  the  Sea-urchins. 

Perisarc  (Gr.  peri,  around  ; sarx,  flesh).  Employed  by  Prof.  Allman  as  a 
general  term  for  the  chitinous  envelope  secreted  by  many  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

Perisome  (Gr.  peri ; and  soma,  body).  The  coriaceous  or  calcareous  integu- 
ment of  the  Echinodermaia. 

Perissodactyla  (Gr.  perissos,  uneven  ; daktulos,  finger).  Applied  to  those 
Hoofed  Quadrupeds  (Ungulata)  in  which  the  feet  have  an  uneven  number 
of  toes. 

Peristome  (Gr.  peri ; aud  stoma,  mouth).  The  space  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  mouth  and!  the  margin  of  the  calyx  in  Vorticella;  also  the  space 
between  the  mouth  and  the  tentacles  in  a Sea-anemone  ( Actinia ) ; also  the 
lip  or  margin  of  the  mouth  of  a univalve  shell. 

Perivisceral  (Gr.  peri ; and  Lat.  viscera,  the  internal  organs).  Applied  to 
the  space  surrounding  the  viscera. 

Pes  (Lat.  foot).  Applied  in  a restricted  sense  to  the  hind-feet  of  Vertebrates. 

Petaloid.  Shaped  like  the  petals  of  a flower. 

Phalanges  (Gr.  phalanx,  a row).  The  small  bones  composing  the  digits  of  the 
higher  Vertebrata. 

Pharyngobranchii  (Gr.  pharugx,  pharynx;  bragchia,  gill).  The  order  of 
Fishes  comprising  only  the  Lancelet. 

Pharynx.  The  dilated  commencement  of  the  gullet. 

Phragmacone  (Gr.  phragma,  a partition  ; and  konos,  a cone).  The  chambered 
portion  of  the  internal  shell  of  a Belemnite. 

Ph vlactoL/EMata  (Gr.  phulasso,  I guard ; and  laimos,  throat).  The  division 
of  Poly  zoa  in  which  the  mouth  is  provided  with  the  arched  valvular  process 
known  as  the  “ epistome.” 
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Phyllocysts  (Gr.  phullon,  leaf ; and  kustis,  a cyst).  The  cavities  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  “ hydro phyllia  ” of  certain  of  the  Oceanic  Hydrozoa. 

Phyllopoda  (Gr.  phullon,  leaf  ; and  pons,  foot).  An  order  of  Crustacea. 

Phylogenesis  (Gr.  phulon,  race ; genesis,  origin).  The  development  of  the 
species  or  race,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  individual. 

Phyogemmaria  (Gr.  phuo,  I produce ; and  Lat.  gemma,  bud).  The  small 
gonoblastidia  of  Velella,  one  of  the  Physophoridce. 

Ph  ysophohid.'E  (Gr . phusa,  bellows  or  air-bladder;  and  phero,  I carry).  An 
order  of  Oceanic  Hydrozoa. 

Phytoid  (Gr.  phuton,  a plant ; and  eidos,  form).  Plant-like. 

Phytophagous  (Gr.  phuton,  a plant ; and  phago,  I eat).  Plant-eating,  or 
herbivorous. 

Pinnate  (Lat.  pinna,  a feather).  Feather-shaped,  or  possessing  lateral 
processes. 

Plnnigrada  (Lat.  pinna,  a feather ; gradior,  I walk).  The  group  of  Carni- 
vora, comprising  the  Seals  and  Walruses,  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life.  Often 
called  Pinnipedia. 

Pinnul.e  (Lat.  dim.  of  pinna).  The  lateral  processes  of  the  arms  of  Crinoids. 
Slender  lateral  processes  of  any  kind. 

Pisces  (Lat.  piscis,  a fish).  The  class  of  Vertebrates  comprising  the  Fishes. 

Placenta  (Lat.  a cake).  The  “after-birth,”  or  the  organ  by  which  a vascu- 
lar connection  is  established  in  the  higher  Mammalia  between  the  mother 
and  the  foetus. 

Placental.  Possessing  a placenta,  or  connected  with  the  placenta. 

Placoid  (Gr.  plax,  a plate ; eidos,  form).  Applied  to  the  irregular  bony 
plates,  grains,  or  spines  which  are  found  in  the  skin  of  various  fishes 
( Elasmobranchii). 

Plagiostomi  (Gr.  plagios,  transverse  ; stoma,  mouth).  The  Sharks  and  Rays, 
in  which  the  mouth  is  transverse,  and  is  placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
head. 

Planaiuda  (Gr.  plane,  wandering).  A sub-order  of  the  Turbellaria. 

Plantigrade  (Lat.  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot ; gradior,  I walk).  Applying 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground  in  walking. 

Planula  (Lat.  planus,  fiat).  A form  of  embryo  in  various  groups  of  Inverte- 
brates, consisting  of  two  layers  of  cells  without  a central  segmentation-cavity. 

Plasmodium  (Gr.  plasma,  something  moulded  ; eidos,  form).  The  proto- 
plasmic network  or  aggregate  formed  by  the  more  or  less  complete  coal- 
escence of  a number  of  cytodes. 

Plastron.  The  lower  or  ventral  portion  of  the  bony  case  of  the  Chelonians. 

Platyelmia  (Gr.  platus,  broad ; and  lielmins,  an  intestinal  worm).  The 
division  of  Scolecida  comprising  the  Tape-worms,  &c. 

Platyrhina  (Gr.  platus,  broad  ; rhines,  nostrils).  The  South  American  Mon- 
keys, - characterised  by  their  flat  noses,  with  a wide  septum  narium,  and 
having  the  nostrils  placed  far  apart. 

Pleura  (Gr.  the  side).  The  serous  membrane  covering  the  lung  in  the  air- 
breathing  Vertebrates. 

Pleurodont  (Gr.  pleuron,  side ; odous,  tooth).  Applied  to  the  teeth  of 
Lizards  which  are  anchylosed  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  alveolar  border  of 
the  jaw. 

Pleuron  or  Pleura  (Gr.  pleuron,  side,  or  rib).  The  lateral  extension  of  the 
shell  of  the  Crustacean  segment  at  the  point  where  the  sternum  and  tergum 
join. 

Pluteus  (Lat.  a pent-house).  The  larval  form  of  the  Echinoidea. 

Pneumatic  (Gr.  pneuma,  air).  Filled  with  air. 

Pneumatocyst  (Gr .pneuma,  air;  and  kustis,  cyst).  The  air-sac  or  float  of 
certain  of  the  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  (Physophoridce). 

Pneumatophore  (Gr.  pneuma,  air  ; and  phero,  I carry).  The  proximal 
dilatation  of  the  ccenosare  in  the  Physophoridce  which  surrounds  the  pneu- 
matocyst. 

Pneumoskeleton  (Gr.  pneuma ; and  skeletos,  dry).  The  hard  structures  which 
are  connected  with  the  breathing  organs  (e.g.,  the  shell  of  Molluscs). 
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Podophthalmata  (Gr.  pous,  foot ; and  ophthalmos , eye).  Tlie  division  of 
Crustacea  in  which  the  eyes  are  borne  at  the  end  of  long  foot-stalks. 

Podosomata  (Gr.  pous,  foot ; soma,  body).  An  order  of  Arachnida. 

Poephaga  (Gr.  poe,  grass  ; phago,  I eat).  A group  of  the  Marsupials. 

Pollex  (Lat.  the  thumb).  The  innermost  of  the  five  normal  digits  of  the 
anterior  limb  of  the  higher  Vertebrates.  In  man,  the  thumb. 

PolycH/ETa  (Gr.  polus,  many;  chaite,  bristle).  A name  often  applied  to  the 
Tubicolar  and  Errant  Annelides  to  distinguish  them  collectively  from  the 
Oligoclueta  (Earth-worms,  &c.) 

Polycystina  (Gr.  pohis,  many  ; and  kustis,  a cyst).  An  order  of  Protozoa, 
with  foraminated  siliceous  shells. 

Polygastrica  (Gr.  polus ; and  gaster,  stomach).  The  name  applied  by 
Ehrenberg  to  the  Infusoria,  under  the  belief  that  they  possessed  many 
stomachs. 

Polypary.  The  hard  chitinous  covering  secreted  by  many  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

Polype  (Gr.  polus,  many ; pous,  foot).  Restricted  to  the  single  individual  of 
a simple  Actinozoon,  such  as  a Sea-anemone,  or  to  the  separate  zobids  of  a 
compound  Actinozoon.  Often  applied  indiscriminately  to  any  of  the  Ccelen- 
terata,  or  even  to  the  Polyzoa. 

Polypide.  The  separate  zooid  of  a Polyzobn. 

Polypidom.  The  dermal  system  of  a colony  of  a Ilydrozoon  or  Polyzobn. 

Polypite.  The  separate  zooid  of  a Ilydrozoon. 

Polystome  (Gr.  polus,  many ; and  stoma,  mouth).  Having  many  mouths  ; 
applied  to  the  Acinetce  amongst  the  Protozoa. 

Polythalamocs  (Gr.  polus ; and  thalcimos,  chamber).  Having  many  cham- 
bers— applied  to  the  shells  of  Foraminifera  and  Cephalopoda. 

Polytrochal  (Gr.  polus,  many  ; trochos,  wheel).  An  epithet  applied  to  those 
larvae  of  Annelides  and  other  Invertebrates,  in  which  there  are  successively- 
disposed  circlets  of  cilia. 

Polyzoa  (Gr.  polus  ; and  zoon,  animal).  A division  of  the  Molluscoida,  com- 
prising compound  animals,  such  as  the  Sea-mat.  Sometimes  called  Bryozoa. 

Polyzoarium.  The  dermal  system  of  the  colony  of  a Polyzobn  ( = Polypi- 
dom). 

Porcellanous.  Of  the  texture  of  porcelain. 

Porifera  (Lat.  porus,  a pore  ; and  fero,  I carry).  The  division  of  the 
Sponges. 

Post-abdomen.  That  portion  of  the  “abdomen”  of  Crustacea,  Arachnida, 
and  Myriapod  a which  lies  behind  the  segments  corresponding  with  the 
abdomen  of  Insects. 

Post-anal.  Situated  behind  the  anus. 

Post-cesophageal.  Situated  behind  the  gullet. 

Post-oral.  Situated  behind  the  mouth. 

Pr/EMaxill/E.  The  bones  which  form  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw  in  Vertebrates, 
and  normally  carry  in  Mammals  the  upper  incisor  teeth.  In  man,  the 
praemaxillse  are  anchylosed  with  each  other  and  with  the  maxillm. 

Pr.emolars  (Lat.  pro:,  before ; molares,  the  grinders).  The  molar  teeth  of 
Mammals  which  succeed  the  molars  of  the  milk-set  of  teeth.  In  man,  the 
bicuspid  teeth. 

Pr/E-cesophageal.  Situated  in  front  of  the  gullet. 

PRiE-sTERNUM.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  breast-bone,  corresponding  with 
the  manubrium  sterni  of  human  anatomy,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  point 
of  articulation  of  the  second  rib. 

Primates  (Lat.  primas,  chief  or  noble).  The  order  of  Mammals  including 
Man  and  the  Monkeys.  Linnaeus  included  the  Bats  also  under  this  name. 

Proboscidea  (Lat.  proboscis,  the  snout).  The  order  of  Mammals  comprisino- 
the  Elephants.  ° 

Proboscis  (Lat.  or  Gr.  the  snout).  Applied  to  the  spiral  trunk  of  Lepidop- 
terous  Insects,  to  the  projecting  mouth  of  certain  Crinoids,  and  to  the  cen- 
tral polypite  in  the  Medusa. 

Procceloijs  (Gr.  pro,  before  ; koilos,  hollow).  Applied  to  vertebra,  the  bodies 
ot  which  are  hollow  or  concave  in  front. 
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Proctuchous  (Gr.  proktos,  amts ; echo,  I have).  Possessing  an  anal  aperture. 

Proglottis  (Gr.  for  the  tip  of  the  tongue).  The  generative  segment  or  joint 
of  a Tape- worm. 

Pro-legs.  The  false  abdominal  feet  of  Caterpillars. 

Pronation  (Lat.  promts,  lying  on  the  face,  prone).  The  act  of  turning  the 
palm  of  the  hand  downwards. 

Propodium  (Gr.  pro,  before ; pous,  foot).  The  anterior  part  of  the  foot  in 
Molluscs. 

Proscolex  (Gr.  pro,  before  ; scolex,  worm).  The  first  embryonic  stage  of  a 
Tape-worm. 

Prosobranchiata  (Gr.  proso,  in  advance  of ; hragchia,  a gill).  A division 
of  Gastropodous  Molluscs  in  which  the  gills  are  situated  in  advance  of  the 
heart. 

Prosoma  (Gr.  pro,  before  ; soma,  body).  The  anterior  part  of  the  body. 

Prothorax  (Gr.  pro ; and  thorax,  chest).  The  anterior  ring  of  the  thorax  of 
insects. 

Protophyta  (Gr.  protos,  first ; and  phuton,  plant).  The  lowest  division  of 
plants. 

Protoplasm  (Gr.  protos;  and  plasso,  I mould).  The  elementary  basis  of  or- 
ganised tissues,  or  the  elementary  form  of  living  matter. 

Protopodite  (Gr.  protos,  first ; and  pous,  foot).  The  basal  segment  of  the 
typical  limb  of  a Crustacean. 

Protozoa  (Gr.  protos;  and  zocin,  animal).  The  lowest  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

Proventriculus  (Lat.  pro,  in  front  of ; ventriculus,  dim.  of  venter,  belly). 
The  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  of  birds. 

Proximal  (Lat.  proximus,  next).  The  sloivly- growing,  comparatively -fixed 
extremity  of  a limb  or  of  an  organism. 

Psalterium  (Lat.  a stringed  instrument).  The  third  stomach  of  Ruminants. 
(See  Omasum.) 

Pseudembryo  (Gr.  pseudos,  falsity ; embruon,  embryo).  The  larval  form  of 
an  Echinoderm. 

Pseudobranchia  (Gr.  pscvxlos,  falsity;  bragcliia,  gill).  A supplementary  gill 
found  in  certain  fishes,  which  receives  arterialised  blood  only,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  assist  in  respiration. 

Pseudohasmal  (Gr.  pseudos,  falsity  ; and  haima,  blood).  Applied  to  the  vas- 
cular system  of  Annelida. 

Pseudohearts.  The  tubular  excretory  organs  (nephridia)  of  Brachiopoda, 
originally  considered  to  be  hearts. 

Ps E U D O N a v I c e l L .-K  (Gr.  pseudos,  false  ; and  Navicula,  a genus  of  Diatoms). 
The  embryonic  forms  of  the  Gregarinidce,  so  called  from  their  resemblance 
in  shape  to  the  Navicula. 

Pseudopodia  (Gr.  pseudos  ; and  pous,  foot).  The  extensions  of  the  body- 
substance  which  are  put  forth  at  will  by  the  Rhizopocla,  or  by  any  wall-less 
mass  of  protoplasm,  and  which  serve  for  locomotion  and  prehension. 

Pseudova  (Gr.  pseudos ; Lat.  ovum,  egg).  The  egg-like  bodies  from  which 
the  young  of  the  viviparous  Aphis  are  produced. 

Pteropoda  (Gr.  pteron,  wing ; and  pous,  foot).  A class  of  the  Mollusca  which 
swim  by  means  of  fins  attached  near  the  head. 

Pterosauria  (Gr.  pteron,  wing  ; saura,  lizard).  An  extinct  order  of  reptiles. 

Pubis  (Lat.  pubes,  hair).  The  share-bone  ; one  of  the  bones  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  pelvic  arch  of  Vertebrates. 

Pulmogastropoda  ( = Pulmonifera). 

Pulmonate.  Possessing  lungs. 

Pulmonifera  (Lat.  pulrno,  a lung;  and  fero,  I carry).  The  division  of  Gas- 
tropodous Mollusca  which  breathe  by  means  of  a pulmonary  chamber. 

Pupa  (Lat.  a doll).  The  stage  of  an  insect  immediately  preceding  its  appear- 
ance in  a perfect  condition.  In  the  pupa-stage  it  is  usually  quiescent— when 
it  is  often  called  a * ‘ chrysalis  ” ; but  it  is  sometimes  active — when  it  is  often 
called  a “nymph.” 

Pygal  (Gr.  puge,  the  rump).  Connected  with  the  hinder  end  of  the  trunk. 
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Pygidium  (Gr.  pugidion,  dim.  of  puge).  Tlie  anchylosed  somites  which  form 
the  caudal  shield  of  certain  Crustaceans. 

Pylorus  (Gr.  puloros,  a gatekeeper).  The  valvular  aperture  between  the 
stomach  and  the  intestine. 

Pyriform  (Lat.  pyrus,  a pear ; and  forma,  form).  Pear-shaped. 

Quadrumana  (Lat.  quatuor,  four ; manus,  hand).  Sometimes  used  as  an 
ordinal  designation  for  the  Monkeys. 

Radiata  (Lat.  radius,  a ray).  Formerly  applied  to  a large  number  of  animals 
which  are  now  placed  in  separate  sub-kingdoms  [e.g.,  the  Coilenlerata,  the 
Echinodermata,  the  Inf  usoria,  &c.). 

Radiolaria  (Lat.  radius,  a ray).  A division  of  Protozoa. 

Radius  (Lat.  a spoke  or  ray).  The  innermost  of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

Radula  (Lat.  radula,  a scraping -iron).  The  toothed  lingual  strap  or 

“tongue  ” of  the  Gastropods,  Pteropods,  and  Cephalopods. 

Ramus  (Lat.  a branch).  Applied  in  a general  sense  to  a branch-like  division 
of  any  structure.  Each  half  of  the  mandible  of  Vertebrates  is  the  “ramus.” 

Raptores  (Lat.  ray  to,  I plunder).  The  Birds  of  Prey. 

Rasores  (Lat.  rado,  I scratch).  A name  formerly  given  to  the  Gallinaceous 
Birds. 

RatiT--e  (Lat.  rat  is,  a raft).  The  sub-class  of  Birds  comprising  the  Ostrich, 
&c.  So  called  from  the  raft-like  form  of  the  sternum. 

Rectrices  (Lat.  rectrix,  a directress).  The  quill-feathers  of  the  tail  of 
Birds. 

Rectum  (Lat.  rectus,  straight).  The  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Remiges  (Lat.  remex,  a rower).  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  of  Birds. 

Reptilia  (Lat.  repto,  I crawl).  The  class  of  the  Vertebrata  comprising  the 
Tortoises,  Snakes,  Lizards,  Crocodiles,  &c. 

Reticularia  or  Reticulosa  (Lat.  reticulum,  a net).  A designation  for  those 
Protozoa,  such  as  the  Foraminifera,  in  which  the  pseudopodia  run  into  one 
another  and  form  a network. 

Reticulum  (Lat.  a net).  The  second  division  of  the  complex  stomach  of 
Ruminants,  often  called  the  “lioneycomb-bag.” 

Reversed.  Applied  to  spiral  Univalves,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  spiral 
is  the  reverse  of  the  normal — i.e.,  sinistral. 

Rhabdophora  (Gr.  rliabdos,  a rod ; and  phero,  I carry).  Employed  by  Prof. 
Allman  as  a name  for  the  Graptolites,  in  consequence  of  their  commonly 
possessing  a chitinous  rod  or  axis  supporting  the  perisarc. 

Rhizophaga  (Gr.  rhiza,  root ; phago,  I eat).  A group  of  the  Marsupials. 

Rhizopoda  (Gr.  rhiza,  a root ; and  pous,  foot).  The  division  of  Protozoa,  com- 
prising all  those  which  are  capable  of  emitting  pseudopodia. 

Rhopalocera  (Gr.  rliopalon,  club  ; keros,  horn).  A name  given  to  the  But- 
terflies among  the  Lepidoptera  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  antennae  are 
clubbed  at  the  end. 

Rodentia  (Lat.  rodo,  I gnaw).  An  order  of  the  Mammals  ; often  called  Glires 
(Lat.  glis,  a dormouse). 

Rostrum  (Lat.  rostrum,  beak).  The  “beak”  or  suctorial  organ  formed  by 
the  appendages  of  the  mouth  in  certain  insects.  A snout-like  projection  of 
any  kind. 

Rotatoria  (=Rotifera). 

Rotifera  (Lat.  rota,  wheel ; and  fero,  I carry).  A class  of  the  Scolecida 
characterised  by  a ciliated  “troclial  disc.” 

Rugosa  (Lat.  rugosus,  wrinkled).  An  order  of  Corals. 

Rumen  (Lat.  the  throat).  The  first  cavity  of  the  complex  stomach  of  Rumi- 
nants ; often  called  the  “paunch.” 

Ruminantia  (Lat.  ruminor,  I chew  the  cud).  The  group  of  Hoofed  Quadru- 
peds (Ungulata)  which  “ruminate”  or  chew  the  cud. 

Sacrum  (Lat.  os  sacrum,  the  sacred  bone).  The  vertebrae  (usually  anchylosed) 
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with  which  the  pelvic  arches  unite.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a single  sacral 
vertebra. 

Sand-canal  ( = Stone-canal).  A tube  connected  with  the  circular  ring  of 
the  ambulacral  system  in  the  Echinoderms,  and  usually  communicating 
with  the  exterior  by  the  madreporite. 

Sarcode  (Gr.  sarx,  flesh ; eidos,  form).  A name  often  used  to  designate  the 
protoplasmic  substance  of  which  the  bodies  of  the  Protozoa  are  made  up. 

Sarcodina.  Employed  by  Butschli  as  a general  term  to  include  the  Monera, 
Amoibea,  Foraminifera,  Radiolaria,  and  Heliozoa. 

Sauria  (Gr.  saura,  a lizard).  Any  lizard-like  Reptile  is  often  spoken  of  as 
a “Saurian,”  but  the  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  Crocodiles  and 
Lizards. 

Sauropsida  (Gr.  saura  ; and  opsis,  appearance).  The  name  given  by  Huxley 
to  the  two  classes  of  the  Birds  and  Reptiles  collectively. 

Sauropterygia  (Gr.  saura;  pterux,  wing).  An  extinct  order  of  Reptiles, 
called  by  Huxley  Plesiosauria,  from  the  typical  genus  Plesiosaurus. 

Saururje  (Gr.  saura ; oura,  tail).  The  extinct  order  of  Birds  comprising 
only  the  Archceopteryx. 

Scansores  (Lat.  scando,  I climb).  A term  often  employed  in  an  ordinal  sense 
to  indicate  the  Parrots,  Woodpeckers,  &c.,  in  which  the  foot  is  specially 
adapted  for  climbing. 

Scaphognathite  (Gr.  skaphos,  boat ; and  gnathos,  jaw).  The  boat-shaped 
appendage  (epipodite)  of  tire  second  pair  of  maxillae  in  the  Lobster,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  spoon  out  the  water  from  the  branchial  chamber. 

Scapula  (Lat.  for  shoulder-blade).  The  shoulder-blade  of  the  pectoral  arch  of 
V ertebrates. 

Sclerenchyma  (Gr.  skleros,  hard  ; and  enchuma,  tissue).  The  calcareous 
tissue  of  which  a coral  is  composed. 

Sclerites  (Gr.  skleros).  The  calcareous  spicules  which  are  scattered  in  the 
soft  tissues  of  certain  Actinozoa. 

Sclerobasic  (Gr.  skleros,  hard ; basis,  pedestal).  Applied  to  the  corallum 
which  is  produced  by  the  ccenosarc  in  certain  Actinozoa  (e. g. , Red  Coral), 
and  which  forms  a solid  axis  which  is  invested  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  called  “ foot-secretion  ” by  Dana. 

Sclerodermic  (Gr.  skleros  ; and  derma,  skin).  Applied  to  the  corallum  which 
is  deposited  between  the  tissues  of  certain  Actinozoa,  and  is  called  “tissue- 
secretion  ” by  Dana. 

Sclerotic  (Gr.  skleros,  hard).  The  outer  dense  fibrous  coat  of  the  eye. 

Scolecida  (Gr.  skolex,  worm).  A division  of  the  Annulosa,  including  the 
Entozoa , Rotifera,  &c. 

Scolex  (Gr.  skolex).  An  embryonic  stage  of  a Tape-worm,  formerly  known 
as  a “ Cystic  worm.” 

Scuta  (Lat.  scutum,  a shield).  Applied  to  any  shield-like  plates  ; especially 
to  those  which  are  developed  in  the  integument  of  many  Reptiles. 

Selachia  or  Selachii  (Gr.  selachos,  a cartilaginous  fish,  probably  a shark). 
The  sub-order  of  Elasmobranchii  comprising  the  Sharks  and  Dog-fishes. 

Sepiostaire.  The  internal  shell  of  the  Sepia,  commonly  known  as  the 
“ cuttle-bone.” 

Septa.  Partitions. 

Serpentiform.  Resembling  a serpent  in  shape. 

Sertularida  (Lat.  sertum,  a wreath).  An  order  of  Hydrozoa. 

Sesamoid  (Gr.  sesamon,  the  seed  of  the  Sesamum  ; eidos , form).  A “sesa- 
moid” bone  is  an  ossification  formed  in  the  tendon  of  a muscle,  and  not 
belonging  to  the  proper  skeleton. 

Sessile  (Lat.  secleo,  I sit).  Not  supported  upon  a stalk  or  peduncle ; attached 
by  a base. 

Set.®  (Lat.  bristles).  Bristles,  or  long  stiff  hairs. 

Setiferous.  Supporting  bristles. 

Setigerous  (— Setiferous). 

Setose.  Bristly. 

Siliceous  (Lat.  silex,  flint).  Composed  of  flint. 
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Sinistkal  (Lat.  sinistra , the  left  hand).  Left-handed ; applied  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spiral  in  certain  shells,  which  are  said  to  he  “ reversed.”  _ 

Sinus  (Lat.  sinus,  a bay).  A dilated  vein  or  blood-receptacle.  An  indenta- 
tion or  curvature  of  a line,  &c. 

Siphon  (Gr.  siphon,  a tube).  Applied  to  the  respiratory  tubes  in  the  Mol- 
lusca  ; also  to  other  tubes  of  different  functions. 

Siphonophora  (Gr.  siphon  ; and  phero,  I carry).  A division  of  the  Hydrozoa, 
comprising  the  Oceanic  forms  ( Calycophoridce  and  Physophoridce). 

Siphonostomata  (Gr.  siphon  ; and  stoma,  mouth).  The  division  of  Gastropo- 
dous  Molluscs,  in  which  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  not  “entire,”  but 
possesses  a notch  or  tube  for  the  emission  of  the  respiratory  siphon. 

Siphuncle  (Lat.  siphuncidus,  a little  tube).  The  tube  which  connects  together 
the  various  chambers  of  the  shell  of  certain  Cephalopoda  (e.g.,  the  Pearly 
Nautilus). 

Sipunculoidea  (Lat.  siphuncidus,  a little  siphon).  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Gcpliyrea. 

Sirenia  (Gr.  seiren,  a mermaid).  The  order  of  Mammalia  comprising  the 
Dugongs  and  Manatees. 

Solidungula  (Lat.  solidus,  solid ; unguda,  a hoof).  The  group  of  Hoofed 
Quadrupeds,  comprising  the  Horse,  Ass,  and  Zebra,  in  which  each  foot,  in 
the  living  forms,  has  only  a single  solid  hoof.  Often  called  Solipedia. 

Somatic  (Gr.  soma,  body).  Connected  with  the  body. 

Somatocyst  (Gr.  soma  ; and  kustis,  a cyst).  A peculiar  cavity  in  the  coenosare 
of  the  Calycophoridce  [Hydrozoa). 

Somite  (Gr.  soma).  A single  segment  in  the  body  of  an  Articulate  animal. 

Spermarium.  The  testis,  or  organ  in  which  spermatozoa  are  produced. 

Spermatophores  (Gr.  sperma,  seed  ; phero,  I carry).  The  variously  shaped 
packages  or  capsules  in  which  the  spermatozoa  are  aggregated  or  enclosed  in 
many  Invertebrate  animals. 

Spermatozoa  (Gr.  sperma,  seed ; and  zoon,  animal).  The  microscopic  fila- 
ments which  form  the  essential  generative  element  of  the  male. 

SPHiERiDiA  (Gr.  sphairulion,  a little  ball  or  sphere).  Minute,  stalked  appen- 
dages, with  button-shaped  heads,  carried  by  most  living  Sea-urchins,  and 
supposed  to  be  organs  of  sense. 

Spicula  (Lat.  spiculum,  a point).  Pointed,  needle-shaped  bodies. 

Spinnerets.  The  organs  by  means  of  which  Spiders  and  Caterpillars  spin 
threads. 

Spiracles  (Lat.  spiro,  I breathe).  The  breathing-pores  or  apertures  of  the 
breathing-tubes  (trachea;)  of  Insects.  Also  the  single  nostril  of  the  Hag- 
fislies,  the  ‘ ‘ blow-hole  ” of  Cetaceans,  &c. 

Splanchnoskeleton  (Gr.  splagchna,  viscera  ; skeletos,  dry).  The  hard  struc- 
tures occasionally  developed  in  connection  with  the  internal  organs  or  viscera. 

Spongida  (Gr.  spoggos,  a sponge).  The  Sponges. 

Spores  (Gr.  spora,  seed).  Germs,  usually  of  plants;  in  a restricted  sense, 
the  reproductive  “ gemmules  ” of  certain  sponges. 

Sporosacs  (Gr.  spora,  seed ; and  sakkos,  a bag).  The  simple  generative  buds 
of  certain  Hydrozoa,  in  which  the  medusoid  structure  is  not  developed. 

Squamata  (Lat.  squama,  a scale).  The  division  of  reptiles  comprising  the 
Ophidia  and  Lacertilia,  in  which  the  integument  develops  horny  scales,  but 
there  are  no  dermal  ossifications. 

Statoblasts  (Gr.  statos,  stationary ; blastos,  bud).  Certain  reproductive  buds 
developed  in  the  interior  of  Polyzoa,  but  not  liberated  until  the  death  of  the 
pai’ent  organism. 

Steganophthalmata  (Gr.  steganos,  covered ; and  ophthalmos,  the  eye).  Ap- 
plied by  Edward  Forbes  to  the  Acraspedote  Meclusce,  in  which  the  sense- 
organs  (“marginal  bodies”)  are  concealed  from  view. 

Stellerida  (Lat.  Stella,  a star).  Sometimes  used  to  designate  the  order  of 
the  Star-fishes,  or  as  a collective  name  for  the  Asteroids  and  Ophiuroids. 

Stelliform.  Star-shaped. 

Stemmata  (Gr.  stemma,  garland).  The  simple  eyes,  or  ‘ ocelli,”  of  certain 
animals,  such  as  Insects,  Spiders,  and  Crustacea. 
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Sternum  (Gr.  sternon).  The  breast-bone.  By  analogy,  the  inferior  arch  of  the 
segment  of  an  Arthropod. 

Stigmata.  The  breathing-pores  in  Insects,  Myriopods,  and  A rachnida. 

Stolon  (Gr.  stolos,  a sending  forth).  Offshoots. — The  connecting-processes  of 
sarcode  in  Foraminifera  ; the  connecting-tube  in  the  social  Ascidians  ; the 
processes  sent  out  by  the  ccenosarc  of  certain  Actinozoa. 

Stomatode  (Gr.  stoma,  mouth).  Possessing  a mouth. 

Stomatopoda  (Gr.  stoma,  mouth ; podes,  feet).  The  order  of  Crustaceans 
comprising  the  Locust-shrimps. 

Strepsiptera  (Gr.  strepho,  I twist;  pteron,  wing).  An  order  of  Insects  in 
which  the  anterior  wings  are  represented  by  twisted  rudiments. 

Strepsihhina  (Gr.  strepho,  I twist ; rhines,  nostrils).  A name  given  by  Owen 
to  the  Lemurs  and  their  allies  ( Lemuroidea ),  on  account  of  their  twisted 
nostrils. 

Strobila  (Gr.  strobilos,  a top,  or  fir-cone).  The  adult  Tape-worm,  with  its 
generative  segments  or  proglottides  ; also  applied  to  one  of  the  stages  in  the 
life-history  of  the  Lucemarida. 

Styliform  (Lat.  stylus,  a pointed  instrument ; forma,  form).  Pointed  in 
shape. 

Sub-calcareous.  Somewhat  calcareous. 

Sub-central.  Nearly  central,  but  not  quite. 

Sub-pedunculate.  Supported  upon  a very  short  stem. 

Sub-sessile.  Nearly  sessile,  or  almost  without  a stalk. 

Supination  (Lat.  supinus,  lying  with  the  face  upwards).  The  act  of  turning 
the  hand  with  the  palm  upwards. 

Suture  (Lat.  suo,  I sew).  The  line  of  junction  of  two  parts  which  are  im- 
movably connected  together.  Applied  to  the  line  where  the  whorls  of  a 
univalve  shell  join  one  another;  also  to  the  lines  made  upon  the  exterior  of 
the  shell  of  a chambered  Cephalopod  by  the  margins  of  the  septa. 

Swimmerets.  The  limbs  of  Crustacea  which  are  adapted  for  swimming. 

Symphysis  (Gr.  sumphusis,  a growing  together).  Union  of  two  bones  in  which 
there  is  no  motion,  or  but  a very  limited  amount. 

SynaPTICUL/E  (Gr.  sunapto,  I fasten  together).  Transverse  props  sometimes 
found  in  corals,  extending  across  the  loculi  like  the  bars  of  a grate. 

Synthetic  (Gr.  sun,  together ; tithemi , I place).  An  animal  is  said  to  be  a 
“ synthetic  type  ” when  it  combines  in  itself  the  structural  characters  of  two 
different  groups. 

Syrinx  (Gr.  surigx,  a pipe).  The  lower  larynx  of  Birds. 

Systole  (Gr.  sustetlo,  I contract).  Applied  to  the  contraction  of  any  contrac- 
tile cavity,  especially  the  heart. 

Tabula:  (Lat.  tabula,  a tablet).  Horizontal  plates  or  floors  found  in  some 
Corals,  extending  across  the  cavity  of  the  “theca  ” from  side  to  side. 

Tactile  (Lat.  tango,  I touch).  Connected  with  the  sense  of  touch. 

T.eniada  (Gr.  tainia,  a ribbon).  The  division  of  Scolecida  comprising  the 
Tape-worms. 

T.enioid  (Gr.  tainia  ; and  eulos,  form).  Ribbon-shaped,  like  a Tape-worm. 

Tarso-metatarsus.  The  single  bone  in  the  leg  of  Birds  produced  by  the 
union  and  anchylosis  of  the  lower  or  distal  portion  of  the  tarsus  with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsals. 

Tarsus  (Gr.  tarsos,  the  flat  of  the  foot).  The  small  bones  which  form  the 
ankle  (or  “instep  ” of  man),  and  which  correspond  with  the  wrist  (carpus) 
of  the  anterior  limb. 

Tectibranchiata  (Lat.  tectus,  covered ; and  Gr.  bragcliia,  gills).  A division 
of  Opisthobranchiate  Gastropoda  in  which  the  gills  are  protected  by  the 
mantle. 

Tegumentary  (Lat.  tegumentv.m,  a covering).  Connected  with  the  integument 
or  skin. 

Teleostei  (Gr.  teleios,  perfect;  osteon,  bone).  The  order  of  the  “Bony” 
Fishes. 

Telson  (Gr.  a limit).  The  last  joint  in  the  abdomen  of  Crustacea;  vari- 
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ously  regarded  as  a segment  without  appendages,  or  as  an  azygous  ap- 
pendage.  * 

Tenuirostral  (Lat.  tenuis,  slender ; rostrum,  beak).  Applied  to  the  long, 
slender,  and  pointed  beak  of  such  birds  as  Humming-birds. 

Tergal  (Lat.  tergum,  back).  Situated  on,  or  belonging  to,  the  back. 

Tergum  (Lat.  for  back).  The  dorsal  arc  of  the  somite  of  an  Arthropod. 

Terricola  (Lat.  terra,  earth  ; and  colo,  I inhabit).  Employed  occasionally  to 
designate  the  Earth-worms  ( Lumbricidce ). 

Test  (Lat.  testa,  shell).  The  shell  of  Mollusca,  which  are  for  this  reason 
sometimes  called  “ Testacea” ; also,  the  calcareous  case  of  Ecliinoderms  ; 
also,  the  thick  leathery  outer  tunic  in  the  Tunicata  ; also  the  shell  of  the 
Foraminifera. 

Testaceous.  Provided  with  a shell  or  hard  covering. 

Testis  (Lat.  testis,  the  testicle).  The  organ  in  the  male  animal  which  pro- 
duces the  generative  elements  (spermatozoa). 

Tetrabranchiata  (Gr.  tetra,  four  ; bragcliia,  gills).  The  order  of  Cephalopoda 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  four  gills. 

Thalassicollida  (Gr.  thalassa,  sea  ; holla,  glue).  A division  of  Radiolaria. 

Theca  (Gr.  thelct,  a sheath).  A sheath  or  receptacle. 

Thecodont  (Gr.  theke,  a sheath ; odous,  tooth).  Applied  to  that  form  of 
dentition  in  which  the  teeth  are  sunk  in  distinct  sockets  in  the  .jaw. 

Thecosomata  (Gr.  theM,  a case ; soma,  body).  The  division  of  Pteropods  in 
which  the  body  is  protected  by  an  external  shell. 

Thorax  (Gr.  thorax,  the  breast,  or  a breast-plate).  In  the  higher  animals,  the 
thorax  is  the  region  of  the  body  which  intervenes  between  the  abdomen  and 
the  head. 

Thread-cells.  (See  Cuidse.) 

Thysanura  (Gr.  thusanoi,  fringes  ; and  our  a,  tail).  An  order  of  Apterous 
Insects. 

Tibia  (Lat.  a flute).  The  shin-bone,  being  the  innermost  of  the  two  bones  of 
the  leg,  and  corresponding  with  the  radius  iu  the  anterior  extremity. 

Totipalmatje  (Lat.  talus,  whole  ; palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  A group  of 
Swimming  Birds  in  which  the  hallux  is  united  to  the  other  toes  by  mem- 
brane, so  that  the  feet  are  completely  webbed. 

Toxodontia  (Gr.  toxon,  bow  ; odous,  tooth).  An  extinct  order  of  Mammals. 

Trachea  (Gr.  tracheia,  the  rough  windpipe).  The  tube  which  conveys  air  to 
the  lungs  in  the  air-breathing  Vertebrates. 

Trachea;.  The  breathing-tubes  of  Insects  and  other  Articulate  animals. 

Trachearia.  The  division  of  Arachnida  which  breathe  by  means  of 
tracheae. 

Trematoda  (Gr.  Irema,  a pore).  An  order  of  Scolecida. 

Trichocysts  (Gr.  thrix,  hair ; and  kustis,  a cyst).  Peculiar  rod-like  bodies 
found  in  certain  Infusoria,  and  presenting  certain  likenesses  to  the  “ thread - 
cells  ” of  Ccelenterata. 

Trilobita  (Gr.  treis,  three  ; lobos,  a lobe).  An  extinct  order  of  Crustacea. 

Tritozooid  (Gr.  tritos,  third ; zoon,  animal ; and  eidos,  form).  The  zooid 
produced  by  a deuterozooid — that  is  to  say,  a zooid  of  the  third  generation. 

Trochal  (Gr.  trochos,  a wheel).  Wheel-shaped ; applied  to  the  ciliated  disc 
of  the  Rotifera. 

Trochanter  (Gr.  trecho,  I run).  A process  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh- 
bone (femur)  to  which  are  attached  the  muscles  which  rotate  the  limb. 
There  may  be  two,  or  even  three,  trochanters  present.  In  Insects  the  second 
joint  of  the  leg  is  called  the  trochanter. 

Trochoid  (Gr.  trochos,  a wheel ; and  eidos,  form).  Conical  with  a flat  base  ; 
applied  to  the  shells  of  Foraminifera  and  Univalve  Molluscs. 

Trochosphere.  A form  of  larva  seen  in  Rotifers,  Molluscs,  many  Worms,  &c., 
in  which  there  is  a circlet  of  long  cilia  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  often  one 
or  more  post-oral  rings  of  shorter  cilia. 

Trophi  (Gr.  troplios,  a nourisher).  The  parts  of  the  mouths  in  Insects  which 
are  concerned  in  the  acquisition  and  preparation  of  food.  Often  called 
“instrumenta  cibaria.” 
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Trophosome  (Or.  trepho,  I nourish ; and  soma,  body).  Applied  collectively 
to  the  assemblage  of  the  nutritive  zooids  of  any  Hydrozoon. 

Truncated  (Lat.  trunco,  I shorten).  Abruptly  cut  off;  applied  to  univalve 
shells,  the  apex  of  which  breaks  off,  so  that  the  shell  becomes  “decollated.” 

Tubicola  (Lat.  tuba,  a tube ; and  colo,  I inhabit).  The  group  of  Cluetopod 
Annelides  in  which  the  animals  construct  a tubular  case  in  which  they  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Tubicolous.  Inhabiting  a tube. 

Tunicata  (Lat.  tunica,  a cloak).  The  Ascidians  or  “Sea-squirts,”  so  called 
from  their  possession  of  a leathery  external  case  or  “ test.” 

Turbellaria  (Lat.  turbo,  I disturb).  An  order  of  Scolecida. 

Turbinated  (Lat.  turbo,  a top).  Top-shaped  ; conical  with  a round  base. 

Ulna  (Gr.  olene,  the  elbow).  The  outermost  of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
corresponding  with  the/Jafa  of  the  hind-limb. 

Umbellate  (Lat.  umbella,  a parasol).  Forming  an  umbel— i.e.,  a number  of 
nearly  equal  radii  all  proceeding  from  one  point. 

Umbilicus  (Lat.  for  navel).  The  aperture  seen  at  the  base  of  the  axis  of 
certain  univalve  shells,  which  are  then  said  to  be  “perforated”  or  “um- 
bilicated.”  The  navel. 

Umbo  (Lat.  the  boss  of  a shield).  The  beak  of  a bivalve  shell. 

Umbrella.  The  contractile  disc  of  one  of  the  Acraspedote  Medusa;. 

Uncinate  (Lat.  uncinus,  a hook).  Provided  with  hooks  or  bent  spines. 

Unguiculate  (Lat.  unguis,  nail).  Furnished  with  claws. 

Ungulata  (Lat.  ungula,  hoof).  The  order  of  Mammals  comprising  the 
Hoofed  Quadrupeds. 

Ungulate.  Furnished  with  expanded  nails  constituting  hoofs. 

Unilocular  (Lat.  unus,  one ; and  loculus,  a little  purse).  Possessing  a single 
cavity  or  chamber.  Applied  to  the  shells  of  Foramini/era  and  Mollusca. 

Univalve  (Lat.  unus,  one ; valvce,  folding-doors).  A shell  composed  of  a 
single  piece  or  valve. 

Urodela  (Gr.  our  a,  tail ; del  os,  visible).  The  order  of  the  tailed  Amphibians 
(Newts,  &c.) 

Urostvle  (Gr.  oura,  tail ; stulos,  pillar).  The  long  spine  formed  by  ossifica- 
tion of  the  sheath  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  notochord  in  many  Teleostean 
Fishes.  Also  the  elongated  “ coccyx  ” of  the  Anourous  Amphibians. 

Urticating-cells  (Lat.  urtica,  a nettle).  ( See  Cnidie.) 

Vacuoles  (Lat.  vacuum,  empty).  The  little  clear  spaces  which  are  seen  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  Protozoa  generally,  and  which  are  for  the  most  part  merely 
temporary.  When  these  spaces  are  formed  round  particles  of  ingested  food, 
they  are  called  “ food- vacuoles.” 

Varices  (Lat.  varix,  a dilated  vein).  The  ridges  or  spinose  lines  which  mark 
the  former  position  of  the  mouth  in  certain  univalve  shells. 

Vascular  (Lat.  vas,  a vessel).  Connected  with  the  circulatory  system. 

Veliger  (Lat.  velum,  a sail ; gcro,  I carry).  A name  applied  to  the  larvae  of 
many  of  the  Molluscs,  on  account  of  their  possessing  ciliated  lappets  forming 
a “ velum.” 

Velum  (Lat.  a sail).  The  membrane  which  surrounds  and  partially  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  “disc”  of  the  Craspedote  Medusa;  or  of  medusiform  gono- 
phores. 

Ventral  (Lat.  venter,  the  stomach).  Relating  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
body. 

Ventricle  (Lat.  dim.  of  venter,  stomach).  Applied  to  one  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  which  receives  blood  from  the  auricle. 

Vermes  (Lat.  vermis,  a worm).  Sometimes  employed  at  the  present  day  as  a 
common  term  for  the  Scolecids  and  the  Anartkropoda. 

Vermiform  (Lat.  vermis,  worm  ; and  forma,  form).  Worm -like. 

Vertebra  (Lat.  verto,  I turn).  One  of  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  segments  of 
the  vertebral  column  or  backbone. 

Vertebrata  (Lat.  vertebra,  a bone  of  the  back,  from  vertere,  to  turn).  The 
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division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  roughly  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
a backbone. 

Vesicle  (Lat.  vesica,  a bladder).  A little  sac  or  cyst. 

Vibracula  (Lat.  xibro,  I shake).  Long  filamentous  appendages  found  in  many 
Polyzoa. 

V iperina  (Lat.  vipera,  a viper).  A group  of  the  Snakes. 

Vitreous  (Lat.  vitrum,  glass).  Glassy,  transparent.  The  “ vitreous  ” sponges 
are  those  with  a skeleton  of  flint. 

Viviparous  (Lat.  vivus,  alive ; and  pario,  I bring  forth).  Bringing  forth 
young  alive. 

Whorl.  The  spiral  turn  of  a univalve  shell. 

Xi phiste RNUfti  (Gr.  xiplios,  sword  ; stemon,  breast-bone).  The  inferior  or 
posterior  segment  of  the  sternum,  corresponding  with  the  “xiphoid  carti- 
lage ” of  human  anatomy. 

Xiphosura  (Gr.  xiplios,  a sword  ; and  our  a,  tail).  An  order  of  Crustacea, 
comprising  the  Limuli  or  King-crabs,  characterised  by  their  long  sword- 
like tails. 

Xylophagous  (Gr.  xulon,  wood;  and phago,  I eat).  Eating  wood,  applied  to 
certain  Mollusca. 

Zeuglodontiile  (Gr.  zeugle,  a yoke  ; odous,  a tooth).  An  extinct  family  of 
Cetaceans,  in  which  the  molar  teeth  are  two-fanged,  and  look  as  if  composed 
of  two  parts  united  by  a neck. 

Zocecium  (Gr.  zoon,  animal;  oilcos,  house).  The  “cell”  or  chamber  in  which 
the  polypide  of  a Polyzoon  is  contained. 

Zooid  (Gr.  zoon,  animal ; and  eidos,  like).  The  more  or  less  completely  inde- 
pendent organisms  produced  by  gemmation  or  fission,  whether  these  remain 
attached  to  one  another  or  .are  detached  and  set  free. 

Zoophyte  (Gr.  zoon,  animal ; phuton,  plant).  Loosely  applied  to  many  plant- 
like animals,  such  as  Sponges,  Corals,  Sea-anemones,  Sea-mats,  &c. 

Zoospores  (Gr.  zoon,  animal ; and  spora,  seed).  The  ciliated  locomotive 
germs  of  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  plants  ( Protophyta, ). 
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Aardvark,  752. 

Aardtvolf,  831. 

Abdominalia  ( Cirripcdia ),  335;  (Fishes), 
564. 

Abiogenesis,  12. 

A by  la,  155. 

Acalephce,  14S. 

Aeanthias,  57S. 

Acanthocepiiala,  2S3. 

Acanthocystis,  95. 

Acanthometm,  90. 

Aeanthometrina,  90. 

Acanthophis,  628. 

A canthopteri,  565. 

A cant  hop  terygii,  561. 

Acarida,  373. 

A carina,  372. 

Accentor,  702. 

Accipitres,  685,  710. 

A cephala  (Mollusca),  449,  457. 
Aceratherium,  771,  772. 

Achetidee,  409. 

Achtheres,  341. 

Aciculidcc,  474. 

Acineta,  101. 

A cipenser,  571. 

Acipenseridce,  571. 

Acontia,  179. 

Acorn-shells,  330,  333. 

Acraniata,  554. 

Acraspeda,  160. 

Acridiidce,  409. 

Actinia,  175,  176,  177,  17S,  179,  181. 
Actinomeres,  206. 

Actinometra,  242,  249. 

Actinophrys,  93,  94. 

Actinosoma,  177. 

A ctinosphoerium,  94. 

Actinostroma,  174. 

Actinotrocha,  298. 

Actinozoa,  128;  characters  of,  174;  divi- 
sions of,  177. 

Aculeate  Hymenoptera,  419. 

Adamsia,  178. 

Adelarthrosomata,  375. 

Adjutant,  691. 

JEginidce,  152. 

JSgithognathce,  659. 

JEluridce,  S20,  S23. 
sEluroidea,  820,  829. 
jEluropus,  S23. 
jKlurua,  823. 

JEolidat,  472.  , 


JEpyomis,  684. 

.KpyornUkidce,  684. 

^Estivation,  11. 

Agama,  636. 

Agamidce,  635. 

Aglossa,  602. 

Aglyphodonta,  62S. 

Agouti,  843. 

Ai,  750. 

Air-bladder  of  Fishes,  551. 

Air-receptacles  of  Birds,  669. 

Alauda,  704. 

Alaudidce,  703. 

Albatross,  688. 

A lea,  687. 

Atcedinidce,  705. 

Alcedinoidece,  705. 

Alcedo,  705. 

A Ices,  796. 

Alcida),  687. 

Aleippe,  335. 

Alcyonaria,  177 ; characters  and  divisions 
of,  197. 

A Icyonidce,  198. 

Alcyonulimn,  433. 

Alcyonium,  198. 

Allantoidea,  530. 

Allantois,  530. 

Alligator,  641,  642. 

Alligatoridce,  641. 

Alpaca,  791,  792 
Amblystoma,  600. 

Ambulacral  system  ( Echmodermata ),  217  • 
of  Echinoidea,  224;  of  Star-fishes,  233  •' 
of  Ophiuroids,  237;  of  Crinoids,  243; 
of  Holothuroids,  256. 

A ineioidce,  634. 

American  Cuckoos,  705. 

American  Vultures,  713. 

Ametabolic  Insects,  399,  402,  403. 

Amia,  56S,  569,  570,  571,  572. 

Ammoccetes,  560. 

Ammodytes,  565. 

Ammonites,  497,  500. 

Ammonitidce,  496,  497,  499,  500. 

Amnion,  530. 

Amniota,  530. 

Amoeba,  73,  74,  75,  76. 

Amcebea,  6S,  72,  73,  77. 

Amoebma,  77. 

Amorphina,  118. 

Amphibia,  529,  531  ; general  characters  of, 
586 ; development  of,  593 ; orders  of,  596.’ 
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Amphicoelian  Crocodiles,  040. 

Amphicyon,  816. 

Amphidiscs,  114. 

Amphilestes,  731. 

Amphimoschus,  796. 

Amphioxus,  549,  550,  554. 

Amphipoda,  330  ; characters  of,  352. 
Amphisbcena,  631,  632. 

Amphisbcenidce,  632. 

Amphitherium,  747. 

Amphitragulus,  793. 

Amphiuma,  591,  59S,  599. 

AmpuUaria,  469,  475. 

Amynodon,  772. 

Anacanthini,  564. 

Anaconda,  629. 

Anallantoidea,  530. 

Analogy  of  organs,  29. 

Anamniota,  530. 

Anarrhicas,  566. 

Anarthropoda,  204;  characters  of,  295. 
Anas,  690. 

Anatidce,  690. 

Anatinidce,  461. 

Anaulocidaris,  229. 

Anchitheriurn,  778. 

Anchoracephala,  329,  330. 

Ancistrodon,  627. 

Ancyloceras,  497,  498. 

Ancylotherium,  754. 

Ancylus,  475. 

Andrias,  599. 

Anelasma,  335. 

Angiostomata,  629. 

Angler,  560. 

Anguilla,  564. 

Anguillula,  289. 

Anguillulidai,  2S9. 

Anguis,  631,  633. 

Animals  and  Plants,  differences  between, 
19. 

Annelida,  295  ; general  characters  of, 
29S  ; orders  of,  301. 

Annulata  (see  Annelida). 

Anmdoida,  214. 

A nnulosa,  characters  and  divisions  of,  263. 
Anomia,  458,  400. 

Anomodontia,  644. 

Anomura,  359,  361. 

Anoplotheridce,  785. 

Anoplotherium,  785,  786. 

Anoplura,  403. 

Anoura,  596  ; characters  of,  601 ; families 
of,  602. 

Anser,  690. 

A meres,  6S9. 

Anseridce,  690. 

Ant-eaters,  748,  750,  751. 

Antedon,  240,  249. 

Antelopes,  797,  798. 

Antenmdaria,  145. 

Anthelia,  199. 

Anthropidce,  871. 

Anthropoid  Apes,  867. 

Anthropoides,  694. 

Anthropomorpha,  S66,  867. 

Anthns,  703. 

Antilocapra,  797,  798. 

Antilopidce,  797. 

Antipathes,  182. 

Antipathidce,  1S2. 

Ant-lion,  410. 


Antrostomus,  705. 

Ants,  418,  419,  420. 

Ant-thrushes,  704. 

Apatornis,  6S0. 

Apes,  863,  867. 

Aphaniptera,  412,  413. 

Aphides,  406;  parthenogenesis  of,  53. 
Aphis-lion,  410. 

AiAirocallitstes,  122. 

Aphrodite,  315. 

Apidae,  419. 

Apiocrinidce,  250. 

Apiocrinus,  245,  250. 

Apis,  419. 

Aplacental  Mammals,  731. 

Aplysiadce,  472. 

Apneumona  ( Holotliuroidea ),  258.  _ 

Apoda  (Holouiuroidea),  258 ; ( Cirripedia ), 
335  ; (Fishes),  564. 

Aporosa  (Corals),  189,  194. 
Appendicularia,  505,  508,  510,  511. 
Apsilus,  291. 

Aptenodytes,  686. 

Aptera,  403. 

Apteryges,  CS3. 

Apterygidce,  6S3. 

Apteryx,  683,  6S4. 

Apus,  344. 

Aquiferous  system  of  Sponges,  110. 

Ara,  709. 

Arachnida,  31S ; general  characters  of,  366 ; 
distribution  of,  in  time,  370;  orders  of, 
370. 

Araneida,  3S0. 

Arcade:,  454,  460. 

Arcella,  77. 

Arcellina,  77. 

Archaiocidaris,  229. 

Archceopteryx,  677,  688. 

Archaster,  215,  235. 

A rchegosaurus,  604. 

Architarbus,  370. 

Architeuthis,  499. 

Arctictis,  831. 

Arctisca,  373. 

Arctocebus,  860,  863. 

Arctoidea,  820. 

Arctomys,  838. 

Arctonyx,  S24. 

Arctopithecini,  S63. 

Arcturus,  355. 

Ardea,  691. 

A rdeida:,  691. 

Arcnicola,  315. 

Argonauta,  489,  490 ; shell  of,  4S8  ; liecto- 
cotylus  of,  4S6. 

Argonautidce,  489. 

Argulus,  341. 

Aristotle’s  Lantern,  226. 

Arlc-shells,  460. 

Armadillo,  356. 

Armadillos,  748,  749. 

Arms  of  Star- fishes,  231;  of  Ophiuroids, 
236  ; of  Crinoids,  248;  of  Gomatula,  242  : 
of  Cystideans,  252 ; of  Brachiopoda,  43S  ; 
of  Cuttle-fishes,  481 ; of  Nautilus,  495. 
Arnee,  800. 

Artemia,  345. 

Ai-throgastra,  377. 

Arthropoda,  264 ; characters  and  divisions 
of,  31 S. 

Articulata  (see  Arthropoda). 
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Articulata  (Brachiopoda),  440  441 
Artiodactyla,  779.  ’ 

Amicola,  840. 

Ascalabotce,  635. 

A scaris,  286,  2S7. 

Ascetta,  112,  116. 

Ascidians,  503;  types  of,  510. 
Ascidiarium,  510. 

Acidiozooids,  510. 

Ascoceras,  497. 

Ascones,  123. 

Asellus,  356. 

A sinus,  777,  778. 

Asiphonida  ( Lamellibranchiata ),  460 
Aspidochirotce,  255,  25S. 

Aspidophora,  433. 

Aspidorhynchus,  56S. 

Asplanchna,  292,  293. 

Ass,  777,  778. 

Astacus,  359,  360. 

Astasia,  103. 

Asteracanthiidce,  235. 

Asterias,  235. 

Asteriniace,  235. 

Asteroidea,  218,219;  general  characters 
of,  230;  families  of,  235;  distribution 
of,  in  time,  236. 

Asterophyton,  239. 

Asthenosoma,  22S. 

Astrcea,  18S. 

Astrceidce,  1S9. 

Astrogonium,  236. 

Astropecten,  230,  235,  236. 

Astropeetinidce,  235. 

Astrophyton,  239. 

Astrorhiza,  81,  86. 

Astrorhizidce,  86. 

A teles,  S64. 

Athecata  (Ilydroida),  134. 

Atherura,  842. 

Atlantidce,  473. 

Atolls,  191,  193. 

Atrial  system  ( Brachiopoda ),  439. 

Atrium  ( Tunicata ),  506. 

Atta,  420. 

Auchenia,  791. 

Auk,  687. 

Aulopora,  190. 

Aulostomum,  306. 

Aurelia,  161,  163,  165. 

Aurelia,  400. 

Aurieularia,  258. 

Auriculidce,  474. 

Aurochs,  800. 

Autolytus,  314. 

Aves,  529 ; general  characters  of,  652  ; 
feathers  of,  653 ; vertebral  column  of, 
655 ; skull  of,  657 ; pectoral  limb  of, 
660-662  ; pelvic  limb  of,  663-666  ; di- 
gestive system  of,  666 ; circulatory  or- 
gans of,  670 ; respiratory  organs  of,  669 ; 
brain  and  sense-organs  of,  672 ; repro- 
ductive organs  of,  671 ; classification  of, 
675;  distribution  of,  in  time,  675  ; orders 
of,  676. 

Avicularia,  428. 

Aviculidce,  460,  461. 

Aviculopecten,  461. 

Axinella,  108. 

Axolotl,  600. 

Aye-aye,  860,  861. 

Azorica,  120. 


Babyroussa,  785. 

Baboon,  866. 

Bactrites,  500. 

Baculites,  497,  500. 

Badger,  824. 

Balcma,  762,  763. 

Balcenidce,  761,  70S. 
Balamoptera,  764. 

Balancers,  392,  413. 

Balanidce,  331,  333,  335. 
Balanoylosms,  2S2. 

Balanus,  334. 

Balatro,  291. 

Balearica,  694. 

Baleen,  762. 

Balistidce,  566. 

Banded  Ant-eater,  745. 
Bandicoot,  744. 

Banteng,  $00. 

Banxring,  857. 

Barbadoes  earth,  92. 

Barbets,  707. 

Barnacles,  330,  331,  333,  334. 
Barrier-reefs,  191,  193. 

Bascanion,  629. 

Basil iscus,  635. 

Basking  Shark,  578. 

Bass,  566. 

Bassaris,  823. 

Bathycrinus,  250. 

Bathyergus,  841. 

Batides,  577,  57S. 

Batrachia,  601. 

Bats,  S45. 

Bdellidce,  375. 

Bdellostoma,  560. 

Beaked  Mites,  375. 

Beaked  Rays,  579. 

Bear,  820,  821,  822. 
Bear-animalcules,  373. 

Bearded  Eagle,  713. 

Beaver,  838. 

Bed-bug,  408. 

Bee-eaters,  706. 

Bees,  419  : parthenogenesis  of,  53. 
Beetles,  393,  421. 

Beleninites,  493. 

Belemnitidce,  493,  500. 

Belinurus,  351. 

Bellerophina,  475. 

Bellerophon,  475. 

Belodon,  640. 

Berardius,  767. 

Beroe,  209. 

Beroidce,  209. 

Bibos,  800. 

Bighorn  Sheep,  799. 

Biloculina,  86. 

Bimana,  859,  871. 

Binomial  nomenclature,  3S. 
Binturong,  831. 

Biology,  definition  of,  1. 

Bioplasm,  8. 

Bipes,  631. 

Bipinnaria,  235. 

Bird-lice,  404. 


Bird’s-liead  processes  of  Poh/zoa,  428 
Birds  of  Paradise,  702. 

Birds  of  Prey,  710. 

Birgus,  362. 

Bison,  800. 

Bittern,  691. 
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Bivalve  Molluscs  (see  Lamellibranchiata). 
Blackbird,  702. 

Black-cock,  695. 

Black  Corals,  181. 

Black  Snake,  629. 

Blastoidea,  240 ; general  characters  of, 
252 ; distribution  of,  in  time,  253. 
Blastostyle,  139. 

Blattidoe,  409. 

Blenniidce,  566. 

Blennius,  566. 

Blind-worm,  633. 

Boa,  629. 

Boatbill,  691. 

Boat-fly,  407. 

Boidce,  629. 

Bo  Una,  209. 

Bombidce,  419. 

Bombinator , 603. 

Bombinatoridce,  603. 

Bombycidce,  417. 

Bonasa,  695. 

Bonito,  566. 

Bony  Pike,  572. 

Book-scorpion,  376. 

Bopyridce,  356. 

Bos,  800. 

Boschas,  690. 

Botaurus,  691. 

Bot-flies,  415. 

Bothriocepha lus,  270,  272. 
Bothriocidaridce,  229. 

Botryllus,  505,  509,  510. 

Bovidce,  797,  799. 

Bowerbankia,  431. 

Box-slaters,  355. 

Brachiolaria,  235. 

Brachiopoda,  424;  general  characters  of, 
435  ; shell  of,  436,  437  ; arms  of,  438  ; 
atrial  system  of,  439 ; development  of, 
440;  aflinities  of,  440  ; divisions  of,  440, 
441 ; distribution  of,  in  space,  441 ; dis- 
tribution of,  in  time,  443. 

Brachyura,  359;  characters  of,  362;  de- 
velopment of,  363. 

Brachyurus,  865. 

Bracts  of  Oceanic  Ilydrozoa,  154. 
Bradypodidce,  748,  749. 

Bradypus,  749,  750. 

Branchellion,  302,  306. 

Branchial  arches  (Fishes),  539. 

Branchial  hearts  (Cuttle-fishes),  4S4 
Branchial  sac  ( Tunicata ),  506 ; (Lance- 
let),  555. 

Branchiata  ( Gastropoda ),  470;  ( Verte- 
bra la),  530. 

Branchifera,  470. 

Branchiobdella,  306. 

Branchiogastropoda,  470. 

Branchiopoda  ( Crustacea ),  329,  342. 
Branchiostegal  rays,  539. 

Branchiostoma  (see  Amphioxus). 
Branchipus , 345. 

Brevilinguia,  631,  632.  - 
Brevipennatoe,  687. 

Brill,  565. 

Brine-shrimp,  345. 

Brisinga,  231. 

Brisingidce,  235. 

Brittle-stars,  236. 

Brocket  Deer,  796. 

Brontotheridce,  769,  774. 


Brontothcrium,  774,  775. 

Bruta  (see  Edentata),  748. 

Bryozoa,  424. 

Bubalus,  798,  S00. 

Bubble-shells,  472. 

Bubonidce,  712. 

Buccinidce,  471. 

Buccinum,  471. 

Bucconidat,  707. 

Buceros,  706. 

Bucerotidce,  706. 

Buffalo,  800. 

Bufo,  603. 

Bu/onidce,  603. 

Bulbus  arteriosus,  548,  562,  570,  575, 
589. 

Bullet-slaters,  356. 

Bullfinch,  703. 

Bullhead,  566. 

Bullidce,  472. 

Bull-frog,  603. 

Bumble-bees,  419. 

Bungarus,  627. 

Bunodontia,  7S1,  7S2. 

Buntings,  703. 

Buprestidce,  422. 

Burying-beetles,  423. 

Bush-master,  627. 

Bush-quails,  696. 

Bustards,  694. 

Butterflies,  394,  400,  415,  416. 

Buzzards,  713. 

Byssus,  451. 

Cachalot,  764. 

Cacomixle,  S23. 

Caddis-flies,  410. 

Caducibrancliiate  Amphibians,  591,  595. 
C;eea,  intestinal  (of  Birds),  669. 

Creca,  pyloric  (of  Fishes),  549. 

Cajcilians,  596. 

Caiman,  642. 

Cake-urchins,  228. 

Calamary,  490.  ■ 

Calarnoichthys,  571. 

Calearina,  84,  S5. 

Calceola,  196. 

Calcispongice,  116,  122. 

Calice  (Corals),  1S5. 

Californian  Vulture,  713. 

Caligus,  341. 

Calling  Crabs,  363. 

Calling  Hares,  S44. 

Callionymus,  566. 

Callithrix,  864. 

Callograptus,  16S. 

Callorhinus,  819. 

Callorhynchus,  577. 

Calvaria,  228. 

Calycophnridai,  152;  polypites  of,  153  ; re- 
production of,  155. 

Calycozoa,  159. 

Calyptoblastic  Hydroids,  142. 
Calyptrceidoe,  472. 

Calyx  (of  Vorticella),  100 ; (of  Crinoids) 
242,  247. 

Cambarus,  360. 

Camelidce,  790,  791,  792. 
Camelopardalidoe,  790,  796. 
Camelopardalis,  796. 

Camelus,  791. 

Campanularia,  14S. 
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Campamilarida,  146;  medusiform  gono- 
pnores  of,  147. 

Campodea,  405. 

Spol,ses>  110  5 of  Ctenophora, 

Cancer,  364. 

Cancroma,  691. 

Canidoe,  826,  827. 

Canis,  828,  S29. 

Cantharidce,  422. 

Canvas-back  Duck,  690. 

Capercailzie,  695. 

Capra,  799. 

Caprtlla,  354. 

Capreolm,  795. 

Caprimulgidce,  705. 

Caprimulgoidece,  705. 

Caprimulgus,  705. 

Capuchin  Monkeys,  864 
Capybara,  843. 

Carabidas,  423. 

Caracal,  S35. 

Carapace,  of  Difflugia,  77 ; of  Vaginicola, 
101  ; of  the  Lobster,  322,  323;  of  Chei- 
oman  Reptiles,  615. 

Carcharias,  57S. 

Carchariida >,  57S. 

Carcharodon,  578. 

Carchesium,  loi. 

Cardnus,  364. 

Cardiadce,  461. 

Carduelis,  703. 

Carduella,  160. 

Caribou,  796. 

Carinaria,  473,  475. 

Carinatce,  676,  6S5. 

Carmarina,  149. 

Carnivora,  general  characters  of,  812; 

divisions  of,  816. 

Carnivorous  plants,  22. 

Carp,  564. 

Carpophaga,  698 
Carriage  - spring 
poda),  4.3  S. 

Caryocaris,  346. 

Caryophyllcvus,  267. 

Caryophyllia,  1S4,  185. 

Cassowary,  682. 

Castor,  838,  S39. 

Castoridce,  838. 

Castoroides,  837. 

Camariidce,  082. 

Casuarius,  6S2. 

Catarhina,  S63,  S65. 

Cat-fishes,  564. 

Cathartes,  713. 

Cathartidce,  712,  713. 

Catodontidce,  764. 

Cats,  S3 2. 

Cavia,  S44. 

Cavicornia,  797. 

Caviidce,  842,  843. 

Cebidce,  864. 

Cebus,  S64. 

Cecidomi/ia,  415. 

Cell,  14.' 

Cells  of  Polyzoa,  425,  428. 

Cellulose  in  Aseidians,  20,  505. 

Cement-gland  of  Cirripedes,  330. 

Centetes,  852,  855,  856. 

Centetidce,  855. 

Centipedes,  385. 


apparatus  (Brachio 


Centrocercus,  695. 

Cephalaspis,  571. 

Cephalobranchiate  Annelides,  312 
Ccphalophora  ( Mollusca ),  449. 
Cephalopoda,  449  ; general  characters  of, 
4S0;  arms  of,  481,  4S2 ; digestive  sys- 
tem of,  4S3  ; circulatory  and  respiratory 
organs  of,  484  ; nervous  system  of,  485  ; 
reproduction  of,  486;  shell  of,  487; 
divisions  of,  4S9 ; distribution  of,  in 
space,  498;  distribution  of,  in  time, 
499.  ’ 

Cephaloptera,  579. 

Cephalothorax,  of  Crustacea,  321 ; of  Ar- 
achnida,  367. 

Cerastes,  626. 

Ceratiocaris,  346. 

Ceratites,  500. 

Ceratium,  96. 

Ceratodus,  579,  5S1,  5S2,  5S3. 

Ceratophrys,  5S6. 

Ceratospongice,  116. 

Cercocebus,  866,  867. 

Cercolabes,  842. 

Cercoleptes,  823. 

Cercopithecxis,  866. 

Cere  of  Birds,  667. 

Cerianthus,  177, 181. 

Cerithiadce,  471. 

Cerithium,  471. 

Certhia,  702. 

Certhiidce,  702. 

Ceroidce,  793,  794,  796. 

Cervulus,  794,  796. 

Cervus,  795,  796. 

Ceryle,  706. 

Cestoidea,  265. 

Cestracion,  577,  578. 

Cestraphori,  577. 

Cestum,  209. 

Cetacea,  716,  718,  720,  755;  general  char- 
acters of,  759  ; groups  of,  761. 

Cetochilus,  340. 

Chaema,  866. 

Chceropsis,  783. 

Chceropus,  744. 

Chcetodenna,  296,  476. 

Ckcetognatha,  295;  characters  of,  315. 
ChcetonohLS,  291. 

Chcetopoda,  301. 

Chcetosoma,  289. 

Chaffinch,  703. 

Chalcides,  632. 

Chalcididce,  632. 

Chamceleo,  637. 

Chamceleontidce,  637. 

Chamidce,  461. 

Chamois,  798. 

Channel-bill  Cuckoo,  705. 

Charadriidce,  694. 

Charadrius,  694. 

Charybdem,  160. 

Cheese-mite,  374. 

Cheetah,  834. 

Cheilostomatous  Polyzoa,  428,  433,  434. 
Cheirocephalus,  345. 

Cheirogale,  862. 

Cheiromydce,  860. 

Cheiromys,  859,  860,  861. 

Cheiroptera,  general  characters  of,  S45 ; 
groups  of,  84S ; distribution  of,  in  space 
and  time,  847. 
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Cheirotherium,  605. 

Chelicerse,  367,  377. 

Clielifer,  376. 

Cheliferidce , 376. 

Cheliferous  Slaters,  356. 

Chelone,  619. 

Chelonia,  general  characters  of,  613 ; sub- 
divisions of,  618;  distribution  of,  in 
time,  620. 

Cheloniidce,  61 S,  620. 

Chelydidce,  619. 

Chelydra,  619. 

Chenomorphce,  689. 

Chevrotains,  792. 

Chigoe,  412. 

Chilognatha,  386,  387. 

Chilopoda,  385,  386. 

Chilostomella,  86. 

Chilostomellidoe,  86. 

Chimcera,  576,  577. 

Chimceridce,  576. 

Chimpanzee,  S69. 

Chinchilla,  843. 

Chinchillidce,  842. 

Chipmunk,  838. 

Chirodota,  258,  259. 

Chironcctes,  737,  745. 

Chirotes,  631,  632. 

Chiton,  475,  476. 

Chitonidce,  476. 

Chlamydophorus,  754. 

Chlamydosaurus,  636. 

Chlamydotherium,  755. 

Chlorophyll  in  animals,  21. 
Choanoflagellata,  102. 

Choloepus,  749,  750. 

Chondropterygidoe,  572. 

Chondrosteus,  571. 

Chorda  dorsalis  ( see  Notochord),  516. 
Chough,  701. 

Chromatophores,  481. 

Chrysalis,  400,  416. 

Chrysaora,  162. 

Chrysochloridce,  854. 

Chrysoehloris,  855. 

Chub,  564. 

Chylaqueous  canals,  162. 

Cliyliflc  stomach  of  Insects,  395. 

Cicada,  406. 

Cicindelidce,  423. 

Ciconia,  691. 

Ciconiidce,  691. 

Ci daris,  221. 

Ciliata  (Inf  usoria),  97. 

Cilioflagellata,  103. 

Cimex,  408. 

Cinelides,  179. 

Ciona,  510. 

Cirrhatulus,  314. 

Cirripedia,  329;  general  characters  of,  330; 

development  of,  331,  332 ; groups  of,  333. 
Cirrostomi  (see  Pharyngobranchii). 

Civet,  829,  830. 

Cladocera,  329;  characters  of,  342. 
Cladochonus,  190. 

Classification,  33. 

Clathrulina,  95. 

Clavatella,  138. 

Clavellina,  510. 

Clcodura,  479,  480. 

Clepsine,  306. 

Climacograptus,  168. 


Cliona,  118. 

Clistmterata  (Brachiopoda),  440. 

Clitellum,  305,  308. 

Clotho,  626. 

Clapeidce,  564. 

Clupeus,  564. 

Clymenia,  496. 

Clypeastridce,  228. 

Clytia,  147. 

Cnidse,  127. 

Coati,  823. 

Cobra,  627. 

Coccidce,  405,  407. 

CoccineUida;.  422. 

Coccostcus,  571. 

Coccothraustes,  703. 

Coccus,  407. 

Coccyzus,  705. 

Cochliopodium,  77. 

Cockatoo,  709. 

Cockle,  461. 

Cockroach,  408,  409. 

Cocoon,  401. 

Cod,  564,  565. 

Codonella,  98. 

Coelenterata,  characters  of,  124 ; thread- 
cells  of,  127 ; divisions  of,  12S. 
Coelogcnys,  843. 

Coenenchyma,  1S7. 

Caendbita,  361. 

Coenoecium,  425. 

Coenosteum,  169. 

Ccenosarc,  130. 

Ccenurus,  274. 

Coleoptera,  392 ; mouth-organs  of,  393 ; 

characters  of,  421 ; sections  of,  422. 
Collernbola,  404. 

Colloids,  8. 

Collosphcera,  92. 

Cnllozoa,  92. 

Collozoum,  S9,  92. 

Colobus,  S67. 

Colossochelys,  620. 

Colubridce,  62S. 

Colugo,  858. 

Columba,  697,  698. 

Columbacei,  696. 

Columbas,  696. 

Columbidce,  697. 

Columella,  of  Corals,  186 ; of  the  shells  of 
Gastropoda,  465. 

Column  of  Actinidce,  177. 

Colymbidce,  6S7. 

Colymbus,  687. 

Comarocystites,  252. 

Comaster,  249. 

ComaUila,  240,  241,  242,  243,  244,  245, 
249. 

Conchicolites,  313. 

Conchifera  (see  Larnellibranchiata). 
Condor,  713. 

Condylvra,  854. 

Conger-eel,  564. 

Congo  Snakes,  599. 

Conidce,  471. 

Conirostral  type  of  beak,  701. 

Conjugation,  46  ; of  Gregarines,  70 ; of  In- 
fusorians, 99. 

Conodonts,  553. 

Conosmilia,  197. 

Contractile  vesicle,  of  Protozoa,  67 ; of 
Amoeba,  74;  of  Paramoeciurn,  99. 


Conularia,  4S0. 

Gonuridce,  709. 

Coot,  693. 

Copepoda,  329.;  characters  of,  339 ; para- 
sitic types  of,  340,  341. 

Cophobelemnon,  201. 

Copperhead  Snake,  627. 

Coral-reefs,  191. 

Coral  Snakes,  62S. 

Corallistes , 120. 

Corallite,  1S7. 

Cor  allium,  201. 

Corallum,  176  ; of  Antipathidce,  1S2  ; of 
Zoantharia  sclerodermata,  183-189;  of 
liugosa , 194-196;  of  Tubipora,  199;  of 
Pennatula,  200;  of  Gorgonidce,  201;  of 
Heliopora,  203. 

Cordylophora,  134,  135,  136. 

Cormorant,  688. 

Cornulites,  313. 

Coronella,  629. 

Coronula,  334. 

Correlation  of  organs,  31. 

Cortical  layer  of  Infusoria,  98. 

Corvidae,  701. 

Corvus,  701. 

Coryne,  135,  139. 

Corynida,  132;  general  characters  of,  134 ; 
reproduction  of,  135 ; development  of, 
140 ; types  of,  140,  141. 

Coryomorplia,  134,  141. 

Coryphodon,  770. 

Coryphodontidce,  770. 

Cotinaidce,  704. 

Cottiace,  566. 

Cottus,  566. 

Cotumix,  695. 

Courser,  694. 

Cow-bunting,  705. 

Cowries,  464,  471. 

Coyote,  S29. 

Coypu,  842. 

Crab-lobsters,  362. 

Crabronidce,  419. 

Cracida:,  696. 

Crane,  694. 

Crane-fly,  413,  415. 

Crangon,  360. 

Crania,  436,  442. 

Craniadce,  441,  442. 

Craspeda,  179. 

Craspedote  Medusids,  150. 

Crassilinguia,  635. 

Crax,  696. 

Crayfish,  359,  360. 

Creepers,  702. 

Crex,  693. 

Cribella,  231. 

Cricetodon,  S37. 

Cricetus,  840. 

Crickets  400. 

Crinoidca , 219;  general  characters  of,  240; 
distribution  of,  in  space,  249 ; distribu- 
tion of,  in  time,  250. 

Crioceras,  497,  498,  500. 

Cristatella,  427. 

Cristellaria,  87. 

Crocidiira,  852,  853. 

Crocodilidce,  641. 

Crocodilia,  613;  general  characters  of, 
638 ; groups  of,  641. 

Crocodilus,  641. 
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Crop,  of  Earth-worm,  SOS ; of  Insects,  394  ; 

of  Birds,  667. 

Crossarchus,  S31. 

Cross-bill,  703. 

Crossopterygidat,  568. 

Crossopus,  853. 

Crotalidae,  626. 

Crotalus,  626. 

Crow,  701. 

Crustacea,  31S ; general  characters  of, 
320 ; morphology  of  a typical  Crustacean, 
322-329  ; divisions  of,  329,  330. 
Cryptobranchus,  599. 

Cryptohelia,  197. 

Cryptoniscus,  356. 

Cryptophialus,  335. 

Cryptoprocta,  S31. 

Cryptoproctidce,  831. 

Crystalline  stylet  of  Lamellibranchs,  457. 
Crystalloids,  8. 

Ctenocyst,  208. 

Ctenodactylus,  842. 

Ctenodipterini,  582. 

Ctenodiscus,  235. 

Ctrnodus,  5S2. 

Ctenoid  scales  of  Fishes,  533. 

Ctenomys,  842. 

Ctenophora,  177 ; general  characters  of, 
205  ; canal-system  of,  207 ; homologies 
of,  with  Actinidce,  208  ; groups  of,  209. 
Ctenostomata,  433. 

Cuckoo,  704,  705. 

Cuculidce,  704. 

Cuculoidece,  704. 

Cuculus,  705. 

Cucumaria,  255,  256,  258. 

Culicidce,  413,  415. 

Cupidonia,  695. 

Cupularia,  427. 

Curassow,  696. 

Curlew,  694. 

Cursores,  680. 

Cursorius,  694. 

Cuttle-bone,  4S7,  491. 

Cuttle-fishes,  480,  482,  4S3,  484,  486,  4S7, 
489. 

Cuvieria,  479,  480. 

Cuvierian  organs,  256. 

Cyamus,  354. 

Cyanea,  161,  164. 

Cyathophyllidce,  196. 

Cycladidat,  461. 

Cyclas,  459. 

Cyclodus,  631. 

Cycloid  scales  of  Fishes,  533. 
Cyclophthalmus,  370. 

Cyclopoidea,  321. 

Cyclops,  340. 

Cyclostomata  (Fishes),  556. 
Cyelostomatous  Polyzoa,  428,  433. 
Cyclostomidce , 474. 

Cyclothurus,  751. 

Cydippe,  206. 

Cygnidce,  690. 

Cygnus,  690. 

Cymothoa,  356. 

Cyinothoidce,  356. 

Cyncelurus,  835. 

Cynipidce,  41S. 

Cynocephalus,  866. 

Cynochampsa,  646. 

Cynodraco,  646. 
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Cynogale,  831. 

Cynomys,  838. 

Cynopithecidce,  866. 

Cynopithecus,  866. 

Cynthia,  510. 

Cyprccidee,  471. 

Cypridina,  338,  339. 

Cyprinidce  (Mollusca),  461 ; (Fishes), 
564. 

Cyprinus,  564. 

Cypris,  33S,  339. 

Cypselidce,  708. 

Cypseloidew,  708. 

Cypselm,  708. 

Cyrtoceras,  497,  499. 

Cyrtolites,  475. 

Cysticercus,  271,  272,  274. 

Cystic  Worms,  265,  271. 

Cystignathidce,  603. 

Cystiphyllidce , 196. 

Cystiphyllum,  196. 

Cystoidea,  219,  240 ; general  characters  of, 
‘251. 

Cythere,  338. 

Cytherca,  453. 

Cytode,  15. 

Daboia,  626. 

Dacelo,  705. 

Dactyletkra,  602,  603. 

Dactylocalyx,  119,  122. 

Dactylopterus,  542. 

Dactylosphcera,  76. 

Damn,  795. 

Daphnia,  337,  342,  343. 

Darter,  689. 

Darwinian  theory,  41. 

Dasomis,  681. 

Dasypodidce,  753. 

Dasyprocta,  843. 

Dasyproctidce,  842,  S43. 

Dasypus,  754. 

Dasyuridce,  746. 

Dasyurm.  746. 

Daicsonella,  475. 

Decapoda  ( Crustacea ),  358;  ( Cephalo- 
poda),  490. 

Deer,  793,  795. 

Degeeria,  405. 

Demosauria,  64S. 

Deinotlierium,  811,  812. 

Delphinidce,  761,  765. 

Delphinus,  765. 

Dernodex,  374. 

Dcndrochirotce,  254,  25S. 

Dendrocoel  Planarians,  280. 
Dendrocolaptidai,  704. 

Dendrograptus,  167,  16S. 

Dendrolagus,  741. 

Dendrophyllia,  1S3. 

Dental  formula,  727. 

Dentalidce,  477. 

Dentalium,  477. 

Dentirostral  type  of  beak,  701. 
Dermanyssus,  374. 

Derotremata,  59S,  599. 

Desman.  853. 

Desmndus,  851. 

Desmognathce,  659. 

Development,  54  ; retrograde,  56. 

Dextral  shell  of  Gastropods,  466. 
Diaphoropodon,  85. 


Dibranchiata  ( Cephalopoda ),  489  : distri- 
bution of,  in  space,  498;  distribution 
of,  in  time,  500. 

Dicer atheriurn,  772. 

Diconodon,  775. 

Dicoryne,  136,  139. 

Dicotyles,  785. 

Dicroceros,  796. 

Dictyocysta,  98. 

Dictyonema,  168. 

Dicynodon,  645. 

Dicynodontia,  644. 

Dieystidea,  69. 

Didelphia,  732,  737. 

Didelphidce,  743,  744. 

Didelphys,  745. 

Dididce,  698. 

Didunculidce,  698. 

Didunculus,  698. 

Didus,  698. 

Didymograptus,  168. 

Diffiugia.  77. 

Digitigrade  Carnivora,  816,  829. 
Dimorphodon,  648. 

Dimyary  Lamellibranclis,  455. 

Dinoceras,  801,  802. 

Dinocerata,  801. 

Dinophis,  624. 

Dinomis,  682,  6S3. 

Dinomithidce,  682. 

Dinosauria,  648. 

Diomedea,  688. 

Diphasia,  143. 

Diphycercal  tail  of  Fishes,  543. 

Diphyes,  155,  156. 

Diphyozooids,  155. 

Diplograptus,  168. 

Diplophrys,  85. 

Dipneumones,  381. 

Dipnoi,  554 ; general  characters  of,  579. 
Dipodidoe,  841. 

Dipodomys,  841. 

Diprotodon,  747. 

Diprotodontia,  739. 

Dipsadidce.  628. 

Diptera,  392,  394 ; general  characters  of, 
413. 

Dipterus,  582. 

Dipus,  842. 

Discina,  442. 

Discinidce,  441,  442. 

Discodermia,  1 20. 

Discophora  ( Eydrozoa ),  160;  (Annelida). 
301. 

Discovbina,  83,  87. 

Dissepiments  of  Corals,  186. 

Distoma,  275,  278;  anatomy  of  Distoma 
hepaticum,  276;  development,  276,  278. 
Distribution,  geographical,  57 ; bathy- 
metrical, 59 ; geological,  61. 
Dithyrocaris,  346. 

Diver,  687. 

Dochmim,  2S7. 

Docophorus,  403. 

Dodo,  698,  699. 

Dog,  828. 

Dog-fishes,  578. 

Doliolum,  510,  511. 

Dolphins,  765,  766. 

Donkey,  778. 

Dorcatherivm,  796. 

Doridce,  472. 
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Doris , 472. 

Dormice,  S39. 

Dorsal  vessel  of  Insects,  396. 

Dorylaimus,  2SS. 

Draco , 636. 

Dracunculus,  2S8. 

Dragoriet,  566. 

Dragon-flies,  410. 

Dremntherium,  793. 

Dromceognathee,  659. 

Drama  ins,  682. 

D romatkerium,  746. 

Dromedary,  791. 

Dryolcstes,  747. 

Dryophidce,  62S. 

Dryopithecus,  863. 

Duck,  690. 

Duck-mole,  733,  736. 

Dugong,  758. 

Duplicidentate  Rodents,  S36,  837,  844. 
Dytiscidce,  423. 

Eagle,  713. 

Eagle-ray,  579. 

Earth-worm,  306 ; anatomy  of,  308. 
Echeneis,  56 6. 

Echidna,  733,  734,  735,  736,  737. 

Echimys,  842. 

Echinococcus,  274. 

Echinoderes,  293. 

Echinodennata,  general  characters  of, 
214;  ambulacral  system  of,  217  ; devel- 
opment of,  217,  218;  orders  of,  219. 
Echinoidea,  general  characters  of,  219 ; 
test  of,  220 ; ambulacral  system  of,  224 ; 
development  of,  228 ; groups  of,  228, 
229  ; distribution  of,  in  time,  229,  230. 
Echinops,  856. 

Echinorhynchus,  2S3,  284. 

Echinothuria,  22S,  230. 

Ech  inothuridce,  220,  22S. 

Echinozoa,  219. 

Echinus,  221,  226. 

Echiurus,  296,  297,  298. 

Ectocyst,  427. 

Ectoderm  (of  Sponges),  109 ; (of  Cceien- 
terata),  125,  126. 

Ectopistes,  698. 

Ectoplasm,  14,  67. 

Ectosarc,  73. 

Edaphodus,  576. 

Edentata,  general  characters  of,  748 ; 
groups  of,  749 ; distribution  of,  in  time, 
754. 

Edioardsia,  177,  ISO,  181. 

Eels,  564. 

Eider-duck,  690. 

Elaphums,  796. 

Elapina,  627. 

Elaps,  628. 

Elasipoda,  256,  25S,  259. 

Elasinobranchii,  character’s  of,  572 ; dis- 
tribution of,  in  time,  575 ; groups  of, 
576. 

Elasmodus,  576. 

Elasmognathus,  773. 

Elateridce,  422. 

Electric  Eel,  564. 

Electric  Ray,  579. 

Elephant,  807,  S10. 

Elephant-seal,  818. 

Elephant-shrew,  857. 


Elephas,  810,  811,  812. 

Elk,  796. 

Elysiadce,  472. 

Elytra  (of  Aphrodite),  315 ; of  ( Coleop - 
tera),'i‘21. 

Emballonuridce,  849,  S50. 

Emberiza,  703. 

Emeu,  6S2. 

Ernydidce,  619,  620. 

Emydium,  374. 

Enaliosauria,  643. 

Encephala  ( Mollusca ),  449,  462. 

Encrinus,  250. 

Endocyst,  427. 

Endoderm  (of  Sponges),  109 ; (of  Caelen- 
terata),  125,  126. 

Endoplasm,  14,  67. 

Endoplast,  14. 

Endopodite.  323. 

Eudosare  (of  Protozoa),  73  ; (of  Polyzoa), 
431. 

Endostyle  of  Tunicates,  506. 

Endothyra,  86. 

Enhydris,  S25. 

Entalium,  477. 

Enteropneusta,  2S2. 

Entomophaga,  743. 

Entomostrdca,  329;  characters  of,  337; 

groups  of,  338. 

Entosolenia,  82. 

Entozoa,  265. 

Eocidaris,  229. 

Eohippus,  778. 

Eophrynus,  370. 

Eoscorpius,  370. 

Eotherium,  759. 

Eozoon,  88. 

Ephemeridce,  410. 

Ephyra,  104. 

Epicrium,  597. 

Epidermis  of  the  shell  of  Molluscs,  449. 
Epipodite,  326. 

Epipodium,  445 ; of  Gastropoda,  463 ; of 
Pteropoda,  478  ; of  Cephalopoda,  4S2. 
Epiphragm  of  Snails,  474. 

Epistome  of  Polyzoa,  430,  433. 

Epistylis,  101. 

Equidce,  777. 

Equus,  777. 

Erethizon,  842. 

Ericulus,  856. 

Erinaceidce,  856. 

Erinacevs,  852,  856. 

Ermine,  826. 

Errantia  (Annelida),  311 ; characters  of, 
313  ; development  of,  315  ; distribution 
of,  in  space  and  time,  315. 

Erythaca,  702. 

Eschscholtzia,  209. 

Esocidce,  564. 

Esox,  564. 

Estheria,  344. 

Eucharis,  209. 

Eudendrium,  140. 

Eueleplias,  810. 

Euglena,  102,  103. 

Euglypha,  85,  87. 

Eunectes,  629. 

Euplectella,  120. 

Euplexoptera,  409. 

Euprobps,  351. 

Eupsammidce,  189. 
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Euryalidce,  239. 

Eurypterida,  34S ; characters  of,  351 ; dis- 
tribution of,  in  time,  302. 

Eurypterus,  352. 

Eurystomata  ( Ctenophora ),  209. 

Euspongia,  117. 

Exoccetus,  512. 

Extracrinus,  250. 

Facial  suture  of  Trilo bites,  317. 

Falc'ones,  712. 

Falconidce,  713. 

Fallow-deer,  795. 

Fan-corals,  202. 

Farrea,  122. 

Father-lasher,  566. 

Favosites,  189. 

Favositidce,  1S9,  193. 

Feathers,  structure  of,  653. 

Feather-star,  210,  219. 

Felidce,  832. 

Fclis,  834,  S35. 

Fanestella,  431. 

Fennec,  829. 

Ferce,  S12. 

Ferret,  826. 

Field-bug,  40S. 

Fieldfare,  702. 

Field-mouse,  810. 

Filaria,  28S,  2S9. 

File-fishes,  566. 

Filoplumse,  655. 

Finches,  703. 

Finner-whales,  764. 

Firolidce,  473. 

Fishes  {see  Pisces). 

Fisli-lice,  340. 

Fish-slaters,  356. 

Fissilinguia,  631,  634. 

Fission,  47 ; of  Corals,  188. 

Fissirostral  type  of  beak,  701. 
Fissurellidce,  472. 

Fixing  cells  of  Ctenophora,  128. 

Flagcllata  ( Infusoria ),  101. 

Flagella,  6S,  102. 

Flamingo,  690. 

Flat-fishes,  565. 

Flea,  412. 

Flesh-fly,  415. 

Float  of  Physophoridce,  156. 

Floseularia,  290,  293. 

Fluke-worms,  275. 

Flustra,  425. 

Fly-catchers,  702. 

Flying  Dragon,  636. 

Flying  Fish,  542. 

Flying  Lemur,  85S. 

Flying  Phalanger,  743. 

Flying  Squirrel,  838. 

Food  of  Animals  and  Plants,  21,  22. 
Food-vacuoles  of  Protozoa,  76. 

Foot,  of  Rotifer  a,  291 ; of  Mollusea,  444 ; 
of  Lamellibranchiata,  451 ; of  Gastro- 
poda,  462  ; of  Ueteropoda,  473  ; of  Ptero- 
poda,  478  ; of  Cephalopoda,  482. 

Foot -jaws,  of  Lobster,  326 ; of  Centipedes, 
3S5. 

Foraminifera,  characters  of,  78 ; test  of, 
79  ; monothalamous  and  polythalamous, 
S2 ; supplemental  skeleton  of,  84 ; classi- 
fication of,  85  ; distribution  of,  in  space, 
S7 ; distribution  of,  in  time,  88. 


Forest-bug,  408. 

Forest-fly,  415. 

Forficula,  393,  409. 

Forftculidce,  409. 

Formicariidce,  704. 

Formicidoe,  419,  420. 

Fowl,  695. 

Fox,  829. 

Fox-bats,  848. 

Francolinus,  695. 

Fredericella,  433. 

Fregilus,  701. 

Fresh-water  Mussels,  460. 

Fresh-water  Shrimp,  354. 

Frigate-bird,  689. 

Frill-lizard,  636. 

Fringilla,  703. 

Fringillidce,  703. 

Fringing-reefs,  191,  193. 

Frog,  heart  of,  589;  development  of,  593  ; 
types  of,  603. 

Frugivora  {Cheiroptera),  848. 
Fruit-pigeons,  698. 

Fulgora,  406. 

Fuliea,  693. 

Fuligula,  690. 

Functions,  specialisation  of,  25. 

Fungia,  176. 

Fungida,  1S9. 

Fungidce,  1S6,  189. 

Funiculus  of  Polyzoa,  431. 

Funnel  (of  Ctenophora),  207  ; (of  Cephalo- 
poda), 482. 

Furcula,  662. 

Fusulina,  87. 

Gad-fly,  415. 

Gadidce,  565. 

Gadus,  565. 

Galago,  S62. 

Galathea,  363. 

Galecynus,  816. 

Galeo'des,  376,  377. 

Galeopithecidce,  857. 

Galeopithecus,  857,  85S. 

Galesaurus,  646. 

Galictis,  S26. 

Galley-worms,  3S6. 

Gall-flies,  418. 

Gallinaceous  Birds,  694. 

Gallince,  694. 

Gallinago,  694. 

Gallinula,  693. 

Galliwasp,  633. 

Gallus,  695. 

Gamasidce,  384. 

Gammarus,  354. 

Gannet,  688,  6S9. 

Ganodus,  576. 

Ganoid  scales  of  Fishes,  534. 

Ganoidei,  characters  of,  567  ; distribution 
of,  in  time,  571 ; groups  of,  571,  572. 
Garden-mites,  375. 

Gare-fowl,  6S7. 

Garrulus,  701. 

Gasterosteus,  566. 

Gastropoda,  446,  449  ; characters  of,  462 ; 
shell  of,  463-467  ; odontophore  of,  467  ; 
respiratory  organs  of,  468  ; nervous  sys- 
tem of,  469 ; development  of,  470  ; divi- 
sions of,  470;  distribution  of,  in  space, 
474  ; distribution  of,  in  time,  475. 
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Gastrotricha,  291. 

Gastrovascular  space  of  Coelenterates,  125. 
Gastrula,  140. 

Gavice,  087. 

Gavial,  641,  642. 

Gavialidce,  642. 

Gaoialis,  612. 

Gayal,  800. 

Gecareinus,  363. 

Gecko,  632,  636. 

Geckotidce,  635. 

Geese,  690. 

Gelasimus,  363. 

Gemmation,  47,  4S  ; (of  Corals),  1S7, 18S. 
Gemmules  of  Spongilla,  114. 

Generation,  spontaneous,  12. 

Generations,  alternation  of,  49. 

Genette,  S30. 

Geocorisce,  407. 

Geodia,  119. 

Geogale,  856. 

Geographical  distribution,  57. 

Geological  distribution,  61. 

Geometridce,  416. 

Geomyidce,  839,  S40. 

Geomys,  841. 

Geophilus,  386. 

Geoplanidw,  279. 

Georg  chug,  841 

Gephgrea,  295 ; characters  of,  296. 
Gerbillus,  S40. 

Gcryonidce,  152. 

Giant  Clam,  461. 

Gibbon,  869. 

Gigantostraca,  33S,  348. 

Giraffe,  796. 

Gizzard  (of  Earth-worm),  308 ; (of  Insects), 
394  : (of  Polyzoa),  431 ; (of  Birds),  667. 
Glabella,  347. 

Glareola,  694. 

Glass-rope  Zoophyte,  120. 

Glass-snake,  632. 

Glires  (see  liodentia). 

Globe-fishes,  566. 

Globicephalus,  766. 

Globigerina,  83,  S7,  SS. 

Globigerinidas,  S7. 

Glomeris,  387. 

Glossophora,  462. 

Glossotherium,  755. 

Glow-worm,  422. 

Glutton,  826. 

Glyptodon,  755. 

Gnat,  414,  415. 

Goat,  799. 

Goat-sucker,  705. 

Gobiidce,  566. 

Gobius,  566. 

Godwit,  694. 

Golden  Mole,  854. 

Goldfinch,  703. 

Gonangium,  143,  145. 

Goniaster,  231,  236. 

Goniatites,  496,  500. 

Goniodiscus,  236 
Goniophyllum,  197. 

Gonoblastidia,  139. 

Gonocalyx,  structure  of,  136,  137. 
Gonophores,  130,  135;  medusiform,  131, 
136,  139. 

Gonosome,  130. 

Gonotheca,  143,  145. 


Gopher,  S40,  S41. 

Gordiacea,  2S3  ; characters  of,  284. 
Gordius,  284,  285. 

Gorgonidce,  182,  198;  characters  of,  201; 

spicules  of,  202. 

Gorilla,  S69,  870. 

Gour,  S00. 

Gouridce,  69S. 

Gralliv,  692. 

Grallatores,  6S5,  692. 

Grampus,  766. 

Grantia,  122,  123. 

Graptolites,  166. 

Graptolitoidea,  166. 

Grasshoppers,  409. 

Gravigrada,  754. 

Great  Ant-eater,  751. 

Great  Armadillo,  745. 

Grebe,  6S7. 

Green  Lizard,  634. 

Green  Turtle,  619. 

Greenland  Shark,  578. 

Greenland  Whale,  762. 

Gregarina,  69,  70,  71. 

Gregarinidce,  68 ; reproduction  of,  70. 
Grison,  826. 

Gromia,  79,  80,  85,  86,  S7. 

Gromidce,  S5,  86. 

Grosbeak,  703. 

Ground-beetles,  423. 

Ground-pigeons,  698. 

Grouse,  695. 

Growth,  5 ; correlation  of,  31. 

Gruidce,  694. 

Grus,  694. 

Gryllidce,  409. 

Guard  of  Belemnite,  493. 

Guillemot,  687. 

Guinea-fowl,  696. 

Guinea-pig,  844. 

Guinea-worm,  288. 

Gull,  687. 

Gulo,  826. 

Gurnard,  566. 

Guynia,  196. 

Gyinnoblastic  Hydroids,  135. 

Gymnochroa,  132. 

Gymnocyte,  14. 

Gymnodontidce,  566. 

Gymnolcemata,  433. 

Gyinnophiona,  696. 

Gymnophthalmate  Medusee,  137,  151. 
Gymnosomata  ( Pteropoda ),  479. 
Gymnotus,  564. 

Gymnura,  S56. 

Gypaetus,  713. 

Gypogeranidce,  713. 

Gypogeranus,  713. 

Gyps,  713. 

Gyrinidce,  423. 

Gyroceras,  497. 

Haddock,  565. 

Ilwmatocrya,  530. 
llcematopus,  694. 

Iicematotherma,  530. 

Ilcemopsis,  306. 

Hag-fishes,  556,  557,  558,  559,  560. 
Ilaimeia,  197. 

Hair-worms,  284. 

Halibut,  565. 

Ilalicore,  758. 
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1 1 allot  idee,  472. 

Halisarca,  116. 

Halitherium,  759. 

Halteres,  392,  413. 

Hamadryad,  627. 

Ifamites,  500. 

Hammer-headed  Shark,  578. 

Hamster,  840. 

Hang-birds,  702,  703. 

Jlapale,  864. 

Hapalidce,  863,  864. 

Ilaplophyllia,  196. 

Hares,  844. 

Harlequin-snakes,  62S. 

Ilartea,  197. 

Harvest-men,  375. 

Harvest-mites,  375. 

Hatteria,  637. 

Hawks,  713. 

Hawk’s-bill  Turtle,  619. 

Heart-urchins,  228. 

Hectocotylus,  486. 

Hedgehog,  856. 

Hedge-sparrow,  702. 

Helarctos,  822. 

Helianthoid  Polypes,  177. 

Ileliddce,  474. 

Heliolites,  204,  205. 

Heliopora,  203,  204. 

Helioporidce,  203. 

Heliozoa,  92. 

Helladotherium,  797. 

Heloderma,  632. 

Hemelytra,  392,  407. 

Hemerobiidce,  410. 

Hemimetabolic  Insects,  399,  405. 
Heiniptera,  405. 

Hermit-crabs,  361. 

Heron,  691. 

Herpestcs,  830. 

Herring,  564. 

Hesperoin/ys,  S40. 

Hesperomis,  67S,  679. 

Hessian  Fly,  415. 

Ileterocera,  416. 

Heterocercal  tail  of  Fishes,  544. 
Heteromastix,  102,  103. 

Heteromera,  422. 

Heteromyary  Bivalves,  455. 

Heteronereis,  314. 

Heterophrys,  94. 

Ileteropoda,  463,  468 ; characters  of,  472 ; 

families  of,  473. 
ncteroptera,  407. 

Hexacoralla,  177. 

Ilexactinice,  177. 

Hexactinellidce,  120. 

Hibernation,  10. 

Ilimantopus,  694. 

Hipparion,  779. 

Hippoboscidce,  415. 

II ippocampidce,  567. 

Hippocrepian  Polyzoa,  430. 

Hippoglossus,  565. 

II  ippopotamidee,  782. 

Hippopotamus,  782,  783. 

Hippospongia,  117. 

Hippuritidce,  461,  462. 

Hirudinea,  301;  types  of,  306. 
Hirundinidee,  703. 

Hirundo,  703. 

Holocephali,  576. 


Ilolocystis,  197. 

Holometabolic  Insects,  400,  412. 

IIolopus,  250. 

Holostomatous  Gastropods,  465,  471. 
Holothuria,  258,  259. 

Holothuroidea,  218,  219 ; characters  of, 
254 ; groups  of,  258  ; distribution  of,  in 
space  and  time,  259. 

Holtenia,  120. 

Homa,rus,  359 ; anatomy  of,  322  et  seq. 
Homo,  870. 

Homocercal  tail  of  Fishes,  544. 

Homology,  28  ; serial,  29. 

Homomorphism,  30. 

Homomyary  Bivalves,  455. 

Ilomoptera,  405,  406. 

Honey-badger,  824. 

Honey-bear,  822. 

Honey-eater,  703. 

Honey-guide,  705. 

Hoopoe,  706. 

Hoplocephalns,  62S. 

Honniphora,  209. 

Horn-bill,  706. 

Horned  Ray,  579. 

Horned  Viper,  626. 

Hornet,  419. 

Horse,  777. 

Horse-mussels,  460. 

Horse-shoe  Crabs,  349. 

House-fly,  415. 

Howling  Monkey,  864. 

Humming-birds,  708. 

Hump-backed  Whales,  764. 

Hunting-dog,  S29. 

Hyaena,  831,  S32. 

Hycenarctos,  816. 
llycenidoe.  831. 

Ilyalea,  479,  4S0. 

II  y alone  ma,  120. 

Ilyalosphenia,  77. 

Ilyas,  364. 

Hydatids,  274. 

Hydatinea,  293. 

Hxjdra,  128  ; characters  of,  132  ; reproduc- 
tion of,  134. 

Hydrachnidce,  374. 
llydractinia,  135,  139,  141. 

Hydra-tuba,  163,  164. 

Hydrida,  132. 

Hydroeaulus,  143. 

Hydroclicerus,  S43. 

H ydrocorallince,  132  ; characters  of,  169. 
Ilydrocorisee,  407. 

Hydrocysts,  158. 

Hydrceeium,  155. 

Hydroid  Zoophytes  (see  Hydroida). 
Ilydroida,  characters  and  divisions  of, 
132  ; reproduction  of,  135-140. 
Hydrophidce,  62S. 

Hydrophilidce,  402,  423. 

Hydrophyllia,  154. 

Hydropotes,  793,  796. 

Hydrorhiza,  130. 

Jlydrosaurus,  634. 

Hydrosoraa,  129. 

Hydrotheca,  142. 

Hydrozoa,  general  characters  of,  128  ; ter- 
minology of,  129  ; divisions  of,  132. 

II y la,  604. 

Hylidcv,  604. 

Hylobates,  S69. 
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Hylodes,  595,  601. 

Hymenocaris,  346. 

Hymenoptera,  392,  397,  400;  characters 
of,  417. 

Hyocrinus,  250. 

Hyoid  arch  of  Fishes,  53S. 

Hyolithes,  480. 

Hyperodapedon , 632,  63S. 

! lyperoiidon,  767. 

Hypobythius,  511. 

Hypophysial  gland  of  Tunicates,  508. 
Hypostome  of  Trilobites,  346. 
Hypsiprymnopsis,  746. 

Ilypsiprymnus,  741. 

Hyracoidea,  805. 

Hyracotherium,  774. 

Hyrax,  805,  806,  807. 

Hystricidce,  842. 

II ystricomorpha,  S42. 

Ilystrix,  S42. 

Ibis,  692. 

Ichneumon  (Insects),  41S  ; ( Carnivora ), 
S30. 

Ichneumonidce,  418. 

Ichthyophthira,  340. 

Ichthyopsida,  531. 

Ichthyopterygia,  642. 

Ichthyornis,  652. 

Ichthyosauria,  642. 

Ichthyosaurus,  643. 

Icterulce,  702,  703. 

Ictitherium,  816. 

Idotea,  355. 

Idyia,  209. 

Iguana,  635. 

Iguanidce,  635. 

Iguanodon,  649,  650. 

1 tyanthidce,  181. 

Ilyanthus , 181. 

Imago,  399,  400. 

Impennes,  6S5. 

Imperforata  ( Foramimfera ),  81. 

Iin placental  Mammals,  731. 

Inarticulata  ( Bracliiopoda ),  440,  441. 
Indicatoridce.  705. 

Individuality,  general  definition  of,  48. 
Indris,  802. 

Indrisince,  862. 

Infusoria,  characters  of,  95;  divisions 
of,  97  ; Ciliated,  97 ; Suctorial,  101 ; 
Flagellate,  101 ; Cilio-flagellate,  103. 
Inia,  766. 

Inoperculata,  474. 

Inorganic  and  organic  matter,  differences 
between,  2. 

Insecta,  318,  320:  general  characters  of, 
390;  organs  of  the  mouth  of,  393;  di- 
gestive system  of,  394,  395  ; circulatory 
and  respiratory  organs  of,  396,  397 ; 
nervous  system  of,  397 ; reproduction 
of,  398;  metamorphosis  of,  399;  dis- 
tribution of,  in  space,  401 ; distribution 
of,  in  time,  402  , orders  of,  402  et  seq. 
Insectivora,  general  characters  of,  851 ; 

families  of,  852  ; ( Cheiroptera ),  849. 
Insessores  (see  Passeres). 

Integropallialia,  455,  460. 

Invertebrata,  general  features  of,  514. 

Irish  Elk,  795. 

Irregular  Echinoids,  22S. 
lschiodus,  576. 


Isis,  201. 

Isopoda,  330,  352 ; general  characters  of, 
354 ; groups  of,  355,  356. 

Itch-mite,  374. 
lulidce,  386. 
lulus,  886,  387. 

Ixodes,  375. 

Ixodidat,  374. 

Jabiru,  691. 

Jacana,  693. 

Jackals,  S29. 

Jackdaw,  701. 

Jaguar,  834. 

Jay,  701. 

Jelly-fishes,  131,  137,  148,  160,  161. 

Jerboa,  841,  842. 

Jumping-hare,  842. 

Jumping-mouse,  842. 

Kakapo,  710. 

Kangaroo,  740. 

Kangaroo-bear,  742. 

Kangaroo-rat,  741. 

Keratode,  113. 

Keyhole  Limpets,  472. 

King-crabs,  349. 

Kingfishers,  705. 

King  Vulture,  713. 

Kinkajou,  823. 

Kiwi,  684. 

Koala,  742. 

Koleops,  2S3. 

Koodoo,  799. 

Labrax,  566. 

Labridce,  566. 

Labyrinthodon,  605. 

Labyrinthodonts,  604. 

Lacerta,  634. 

Lacertidce,  634. 

Lacertilia,  613 ; general  characters  of, 
629;  divisions  of,  632;  distribution  of, 
in  time,  632. 

Lady-birds,  422. 

Latmargus,  578. 

Lcemodipoda,  353,  354. 

Lagena,  82,  87. 

Lagenidce,  86. 

Lagidium,  S43. 

Lagomydce,  844. 

Lagomys,  844. 

Lagopus,  695. 

Lagostomus,  843. 

Lamel libranchiat a , 446,  447,  449  ; general 
characters  of,  450  ; foot  of,  451 ; shell 
of,  451-454 ; muscular  impressions  of, 
455 ; digestive  system  of,  457  ; respira- 
tory organs  of,  458  ; nervous  system  of, 
459 ; divisions  of,  460 ; distribution  of, 
in  time,  461. 

Lamellic.orn  Beetles,  423. 

Lamellirostres,  6S9. 

Liimmergeier,  713. 

Lamna,  57S. 

Lamnidce,  578. 

Lamprey,  556,  557,  558,  559,  560. 
Lamp-shells,  436. 

Lampyris,  422. 

Lanceiet,  534,  545,  554 ; structure  of,  555. 
Land-crabs,  363. 

Land-planarians,  279. 
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Land-salamanders,  599. 

Land-tortoises,  620. 

Laniidce,  702. 

Lanins,  700. 

Lantern-fly,  406. 

Laomedea , 148. 

Lapwing,  694. 

Laridce,  687. 

Larks,  703. 

Latisternr.l  Apes,  868. 

Leathery  Turtle,  619. 

Leech,  302 ; anatomy  of,  304,  305. 
Leiodennatium,  120. 

Lemming,  840. 

Lemur,  862. 

Lemuridce,  860,  862. 

Lemurince,  862. 

Lem/uroidea,  859. 

Leopard,  834. 

Lepadidce,  331;  characters  of,  334;  dis- 
tribution of,  in  space  and  time,  335. 
Lepas,  331,  334. 

Lepidechinus,  229. 

Lepidoganoids,  571. 

Lcpidoptera,  392,  397,  400,  402  ; mouth- 
organs  of,  394;  characters  of,  415; 
groups  of,  416. 

Lepidosiren,  5S0,  581,  5S2 ; characters  of, 
583. 

Lepidosieidce,  572. 

Lepklosteus,  535,  568,  569,  571,  572. 
Lepidurus,  344. 

Lepisma,  405. 

Leporidce,  844. 

Leptocardii  (see  Ph aryngo b ranchii). 
Leptocephalus,  526. 

Leptoglossa,  631. 

Leptoptilus,  691. 

Lepus,  844. 

Lerncea,  341,  342. 

Leskia,  225. 

Lestosauncs,  635. 

Lesueria,  209. 

Leucandra,  123. 

Lenciscus,  564. 

Leucones,  123. 

Libellulidce,  410. 

Lieberkiihnia,  7S,  80,  85,  S6,  87. 

Life,  nature  and  conditions  of,  7-12. 

Ligia,  356. 

Lignin,  267. 

Limacidce,  474. 

Limacinidce,  478. 

Limapontia,  472. 

Umax,  474. 

Limicolce,  306. 

Linmadia,  344. 

Limncea,  475. 

Limnceidce,  474. 

Limnocodium,  152. 

Limnoria,  356. 

Liinosa,  694. 

Limpet,  464,  472. 

Limulus,  349,  350,  351. 

Lingua  (Insects),  394. 

Lingual  Ribbon  (of  Mollusca),  467. 
Linguatulince,  372. 

Lingula,  436,  437,  438,  440,  441,  442. 
Lingulidce,  441,  442. 

Linnets,  703. 

Linota,  703. 

Lion,  S34. 


Lissotritnn,  599,  601. 

Lithistidce,  119. 

Lithobius,  386. 

Lithocysts,  161. 

Lithodes,  362. 

Lithodoimis,  460. 

Littorina,  471. 

Littorinidce,  472. 

L Unites,  497. 

Lituola,  86. 

Lituolidce,  86. 

Liver-fluke,  anatomy  of,  276;  development 
of,  276,  278. 

Living  bodies,  characters  of,  5. 

Lizards,  629. 

Llama,  791,  792. 

Lobster,  359  ; anatomy  of,  322-329. 
Lob-worm,  315. 

Locustidai,  409. 

Locust-shrimp,  357. 

Loggerhead  Turtle,  619. 

Loligo,  490,  491. 

Longicornia,  422. 

Longirostres,  693. 

Longshanks,  694. 

Lonsdaleia,  18S. 

Loon,  687. 

Lophiodon,  774. 

Lophius,  566. 

Lophobranchii,  567. 

Lophopliore,  430. 

Lophopus,  42S,  430. 

Lopliortyx,  695. 

Lopliotragus,  793. 

Lophyropoda,  329,  33S. 

Loricata  ( Iieptilia ),  608. 

Loris,  863. 

Lory,  710. 

Louse,  403,  404. 

Loxia,  703. 

Loxodon,  Sll. 

Loxosoma,  425,  432,  433. 

Lucernaria,  159,  160. 

Lucemariadce,  159. 

Luccrnarida,  132  ; general  characters  of, 
159;  umbrella  of,  160;  development  of, 
161-164. 

Lucinidce,  461. 

Ijuidia,  235. 

Lumbricidce,  309. 

Lumbrieus,  anatomy  of,  308,  309. 
Luscinia,  702. 

Lutra,  824. 

Lycaon,  829. 

Lycosaurus,  646. 

Lyncus,  835. 

Lynx,  835. 

Lyre-birds,  704. 

Macacus,  866. 

M‘ Andre  wia,  120. 

Macaw,  709. 

M achairodus,  816. 

Machetes,  694. 

Machilis , 405. 

Mackerel,  566. 

Maclurea,  475. 

Macrauchenia,  775. 

Macraucheniidce,  775. 

Macrobiotidce,  373. 

Macropodidce,  740. 

Macropus,  740. 
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Macroscelida,  S57. 

Macroscelides,  S57. 

Macrotherium,  754. 

Macrura,  359. 

M act  r idee,  461. 

Madreporaria.  182. 

Madreporidce,  189. 

Madreporiform  tubercle  (nee  Madreporite). 

Madreporite,  217 ; of  Ecliinoids,  222 ; of 
Asteroids,  233 ; of  Ophiuroids,  237  ; of 
Holothuroids,  256. 

Magpie,  701. 

Main,  364. 

Malacobdella,  2S2. 

Malacopteri,  563. 

Malacopterygii,  561. 

Malacostraca,  330 ; characters  of,  352. 

Mallard,  690. 

Mallophaga,  404. 

Malpighian  tubes  (of  Arachnida),  369;  (of 
Insecta),  395. 

Mammalia,  531 ; general  characters  of, 
715  ; osteology  of,  716  ; exoskeleton  of, 
716;  teeth  of,  725;  digestive  system  of, 
727  ; respiratory  organs  of,  728  ; circula- 
tory system  of,  728  ; reproductive  or- 
gans of,  729 ; primary  divisions  of,  732 ; 
orders  of,  733  ; distribution  of,  in  time; 
731. 

Mammoth,  S12. 

Manatee,  75S. 

Manatm,  717,  756,  758. 

Mandibles,  of  Lobster,  324 ; of  Arachnida, 
367,  368;  of  Insecta,  393. 

Mandrill,  S66. 

Mangue,  831. 

Manidce,  751. 

Manis,  748,  750,  751. 

Mantis,  409. 

Mantle,  of  Brachiopoda,  438 ; of  Mollusca, 
444 ; of  Lamellibranchiata,  450 ; of 
Gastropoda,  402  ; of  rteropoda,  47S  ; of 
Cephalopoda,  481 ; of  Tunicata,  505. 

Marabou,  691. 

Ma/reca,  090. 

Marginal  bodies  of  Trachy medusae,  149, 
151 ; of  Acraspeda,  161,  162. 

Marmoset,  863,  S64. 

Marmot,  838. 

Marsipobranchii,  554;  general  characters 
of,  556  ; families  of,  559. 

Marsupial  bones,  724,  737. 

Marsupialia , 732;  general  characters  of, 
737 ; families  of,  739 ; distribution  of, 
in  space,  737 ; distribution  of,  in  time, 
746. 

Marsupites,  251. 

Marten,  826. 

Martin,  703. 

Mastax  of  Rotifers,  291. 

Mastodon,  811,  812. 

Maxillae,  of  Lobster,  324;  of  Arachnida, 
367 ; of  Insecta,  393,  394. 

Maxillipedes,  of  Lobster,  326 ; of  Centi- 
pedes, 385. 

May-flies,  410. 

Mazonia,  370. 

Meandrina,  189. 

Medusce,  131,  137  ; Naked-eyed,  151 ; Hid- 
den-eyed, 161. 

Medusiform  gonopliores,  131,  136,  139, 
147. 


Megacerops,  775. 

Megaceros,  795. 

Megacheiroptera,  S4S. 

Megaderma,  849. 

Megalonyx,  754. 

Megalopa-stage  of  Crab,  364. 
Megalosaurus,  649. 

Mega  lot  is,  829. 

Megalotrocha,  290. 

Megapodidce,  696. 

Megaptera,  761,  764. 

Megatherium,  754. 

Melania,  475. 

Melaniadce,  471,  475. 

Meleagris,  695. 

Meles,  S24. 

Melicerta,  290,  293. 

Melidce,  824. 

Meliphagidce,  703. 

Mellivora,  824. 

Melonites,  229. 

Mclurms,  S22. 

Me nobranchus,  599. 

Menopoma,  591,  598,  599. 

Mention  of  Insects,  394. 

Memtridce,  704. 

Mephitis,  S24. 

Merganser,  690. 

Mcrgulus,  6S7. 

Mergus,  690. 

Meropidce,  706. 

Merostomata,  329;  characters  of,  348. 
Mesenteries,  of  Actinozoa,  176;  of  Actin- 
idee,  179,  180  ; of  Alcyonaria,  197. 
Mesoderm  of  Actinozoa,  127. 

Mesohippus,  778. 

Mesoplodon,  767. 

Mesopodium,  463. 

Mesothorax,  392. 

Metacrinus,  250. 

Metamorphosis,  55;  of  Insects,  399. 
Metapod ium,  463. 

Metatliorax,  392. 

Metazoa,  24,  66. 

Mice,  839,  840. 

Microcheiroptera,  S49. 

M icrogromia,  85,  S6. 

Microhydra,  132. 

Microlest.es,  731,  746. 

Midas,  864. 

Midge,  415. 

Miliola,  SI. 

Milioliace,  81,  86. 

Millepedes,  385,  3S6  3S7. 

Millepora,  169,  170,  171. 

Mimicry,  30. 

Mimus,  702. 

Mink,  826. 

Minnow,  564. 

Minyas,  177,  181. 

Miobasileus,  775. 

Miohippus,  778. 

Mites,  373,  374. 

Mnemia,  209. 

Moa,  6S3. 

Mocking-bird,  702. 

Mole,  S54. 

Mole-cricket,  393,  409. 

Mole-rat,  841. 

Mollusca,  general  characters  of,  444 ; de- 
velopment of,  447  ; shell  of,  448 ; divi- 
sions of,  449. 
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Molluscoidea,  general  characters  of,  424. 
Moloch,  636. 

Molothrus,  705. 

MolpacUa,  258. 

Mornotidce,  706. 

Monactinellidce , 116,  117. 

Monads,  102,  103. 

Monera,  72. 

Monitor,  634. 

Monkeys,  85S,  863. 

Monk-fish,  578. 

Monocystidea,  69. 

Monocysti, s,  69,  71. 

Monodelphia,  732. 

Monodon,  766. 

Monograptus,  167,  168. 

Monomer osomata,  372. 

Monomyary  Bivalves,  455. 

Monotbalamous  Foraminifera,  S2. 
Monotremata,  71S,  719,  720,  724,  729,  730, 
731,  732 ; general  characters  of,  733  ; dis- 
tribution of,  in  time,  736. 

Mopsea,  201. 

Morepork,  705. 

Mormon , 687. 

M or  opus,  754. 

Morotherium,  754. 

Morphological  type,  26. 

Morphology,  17. 

Morse,  819. 

Mosasauria,  634. 

Mosasaurus,  634. 

Moschus,  792,  796. 

Moseley  a,  196. 

Mosquito,  415. 

Motaeilla,  703. 

Motacillidce,  703. 

Mother-of-pearl,  449. 

Moths,  416,  417. 

Motmots,  706. 

Moufflon, ,799. 

Mound-birds,  696. 

Moving  filaments  of  Needham,  4S6. 
Mud-eel,  59S. 

Mud-fish,  579. 

Mud-puppy,  599. 

Mud-turtles,  619. 

Mud-worms,  306. 

Mugilidce,  566. 

Mullet,  566. 

Multi  valve  shells,  449,  476. 

Mungoos,  830. 

Muntjak,  796. 

Murcenidce,  564. 

Muriddce,  471. 

Muridce,  839,  S40. 

Mm,  840. 

Muscicapa,  702. 

M uscicapidm,  702. 

Muse  idee,  415. 

Mushroom-corals,  1S9. 

Musk-deer,  796. 

Musk-ox,  S00. 

Musk -rat,  840. 

Musophagidce,  705. 

Mussel,  460. 

Mustela,  826. 

MvsteUdce,  823,  S25. 

Mustelus,  578. 

My  a,  454,  460. 

Myacidce,  461. 

Mycetes,  864. 


Mycteria,  691. 

Myctodera,  598,  599 
Mygalidee,  3S1. 

Myliobatidce,  579. 

M yliobatis,  579. 

Mylodon,  754. 

My  odes,  840. 

Myogale,  S53. 

Myogalidoe,  853. 

Myomorpha,  839. 

Myopotamm,  S40. 

Myoxidce,  839. 

Myoxus,  837,  839. 

Myriapoda  (see  Myriopoda). 

Myriopoda,  318;  general  characters  of,  383 ; 
distribution  of,  in  time,  385 ; orders  of, 
3S5-389. 

Myrmecobiidce,  743,  745. 

Myrmecobim,  745. 

Myrmecopliaga,  751. 

Myrmecophagidee,  750. 

Myrmeleo,  395. 

M ymieleontidce,  410. 

Mysis , 357,  358. 

Mytilbdae,  460. 

Mytilus,  460. 

Myxine,  557,  559,  560. 

Myxinidce,  556,  559,  560. 

Myxodictyon,  72. 

M yxospongice , 113,  116. 

M yzostoma,  298. 

Myzostomida,  298. 

Nacreous  shells,  449. 

Naididce,  306,  309. 

Naja,  627. 

Narwhal,  766. 

Nasua,  823. 

Natatores,  6S5. 

Naticidce,  471. 

Natural  selection,  41. 

Nauplius,  336. 

Nautactis,  177,  181. 

N autilidee,  496,  497,  49S. 

Nautiloid  Foraminifera , 83. 

Nautilus  (Pearly),  482,  4S4,  487,  4SS,  494, 
499  ; (Paper),  487,  489. 

Nebalia,  344,  345. 

Necrolemur,  860. 

Necrophorus,  423. 

Ncctariniidce,  703. 

Nectocalyx,  of  Trachymedusce,  14S ; of 
Calycophoridce,  154  ; distinguished  from 
the  umbrella  of  the  Acraspeda,  160. 
Nect.urus,  599. 

Needham,  moving  filaments  of,  486. 
Nematelmia,  265 ; characters  of,  282. 
Nematocysts,  127. 

M ematoda,  283  ; characters  of,  285  ; par- 
asitic forms  of,  286 ; free  forms  of,  2S9. 
Nemertida,  27S  ; characters  of,  280  ; dis- 
tribution of,  2S1. 

Neocrinoids.  249. 

Neolimulus,  351. 

Neophron,  713. 

Nepa,  407. 

Nereidee,  315. 

Nereis,  314. 

Neritidce,  472. 

Nervures,  392. 

Nesodon,  S05. 

Nestor,  710. 
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Nestoridce,  710. 

Neuropodium,  310. 

Xe  nr  opt  era,  394,  402  ; characters  of, 
409  ; sections  of,  412. 

Newts,  599. 

Nidamental  ribbon,  470. 

Night-heron,  691.  - 

Nightingale,  702. 

Night  , jar,  705. 

Xoctiluca,  103. 

Xoctuida’,  417. 

Nodosaria,  83,  S7. 

X onionina,  87. 

Xothosaurus,  044. 

Notochord,  516'. 

Notodelphys,  592,  601. 

Notommatina,  293. 

Notonecta,  407. 

Notopodium,  310. 

Nototrema,  592,  595,  601. 
Nucleobranchiata  (see  Heteropoda). 
Nucleolus  of  Paramcecmm,  99. 

Nucleus,  of  Protozoa,  67 ; of  Gregarina, 
69;  of  Amoeba,  74;  of  Infusoria,  96; 
of  the  shell  of  Molluscs,  449. 

Nnd ibra nchiata,  472. 

Numenius,  694. 

Numida,  696. 

Xummulina,  S7,  S9. 

Nummulitie  limestone,  89. 

N umniulinidcr , 87. 

Nuthatch,  702. 

Nuthetes,  632. 

Nyctereutes,  S29. 

Nycteridee,  S49. 

Nycticebince,  S62. 

Nycticebus,  S63. 

N ycticorax,  691. 

Nyctipithecus,  S65. 

Nymph,  400. 

Nymphon,  371. 

Obelia,  148. 

Oceanactis,  177,  181. 

Oceanic  Jlydrozoa,  152. 

Octactinias,  197. 

Octacnemus,  511. 

Octodon,  842. 

Octodontidee,  842. 

Octopoda,  489. 

Octopodidce,  489,  490. 

Octopus,  498. 

Ocuiinidcc,  189. 

Ocypoda,  363. 

Odobcenus,  819. 

Odontoceti,  704. 

Odontolcce,  678. 

Odontophora,  449,  402. 

Odontopliore,  467. 

Odontopliorid.ee,  695. 

Odontopteryx,  667. 

Odnntomith.es,  678. 

Odontotormce,  680. 

CEdemia,  690. 

(Edicnemus,  094. 

(Kdipoda,  409. 

Olfactory  tubercle  of  Tunicates,  508. 
Oligochceta,  characters  of,  306 ; distribu- 
tion of,  in  space,  309. 

Oligoporus,  229. 

Onager,  778. 

Onchus,  576. 


Oncidiadce,  474. 

Oniscidce,  356. 

Oniscus,  356. 

Ontogenesis,  57. 

Onychophora,  385  ; characters  of,  3S7. 

' Onychoteuthis,  4S2,  498. 

Oceeium  of  Polyzoa,  428. 

Opalina,  97. 

Opercidata,  474. 

Operculum,  of  Balanida >,  333  ; of  Gastro- 
poda, 463  ; of  Fishes,  537. 

Ophiderpeton,  605. 

Ophidia,  013;  general  characters  of,  620; 
distribution  of,  in  time,  624 ; groups  of, 
624. 

Ophioglypha,  238,  239. 

Ophiomorpha,  596. 

Ophiophagus,  627. 

Ophiothrix,  239. 

Ophisaurvs,  633. 

Ophiuridse,  239. 

Oph  iuroidea,  21S,  219 ; characters  of, 
236  ; groups  of,  239. 

Opisthobranchiata,  470 ; characters  of, 
472. 

Opisthoccelia  ( Crocodilia ),  640. 
Opisthoglossa,  602,  603. 

Opisthoglypha,  028. 

Opossum,  743,  744. 

Opossum-shrimp,  357. 

Orang-utan,  869. 

Orbitoides,  S9. 

Orbit olites,  S6. 

Orbulina,  87. 

Orca,  766. 

Orchestia,  354. 

Oreaster,  236. 

Oreastridce,  235. 

Or  codon,  786. 

Oreodontidee,  7S5. 

Organ  of  Bojanus,  459. 

Organ-pipe  Coral,  199. 

Organic  and  inorganic  matter,  differences 
between,  2. 

Organs  of  the  mouth  of  Insects,  393. 
Orioles,  702 ; (American),  703. 

Oriolidce,  702. 

Oriolus,  702. 

Ornithodelphia,  732,  733. 
Ornithorhynchus,  733,  734,  735,  736. 
Omithosauria,  646. 

Orohippus,  774,  778. 

Orthoceras,  497,  499. 

Orthoceratidce,  499. 

Orthoptera,  392,  394,  402  ; general  charac- 
ters of,  408. 

Ortonia,  313. 

Orlyx,  695. 

Orycteropidce,  752. 

Orycteropus,  752. 

Oscines,  701. 

Oscnla  of  Sponges,  110,  111. 

Osmerus,  564. 

Osprey,  712. 

Osteolepis,  569. 

Ostraciontidce,  566. 

Ostracoda,  329  ; characters  of,  338. 
Ostracostei,  671. 

Ostrea,  458,  459,  460. 

Ostreidee,  460. 

Ostrich,  680,  681 ; (American),  682. 
Otariadce,  817,  818. 
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Otididce,  694. 

Otis,  694. 

Otter,  824. 

Oudenodon,  644,  645. 

Ounce,  834. 

Ovarian  vesicles  of  Sertularians,  145. 

Ovibos,  800. 

Ovicells  of  Polyzoa,  428. 

Ovidce,  798. 

Ovipositor  of  Insects,  393. 

Ovis,  799. 

Owls,  714,  715. 

Oxen,  799,  800. 

Oxyuris,  286,  287. 

Oyster-catcher,  694. 

Paca,  843. 

Pachydermata,  76S. 

Pachyglossa,  631. 

Padflie-fish,  572. 

Paguridce,  361. 

Pagurus,  361. 

Palceaster,  236. 

Palcechinus,  229. 

Palceichthyes,  554,  567. 

Palcemon,  359. 

PaUeocrinoids,  249. 

Palceodictyoptera,  402. 

Palceodiscus,  236. 

Palceonyctis,  816. 

Palceophis,  624. 

Palceophonns,  370. 

Palceotheridce,  775. 

Palceotherium,  775. 

Palamedea,  690. 

Palamedeidce,  690. 

Palapterygidce,  6S4. 

P adapter yx,  6S4. 

Palmurus,  359. 

Pallial  line  of  Bivalves,  455. 

Pallial  sinus,  456. 

Palliobranehiata  ( see  Bracliiopoda). 
Pallium  (see  Mantle). 

Palmipes,  235. 

Palpocils  of'Hydroids,  12S. 

Paludicella,  431,  433. 

Paludina,  475. 

Paludinidce,  472. 

Palythoa,  181. 

Pamphagus,  77. 

Panda,  S23. 

Pandion,  712. 

Pandiones,  711,  712. 

Pangolin,  751. 

Pannrpulce , 410. 

Panther,  834. 

Pantopoda,  370. 

Paper  Nautilus  ( sec  Argonaut). 

Paractinice,  180 
Pa  radise  idee,  702. 

Pamdoxurus,  831. 

Parainmcium,  structure  of,  97  ; reproduc- 
tion of,  99. 

Paramuricea,  197. 

Parapodia,  299,  310. 

Parastacidce,  360. 

Par  idee,  702. 

Parra,  693. 

Parrakeets,  710. 

Parrots,  708,  709. 

Parthenogenesis,  52. 

Partridge,  695. 


Parus,  702. 

Passer,  703. 

Passeres,  685 ; characters  of,  699 ; groups 
of,  701. 

Patella,  464,  469. 

Patellidce,  472. 

Pauropoda,  385 ; characters  of,  387. 
Pauropus,  383,  384,  387. 

Pavo,  695. 

Pavonarut;  200. 

Peachia,  177. 

Pea-crab,  364. 

Pea-fowl,  695. 

Pear-encrinite,  250. 

Pearl-oyster,  460. 

Pearly  Nautilus,  4S1,  482,  484,  488;  struc- 
ture of,  494 ; distribution  of,  499. 

Peccary,  785. 

Pecten,  459,  460. 

Pecten  of  eye  of  Birds,  672. 

Pectinaria,  313. 

Pectinatella,  42S. 

Pectunculus,  452. 

Pedalion,  293. 

Pcdata  ( Ilolothuroidea ),  258. 

Pedetes,  S42. 

Pedieellarice,  222,  231. 

Pedicellina,  431,  433. 

Pediculati,  566. 

Pediculidce,  403. 

Pediculus,  404. 

Pedipalpi,  377. 

Pelagia,  162. 

Pelagic  zone,  60. 

Pelagidce,  161. 

Pelagoneinertes,  2S0,  2S1. 
Pelagonemcrtidce,  2S2. 

Pelias,  626. 

Pelican,  6S8. 

Pelicanidce,  68S. 

Pelmatozoa,  219,  240. 

Pelornyxa,  74,  76. 

Pelonaia,  448,  511. 

Peltogaster,  336. 

Pen  of  Cuttle-fishes,  4S7. 

Penaius,  359. 

Peneroplis,  86. 

Penguin,  6S5,  6S6. 

Peniculus,  341. 

Pennatula,  200,  201. 

PcnnatuUdce,  19S  ; characters  of,  199. 
Pentacrinus,  245,  216,  250. 

Pentamera  (Coleoptera),  422. 
Pentameridce,  441. 

Pentastoma,  373. 

Pentastomida,  372. 

Pentatoma,  408. 

Pentremites,  253. 

Peramelidas,  743,  744. 

Peratherium,  747. 

Perea,  566. 

Perch,  566. 

Perchers,  699. 

Percidce,  566. 

Perdicidoe,  695. 

Perdix,  695. 

Perennibranchiate  Amphibians,  595,  59S. 
Perforata  (Foraminifera),  81;  (Corals), 
1S9. 

Pericardium,  of  Crustacea,  327 ; of  Mol- 
lu-sca,  445. 

Peridinium,  95,  96. 
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Perigastric  space  of  Polyzoa,  431. 
Perigonimus,  50,  51. 

Periostracum,  449. 

Peripatus,  3S8,  389. 

Perisckoechinidce,  229. 

Perissodactyla,  769. 

Peristome,  of  Vorticella,  100  ; of  the  shell 
of  Gastropods,  465. 

Peristomial  space  of  Actinide:,  17S. 
Perivisceral  space  of  Actinozoa,  174. 
Periwinkle,  472. 

Perlidce,  410. 

Perodicticus,  863. 

Perophora,  510. 

Peropoda,  628,  629. 

Petaurus,  743. 

Petr  aster,  236. 

Petrel,  687. 

Petrogale,  741. 

Petromyzon,  560. 

Petromyzemidce,  559. 

Pezophaps,  699. 

Phacochcerus,  7S5. 

- Phcenicopteridce , 690. 

Phce nicapterus,  690. 

Phaeton.  689. 

Phalacrocorax,  688. 

Phalangers,  742. 

Phalangidea,  375. 

Phalangista.  743. 

Phalangistidce,  742. 

Phalangium,  376. 

Phanoyenia,  249. 

Pharetrones,  122. 

Pharyngobranchii,  554. 

Pharyngognathi,  566. 

Pharynx,  of  Tunicates,  506;  of  Lancelet, 
555. 

Phascolarctos,  742. 

Phascolomys,  739,  740. 

Phascolotherium,  731,  747. 

I'hasianidee,  695. 

Phasianus,  095. 

Phasmidce,  409. 

Pheasant,  695. 

Phoca,  SIS. 

Phocoena,  765,  766. 

Phocidrr,  818. 

Pholadidm,  449,  461. 

Pholas,  452,  460. 

Phonnosoma,  228,  230. 

Phoronis,  298. 

Phoxinus,  564. 

Phragmacone,  448 ; of  Spirula,  492 ; of 
Belemnite,  493. 

Phryganeidcv,  410. 

Phrynidea.  379. 

Phrynus,  379.  380. 

Phihirius,  404. 

Pbylactolsematous  Polyzoa,  433. 
Phyllidiadce,  472. 

Phyllirlioidce,  472. 

Phyllocarida,  345. 

Phyllocyst,  154. 

Phyllopoda,  329 ; characters  of,  344. 
Phyllosoma,  359. 

Phyllostoma,  851. 

Phyllostomidm,  849,  851. 

Phyogemmaria,  158. 

Physa,  475. 

Physalia,  156,  157,  158. 

Physalus,  764. 


Physeter,  764. 

Physeteridce,  764. 

Physiological  selection,  44. 

Physiology,  17. 

Physophora,  15S. 

Physophoridas,  152;  characters  of,  156; 

reproduction  of,  15S. 

Physostomi,  563. 

Pica,  701. 

Picarice,  704. 

Piddie,  707. 

Picoidece,  706. 

Piddock,  461. 

JHeris,  415. 

Pigeons,  696,  697,  698. 

Pika,  844. 

Pike,  564. 

Pilidium,  2S1. 

Pill-millepede,  3S7. 

Pinna,  460. 

Pinnipedia,  816. 

Pinnotheres,  364. 

Pipa,  595,  602. 

Pipe-fish,  567. 

Pipistrelle,  850. 

Pipit,  703. 

Pisces,  529 ; general  characters  of,  533 ; 
scales  of,  533,  534 ; skeleton  of,  535  ; 
skull  of,  536 ; limbs  of,  541 : tail  of, 
543 ; visceral  arches  of,  53S ; respiratory 
organs  of,  545  ; heart  and  circulation  of, 
547 ; digestive  system  of,  549  ; swim- 
bladder  of,  551 ; nervous  system  of, 
551 ; reproductive  organs  of,  552 ; orders 
of,  554. 

Piscicola,  303,  306. 

Pitheda,  865. 

Pithecvidce,  S65. 

Pithecus,  S69. 

Pittidce , 704. 

Placenta,  731. 

Placental  Mammals,  731. 

Placoderms,  571. 

Placodus,  645. 

Placoid  scales  of  Fishes,  534. 

Placoidei,  572. 

Plagiaulax,  731,  747. 

Plagiostomi,  576,  577. 

Planarida,  278,  279. 

Planorbis,  465,  475. 

Plantain-eaters,  705. 

Plantigrade  Carnivora,  820. 

Plant-lice,  406, 420 ; parthenogenesis  of,  53. 
Plants  and  animals,  differences  between,  19. 
Planula,  140. 

Plasmodium,  15. 

Plasnwpora,  205. 

Plastron,  017. 

Plat  ale  a,  692. 

Plataleidce,  691. 

Platanista,  766. 

Platycercidce,  709. 

Platyelmia,  265. 

Platyrhina,  863,  S64. 

Plccotus,  850. 

Plectognathi,  566. 

Plesiarctomys,  837. 

Plesiosauria,  644. 

Plesiosaurus,  643,  644. 

Plethospongice,  116. 

Pleura  of  Lobster,  322. 

Pleurobrachia,  206,  209 
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Pleurobranchidce,  472. 

Pleuroneetes,  565. 

Pleuronectidce,  565. 

Pliohippus,  779. 

Pliopithecus,  S63. 

Plotactis,  181. 

Plotus,  689. 

Plouglisliare-bone,  656. 

Plovers,  694. 

Plumaster , 236. 

Plumularia,  145. 

Pluteus,  228. 

Plyctolophidce,  709. 

Pneumatic  filaments  of  Physophorid.ee,  157. 
Pneumatocyst,  156. 

Pneumatophore,  156. 

Pneumodermon,  478. 

Pneumonophora  ( Ilolotliuroidca ),  256, 

258. 

Pochard,  690. 

Pocillopora,  187,  189. 

Podargus,  703. 

Podiceps,  687. 

Podicipitidee,  6S7. 

Podophrya,  101. 

Podoplithalmate  Crustaceans,  356. 
Podosomata,  370. 

Podurce,  393,  405. 

Poebrotherium,  792. 

Pcecilasma,  331. 

Poephaga  ( Marsupialia ),  740. 

Poephagus,  800. 

Polecat,  826. 

Polian  vesicles,  225. 

Polistes,  54. 

Polyartlira,  293. 

Polychceta,  characters  of,  309. 
Polycystina,  91,  92. 

Polydesmus,  3S6. 

Polygastrie  Animalcules  of  Ehrcnberg,  99. 
Polygordius,  310. 

Polynoe,  311,  315. 

Polyodon,  569,  571,  572. 

Polypary,  130. 

Polype,  176. 

Polypide,  425. 

Polypidom,  130. 

Polypite,  129. 

Polyplacophora,  475. 

Polyplectron,  695. 

Polyprotodontia,  739,  743. 

Polypterus,  568,  569,  570,  571,  572. 
Polystome  Infusoria,  101. 

Polystomella,  85,  S7. 

Polythalamous  Foraminifera,  82. 
Polytremaeis,  205. 

Polyzoa,  characters  of,  424  ; typical  poly- 
pide of,  426 ; cells  of,  428  ; lophophore 
of,  430  ; endosarc  of,  431;  reproduction 
of,  432 ; groups  of,  433 ; distribution  of, 
in  space  and  time,  434. 

Polyzoarium,  425. 

Pond-snails,  474. 

Pontarachna,  374. 

Pontubdella,  303,  306. 

Pontoporeia,  766. 

Porbeagle,  578. 

Porcellana,  362. 

Porcellanous  shells,  449. 

Porcupine,  842. 

Porcus,  785. 

Pores  of  Sponges,  110. 


Porifera,  characters  of,  107 ; classifica- 
tion of,  115. 

Poritidce,  1S9,  190. 

Porpita,  156. 

Porpoise,  765. 

Port  Jackson  Shark,  577. 

Portuguese  Man-of-war,  152,  158. 

Portunus,  364. 

Potamochoerus,  785. 

Potamoyale,  851,  855. 

Potamogalidce,  S55. 

Pouched  Marmots,  83S. 

Pouched  Rats,  840. 

Poulpe,  490. 

Prairie-dog,  838. 

Pratincole,  694. 

Prawn,  359. 

Praya,  154,  155. 

Presbytis,  867. 

Prestwicliia,  351. 

Friapulus,  298. 

Primates,  characters  of,  S58,  859 ; divi- 
sions of,  859. 

Primnoa,  197. 

Priodontes,  754. 

Prist  idee,  579. 

Pristis,  579. 

Proboscidea,  characters  of,  S07 ; living 
types  of,  810 ; extinct  types  of,  811,  812. 
Proboscis  Monkey,  S67. 

Procellaridce,  687. 

Prochilus,  S22. 

Procoelian  Crocodiles,  641. 

Procyon,  823. 

Procyonidce,  S23. 

Productidce,  441,  442. 

Proglottis,  266,  267  ; structure  of,  26S. 
Prolegs,  416. 

Prong-buck,  797,  798. 

Propodium,  463. 

Propora,  205. 

Prorastomus,  759. 

Proscolex,  271. 

Prosimii,  859. 

Prosobranchiata,  470. 

Prostomium,  of  Planarians,  279 ; of  Anne- 
lides,  299  ; of  Earth-worm,  306. 
Protamceba,  72. 

Protaster,  239. 

Proteles,  831. 

Protelidce,  831. 

Proteolepas,  335. 

Proteroglossa,  602,  604. 

Proteroglypha,  &27. 

Proterosauria,  631,  634. 

Proterosaurus,  034. 

Proteus,  59S. 

Proteus-animalcule,  73. 

Prothorax,  392. 

Protococcus,  20. 

Prot.ogenes,  72. 

Protohydra,  132. 

Protolabis,  791. 

Protomyxa,  73. 

Protoplasm,  8,  9. 

Protopodite,  323. 

Protopterus,  579,  581,  582,  583. 

Protozoa,  24 ; general  characters  of,  66 ; 

classification  of,  68. 

Proventrieulus  of  Birds,  667. 
Protracheata,  389. 

Pseudembryo  of  Echinoderms,  217. 
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Pseudobrancliia,  547. 

Pseudochlamys,  77. 

Pseudohsemal  system  of  Annelides,  300; 

of  Leech,  305  ; of  Earth-worm,  308. 
Pseudohearts  of  Brachiopoda,  439. 
Pseudonavicelhe,  71. 

Pseudopodia,  9,  14,  6S,  72,  76,  7S,  SO. 
Pseudopus,  632. 

Pseiuloscorpionidce,  376. 
Pseudoncuroptera,  410. 

Psittaci,  70S. 

Psittacidce,  709. 

Psittactis,  709. 

Psolus,  254,  257,  259. 

Psorospermice,  71. 

Ptarmigan,  695. 

Pteranodon,  64S. 

Pteraspis,  571. 

Pterichthys , 571. 

Pteroclidce,  696. 

Pterodactylus , 648. 

Pteromys,  S3S. 

Pteronarcys,  397. 

Pteropoda,  449;  general  characters  of, 
477 ; orders  of,  479 ; distribution  of,  in 
time,  4S0. 

Pteropodidce,  S47,  S4S. 

Pteroptis,  84S. 

Pterosauria,  646. 

Pterygotus,  352. 

Ptilocercus,  S57. 

Ptilodictya,  434. 

Ptilograptus,  167,  16S. 

Ptilopora,  434. 

Ptychoceras,  497,  500. 

Puff-adder,  626. 

Puffin,  6S7. 

Pulex,  412. 

Pulicidce,  412. 

Pulmogastropoda,  470,  473. 

Pulmonate  Gastropods,  473. 

Pulmonifera,  470. 

Pulmotrachearia,  3S0. 

Puma,  834. 

Pupa,  399,  400. 

Pupa,  475. 

Pupipara,  414. 

Purples  of  wheat,  2S9. 

Putorius,  S26. 

Pycnogonida,  370. 

Pycnogonum , 371. 

Pygidium  of  Trilobites,  34S. 

Pyralidce,  417. 

Pyramidellidce,  471. 

Pyrgia,  190. 

Pyrgita,  703. 

Pyrosoma,  510,  511. 

Purr  hula,  703. 

Python.  622,  623,  629. 

Pythonidce,  629. 

Quadrate  bone,  522. 

Quadrula,  77. 

Quadrumana,  S59. 

Quagga,  77S. 

Quail,  696. 

Querqedula,  690. 

Rabbit,  S44. 

Racoon,  823. 

Radiata,  124. 

Radiolaria,  68  ; characters  of,  89. 


Radula,  467. 

Raid,  579. 

Raiiaas,  579. 

Rail,  693. 

Rallicn,  693. 

Rana,  603. 

Rankin’,  603. 

Raptorcs,  685;  characters  of,  710;  groups 
of,  711. 

Rasores,  685,  694. 

Rat,  840. 

Ratel,  824. 

Ratitce,  676;  characters  of,  680. 
Rattlesnake,  636. 

Raven,  701. 

Rays,  578,  579. 

Razor-bill,  6S7. 

Razor-shells,  461. 

Red  Coral,  201. 

Red-deer,  795. 

Redshank,  694. 

Redstart,  702. 

Regnurn  Protisticum,  19. 

Regular  Echinoids,  22S. 

Regulus,  702. 

Reindeer,  796. 

Renilla,  201. 

Reproduction,  general  phenomena  of,  45 ; 

sexual,  46 ; non-sexual,  47. 

Reptilia,  530,  531 ; general  characters  of, 
607;  circulatory  organs  of,  009;  orders 
of,  613. 

Respiratory  tree  of  Holothurians,  256. 
Respiratory  tubes  of  Rotifera,  292. 
Reticularia,  7S,  86. 

Reversed  shells,  467. 

Rhabdocrel  Planarians,  2S0. 

Rhabdonema,  289. 

Rhabdnjdiora,  166. 

Rhabdopleura,  429,  431,  433. 
Rhamphastidoe,  707. 

Rhamphorhynohus,  647,  048. 

Rhea,  682. 

Rheidm,  682. 

Rhina,  578. 

Rhinatrema,  597. 

Rhinidce,  578. 

Rhinobatidce,  579. 

Rhinobatis,  579. 

Rhinoceros,  770,  771,  772. 

Rhinocerotida’,  770. 

Rhinodon,  578. 

Rhinodontidce,  578. 

Rhinoloph  idai,  849. 

Rhinolophus,  849. 

Rhinophrynus,  602,  604. 

Rhipidognrgia,  202. 

Rhizocephcua,  333 ; characters  of,  335. 
RMzocrinus,  245,  250. 

Rhizophaga  ( Marsupialia ),  739. 
Rhizopoda,  68 ; characters  of,  72. 
Rhizostorna,  164. 

Rhizostomata,  160,  161. 

Rhodope,  472. 

Rhombus,  565. 

Rhopalocera,  416. 

Rhynchobdellidce,  306. 

Rhynchocephalia,  637,  645. 

Rhynchoceti,  767. 

Rhynchonella,  442. 

Rhynchonellidce,  437,  441,  442. 
Rhynchophora,  422. 
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Rhynchosaurus,  63S,  645. 

Rliynchota,  405. 

Rliytina,  759. 

Rhyzcena,  831. 

Ribbon-worms,  280. 

Right  Whale,  762. 

Ringed  Snake,  629. 

River-snails,  472. 

Roach,  564. 

Robin,  702;  (American),  702. 

Robulina,  S3. 

Rock-kangaroo,  741. 

Rock-slater,  356. 

Rock-snakes,  629. 

Roebuck,  795. 

Rodentia,  general  characters  of,  835 ; 
groups  of,  837  ; distribution  of,  in  space 
and  time,  837. 

Rook,  701. 

Rorqual,  764. 

Rot  of  Sheep,  276. 

Rotalia,  84,  S5. 

Rotalidce,  S5. 

Rotatoria  (see  Rotifera). 

Rotifera,  265 ; characters  of,  2S9  ; digestive 
system  of,  291 ; reproduction  of,  292. 
Round-worms,  2S5. 

Rucervus,  794. 

Ruff,  694. 

Rugosa,  177  ; characters  of,  194  ; affinities 
of,  192  ; distribution  of,  in  time,  197. 
Rurninantia,  768 ; characters  of,  786  ; 
stomach  of,  7S7 ; dentition  of,  7S9 ; 
families  of,  790. 

Rupieapra,  798. 

Rusa,  794. 

Ruticilla,  702. 

Sabella,  312. 

Sabellaria,  312. 

Sabellidce,  313. 

Sable,  826. 

Saccammina,  8S. 

Saccosoma , 251. 

Sacculina,  336. 

Sacred  Ibis,  692. 

Scenuridas,  306. 

Sagitta,  315,  316. 

Said,  865. 

Salamanders,  59S,  599. 

Salamandra,  599. 

Salmo,  564. 

Salmon,  564. 

Salmonid®,  564. 

Salpa,  504,  5 OS,  510,  511. 

Sand-crab,  363. 

Sand-grouse,  696. 

Sand-hopper,  354. 

Sand-lizard,  634. 

Sand-martin,  703. 

Sand-piper,  694. 

Sand-stars,  236. 

Sand-worms,  301. 

Sanguisuga,  304. 

Sapajou,  864. 

Sarcode,  67. 

Sarcodietyon,  199. 

Sarcodina,  72. 

Sarcophaga  ( Marsupialia ),  745. 
Sarcophyton , 199. 

Sarcopsylla , 412. 

Sarcoptcs,  374. 


Sarcorhamphus,  713. 

Sauranodon,  643. 

Saurillus,  632. 

Sauropstda,  531,  607. 

Sauropterygia,  643. 

Saurornilhes,  676,  677. 

Saururoe,  677. 

Saw-fish,  579. 

Saw-flies,  418. 

Saxicola,  702. 

Scale-insects,  407. 

Scallop,  460. 

Scalops , 854. 

Scalpellum,  335. 

Scansores,  685. 

Scaphirhynchus,  571,  572. 

Scapliognathite,  326. 

Scaphopoda,  477. 

Scaup-duck,  690. 

Schizognathce,  659. 

Schizopoda,  330;  characters  of,  357. 
Scincidce,  633. 

Scincus,  633. 

Sciurldce,  831. 

Sciuromorpha,  837. 

Sciuropterus,  83S. 

Seiurus,  837. 

Sclerenchyma,  183. 

Sclerites,  202. 

Sclerobasica  (Zoantharia),  1S1. 

Sclerobasic  coralla,  182,  183. 
Scleroderrnata  ( Zoantharia ),  182  ; groups 
of,  189. 

Sclerodermic  coralla,  183. 

Sclerostoma,  287. 

Scolecida,  263 ; characters  of,  265. 

Scolex,  271. 

Scobpacidce , 693. 

Scolopax,  694. 

Scolopendra , 386. 

Scomber,  566. 

Scomberidce,  566. 

Scorpiodea,  377. 

Scorpion,  370,  377,  37S,  379. 

Scorpion-flies,  410. 

Scoter-duck,  690. 

Screamer,  690. 

Scutigera,  3S4. 

Scyllaridce,  321. 

Scytlidae,  578. 

Scylliwn,  57S. 

Scyphistoma,  164. 

Scypliomedusoe,  159. 

Scytlirops,  705. 

Sea-anemones,  177,  ISO,  181. 

Sea-bream,  566. 

Sea-centipedes,  315. 

Sea-cows,  758. 

Sea-cucumbers,  254. 

Sea-firs,  143. 

Sea-hares,  472. 

Sea-horses,  567. 

Sea-lemons,  472. 

Sea-lions,  SIS. 

Sea-mouse,  315. 

Sea-otter,  824. 

Sea-pens,  199. 

Sea-shrubs,  201. 

Sea-slugs,  472. 

Sea-spiders,  371. 

Sea-trout,  564. 

Seals,  816,  S18. 
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Secretary  Bird,  713. 

Segmental  organs,  of  Annelides,  300;  of 
Hirudinea,  302 ; of  Medicinal  Leech, 
305  ; of  Uligochceta,  307  ; of  Earth- 
worm, 300  ; of  Polychajtous  Annelides, 
311. 

Selache,  578. 

Selachii,  577. 

Selenaria,  427. 

Selenodontia,  7S1,  786. 

Sem/nopithecidas,  S66,  867. 

Semnopithecus,  867. 

Sepia,  498. 

Sepiadce,  490,  500. 

Sepiola,  498. 

Sepiostaire,  4S7. 

Septa,  of  Corals,  185 ; of  the  shell  of  Tetra- 
branchiate  Cephalopods,  496. 
Serpentarius,  713. 

Serpula,  312. 

Serranidtv,  529. 

Sertularida,  142 ; characters  of,  143 ; 

polypites  of,  144 ; reproduction  of,  145. 
Sexual  selection,  43. 

Sharks,  577,  578. 

Sheat-fishes,  564. 

Sheep,  798,  799. 

Sheep-ticks,  415. 

Sheldrake,  690. 

Shell,  of  Mollusea,  44S,  449  ; of  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  451  ; of  Gastropoda , 463  ; 
of  Polyplaeophpra,  476 ; of  Scaphopoda, 
477  ; of  Pteropoda,  479 ; of  Cephalo- 
poda, 4S7  ; of  female  Argonaut,  488, 
489  ; of  Spirula,  492 ; of  Pearly  Nau- 
tilus, 492  ; of  Tetrabranchiata,  496 ; of 
Brachiopoda,  436. 

Sheltopusik,  632. 

Ship-worm,  461. 

Shore-crab,  364. 

Shore-hopper,  354. 

Shoveller,  690. 

Shrew-mice,  852. 

Shrew-mole,  854. 

Shrike,  702. 

Shrimp,  360. 

Sialidce,  410. 

Siamang,  869. 

Sicula  of  Graptolites,  167. 

Sieboldia,  599. 

Siluridce,  564. 

Si lunis,  564. 

Simla,  869. 

Simioidea,  859,  863. 

Simosaurw,  644. 

Simplicidentate  Rodents,  S36,  837. 
SinupalUalia  (Larnellibranchiata),  456, 
461. 

Siphonida  ( Larnellibranchiata ),  460. 
Siphonodentalium,  477. 

Siphonophora,  132  ; general  characters  of, 
152. 

Siphonops,  597. 

Siphonostomata  ( Gastropoda ),  466,  471, 
4(5. 

Siphons  of  Lainellibranehiata,  451,  459  ; 

of  Gastropoda,  468,  471. 

Siphuncle  of  the  shell  of  Nautilus,  494. 
Sipunculoidea,  296. 

Sipunculus,  297,  298. 

Slredon,  6u0. 

Siren,  598. 


Sirenia,  716,  723,  725;  general  characters 
of,  755  ; distribution  of,  in  time,  759. 
SiYex,  418. 

Sirieidce,  41S. 

Siskin,  703. 

Sitta,  702. 

Sivatherium,  S00. 

Skates,  579. 

Skink,  633. 

Skunk,  S24. 

Skylark,  704. 

Slaters,  855,  356. 

Sloth,  743,  749,  750. 

Sloth-animalcules,  373. 

Slow  Lemurs,  862. 

Slow-wonn,  633. 

Slugs,  473,  474. 

Smelt,  564. 

Smooth  Snake,  629. 

Smynthurus,  405. 

Snails,  473,  474. 

Snake-birds,  689. 

Snakes,  620. 

Snapping-turtle,  019. 

Snipe,  694. 

Soft  Tortoises,  619. 

Solan-goose,  689. 

Solanocrinus,  251. 

Solaster,  231,  235. 

Sole,  565. 

Solea,  565. 

Solenidce,  401. 

Solenodon,  852,  855. 

Solenoglypha,  624. 

Solenostoma,  567. 

Solidungula,  776. 

Solitaire,  699. 

Solpugidea,  376. 

Somateria,  690. 

Soinatocyst,  153. 

Somite,  318. 

Sorex,  852. 

Soricidas,  852. 

Spalacidce,  841. 

Spalax,  841. 

Sparidce,  566. 

Sparrows,  703. 

Spatangidce,  228. 

Spatula,  690. 

Spatularia,  572. 

Species,  definition  of,  35;  origin  of,  39 
et  seq. 

Spectacled  Bear,  822. 

Spectacled  Snake,  627. 

Spengel’s  Organ,  469. 

Spermatophores  of  Cephalopods,  486. 
Spermophilus,  838. 

Sperm-whale,  764. 

Sphseridia,  222. 

Sphcerogastra,  380. 

Sphatro-ma,  356. 

Sphcerozoum,- 92. 

Sphcerularia,  284. 

Sphagodus,  576. 

Sphargis,  619. 

Spheniscidce,  6S5. 

Spheniseus,  686. 

Sphenodon,  630,  637,  638,  645. 

Sphingidat,  417. 

Sphingurus,  842. 

Spicula,  of  Sponges,  113, 117, 118, 119,  120, 
122;  of  Alcyonium,  199;  of  Tubipora, 
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199 ; of  Corallium,  201 ; of  Gorgonidce, 
202. 

Spider-crabs,  364. 

Spider-mites,  374. 

Spider-monkey,  864. 

Spiders,  366,  367,  370;  characters  of,  380; 

web  of,  382. 

Spinacidce,  578. 

Spinnerets,  of  Spiders,  381 ; of  Cater- 
pillars, 395,  416. 

Spiriferidce,  441,  442. 

Spirorbis,  312,  313. 

Spirilla,  487,  492,  498. 

Spirulidce,  492. 

Sponge-cells,  108. 

Sponges,  characters  of,  107 ; histological 
elements  of,  109 ; canal  system  of,  110  ; 
skeleton  of,  113  ; reproduction  and  de- 
velopment of,  113-115 ; classification  of, 
115  ; groups  of,  116. 

SpongiUa,  114,  118. 

Spoon-bill,  691,  692. 

Spoon-worms,  296. 

Sporosac  of  Hydroid  Zoophytes,  135. 
Spring-tails,  404. 

Squalodon,  767. 

Squalodontidce,  766. 

Squamata  (Reptilia),  608. 

Squid,  490. 

Squilla,  357. 

Squirrel,  S38. 

Squirrel  Monkey,  S64. 

Staggers  of  Sheep,  274. 

Stagonolepis,  640. 

Staphylinidce,  423. 

Starlings,  703. 

Star-nosed  Mole,  854. 

Statoblasts  of  Polyzoa,  432. 

Stauria,  195. 

Stauridm,  197. 

Stauridia,  139. 

Steatornis,  705. 

Steganophthalmate  Medusse,  161. 
Steganopodes,  688. 

Stegocephala,  604. 

Stellerida  (see  Asteroidea). 

Stellio,  636. 

Stem-muscle  of  Vorticella,  100. 

Stenaster,  236. 

Stcneofiber,  837. 

Steneosaurus,  640. 

Stenops,  862,  S63. 

Stenostornata  ( Ctenophora ),  209. 

Stentor,  100,  101. 

Stcphanoceros,  290,  293. 

Stephanoscy phus,  148. 

Stereognathus,  731. 

Sternaspis,  29S. 

Sternum,  of  the  somite  of  Crustaceans, 
322;  of  Mammals,  718. 

Stick-insects.  409. 

Sting-rays,  579. 

Stock-dove,  69S. 

Stolons,  of  Foraminifera,  S2 ; of  social 
Ascidians,  510. 

Stomatnpoda , 330 ; characters  of,  357. 
Stone-chat,  702. 

Stone-flies,  410. 

Stork,  691. 

Strepsilas,  694. 

Strepsiptera,  392 ; characters  of,  420. 
Striges,  711. 


Strigidce,  712. 

Strigopidce,  710. 

Strigops,  710. 

Strix,  712. 

Strobila,  of  Aurelia,  164 ; of  Tamiada, 
267. 

Stromatopora,  173. 

Stromatoporoidea,  132 ; characters  of, 
172. 

Strombidce,  462,  471. 

Strophomenidce,  441,  442. 

Strvthio,  681. 

Struthionex,  681. 

Struthionidce,  681. 

Sturdy  of  Sheep,  274. 

Sturgeon,  568,  569,  570,  571. 

Sturnidce,  703. 

Sturnus,  703. 

Styela,  510. 

Stylaster,  172. 

Stxjlastcridoe,  171. 

Sty linodont  idee,  803. 

Styliola,  4S0. 

Sty  lops,  421. 

Sub-brachiata,  565. 

Sub-kingdoms,  34. 

Sucking-fishes,  566. 

Suctoria  ( Infusoria ),  101. 

Suida,  7S3. 

Sula,  689. 

Sun-animalcule,  93. 

Sun-bear,  822. 

Sun-birds,  703. 

Suricate,  S31. 

Surinam  Toad,  602. 

Sus,  783,  785. 

Swallow,  703. 

Swan,  690. 

Swifts,  708. 

Swim-bladder  of  Fishes,  551. 

Swimmerets  of  Lobster,  327. 
Swimming-hells  of  Oceanic  Hydrozoa, 
154. 

Sycones,  123. 

SyUis,  314. 

Sylvia,  702. 

Sylviidce,  702. 

Symborodon,  775. 

Sympodium,  199. 

Synapticul®,  186. 

Synapta,  25S. 

Synaptidce,  257. 

Syngnathidce,  567. 

Synthetic  types,  62. 

Syrinx,  673. 

Syrnium,  712. 

Tabanidce,  415. 

Tabula.-  of  Corals,  186. 

Tabulata,  180, 190. 

Tabulate  Corals,  186. 

Tachyglossus,  736. 

Tacliypetcs,  689. 

Tadorna,  690. 

Tadpole,  593,  594. 

Tcenia,  272,  273,  274. 

Tainiada,  characters  of,  265,  266 ; ana- 
tomy of,  267-269  ; development  of,  269- 
272;  types  of,  272-274. 

Talitrus,  354. 

Talpa,  854. 

Talpidce,  853. 
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Tamandua , 751. 

Tamias,  83S. 

Tanager,  703. 

Tanagridce,  703. 

Tanais,  35(5,  357. 

Tanrec,  S55. 

Tantalus,  <501. 

Tape-worms,  265  et  seq. 

Tapir,  773. 

Tapir  idee,  773. 

Tapirus,  773,  774. 

Tardigrada,  373. 

Tarsiidce,  860,  861. 

Tarsipes,  737,  743. 

Tardus,  S61. 

Taxidea,  S24. 

Teal,  690. 

Tectibranchiata,  472. 

Teguexin,  634. 

Teleodactyla,  770. 

Teleosaurus,  640. 

Teleostei,  554;  characters  of,  560;  sub- 
orders of,  663. 

Telephorus,  422. 

Telerpeton,  632. 

Tellinidce,  461. 

Telson,  of  Crustacea,  321 ; of  Lobster, 
327  ; of  Scorpion,  378. 

Tenebrionidce,  422. 

Tenrec,  855. 

Tentacles,  of  Ccelenterata,  125  ; of  Hydra, 
133  ; of  Tubularia,  141 ; of  Trachyinedu- 
sfv,  149,  151;  of  Calycophoridce,  153; 
of  Physophoridce,  158;  of  Actinidce, 
17S ; of  Alcyonaria,  197;  of  Pleuro- 
brachia,  207 ; of  Holothuroidea,  254 ; 
of  Polyzoa,  430;  of  Cuttle-fishes,  4S2  ; 
of  Nautilus,  495;  ofTunicates,  506. 
Tentaculites,  480. 

Tenth  red inidee,  41 S. 

Tenuirostral  Perehers,  701. 

Terebella,  312.  313. 

Terebrantia  (II ymenoptera),  41S. 
Terebratula,  43S. 

Terebratulidce,  441,  442. 

Terebratulina,  440. 

Teredo,  461. 

Tergum  of  the  somite  of  Crustacea,  322. 
Tern,  6S7. 

Tcrricola,  306. 

Termites,  communities  of,  410. 

Termitidce.  410. 

Terrapin,  619. 

Test,  of  Foraminifera,  79;  of  Echinoids, 
219  et  seq.  ; of  Tunicates,  504. 
Testudinida ?,  620. 

Testudo,  620. 

Tetrabra  nchiata  (Cephalopoda),  489; 
characters  of,  493 ; shell  of,  496 ; dis- 
tribution of,  in  time,  499. 
Tetractinellidce,  118. 

Tetradecapoda,  352. 

Tetramera  (Coleoptera),  422. 

Tetrao,  695. 

Tetraonidce,  695. 

Tetrapneumones,  3S1. 

Tetrastemma,  280,  281. 

Teuthidoe,  490,  500. 

Textularia,  83,  S6. 

Textularidce,  SO. 

Thalamophora,  77. 

Thalassarachna,  374. 


Thalassarctos,  822. 

Thalassicolla,  92. 

Thalassicollida,  92. 

Thalassolampe,  62. 

Thaumantias,  137. 

Theca,  4S0. 

Theca  of  sclerodermic  corallum,  184. 
Thecaphora,  142. 

Thecidiidce,  441,  442. 

Thecomedusat,  148. 

Thecosomata,  47S,  479. 

Thelyphnnus,  379. 

Theriodontia,  645. 

Thick-knee,  694. 

Thomomys,  S41. 

Thoracica  (Cirnpedia),  333. 
Thoracipoda,  352. 

Thorn  back  Ray,  579. 

Thorn-headed  Worms,  283. 

Thorny  Claras,  461. 

Thread-cells,  127. 

Thread-worms,  2S5,  2S7. 

Thrips,  403. 

Thrushes,  702. 

Thylacinus,  746. 

Thylacoleo,  747. 

Thynnus,  566. 

Thysanoptera,  40S. 

Thysanvi'a,  405. 

Tiarechinus,  229. 

Ticks,  373,  374. 

Tic-polonga,  626. 

Tiger,  S34. 

Tiger-beetle,  423. 

TUlodontia,  802. 

TiUotheridce,  803. 

T Mother ium,  803. 

Tinamidce,  6S5. 

Tinamomorphee,  659. 

Tiuamou,  685. 

Tineidce,  417. 

Tinoceras,  802. 

Tinoporus,  83. 

Tipulidce,  413,  415. 

Tissues.  17. 

T itanotherium,  775 
Titmice,  702. 

Toads,  603. 

Todidce,  706. 

Tolypeutcs,  754. 

Tomistoma,  642. 

Tomopteris,  315. 

Tongue,  of  Insects,  394  ; of  Snakes,  623  ; 

of  Lizards,  631 ; of  Birds,  667. 
Tooth-shells,  477. 

Top-shells,  472. 

Tornaria,  2S2. 

Tomatellidce,  472. 

Torpedidce,  579. 

Torpedo,  579. 

Tortoise  Encrinite,  251. 

Tortoises,  620. 

Tortricidce,  417. 

Tortrix,  623,  629. 

Totanus,  694. 

Totipalmat.ee,  6S8. 

Toucan,  707. 

Tnxicophis,  627. 

Toxoceras,  497,  49S. 

Toxodon,  805. 

Toxodontia,  804. 

Toxopneustes,  229. 
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Trachea;,  of  Arachnida,  369  ; of  Myrio- 
poda,  328 ; of  Peripatus,  388 ; of  In- 
sects, 396. 

Tracheal  gills,  397. 

Tracheal  vesicles,  397. 

Tracheliastes,  341. 

Trachymedusce,  132  ; characters  of,  148. 
Trachynemidce,  152. 

Tragiilidce,  792. 

Trugulus,  792. 

Tree-crabs,  362. 

Tree-frogs,  603. 

Tree-kangaroos,  741. 

Tremarctos,  822. 

Trematoda,  265 ; general  characters  of, 
275 ; types  of,  276-278. 

Tremoetopus,  4S6. 

Treron,  698. 

Tretenterata  ( Brachiopoda ),  440. 

Triarthra,  293. 

Tri check idee,  819. 

Trichechus,  819. 

Trichina,  2SS. 

Trichocephalus,  286,  2S7. 

Triohocysts,  98. 

Trichodectes,  404. 

Trichoglossidce,  710. 

Trichoglossus,  710. 

Trichoptera,  410. 

Triconodon,  747. 

Tridacnidcn,  461. 

Trigla,  566. 

Trigoniadce,  460. 

Truobita,  329,  338;  characters  of,  346; 

structure  of  the  crust  of,  347. 

Trimera  ( Cnlcoptera ),  422. 

Trimcrellidce , 441. 

Trimeresurus,  627. 

Tringa , 694. 

Trionycidce,  619. 

Trionyx,  619. 

Triton  (Amphibia),  599. 

Tritoniadce,  472. 

Trochammina,  S6. 

Trochilidce,  708. 

Trochoceras,  497. 

Troglodytes  (Aves),  702;  (Mammalia), 
S69. 

Trogon,  707. 

Trogonidce,  707. 

Trogonoidece,  707. 

Trombididce,  374,  375. 

Trombidium,  375. 

Trophi  of  Insects,  393. 

Trophosome  of  Uydrozoa,  130. 

Tropic  Birds,  689. 

Tropidonotus,  629. 

Trough-shells,  461. 

Trout,  564. 

Trunk-fishes,  566. 

Trygon,  579. 

Trygonidce,  579. 

Tuatara  Lizard,  637. 

Tube-feet  of  Echinoderms,  217 ; of  Echin- 
oids,  225  ; of  Asteroids,  233 ; of  Opliiu- 
roids,  237  ; of  Crinoids,  243  ; of  Holo- 
thuroids,  256. 

Tubicola  (Annelida),  characters  of,  311; 
tube  of,  312;  distribution  of,  in  time, 
313. 

Tubifex,  309. 

Tubipora,  199. 


Tubiporidx,  199. 

Tubularia,  134,  137 ; characters  of,  141. 
Tubulosa,  189,  190. 

Tunicata,  424;  characters  of,  503;  bran- 
chial sac  of,  506;  development  of,  508  ; 
types  of,  510 ; distribution  of,  in  space, 
511. 

Tunny,  566. 

Tupaia,  857. 

Tupaiidai,  857. 

Turbellaria,  265  ; characters  of,  27S ; 
divisions  of,  279. 

Turbinated  shell  of  Gastropods,  465. 
Turbinidce,  472. 

Turbinolidai,  1S9. 

Turbot,  565. 

Turd  idle,  702. 

Turdus,  702. 

Turkey,  695. 

Tumicidce,  696. 

Turnstone,  694. 

Turnlepas,  335. 

Turrilites,  497,  500. 

Turritellidce,  471. 

Turtle-dove,  698. 

Turtles,  618. 

Turtur,  698. 

Tylodon,  816. 

Tylopoda,  790. 

Type,  morphological,  26. 

Typhlops,  629. 

Tyrannidas,  704. 

Tyroglyphidce , 374. 

Tyroglyphus,  374. 

Uint  at  her  ium,  802. 

Umbilicus  of  the  shell  of  Gastropods,  465. 
Umbo  of  the  shell  of  Lamellibranchs,  452. 
Umbrella  of  Luoemarida,  159,  160. 

Unau,  750. 

Ungulata,  characters  of,  76S;  divisions  of, 
769. 

ITnionidce,  460. 

Univalve  shells,  403,  464. 

Upupa  , 706. 

Upupidce,  706. 

V raster,  231,  235. 

Uria,  6S7. 

Urnatella,  431,  433. 

Urodela,  characters  of,  597  ; types  of, 
59S. 

Uropeltis,  629. 

U rotrichvs,  853. 

Ursidce,  S20. 

Ursus,  822. 

Urus,  800. 

Vacuoles,  of  Protozoa,  67,  76;  of  In- 
fusoria, 99. 

Vaginicola,  101. 

Vallceria,  433. 

Valvata,  475. 

Valvulina,  86. 

Vampire-bat,  851. 

Vanellus,  694. 

Varanidce,  634. 

Varanus,  634. 

Vauchena,  20. 

Veil  of  medusiform  gonophores,  137 ; of 
nectoealyces,  155 ; of  Trachymedusce, 
150. 

Yelella,  156,  157,  158. 
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Veliger  of  Mollusea,  447. 

Veneridoe,  401. 

Venus’s  Flower-basket,  120. 

Venus’s  Girdle,  209. 

Veret ilium,  200,  201. 

Vermes,  204. 

Vermetus,  464. 

Vermilinguia,  637. 

Verruca,  334. 

Verrucidce,  334. 

Vertebra,  structure  of,  519. 

Vertebrata,  general  characters  of,  513; 
development  of,  514,  515;  exoskeleton 
of,  529  ; skeleton  of,  51S;  limbs  of,  522; 
digestive  system  of,  524  ; blood  of,  526 ; 
respiratory  system  of,  527 ; nervous 
system  of,  528;  reproduction  of,  529; 
divisions  of,  530,  531. 

Vesicle,  contractile,  of  Protozoa,  67 ; of 
Amoeba,  74;  of  Paramcecium,  99. 
Vesicular  ia,  433. 

Vespertilionidce,  S49. 

Vesperugo,  S50. 

Vespidee,  419. 

Vibracula  of  Polyzoa,  42S. 

Vipera,  626. 

Viperidce,  626. 

Virgula  of  Graptolites,  167. 

Virgularia,  200. 

Viscacha,  843. 

Visceral  arches  of  the  embryo  of  Verte- 
brates, 516. 

Vicerra,  830.  • 

Viverridce,  829. 

Viviparous  Blenny,  566. 

Viviparous  Lizard,  634. 

Vole,  S40. 

Volutida 471. 

Volvocidce,  102. 

Volvox,  20. 

Vorticella,  97 ; structure  of,  100 ; repro- 
duction of,  101. 

Vorticlava,  134. 

Vulpes,  829. 

Vulture,  713. 

Vulturidce,  703. 

Wagtails,  713. 

Wah,  823. 

Waldheimia,  437. 

Walking-leaves,  409. 

Walrus,  819,  820. 

Wanderoo,  S00. 

Warblers,  702. 

Wart-hog,  7S5. 

Wasps,  419. 

Water-beetles,  423. 

Water-deer,  796. 

Water-fleas,  338. 

Water-hen,  693. 

Water-mites,  374. 

Water-mocassin  Snake,  627. 

Water-rat,  840. 

Water-scorpion,  407. 

Water-vascular  system  of  Echinodennata, 
217:  of  Scolecida.  265;  of  Taenia,  268  ; 
of  Trematoda,  275;  of  Distoma,  270; 
of  Turbellaria,  27S ; of  Acanthocephala, 


2S3 ; of  Nematoda,  2S5 ; of  Rot  if  era, 
292. 

Water- worms,  306. 

Weasel,  825.  826. 

Weevils,  422. 

Whalebone  Whales,  761,  762,  763,  764. 
Whale-louse,  354. 

Whales,  759,  761. 

Wheel-animalcules,  2S9. 

Whelk,  471. 

Whip-poor-Will,  705. 

Whistler,  838. 

White  Ants,  410. 

Whiting,  565. 

Widgeon,  690. 

Wild  Boar,  7S5. 

Wing-shells,  471. 

Wire-worms,  422. 

Wolf,  828,  S29. 

Wolf-fish,  566. 

Wolverene,  S26. 

Wombat,  739,  740. 

Wood-chuck,  838. 

Woodcock,  694. 

Wood  Ibises,  691. 

Wood-lice,  356. 

Woodpeckers,  707. 

Wood-pigeon,  698. 

Wrasse,  566. 

Wren,  702;  gold-crested,  702. 

Wry-neck,  707. 

Xenia,  190. 

Xiphias,  566. 

Xiphiidce,  566. 

Xiphosura,  329;  characters  of,  349. 

Yak,  721. 

Yapock,  745. 

Yunx,  707. 

Zaphrentidoe,  196. 

Zapus,  842. 

Zebra,  778. 

Zebu,  800. 

Zeuglodon,  707,  76S. 

Zeuglodontidce,  707. 

Ziphioid  Whales,  767,  76S. 

Ziphim,  707. 

Zoantharia,  characters  of,  177 ; Malaco- 
dermata,  177  ; distribution  of,  in  space, 
181;  Sclerobasica,  181;  Sclerodermata, 
1S2;  grouy>s  of,  189;  distribution  of,  in 
space,  19n;  distribution  of,  in  time,  193. 
Zoanthidce,  181. 

Zoanthus,  181. 

Zoarces,  566. 

Zoea,  359. 

Zonites,  475. 

Zonuridce,  632. 

Zonurus,  632. 

Zocecium  of  Polyzoa,  425,  42S. 

Zooid,  48. 

Zoological  Provinces,  57,  5S. 

Zoology,  definition  of,  1. 

Zoospores  of  Algae , 20. 

Zootoca,  634. 

Zygaena,  578. 
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STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  - 

PRONOUNCING,  ETYMOLOGICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

Embracing  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and 
a Copious  Selection  of  Old  English  Words.  To  which  are  appended 
Lists  of  Scripture  and  other  Proper  Names,  Abbreviations,  and  Foreign 
Words  and  Phrases. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  STORMONTH. 

The  Pronunciation  carefully  revised  by  the  Ilev.  P.  H.  PHELP,  M.A.  Cantab. 
Royal  8 vo,  handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  31s.  6d. 


Opinions  of  the  British  and  American  Press. 

This  may  serve  in  great  measure  the  purposes  of  an  English  cyclo- 
pedia. It  gives  lucid  and  succinct  definitions  of  the  technical  terms  in 
science  and  art,  in  law  and  medicine.  We  have  the  explanation  of  words 
and  phrases  that  puzzle  most  people,  showing  wonderfully  comprehensive 
and  out-of-the-way  research.  . . . We  need  only  add,  that  the  dictionary 
appears  in  all  its  departments  to  have  been  brought  down  to  meet  the 
latest  demands  of  the  day,  and  that  it  is  admirably  printed.” 

pall  /Pall  Gazette.— “ The  pronunciation  of  every  word  is  given,  the  sym- 
bols employed  for  marking  the  sounds  being  commendably  clear.  . . . 
After  the  pronunciation  comes  the  etymology.  It  has,  we  think,  been 
well  managed  here.  And  the  matter  is,  on  the  whole,  as  judiciously 
chosen  as  it  is  skilfully  compressed  and  arranged.” 

SCOtSllian. — “There  can  be  no  question  that  the  work  when  completed  will  form 
one  of  the  best  and  most  serviceable  works  of  reference  of  its  class.  . . . 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  ordinary  reader, 
and  there  are  few  occasions  of  special  reference  to  which  it  will  not  bo 
found  adequate.  The  definitions  are  necessarily  brief,  but  they  are  almost 
always  clear  and  pointed.  ...  A word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  beauty 
and  clearness  of  the  printing.” 
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Civil  Service  Gazette. — “ We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  peculiar 
features  and  merits  of  ‘ Stormonth’s  Dictionary,’  and  we  need  not  repeat 
our  commendations  both  of  the  judicious  plan  and  the  admirable  execu- 
tion. . . . This  is  a pre-eminently  good,  comprehensive,  and  authentic 
English  lexicon,  embracing  not  only  all  the  words  to  be  found  in  previous 
dictionaries,  but  all  the  modern  words — scientific,  new  coined,  and  adopted 
from  foreign  languages,  and  now  naturalised  and  legitimised.” 

IROteS  ailb  Queries.— “ The  whole  constitutes  a work  of  high  utility.” 

Dublin  Jrlsb  Clines. — “The  book  has  the  singular  merit  of  being  a diction- 
ary of  the  highest  order  in  every  department  and  in  every  arrangement, 
without  being  cumbersome;  whilst  for  ease  of  reference  there  is  no  dic- 
tionary we  know  of  that  equals  it.  . . . For  the  library  table  it  is  also, 
we  must  repeat,  precisely  the  sort  of  volume  required,  and  indispensable 
to  every  large  reader  or  literary  worker.” 

Xiverpool  Mercurg.— “ Every  page  bears  the  evidence  of  extensive  scholar- 
ship and  laborious  research,  nothing  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  pres- 
ent-day language  being  omitted.  ...  As  a book  of  reference  for  terms 
in  every  department  of  English  speech,  this  work  must  be  accorded  a 
high  place— in  fact,  it  is  quite  a library  in  itself.  . . . It  is  a marvel  of 
accuracy.” 

IRCW  H? Orb  Crlbune.  “The  work  exhibits  all  the  freshness  and  best  results 
of  modern  lexicographic  scholarship,  and  is  arranged  with  great  care,  so 
as  to  facilitate  reference.  ” 

IRCW  H?orfc  /Ifcall  anb  Express.— “ Is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal 
popular  dictionary  that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  language.” 

1Re\V  Mo  ill  Sun.— “A  well-planned  and  carefully-executed  work,  which  has 
decided  merits  of  its  own,  and  for  which  there  is  a place  not  tilled  by  any 
of  its  rivals.  ” 

330St0U  Journal. — “A  critical  and  accurate  dictionary,  the  embodiment  of 
good  scholarship,  and  the  result  of  modern  researches.  ...  It  holds  an 
unrivalled  place  in  bringing  forth  the  result  of  modern  philological 
criticism.  ” 

JCOStOn  Gazette,  “There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  when  completed,  the 
work  will  be  one  of  the  most  serviceable  and  most  accurate  that  English 
lexicography  has  yet  produced  for  general  use.” 

Toronto  Globe— “In  every  respect  this  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind 
in  the  language.  ” 


^ ILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


